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ON THE SAVANDURGA RUDE STONE CEMETERY, CENTRAL i AISCH 
BY COL. B. RB. BRANFILI. 


1.—General Remarks. 

(etias of stapes, of all sizes up to 30 feet 
or more in diameter, surrounding boried 
or half-buried kisfraens, are to be seen in several 
places on the west and southern sides of the 
Sivandurga, 22 miles west of Bongalir, 

and 4 south-cost of Migadi,in Maisir. T 
are numerous at a spot called Ishipebatiu 
(Brickfield), a piece of rising ground or spur 
running out west from the centre of the hill 
near the foot of the western entrance, called 
Chandrayan-bigiln. Grassy slopes and 
shady glades alternate with thickets of trees 
and undergrowth, whilst groups of rocky boul- 
ders and patches of bare sheet-rock combing to 
enhance the beauty of the scenery bere. But 
there if no good drinking water procurable 
The tishvaens vary much in size and appear- 
ance. The commonest form being an oblong 
chest projecting a foot or two above the ground, 
and surrounded by a circle of stones, whose 

tops are seen only a little above the surface. 
The length, which is usually nearly double 
the breadth, hes more or less east and west, 
The sides are composed each of a single thin 
stone slab, chipped or hammer-dressed along 
three edges, so ag to fit together and form a 
rectangular chamber. The fourth edge—the 
right-hand end of the stone viewed from with- 


out—is undressed, and projects beyond the 
corner of the chamber (see plates, Figs, lu 
and 2). 

The four side-sinbs rest upon a single flat 
stone Inid deep in the ground, and are covered 
by the *apstone, a comparatively hnge undressed 
slab, which projects beyond the sides, especially 
on the east and south. 

The sidestones vary from 5’ to 10’ in length, 
4'-4" to 5/-6" in, height, and from 2" to 6° in 
thickness. The interiora are from 6° to {/ 
long, Y to 6 wide, and about 5’ high. The 
capstones vary from 8 to 14’ in length, 7’ to 
10° in width, and are from 6” to 16° thick. 
They seem to have been left in the rough, just 
as they were taken from the quarry (i.2. scaled 
off the surface of the hill), with their odges 
vertical and entirely undressed. 

To have rested and adjusted thesa hnoge 
capstones on the thin side slabs would surely 
have broken the latter, and itappears hence that 
the chamber most have been surrounded by, 
and probably also filled with, earth before the 
capstone was put on. 

The east side or front is still moch banked 
up by earth, but on the other sides the earth 
is now scarcely raised at ali above the general 
ground level. A rounded hole has been chipped 
high up in the front or east wall, large enongh 
for & man to pass through, and an entrance 
passage walled off by thin slabs-of stone. 

When closed, a rounded shutter-stone has been 
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ok ap at the inner end of the passage, closmg 
the entrance hole, after which the passage bas 


also been filled up with earth and so left. 


Very any of the capstones have been split, — 


as if by the effect of forest fires, or by their own 


weight in the course of time, from unequal or 
insufficient support, and large pieces of them 
have fallen over, leaving the interior of the 


chamber partly or wholly uncovered. Many 
chambers have no capstone af all, but this may 


well be due to the wandering stone-masons | 
(Waddar) who are known to make away with | 


the stones of these ancient monuments. 

The usual surrounding circle of stones is 
rough, and consists of some 15 to 25 boulder 
stones more than half buried ina ring from 
1” to 30’ iu diameter, round the chamber, A 
few of the circles are double or treble, and 
composed of upright or sloping slabs instead of 
boulders. A few of the chambers are free 
standing, i.e. almostentirely above ground, with 
a circle of half-buried stones, and one on the 
adjacent hill of bare rock is entirely free stand- 
ing, and without any circle at all (Fig. 2). 

Many slabs are to be seen at ground level or 
even partially covered by the soil aud without 
any stone circle appearing. From their form 
and appearance these would also seem to be 
biried chambers or kisfraens. 

There is little or no sign of any cairn, tomao- 
las, or barrow, unless it be where the stone 
circle is double or treble, when the outer circle, 
usually of 20 to 25 boulders, is only a little 
above the general surface, the next higher, and 
the innermost the highest, rising in slight steps. 

The double circle of upright slabs seemed to 
contain the rndiments of an earthen wall or a 
hedge, surrounding the tomb. 


2,—Ezoamination of the tombe, 


Havinga holiday on Saturday (5th July 1879) 
I determined to examine some kistvaens and 
atone circles which [ had noticed ten years 


viously,in the forest at the west footof Sa van-— 
durga, and accordingly on Friday eveningrodo | 


out from fir, 23 miles westwards along 
the Migadi road, and passed the night in a tent 
at the httle hamlet of Bichenhatti (the 


“ Ranchainhully” of Indian Altas sheet No. 60). 
Next morning having procured some workmen, 


BO hn weed te [omitting the tro abort 





“I proceeded slong the footpath leading to 


Dalvay-kore, which skirts the N. W. foot of 
the hill, and afteran hour's walk reached the 
spot called [ttige-bailu (Brickjield), where 
the stone circles, both with and without the 
baried or half-buried stone chambers or kista 


and their hnge capstones, were scattered over 


Very few of the capstones ined entire in 





| their place and many were gone altogether. 


Amongst them on a sheet of bare rock I 
noticed a fine dolmen (18 ft. long and 8} ft. wide) 
supported upon three piles of stone raising it to 
a height sufficient for people to situnder (Fig. 1). 

The whole shape and arrangement of this 
was so irregular that I did not examine it more 





| closely, but may remark that very similar 


dolmens, megalithic slabs, supported on 3 or 
4 piles at o little height (2 to 4 feet) above the 
sheet-rock on which they stand, are to be seen 
elsewhere : near ChikkaJala, for instance, 


stone cubical chamber, conspicuous on the top 
of the adjacent bare rock, next engrossed my 
attention (Fig. 2). It was composed of forr thin 


_ vertical slabs of rough stone, arranged with their 


right-hand ends, as seen from without, project- 
ing beyond one another successively.* 

It seemed as if the left-hand lower-side corner 
of each stone had been laid on the ground 
touching the left corner of the space to be 
enclosed, and then all lifted simultaneously 
so as to fall into their places at once. ‘This 
peculiar arrangement of projections appears to 
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and Kédagu (Coorg) kistvaens. Tho capstone of 
large ont of all proportion to the size of the 
chamber it covers, and the thinness of the side 
slabs. The dimensions of this free-standing 
kistvaen are as follows :— 

Capstone—12'-10" long, 9’-6" wide, and 0'-6" 
to 1°-0" thick. 

Interior 8'-1" long, 5-6" wide, and 4’-2" high. 


| of the chamber is the entrance, a roundish hole 


roughly chipped, 1’-10" to 2'-0" in diameter. 


® Bome of the kistonens ab Bengalir bare 
Pith snd a Preorder war Boel ry toy Rtn bm 
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On the south and east the capstone projects 
2 to 3 feet beyond the side and end walls. 
The projections on the north and west sides of 
all these kista was considerably less. The plan 
recalled the evastika symbol, 4 (or pe). One 
of the meanings given in M. Williams's Sansbrit 
Zhetionary for ‘ Seastika’ is:—“‘ A mansion or 
palace of a particular shape (described as sur- 
rounded by a terrace or portico on the north, 
weet, and south sides, and having the door on 
the east).""* 

Returning to [ttige-bail, I searched for 
the largest and most suitable looking tomb for 
measurement and excavation, and having no 
time to lose, soon pitched upon a rather grand 
looking one in the midst, near the centre of the 


rising ground or ridge of the spur, the capsione | 


of which was about 3 feet above the ground 


level, and split, anda large portion of it had — 


fallen over on the north side, so as to uncover 
a part of the chamber, and allow of its excava- 
it (Fig. 3). The chamber waa full of hard red 


in others, more particularly towards the front, | 


(the east or entrance end,) there was a space of a 
few inches, as if it had not been quite filled up 
there, or very possibly had settled by consolida- 
tion in the course of time. Outside, the earth 
waa irregularly banked up against the kistraen 
in some places nearly to the capstone. 

The excavation was begun on the north side 
and N. E. corner. Little of interest turned up 
at first, beyond the cast-off skina of snakes, 
white-ants’ neste, and the refuse stores of by- 
gone rats and mice, but at 1} to 2 feet in depth 
little pieces of pottery, charcoal and charred 


bones began to raise my hopes of a “find,” and — 


at about 2} feet in depth a little greenish lump 
was observed in a piece of hard red earth dug 
out of the centre of the chamber and a trifle 


a piece of flattened copper of an i rly 
rounded shape 0’-6 in diameter, 0°15 to 0-18 
thick, and nearly } oz. in weight (ig. 5). 

At present I can only see a few roundish- 
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Gdhee Abecbisioae tema ca caanlins eee 
which is rather concave. Besides these there 
are some dots and corroded blotches, and faults 
in the manufacture that I need not describe. 


| The opposite side is flat, but rough, and bears no 


marked resemblance to anything [canrecognise.* 

A little piece of corroded iron next turned up, 
which on cleaning off the encrusted earth proved 
to be a modern shaped arrow tip 1-5 long and 
O'-4 thick at base, with adeep hollow tnbe 
or socket in it, to receive the end of the ahoft. 
In taking it out, the point broke off and a pieoe 
of it was lost, but the fracture only served better 
The tube is tapering, 03 in diameter at the 
orifice and 1'"1 deep. It weighs about }. oz. 
(Plate IV, Fig. 7). 

Fragments of pottery of varions kinds, coarse 
and fine, polished and plain, red and black, with 
pieces of charcoal and bone, some apparently 
human, others of birds, all very amall, were met 
with frequently, scattered throughout the mass, 

At 3’-5" below the capstone and close to the 
middle of the north wall, the first jar was met 
with, fall of common earth, but broken to 
ideas tapsthe: peasante)-0b hie aut bent 
weight, ud beside 1h alot the bess cP eowarth 
wall were ranged a row of jars of sorts and 

On taking ont the contents of one of the 





pot (chatti), except that it was rather pointed 


at the bottom, instead of being, as now-a-days, 


globular (Fig. 9). [bia 6" in diameter and height, 
with a neck 3° wide. It contained earth of two 
sorts and colours ; one grey, and the other dark 
red. The grey seemed to bea fine clay with alarge 
admixture of fine white powder, possibly ashes. 

Throughout the earth taken out of the kist 
white-coloured streaks and lumps of grey earth 
were met with in all directions, especially below ; 


and, (bat that there was more of it inside the 


jars,) one might suppose it to come from the 
white-ant nests, the colour of the carth around 
which also seemed white or grey. The grey 
lomps, and the white powder incrusted on the 
inside of the jars, were almost tasteless. 


ce tia ot token pesiy resmables the Mubsmmadan 
pou with searks punched On it, of mo quesk autiontie: 
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most of the finer pottery from these kisivaens, 
ia black and polished above the bulge, light red 
below, and ornamented with a few faint hort- 
zontal lines round the bulge,and round the neck; 
on the splay between these two bands are some 
faint scratches, i.c. some crossed lines within a 
curved line, three fainter lines, and three more ver- 
tical and still fainter (see Fig. 9). 

The similar marks of the pottery from the 
Jila kistvaens, 30 miles to N. E., are:—M on 
one side, and U on the other. 

The mouth of this smal! pot was full of grit 
ot fine gravel, and in the earth outside it were 
found two small crystal sharp-edged outters or 
scrapers (Fig. 8), and two little bones, one of 
them the vertebra of a bird (*), and the other a 
piece of the (7? arm) bone ofa fowl, with a hole 
in it; this bone was broken, leaving only one 
inch of it, and the rest was lost. 

About the centre there was a plain large glo- 
bolar jar, broken, the earth in which seemed 
little if at all different from the rest, 

Near it and lying on what seemed to be the 
floor, a thin oval plate of iron was found, but 
broken in taking ont, and some part of it lost 
(Plate IV, Fig. 12). The oval is about 1‘'-1 
in length, and what remains of its width is 
O6, but if complete would have been 08 
The edge appears to have been sharp all 


round. At most it is only OOS thick. At a | 


depth of 4° 10° below the capstone, a flag or 
floor stone was reached, but all along the north 
side (and as it cventually proved, along the west 
end also), ran a trench of depression about a 
enbit in breaith and 6 or 8 inches deep, the 
floor of which was formed of a singlo slab, and 


proved to be the real floor of the chamber, on | 


which an upper slab about 6 feet long and 4 feet 
wide, had been laid, touching the south side and 
east end walls only (see plan and sections 
Plate I], Fig. 10). The jarsin this trench were 
foll of hard earth, generally free from gravel, 
but some of them had minute pieces of charcoal 
and bone here and there. Ono of them oon- 
tained something like grain (possibly the re- 
mains of a small millet), which would not bear 
to be touched without crumbling into an impal- 


pabie powder. The colour of this grain was | , 


grey, but there was little of it that was not 


* In « so-called Buddhist sculpture in Palnid marble, 
borne of flasks of this shape are to bo pe hong at the 
backs of some or bird-catehers w 
a bird to a rija seated on his throne. bh i. 





ane pencled. 


vies width euetts, aia 1s wea Avail dnpeackicn- 
ble with the means and time at disposal to pre- 
serve any. A little to the south-west of the 
centre and near the upper flag stone, some 
larger pieces of bone were found, and plain in- 
dications of a human skeleton having been buried 
lying on its right side along the south side of the 
chamber, with the head to the east, and looking 
bin’ elk Gibson Sos spatatcof dius hee Bonen 
were found projected towards the centre, whilst 
the pieces of the feet and rib bones were with- 
drawn towards the south wall, and the skull lay 
and came out mostly in small pieces: bot the 
pieces of the greater part of the skull were 
large and complete enough to be put together 
so as fairly to represent its shape and size. 

I was nnable personally to superintend the 
whole exhumation, being obliged to return to 
Bengalfir before nightfall, which put a stop 
to farther search, before all the earth along the 
south and west sides was taken ont. 

Being ungble to visit the spot again for some 
time, a week or so later I sent ont a small 
native head workman to re-examine the earth 
that had been taken ont in the twilight, on the 
bring in the remaining portions of the “ jind,"’ 


which they did, consisting of a few more little 


pieces of bone, making up a weight of about 
£ lbs. altogether. With these they also brought 
in. two hollow horn-shaped vessels with a hole 
on the convex side of each near the tip (Plate 
ILI, Fig. 29). One was flat enongh to stand on 
its base, but the other was pierced with» lateral 
hole, nearer the tip, apparently for a string to 
hang it up by, the base being too ourved for it to 
stand on® (Figa. 29 A and B). 


A BR 
escntorpa vo OS and 8 inca repeal 
Avo langth 4: 2, W-8 , | 
Max, diam. ......5..:- 53°F » %28°8 » 
Hole or orifice... OF , OF 5p Ary, 
Capacity (fuid oz.) ... IGos. 75 of. up tothe orifice. 
Weight (avi) ciceccca 265 on. 10008. | 
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“They « are hollow thronghout, and hold 125 


and 7°5 ounces respectively. The larger (A) has 
five alight horizontal flat grooves round its 
greatest diameter, and on ite side a scratched 
mark, It is stained black outside and above 
the hole. Tt was oracked or very porous, and 
will not hold water well. It is very slightly 
polished, and of a brownish dull red colour. 
The other (B) is less polished, holds water well, 
and is of a dull light red colour (Fig, 29, B). 
They were both found in the angle of the 
jar-trench on the trae door, at the N.W. corner 
of the chamber. They are pretty smooth, and 


regularly formed outside, but mach roogher — 


within, varying in thickness from ("17 to 05. 
The workmen now discovered that the trench 
extended along the west end, as well as the 
north side of the cell, and they found several 
more jars placed in it; and in the S. W. corner 
aringed, crenlar, cylindrical pot-stand (Fig. 18), 
with splay lip at top, and five regular horizontal 
It is open at bottom, having a rough flat-edged 
base to stand on, as if it were intended to stand 
the pointed bowls and potson. It was not used 
for that purpose here, for on taking it up, a 


number of iron points were found to be pro- | 


truding from the bottom touching the floor; 
indeed two of them had been strack by the 
excavating tool, and damaged from having slip- 


ped out throngh a broken place in the lower | 


part of the pot-stand, and must have been left so 
by those who put them there, before filling up 
the kist with earth. ; 

The pot-stand waa full of earth, and contained 


ten fiat, pointed, arrow-heads, with barbs ronning | 


back nearly parallel to the shaft sookit. 

These are all of a similar lancet shape, from 
27 to 5'°6 long, over all. If complete the 
jongest would have been about 5° or rather 
more in length (Plate IV, Fig. 6). 

The blades are from 2°6 to 8°°5 long, 08 
wide, and 0" 15 thick. 

The barbs are from 04 to 1"0 long, and 
their poirta in no case more than 1°°0 apart. 
from 1°3 to 16 in length backwards from 
the blade, being about 0°18 in diameter at 
O’4 (in one case) at the back end, where 


. The shaft tube or socket by which they were 





aitacleed:-40 this arcowuhaiiis very well made, 
from 1°-0 to 1°25 deep, and from 0**25 to 0-35 
in diameter at the orifice. 

Besides these, the pot-stand contained a plain 
modern-shaped arrow-tip of iron, like that 
previously found, and alsoa plain taper tang, 


270 long, 0°08 thick, and from 0"1 to 0-2 
wide, with sharp edges, and sides clean, flat, 


and squared, much like a modern “ent nail," 
or large brad, apparently of steel. There are 
indications of this piece of steel having been 
broken short off from a longer piece, at s point 
where it had been pierced with a (? rivet) 
hole. Compared with the arrow heads the ‘ang 
is remarkably free from corrosion. The small 
end is broken irregularly, but a slight increase 
of the rate of tapering looks as if it had not been 
much longer in that direction. The ten arrow 
heads had evidently been stuck into the pot-stand 
vertically with their points downwards, and were 
all mach corroded and some gone to pieces. 
taken ont of the chamber, two small bars of iron 
were discovered, the larger is 2"5 long, nearly 
O'S wide and 0°16 thick, and is bent. The 
other is 12 long, 0"4 wide, 0°18 thick, and 
straight. Both these pieces are much rust- 
eaten for nearly half their length, but the 
thicker end is comparatively smooth, retaining 
its original shape. 


3.—The human reniaius, 


As soon as the pieces of the skeleton bones 
were hronght in (to Benjalir), I set to work 
to put the pieces of the skull together, and 
with some difficulty succeeded in setting up the 
major portion of the roof, bat none of the base 
or facial parts were forthcoming. I then shewed 
the little there is to say about it. 

The ontside of the bones is covered with a 


is not removed by the application of water and 
a hard brush, but scales off before a knife, 

The thickness of the skull is unusually great, 
being about ("7 where thickest, It is the skull 
of an adult or old person, the sutures having 
become completely closed and nearly obliterated, 
so that they can only be seen with difficulty. 
It gives the idea of being small, but long and 
narrow, and of s rather low type. 
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beinggingrin the & Scek srishalinsch The dimensions 
are as follows :— 


External. Extreme length wl OO 
Do. width sooo 
Least width .-.41 (F) 
(Max.) circumference 20°3 
Do. width eh BF 
Minimum do. wot 


Dividing the width by the length, the above 
measures give 0733 external, and 0'735 internal, 
as the ratio of width to length, which brings it 
within the long-shaped class (dolichocephalic). 
The brow appears to be narrow, low and retreat- 
ing; the orbital ridge (the right one alone 
remains) prominent. Six teeth of the right 
upper, and four of the left lower jaw remain, and 
though much ground down, are in good order, 
and of a good white colour. 

One of the peculiarities of the skull is the 
existence of a fracture extending for some six 
inches in length from the base of the occipital 
bone on the left side obliquely upwards through 
its centre, and well into the right parietal bone. 

Where this long crack crosses the suture, on 
the interior surface there appears to be a cross 
fracture following the line of the suture to the 
trijanction at the apex of the occipital bone, and 
a short distance down its other (left) side; at 
the point of cross fracture a decided spiculam 
of bone can be felt and seen slightly projecting 
inwards from the skull. 

The fracture appears to have joined partially 
but firmly, although anopen seam is left throngh- 
out the greater part, as if death had ensued at a 
sufficient interval of time after the fracture to 
admit of a partial janction, but not long enough 
for a completion of the healing process 

A fow pieces of the bones bike head devs 
not been set up for want of many missing parts; 
amongst those to hand are the petrous portions 
of the temporal bones of both sides, a fragment 
of the right upper jaw containing six teeth (the 
5 molars dnd 1 canine), and a piece of the left 
lower jaw containing four teeth (the last incisor, 
1 canine, and 2 molars), m loose canine of the 
right lower, and lastly a large molar, also of the 
night lower jaw, set alone in a fragment 0-6 
thick, and 15 long, 
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size of the head. The bones of this subject 
were positively stated to have been taken out 
from & space extending over 5 ft. 6 inches 
from top to toe, but the small size of the skull 
and teeth contradicts the idea ofa large body, 
ggg eee dp a lor 


| which seem to belong to a rather onc 





individual. 

On the 2nd of August I again visited the 
Ittige-bail kistvaens at Sivandurga, with a view 
taken out of the kist in my absence, and search 
for the missing piecea of bone requisite to 
complete the skull, and also to examine more 
closely the structure of the kistraen, especially 
its floor, The earth had been cleared ont down 


but only down to the raised flag-stone or ‘ bed- 
stone’ on the south, east and centre. This bed- 
stone was fairly rectangular, 6 ft. long, 4 ft. 
wide, and comparatively thin, being only 2 or 3 
inches thick. It rested apparently on a bed of 
hard earth, like that with which the reat of the 
chamber had been filled, but on clearing away 
the earth bpneath ita exposed sides, rough 
blocks of stone were fonnd under the corners 
serving the purpose of legs, from 3 to 5 inches 
in height. Finding how thin the bed-stone was, 
it was lifted up by 5 or 6 men, and set upright 


flong the south wall, whilst the earth that filled 


the space between it and the true floor of the 
chamber was examined. 

The exact form of the underside of the bed- 
stone was found impressed on the surface, and 
gave the idea that the earth, which seemed not 
different from the rest, had been put down first, 
and the stone then laid upon it; but the surface 
was of rather finer mould, and the whole of it a 
good deal less compact and hard than that 
above it. This comparative softness however 
may have arisen from the wet having recently 
got in, there having been many heavy showers 
lately, since Sth July, when it was first opened. 
The great mass of the earth in the chamber 





| from top to bottom was exceedingly dry and 


hard, as if it had not been moist for a very long 
while, and I cannot but attribute the partial 
moisture of the earth under the bed-stone to the 
recent rains, which had evidently stood in the 
bared portions of the floor, especially in the 
north-east corner under the opening. 


nition aniiguery. 


I. KISTVAENS AT SAVANDURGA, MYSORE. 


DOLMEN ON SLOPING BARE ROCK 








PANDUVAR-GUDI; ON TOP OF HILL OF RARE KOCK. 


KISTVAEN AT ITTIGE - BAIL. 





ll. KISTVAENS AT SAVANDURGA, AND EXCAVATED POTTERY. 


1. PLAN OF KISTVAEN 
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Two or three little bowls, the shape and 
about half the height of a tea-cup, or rather 
like a high-sided small saucer, were found on 
the floor, one of them having a two-barbed 
arrow-blade resting across it; several arrow- 
heads with double-edged barbed and pointed 
blades were also found on the floor under 
the bed-stone, together with one or two dager 
blades (with a copper fillet on the guard of one), 
a javelin blade or spear-head, some chisel-like 
cutters of several sizes, a little piece of flat- 
pointed iron wire, and some thin knife-blades. 

All these were,spread pretty evenly over the 
surface of the floor under the bed-stone, so that 
many of them would have been well ont of 
arm’s reach when the bed-stone was laid over 





them, for it lay touching the south and east | 


walls, and could not have been easily moved. 

The true floor stone was ono flag of consider- 
ably larger dimensions than the chamber (S'-6" 
% 5’-6°); it is cracked through the middle from 
north to south, and the eastern portion has 
sunk a little. 

No. 2 Kistraen. 

About 20 paces W. N. W. from the first 
kistvaen examined (No. 1), with only a few 
smaller or capless cells and stone-circles inter- 
vening, was another with a split capstone, which 
it was found jast possible for 8 or 10 men 
(natives) to raise on one side by means of levers, 
and slip over to the south, leaving the top of 
the kist uncovered. 

The capstone measured 10'-3" long, 6'-" wide, 
4" to 10" thick, and the interior 7’-5" long east 
and west, by 4°-2" wide WN. and §&., and, as it 
turned out, 4’-9" high. Just below this Iny 
a roughly chipped thin flat disc of stone 4° to 
4°°5 in diam. and 03 to 0-4 thick. The earth 
in, this cell waa not quite full to the top, a 
space of from 3 to 6 inches remaining open just 
ander the capstone. It was still dry except in 
one corner (the north-west), where a piece had 
fallon from the capstone, and let the rain in, but 
the earth was generally dry and softer than in 
the former case (No. 1) throughout. On the 
centre of the floor lay a flat earthen bow! (Plate 
Ill, Fig. 24) 8" in diam. and 3” deep, full of cal- 
cined bones, presumably human, and common 
earth. A smaller bowl, 6°°9 in diam. and 2"-7 
deep, lay on the floor near the N. W. corner, in 
which also might be seen, nixed with grié or 
fine gravel, traces of bone, principally thin flat — 








nieces, an if the fakes ofa human skull =a 
incomplete cremation bad been collected, and 
buried in a smnall bowl separate #iGia the ask. 
Nothing else was found in this Aysfvaen that 
calls for remark, unless it be the absence of 
fragments of pottery and charcoal, compared 
with what was foundin the chamber p 

opened (No. 1). The entrance hole was high 
up in the east end slab, and near the north side, 
as usual, its measurements being 17° wide, 15° 
high, 2° 6" above the floor, and 1’ below the 
capstone. 

Its distance from the south wall was 2'-2" 
and only 9” from the north. 

The porch or entrance passage was not exca- 
vated, bot the shutter-stone could be seen from 
the inside having slightly fallen away outwards, 
the space thus left vacant, however, had been 
filled up with earth. 

No. 3 Kisteaen. 

The next kist excavated (No. 3) was from 50 
to 100 yards to the 8. W. of-the first, and was 

selected because it had no capstone remaining, 
bat the cell was large, and surrounded by a triple 
circle of stones, 16," 19,’ and 23’ in diameter, 
the outer circle, of boulders, just appearing 
above ground-level, and the other two inner 
circles of upright slabs of stone rising slightly 
above one another towards the centre, where the 
earth was about a couple of feet above the general 
ground-level outside. 

The earth inside this roofless cell was a little 
higher still, but not quite up to the level of 
the 4 upright side slaba forming it, the upper 
edges of which were nearly 3 feet above the 
general ground level. 

From recent rain the earth was moist and 
difficult to work, so that it took three men nearly 
a whole day to excavate it. Nothing was found 
in the earth until near the floor, when 8 or 10 
earthen jarsand pots, &c. were discovered, of 
several sorts and sizes, resting on the floor stone. 

Most of the pottery was spread about towards 
the west end except a single fiat bowl or dish, 
with a pointed bottom, and a low rim sloping in- 
wards, like that found in centre of No. 2, which 
was lying by itself in the S. E. corner and full of 
calcined bones mixed with earth. A smaller one 
with more bones lay on the south side towards 





| the centre, and another little cup or sancer lay 


in the north-east corner by itself fall of earth. 
In the centre of the floor lay a long pomted 
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javelin or spear-head 13°°6 long, over all, of 
which 1°°5 was the tang, the blade being about 
1""1 wide at the base, and tapering gradually to 
the tip (Pl. IV, Fig.5). At most it is unly 0'°16 
thick. Eastward of this lay a broken-pointed 
(? knife) blade 2"*5 long, 0-9 wide, and 0”-] 2thick. 
Tt has a slight bend at the break at each end, 
and is better preserved than theother iron blades. 
The pottery was all broken, and contained 
nothing distinguishable from common earth. 

The dimensions of this kist (No. 3) were ag 
follows :—Interior 8'-2" long, 4’-9 wide, and 
5/-Y' high. The entrance hole was nearly cir- 
cular, 1’-9” in diameter, and more nearly in the 
centre of the east end wall than usual. 

The four side stones were 6’ to 9’ long, 5'-9" 
high, and from 2” to 5” thick. 





No. 4 Eisteaen. 


Whilst No. 3 was being excavated, a fourth 
kist close to it, also without any capstone, was 
excavated as being convenient. It was smaller, 
bat otherwise like No. 3, with only a single 
circla of stones, 18 ft. in diameter. The recent 
rain had penetrated but slightly, and the earth 
being comparatively soft and friable, its exami- 
nation was completed first. As in the cases of 
Nos. 2 and 3, nothing was found, except two or 
three small fragmenta of pottery, until near the 
bottom, when a great many jars and pota were 
found very closely packed, especially towards 
the west end and the two sides, but more or 
less spread all over the floor. 

Four or five high narrow tripod jars were 
found, one of them standing ap, the rest lying 
down. Some globular pots with rather pointed 
bottoms and large moutha occurred; and some 
flat bowls, one of which, a little east of the centre, 
was fall of charred bones, besides which there 
were two other pots full of bones on the south 
wide. 

Two circular pot-stands were seen and 
numerous small hemisperical bowls interspersed 
amongst the rest of the pottery. Everything 
was already more or lees broken or eracked, 
and could not be taken out whole, The jars, 
pote, bowls and vase-stands numbered thirty-two 
in all. Except the bones, nothing could be 
made out of the contents of the pottery, but that 
it consisted largely of common gritty soil; no 
iron implements were found here, nor was 
anything of any special interest noticed, 


The dimensions of this kist (No. 4) were— 
8" long, 4'-6" wide, and 5’-4" high. 

The entrance hole, 1'-9" in diameter, was as 
usual high up in the slab forming the east end 
of the chamber, and within 9” of the north side, 

The two side slabs were 8’ and 9 long, 5’-4" 
high, and from 3° to 6" thick; the end slabs 
o-5" and 5’-8" long, 5-4" high, and 2” to 5° 
thick. 

They all stood about a foot above the ground 
within the cirele of stones, which was very little 
above the general ground level. 

The “ bearing" or direction of the length of 
this cell was a point or so to the south of east, 
whereas by far the most of those observed were 
rather north of east: but a few differed consi- 
derably. 

The peculiarities of the Iistraen (No. 1) first 
opened at Sivandurga, wherein it differs from 
those ordinarily fonnd im this part of the 
country, are as follows:— 

1. The earth with which it was filled con- 
tained fragments of all sorts of pottery, a copper 
coin or token, a few pieces of wrought iron, 
and some charred bones, possibly homan, as 


well as of birds (apparently uncharred), all 


scattered up and down throughout the kist, 


| except near the surface. 


2. There is no cinerariom, but the remains 
of many of the bones of a human skeleton 
(besides the charred bones above mentioned) as 
ifa body had been buried unburnt. The earth 
in which they were embedded was very hard and 
dry, and the bones were so brittle or decayed that 
few or none of them could be taken ont whole, 

3. The couch or bed-stone raised a little 
above the floor, on and beneath which lay a 
number of iron weapons and implements of the 
chase, amongst which was a knife or dagger 
with a copper fillet round the handle-guard. 

4. The somewhat large size of the entrance 
hole (2'-7" wide), 

Arch-stone Kistvaens, 

On this occasion I visited a small group of 
kistvaens amongst the rocks 10 minutes’ walk 
or more to the north of Ittige-bail, having been 
attracted thither from the foot-path by catching 
sight of a conspicuous upright arched stone, 
standing in the inner edge of a double circle of 
stones in front of a fine half-buried kist, with a 
capstone 12 long, wide, and 9” thick (Plate I, 
Fig. 4). The arched stoneis formed out of a very 


— —_—_—— 
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shaped by rough chipping or hammer-dressing, 


into a rounded arch form at top with a hole of the 
same rounded shape as most of the entrance holes 
to these kistuaens, that is, flatter than the true 
circle, balow, and more pointed above, but with- 
out any great difference between the height and 
the width, which in the few instances I have 
met has been from 20° to30°. One or twoother 


tombe in this groop had broken arch-stones, 
bat much amaller than that here described, which 


stands over 5/ high above the ground on the 


inside, and more still on the out, and mast have 
been about & wide when entire. The only 
other one ] measured stood 3’ high above ground, 


and must have been about 6’-6" wide, with a | 


hole 24” wide and high.* 


General Remarks, Notes and Impressions, §- 

The hnge capstones must have been put on 
after the chambers they cover had been filled 
with earth, for,in some cases, the kist 1s full but 
has no entrance hole at all, or the. entrance is 
too low to admit of the chamber being filled 
through it. 

Standing on a spor or platean of rising 
ground with deep ravines around, they cannot 
have been subject to floods, and the rain could 
not have washed in so much soil through the 
crevices, from a mound of earth that may have 
been raised over them originally, without also 
leaving some portion of it spread around. 

The “site” may be a cemetery, or place of in- 
terment, selected perhaps for its seclusion in the 
depths of the forest, and for the convenience of 
the locality for the requisite materials,—stone 
slabs of all sizes, boulders, and a suitable space 
of ground near to the quarry. The prominent 
rounded mmases of solid bare rock, cropping up 
so common in Southerm India, offer great facili- 
gig aR RES at 

The gneissic rock is laminated, and peels off, 
or is easily exfoliated in scales of any sine, and 
may be transported on log rollers down the 
sloping spurs without diffionlty. The rounded 
boulderaare to be found in the adjacent ravines. 

The form of the kistvaen, a cubical chamber 
surrounded by: a circle of stones, is paver 





* Welsh's Military 
fe 1830), vol. 1, seh ree vrhere  comech or Letra 


and 
with arched entrance stone 





only copy of the ipa of the peuple wh 
of four upright walls of mud, covered by a flat 
mud roof; but the huts or cabins of the Toda 
folk of the Nigiri Hills afford a closer parallel, 
allowance being made for the difference of ma- 
terial and the structural necessities of the case, 
for they are surrounded in a similar way by a 
circular wall or enclosure, and have an entrance 
bole at one end a3 smallas these. The customs 
still in vogue amongst the (quasi-)aboriginal 
tribes, Toda, Kota, Gond, Kol, Ehisia, 
&o, would probably, if collated, go far toexplain 

Occasionally a patriarch or headman may 


have died under circumstances that forbade the 


rite of cremation, when he might be boned in a 
monumental sepulchre boilt specially for the 
occasion, and in a manner that would leave all 
the appearances described above, as found in 


| the case of the first kistuaen (No. 1) opened at 


Siévandurga. 

The raised couch or bed-stone, the number 
of iron implements and weapons found asso- 
ciated with the remaina of a single unburnt 


point to an unusual case, and indicate that the 
person here buried had been a warrior, or a great 
hunter. 

In the 2nd instance (hist, No. 2) the thin 
may be those ofa wife who became safi upon 
the funeral pile of the person whose calcined 
remains were found in the larger. 

The 3rd fist opened, that surrounded by a 
triple circle of stones with its two bowls of ashes 
(one large and onesmall), may indicate another 
case of cremation and sali. The long javelin 
head and single knife blade was a disappoint- 


The last sist excavated (No. 4) with its three 
(or more) cinerary urns fall of ashes, and its 
30 accompanying earthen vessels, and the entire 


| absence of iron weapons, may indicate the 





ral monoment of several minor mem- 
bera of the tribe or family, who had died at the 
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same time, or within a short period of one an- | 


other, and whose ashes were all interred together. 

The free-standing ‘istraens on the adjacent 
rock may be the ‘ icch-gatle’ to the cemetery, or 
the purgatorial abode for the departed, whilst 
awaiting their final disposal. 

The people who left these monuments were no 
wild savages. They treated the ashes of their 
dead with a respect that must have bordered on 
worship, and lodged them with much care in 
most lasting tombs, furnished apparently with 
all the necessaries of life. They had clever iron 
workers and potters amongst them, and used 
copper, but sparingly. The good preservatior 
of the iron weapons, especially of the sointa wat 
edges, is remarkable, and may be partly due to 
the dryness of the situation and to the closeness 
of the earth in which they hive been enabedded. 
The neighbouring town of Magadi is well 
known for its iron, which abounds in the vicinity. 
The stone-masons’ work has been done cleverly 
though roughly, and considerable skill must 
have been requisite, and many workmen, to take 
out, transport, knock into shape, and erect such 
masses as the cap-stones, arch-stones, side-walla, 
and flags of these tistraens and dolmeas. 

The prevent inhabitants have no traditions 
beyond the name Panduvar mane, or 
Pinduvar-gu di, = ‘dwelling, or temple, of 
the Pindu-folk,’ a race of dwarfs that preceded 
their own forefathers as inhabitants of this 

In the present day the Waddar folk (Vod- 
daru) are the rnde stone-masons of the country, 
and are said to have come originally from 
Telingana. But the K otarof the Nilgiri hills 
would be more probably the descendants of the 
artizans of the cromlech period in Maisiir, 

The cromlech. and kistvaen building people 
must have lived amongst, or been able to as- 
semble considerable numbers of able-bodied 
workmen; but the pancity of their cemeteries 
and tombs (or monuments) does not look like 
a large population all practising these same 
funeral rites. 

If they were numerons, it can only have been 
their great men, princes or patriarchs, warriors 
and priests, who became as gods at their death, 
and whose remains and relics were honoured 








with these rude but lasting shrines. On the 
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the capetono on the | 


death of such, his: bol. tene uci Mapua 


to the cemetery, and placed under the great 


dolmen until the arrangements and preliminary 
ceremonies for its cremation were 
After the cremation, the ashes and the vem: 
nants of bones and relies may have been placed 
in an urn or bow] in one of the free-standing 
chambers, of which the cemetery contains seve- 
ral, until a fit and separate kisteaen was pre- 
would then serve their appropriate purpose 
repeatedly, and not be merely copies of the 
‘dwellings of the living, as above suggested. 
More than one cremation at a time, or several 
at intervals, may have been thas temporarily dis- 
posed of, before the final sepulture took place. 
From time to time the entrance-hole might 
also be used in making offerings of flowers, 
froit, food, water or incense, &c, to the dead. 
When the proper seagon Sanae Ankle /seW 
tomb was ready, the final foneral 
would take place, and the vessels full of ashes 
and relics would be removed from their tem. 
porary to their final abode, in presence of the 
whole family or clan. This would be an oc- 
may account for the stray pieces of bones, char- 
coal, and fragments of pottery that are now to 
be found scattered through the upper portions 





of the earth with which the chamber (No. 1) 


was then filled, 

In three of the cases above described the 
charred bones, intimately mixed with earth, 
had been placed in open, flat, rimmed bowls, 
surrounded by numerous jars, pots and vessels 


or offerings of which scarcely a trace now re- 


entangle wavreerma aman uae 


ccealar pana GLA dal conccaae 
capstone, the entrance hole was closed by a shut- 
ierstone, and banked up in front, to be left for 
the honour of the departed, to remain for ages 
and excite the curiosity of races yet to come, 
The railing round the Buddhist Topes has. 
%een referred toa common origin with that of 


a 
and 
sp ome wai d the uppermost earth seemed most 
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circle of stones; may not their Solelietodis 
entrances correspond to the Buddhist Tope 
gateways, in a similar manner? And may not 





the medimval and modern great gateway spires | 


or entrance towers of the south Indian temples, 
called Gipuram, be traced to the same origin 
as that of the stipa gateway and the cromlech 


archstone, and possibly also that of our own | 


The space within the outer circle of stones oc- 
easionally (bat not often) recalls in like manner 


and more modern temple. 

or enclosed by four great arch-shaped slabs 9 or 
10 feet high, set up parallel to, and a little apart 
from, the four walls of the sist. 

As mentioned above, certain marks were 
noticed on the first entire pot taken out (Fig. 9) 
and on one of the horn-shaped vessels. On 
washing the soil off the other vessels many of 
them were observed to have somewhat similar 
marks scratched on them, very rudely done, 
but all apparently with a like object (Figs, 12, 
19, 20, 25, 27, 28). 

Many of the small bowls are marked in three 
plages on the bottom, whereas the marks on 
other pots now in the Bengaliir Museum taken 
from the J Ala kisfvaens and from Eédagu are 
only in two places on each vessel, nearly 
opposite to one another. The commonest mark 
on those appears to be /“| on one side, and U 
on the opposite ; a resemblance to which may be 
traced in one or two of these. The scratches 
are frequently faint, and indistinct, bat can be 
made out in a suitable light, with the sid of a 
maguifying glass, on the polished surface quite 
well enongh to trace the figure. 

The seasiika symbol appears rudely scratched 
twice on a small vase taken from a kisteaen in 
Kodagu, now in the BengalirMuseum, thos—*' 


Pottery found in the Kisteaens at Sdvandurga. 
(See Plates.) 


Fig. 9. A amaller pot, but very similar to | 


No. 13, found inside a biggor; size, 6” high and 6” 


in, diam. at bulge; 3°"8 outside lip rim; 3°) outside | 


neck; and 2°64 inside. Thickness (7°18. Neck is 


1-5 high; and it has five horizontal lines just | 


above bulge and on neck for ornament, and some 
scratched marks, ahown in the figure, 


Fig. 11. A big earthen globular pot, light red; 


| 





full of earth. Has no plain artificial marks on it. 


Size 118 high, 39° in circumference at big- 
gest, 124 diam. The lip outside 6”, and inside 
neck 48 diam. The neck ond lip-rim stand 
l5 high and 5°2 in diam. ontsids, It is 0°2 
thick and weighs 5 lbs. 

ed, black, with some fine grooves or horizontal 
lines round the neck, which stands 1" high, the 


| entire height being 6”, diam. at biggest 7/775, 


and of neck 4°4 inside. On the shoulder of it are 


the procession path around the Buddhist stipa, | scratched the marks represented below the figure. 


Fig. 13. A smaller pot of still rader make, and 
red colour throughout, with little poliab. Found 
like No. 9, inside another bigger pot ; size 6 high, 
of which 1°°S ia neck; 6°°8 in diam. at the bulge, 


| 3°6 at lip, 2-86 at neck outside, and 2°22 inside; 


and 0-2 thick throughout. 

Fig. 14. A very small rode vase, with a rough 
surface, of light red colour. It was found fall of 
grit and earth, inside another. Itis only 3°15 
high, 2-75 in diam. at bulge, 1’? at lip, and 1°"? 
at neck, and from 02 to 0'"25 thick. 
down, all more or less broken. . They were mostly 
red thronghout and had been polished. The only 
One stood 18” highand was 6°75 in diam., the 
lege being 4°’ long. 

Fig. 16. The handle and part of a pipkin of red 
pottery. The handle has o slight spiral groove 
along it to gives firmer hold, and prevent it slip- 
ping fromthe hand. Its shape would be globular, 
and quite plain without lip or rim. In size it 
would be a sphere about 6” in diam. ; with the 
top cut off for a mouth 3" in diam. 

Fig. 17. Pieces of s large coarse crock or jar, 
in very coarse pottery. Doll greyish light red 
colour. Diameter outside lip 15’, inside neck 11”. 
From the scattered state of the pieces found in 
the earth throughout the middle of the chamber, 
this most hare been used and broken ontside 
before the earth was filled in. It is nearly 0-5 
thick. 

Figa. 18, 19, 20. Three circular vase-holder# 
and bottom, and evidently designed to place the 
pota and vases on, they having generally too 
pointed o base to rest on unless supported by 
some such contrivance, oron sand. They vary 
in height from $4 to 5°°2, and in diam. from 66 
the outside mazimum, to 2°92 interior minimum 
diam. af the waist, They ore somewhat orna- 
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bell or trampet fashion. The first is more cylin- | 


drical, but corrugated by horizontal grooves and 
bands. The third has scratched upon it two marks 

ted below the figure; those on Fig. 19a 
are shows at Fig. 195. 

Figs. 21, 22, 23. Many little bowls or cups 
wore found interspersed amongst the larger vessels. 
They are mostly of fine thin well-baked pottery of 
a black colour, and well polished throughout. 
They bave littl: if any ornament or marks on 
them, and vary slightly in shape; most of them 
have a more or less pointed bottom, but a few are 
spheroidal. In size they run from 9”*5 to 4'°5 
in diam. and 1’°5 to 2°"5 deep, On the bottom of 
No. 22 are scratched the marks shown in Fig. 28; 
and on another those in Fig. 27. 


Pig. 24. Wide shallow bowls or dishes were | 


found containing the charred bones, generally 8” 
tof’ in diam. and 2’"5 to 3’'0 deep, with a rim 
varying from ("5 to 1’ in height. They are of 
fine black polished pottery, and hare the favourite 
pointed bottom. 

Fig. 25. An intermediate form and size of 
bowl between the small cups and the larger flat 
bowls, which also contained bones. It has o 
deeper side, and is much like Pig. 21. It is 
polished black above and inside, bat red polished 
below outside. Three marks scratched on the 
bottom of it are represented below the figure. In 
size it is 7” in diam. and 27 deep. 

Fig. 26. A diminutive cup or vessel was also 
found which looks as if it had been designed for 
the cap or stopper of a goblet; in size 2-3 in 
diam. and 1":4 high. Its colour is a dirty grey, 
almost as if unbaked. 

Fig. 2. Two horn-shaped vessola of rode 
pottery found lying on the floor of one of the 
kisteaens and described above. 

Fig. 30, A piece of the top, neck and lip of an 
earthenware water-bottle or vase. It is thin, and 
well formed on the potter's wheel, of a good 
reddish colour, and polished outside, In size it ia 





$15 in diam. at lip, and 2° at the neck, which 
ia 2" high : the thickness is 0-19. 

Fig. 31. Part of a large pan or basin with o 
hollow horizontal rim, and a vertical edge, some- 
what ornamental. It must have been from 8"'5 
to 8"9 in diam. (uncommon). 


List of iron weapons from Sdvandurga kistvaens. 
Plate IV. 
Fig.1. Spear head or javelin blade; fint and 
thin; blade 9-25 long, 2-15 wide, 0’ thick, tang 


2°25 long. Weight 41 oz. 
Fig. 2. Chisel (P) 95 long, 1-62 wide, 0°25 


- thick. Weight 7 oz. This ia a good serviceable 





wide and 01 thick. Tang 2"-2, 

Fig. 4. Thin dagger-knife with copper fillet. 
The blade when complete would be 8" or 9° long, 
1-2 wide and (0°07 thick. 

Fig.5. Long flat tapering arrow blade 
peal omelets 3 epee 16 of tang), 11 
witle and 016 thick. se pamehs? 


long, 0” 8 wide and 0-16 thick. Weight about § os 


each, Tubes well made and points fine. 


Fig. 7. Maden. shaped (Maga) S507 ae 
long and 04 thick. well made. 
Weight about } oz. 

Fig. 8. Thin flat chisels or cutters, 5" or more 
long, chopping edge 1 “@and 15 wide, and 0-06 





1"-2 wide and 0-1 thick. 
at 10. Part of tapering two-edged blade, 0°12 


ae 11. Awl or needle, 4°°3 long and 015 thick. 
Fig. 12. Part of edged oval cutter or scraper. 





CHINGHIZ EHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.5.A. 
(Continued from vol. IT, p. 278.) 


I Vv. 

The position of Temujin at the period we © 
have reached is not easy to understand. He | 
was the eldest son of Y essugei, the Khakan 
of the Mongol race. He was married to the 
most illustrious tribe of the Turks, and, as wo 


| with Tughrul, the chief of the Kirais who 


he seems redaced to the condition of a mere 
shepherd having few followers and hardly any 
athority, and was virtually a fugitive from the 
great bulk of his people who obeyed the Taijut 
chief Terkutai Kiriltok. Terkutai Kiriltuk and 
the Taijuta encamped, as we have seen, on the 
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Onon. Temujin meanwhile had wandered to the 
upper valleys of the Kerulon, and lived with his 
family on the river Sangur.' 

Tt was while living there that C hin g hi set 
off down the Kerulon to fetch his wife home. 
We afterwards read that be removed further 


up into the higher land of the Kerulon, and | 


settled at the foot of the Birgi,* where he lived 
with his wife Burié, 

When she returned with him, she took with 
her a kaftan or robe made of black sable, asa 
present for her mother-in-law. Temujin, who 
doubtless thought it might be made more useful 
in another way, recalled the fact that his father 
had been on good terms with Taghrul Khiin, tho 
chief of the Kirais, who was therefore like a father 
to himself, and he determined to present the 
kaftan to him, He therefore rode off with his 
brothers to the river Tula, where Tughrual lived, 
and told him he had brought him a present which 
his wife had intended for her mother-in-law. 
Tuoghrul was much pleased, and said “I will 
bring your people together again, and reunite 
the scattered once more to you, and will treasure 
this in my heart,’” 


We must now consider shortly who the | 


K irais and their chief Tug hrul were. Un- 
til recently it has been almost universally con- 
sidered that they were Mongols. In the first 
volumeof my History of the Mongol«* Largued that 


they were Turks, and belonged to the famons — 


section of the Turks called Uighurs. Inthis 
view I have been strengthened by further study, 
The name Kirai® is still borne by a well-known 
stock of Eastern Turks who live in South-Eastern 
Sungaria, and who are very probably descended 
from the Kirais we are now describing. This 
tribe forma the principal section of the Burnt 
or Kirghises proper. Two other tribes belonging 
respectively to the Middle and tho Little Hordes 


of the Kazaks, are still known as Kirai and | 


Kirait, and it is not improbable that the 
Ghirais who ruled in the Krim derived their 
4 There can bo bitte doubt that this was the Sangher 


H yaointhe, where we read the olen rites on the 
wide of the chain of Kentwi, ts ‘saeskone: vA grail rivers, 
rane 200 ij farther north, and tarne towards the south-east : 


pare ca hoodred li thronch a cleft of the ae nod 
receives the Sangher. Timkofaki, vol. If, 
* This mogntsin id also mentioned in + on Chineso Geo- 
sy just oomed, where wo rend—The Birga daba 
(da means a mountain the summit of which may be 
cromed—Id. p. 2237) to the south-cact of the source ad the 
Kerulon is a branch of the Kentei mountains: from ite 
ee oe the Birga-gol which emptios iteelf into the 
—Id. p. 282. 


al work i ieareenael | 


name from the: samas ‘ental These paren 


. Turkish tribes. 


that no modern Mongol tribe bears such a name 
a Kiroi. No ancient author known to me. 


calls the Kirais Mongols. Rashid classes them 


among the people whoafterwards adopted the 
name of Mongol, while the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-whi 
and the Chinese writers nowhere make them 


Mongols. Khuandemir calls them Turks, ond 


Abu'lfaraj, the Syrian historian, speaks of the 
Krit aa a race of the Southern Turks in the 
East (“Gens qouedam Turcorom mediterra- 
naoram in Oriente’’—are the words in the trans- 
lation of Brong and Kirsch), and in another 
place speaks of their king as roling over a tribe 
of barbarian Huns called Cherith.* 

The Uighurs as we know were largely Chris- 


| tinns, thus Carpini tells us they were Christians 


of the sect of the Nestorians." Rubruquia says 
that in all their cities there was a mixture of 
Nestorians and Saracens." The adjoining pro- 
vince of Tangut was the seat of one of the 
metropolitan sees of the Nestorians.” 

I have collected several references shewing 
the prevalence of Christianity in Tangut and its 
neighbourhood in the times of Marco Polo in my 
volume already quoted.’ All this exactly con- 
forms with what we know of the religion of 
the Kirais. Gregorius Bar Hebracus, surnamed 
Abu'lfaraj, was a Jacobite Christian of the 
town of Malatiya in Cappadocia. Hoe was born 
in 1222 and died in 1286. He tells us that in 
the year $98 of the Hejira, te. in 1007 a.p., a 
tribe called K rit, was converted to Christianity, 
and their king was baptised. He gives a nomber 
of details which I have quoted elsowhere."' 
Rubruquis says’* the people of Krit and 
Merkit' wero Nestorian Christians, Rashid- 

u'd-din expresaly says of the Kerais, whom he 
calls Kerait: “They have their own Padishihs, 
and belong to the Christian religion."** Again 
in another place he says of them:—''The fame 


“3Y Yunn-ch's Wao-pi-shi, ed. ) Pall. pp. 43 and 49. 


. Th Hina! ¢ or i thin and other tribal names, ae uma 
epelt, ix merely ther | plural. 
PE oem Chron. Syriacum, ed. cit. pp. 219 and 


nth ond th Wy Tater 179. 
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ofthe Lord Jesus came tothem,and they adopted 
his faith." Von Hammer, in describing Dokuz 
Khatun the wife of Khulaga Khan, who was 
a grand-daughter of Taghrul, the chief of the 


Kirais, says, Ag the Kerait had for a long | 


time been Christians, Dokuz Khatun was much 
attached to the Christians, who during her hife- 
time were in a flonrishing condition * * * 
At the gate of the Orda of Dokuz Khatan was a 
chapel where bells were.constantly rung.’ Again, 
in speaking of Siurkukteni the mother of 
Khulagy, who was aniece of Tughrul’s, he says, 
“ Althongh she was a Christian yet ahe favoured 
the Moslem Imims,” ete."’ 

The phrase Southern Turks in the East, ap- 


plied to the Krit or Keratt by Abn'l-faraj, can | 
was, as we have shewn in the first volume of the 


mean assuredly nothing else than that they 
were Dighura. 


Again, the old Uighur country was Kara- | 


koram and its neighbourhood. It was there 
the Uighurs were attacked and broken to pieces 
by the Hakas in the ‘th century. When 
this happened a large portion of the race went 
southward and settled on the Chinese fron- 


tier. Further, we are expressly told by Visdelou — 


that they attacked the town of Tie nte,’* where 
they were defeated by a Chinese General, and that 
one section of them submitted to the Emperor. 
The other section withthe Khiin asked permission 
to settle at Chin-va, which being refused, it 
attacked the Chinese borders in the following 
year, committed great ravages, and eventuaily oc- 
cupied the country between Tiente and Chin-vu. 
A third section encamped south of Ta-tung-fu 
in the mountains Lin-men-shan. Several of the 
Uighur grandees submitted to the Emperor, and 
were rewarded with titles, and many of their 
followers seem to have become Chinese subjects, 
The Chinese fought several engagements with 
their main body, whichare detailed by Visdelou.'® 
At this time other hordes of them overran 
several provinces of Tangut, and settled there, 
especially in the districts of Sha-chau and Kua- 
chas and as far south as the river Chaidam.™ Tt 
would seem in fact that the whole of the north- 
erm frontier of the present Chinese empire 


~¥ Von Hammer, [khana, vol, I, p. 11, note 1. 
rc Paton = Sees Pa Pe 4 and oh. 
ae Pe 


athier, Mureo Polo, tom. |, p. 214 note. 
 Tenduc. 
ol Op, cit. 154-4, 


oth, Felenchtung, ete. p. 61. 
1 In regard to the name Kirai, Rashido'd-din derives 
tment suc from the fact that once they were raled by o 


chief whe had eight sous, all of whom were dark oom- | 
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south of the Desert, from Sha-chan to the borders 


of the province of Pebchehli, was occupied by 


the Uighurs, and among the places specially 
mentioned as so occupied are Tiente and Ta-tung. 
So extensive waa this occupation that it will 
be remembered in the famous polemic that took 
place between Schmidt and Klaproth about the 
nationality of the Uighurs, the former relied 
almost entirely for his case on a passage in a 
Mongol work on the origin of writing, in which 
it is stated that at one time the people of 
Tangut were called Vighuors. 

The evidence therefore points conclusively 


to the Kirais having been a section of the 
| Uighurs.™ 


Toghru! under his tithe of Wang Khin 


History of the Mongols," the Pres ter J ohn of 
medimval romance, and Prester John’s country 
is called Tendue by Marco Polo, whose 
description enables us to fix it with tolerable 
accuracy. He tells us that on leaving Cala- 


| chan™ he proceeded eastward, and entered the 


land of Prester John, which he calls 
Tendue, whose capital was also named Tendac. 
He tells us it had been the capital of Prester 
John, and that his heirs still rnled there.” After 
leaving this province he proceeded eastwards for 
three days,and then arrived at Chaghan Nor.” 
Colouel Yule identifies the place thas described 
with “the extensive and well cultivated plain 
which stretches from the Yellow River past the: 
city of Koko Khotan which still abounds in the 
remains of cities attributed to the Mongol 
era,” and he goes on to suggest that the 
city of Koko Khotan” is on the site of Prester 
John's capital.” Pauthier identifies Tendac with 
Ta-tung, the name of a city and fu in Northern 
Shan-si, south of the wall and not very far 
by Marco Polo incladed the district now held 
by the Tumed of Koko Khotan and its neigh- 
bourhood. Rashida’d-din in describing the 
country of the Kirais tells us that they lived 
on the borders of K hitai™ as well as in outer 
plexio Je aiapemagatias a aaa i ede 10, 

33 2 Alesha, alittle weet of tte Yellow ‘river, Yale's 
Marco Pols, vol. I, p. 274. 

™ Id. vol I, pp. 275 

‘a nt A bau in mediaeval times. 

af Id. p, 277. ™ ie, China. 





Jaxvary, 1881.] 
Mongolia in the country of Onon and Kelaron,™ 
The latter part of the sentence is & mere gene- 
ral expression, and we may limit it very eon- 
siderably by turning to the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, 
where we are told that Toghrul lived on the 
river Tula and in the Black Forest.” 

This black forest is called KRarauno Ki p- 
ehak by Rashidu'd-din. Toghrol’s camp on 





the Tula was probably at or near the modern | 


town of Urga. This northern settlement of the 
Kirais was apparently their summer quarters 
only, and their principal country when Tughrul’s 
father and grandfather lived was Ten d ue. 

I ought to add that both Abu'l-faraj and 
Rubroquis tell us that he became a pervert 
from Christianity. The former says that on 
marrying a wife belonging to the nation Ka ra- 
khitai, the Cherit King John, whom he a few 
sentences before calls Unach Khin, forsook 
the religion of his fathers, and served strange 
gods." The latter says he had abandoned 
Christianity and taken to idolatry, keeping about 


him those priests of the idola who are addicted | 


to adrcery and the invocation of demons.™ 
Such was the chief and such his peuple to 
whom the young Temujin paid court in his 
earlier days, and who then were probably the 
most powerful neighbours of the Mongols. It 


wonld seem from a passage in Abno’l-ghazi that | 


Toghrol’s wife was the sister of Burté Fujin,” 
which was thus another te binding the Kirai 
and Mongol chiefs together. We must now go 
on with onr story. 

The Yuan-cha'o-pi-shi tells ns that on Temn- 
jin's retorn home from visiting Tughrol there 
went to him an old man called Charchintai 
from the mountain Burkhan leading his son 
Chelmiby the hand, and taking with him 
some furs asa present. He said to Temoujin: 
when you were bornat Deliun BoldakhalI made 
you a present of a baby’s coat lined with sable, 
and presented you with my son, but as he was 
still very young, I took him home, and trained 
him, Now | have bronght him, let him look 
after your horse and open your door,""™ 

Rashida'd-din calls the boy Jelmeh and says 
he belonged to the tribe U riangk ut, and that 
he was surnamed U heh, 2. robber, highway 

. Erdmann, Ten — 

#2 Op. cit. it, 49. Block 

of it Fit isa large wooded 
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ee 


man. He says he was one of Temujin 5 eae 


_ pal amirs, and commanded the vanguard.” 


have previously referred to the U riangkn : 
Rashidn’d-din says further of them, that they 
claimed to have had a part in the metal-forging at 
Irgene Kun, a tradition, as I have said, pointing 
totheir being a Turkish stock, When it thun- 
dered they addressed shouts and jeers to the 
noise, thinking they could thus make it cease. 
The other Mongols on the aberrarts were afraid 
of thunder, and kept inside their ywrta. If 
the lightening killed o fume footed animal 
anc 
took care not to touch it. They deemod that 
the lightning proceeds from a dragon which, 


flying towards the earth, gets its tail entangled, 


and in its rage spits out fire. They believed 
that if fumis, sweet or sour milk, and especially 
wine, was spilt on the ground, the lightning 
would strike their four-footed animals, parti- 
cularly their horses. This also. happened 
when any one put one of his boots ont in the 
sun to dry. Hence when drying their boots 
they covered the top of their tent, or dried them 
inside."* These strange superstitions like many 
others that prevail on the steppe, are the 
heritage of the Shamans, and aro. the 
subjects of mach minute regulation. 

Let og again retarn to Temojin:—It will 
be remembered that when Y ¢s su gei married 
Khoilun, he virtually committed a rape, for he 
carried ber off from the Merki Yeke Jilatn, who 

One morning an old woman named Khoakh- 
chin, who was in the service of Khoilan, and 
who was apparently a concubine of Yessugei 
and the mother of Belgatei, aroused her saying, 
“Get up quickly, it would seem as if the earth 
were quaking. It is probably the Taijut who 
are again upon us.” She also roused Temujin 
and his brothers. They all rose suddenly, as 
did Boghorchi and Chelmi, who were with them, 
and mounted their horses, while Khoilon 
took her daughter Tumalun in her arma. 

Temujin showed little gallantry, for he at 
once rode off with his brothers for the monn- 
tain Borkhan,i. ¢., for the Kentei, and left his 
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wife Borté to her resources. We are told the 
old woman Khoakhchin put her into a black 
kibitka’’ and putting a brindled cow in the 
shafts drove it along the river Tuonggeli, 
They met a party of horsemen, whom the old 
woman tried to put off the scent, and pretended 
she knew nothing of Temujin’s whereabouis, 
as she had been away shearing sheep. They 
rode off, but presently the azle of the kibitka 
broke. The horsemen again came up. They 
seized the old woman, and inquired who was 
inside the cart. She replied that it was 
loaded with wool, but they quickly dismounted 
and searched it, and on finding Burta, put her 
and the old woman on two horses, and rode off 
with them. They then set off in search of 
Temujin himself, following his horse's tracks. 
They rode three times round the mountain Bar- 
khan, but could not penetrate into its recesses 
on account of the woods and bogs on its flanks.™ 

The horsemen were in reality Merki's, led by 
Tokhtoa from the tribe Udout, Dair Usun from 
the tribe Yuvas, and Kha-na-iai Darmala from 
the tribe Khaat, and bad gone, we are told, 
expressly to revenge themselves for the rape of 
Khoilan. 

Mesnwhile Temojin hid away in the moun- 
tain, and sent Belgutei, Boghorohi and Chelmi 
to explore, and when they reported all safe he 
came out from his retreat. He declared that 


the mountain Burkhan had saved his life, and | 


promised that in future he and his descendants 
would sacrifice to it, then turning to the sun, 
putting his scarf about his neck, and holding 
his cap on his hand, he strack his breast nine 
times, and nine times bowed his knee, and poured 
ont an offering of unis. 
with Khazar and Belgutei went off to the 
black forest on the river Tula to see Wang 


Khan and to ask his assistance. Tho latter | 


promised that he would destroy the Merkis and 
restore his wife. He told him to go and inform 
Chamukha, and promised to supply two fumane, 
?. ¢, 20,000 to form the right wing of the army, 
while Chamukha would furnish another two 
fumans for the left wing. The latter according 
to the Yuen-ch'ao-pi-shi was the chief of the 
tribe Jajirat or Juriat, and was reported to have 
been descended from Budantsar by a concubine 





T ie. o cart with a tent fastened 
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who was pregnant when he married her. She 
belonged, we are told, to the tribe Jarjiun 
Adankhan Uriankhajin, Her son was named 
Jajiratai, who had a son named Togu-ndai, 

who had a son Buri Bulehiru, he a son Kara 
Kadan, and he ason Chamnkha. Rashidu'd-din 
on the other hand makes the Jnriat descend from 
Durbayan, the 7th son of Tamench Khiin.”" 
Chamukha afterwards became one of Temujin's 
most bhitterenemies. We are told in the Yuan- 
ch'ao-pi-ahi that he lived at Khorkhon 
Akhubur, which was probably somewhere in 
the valley ofthe Onon. The first name, I believe, 
18 preserved in that of one of the tribotaries of 
the Onon figured in the map in Pallas’s atlas, 
and there called Kirkoun. 

On his return home Temujin sent Khazar 
and Belgutei to C hamukha to tell him what 
had taken place and also to take him Tughrul's 
message. He said he had heard of the event, 
and consented to go, saying they would crosa 


_ the river Kil-ho on a bridge made out of a plant 


called the pig's bristle, which they would plait 
together, and thus approach the quarters of 
Tokhtu, fall upon his yurf through the upper 
opening and defeat his people. “Tell Tughrul 
and Temnjin that I have already equipped my 
army, let the former pass along the front of the 
mountain Burkhan, and meet me in the place 
called Botokhan Boorchi (doubtless somewhere 
on the upper Onon). I have here some people 
belonging to Temujin, From them I will col- 
lect a taman of warriors, and will also take a 


| tumanof my own, and with these two we will 


go up the ricer Onon to the place Botokhan 
Boorchi, where we will nnite.” | 
After this he began to move, Belgutei and 
Khazar now returned and reported the reanlt of 
their mission to Te mu jin and the chief of the 
Kirais. The lIntter thereupon ordered two 
tumans of his people to unite and to march 
over the shoulder of the ntain Burkhan 





Khalduns towards the river St and 


Temnjin’s old camping ground at Birgs. The 
latter with his warriors mounted the Tunggolik 
to the mountain Barkhan, and to where the 
small river Tana (?) flows. He joined Tughrul 
and Taghral’s brother Jakhaganboon the banks of 
the Kimurka*’ in the place Ailkharakhona (?). 








The Kimorka or Tsimurka, according 0 
Fallading, ins tributary of the Onde, WT catock ind bone 
over on my maps, 
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The three set out together for the appointed | 


trysting place Botokhan Boorchi at the source 
of the Onon. When they arrived Chamukha 
had already been there three days, and he said 
angrily: “ When we agree to s time of meeting, 
then whether it be wind or rain, one ought to 
keep one’s appointment. With os Tartars, a 
promise is as good as an oath. If you don't 
mean to fulfil it, there is no need to ask for 
assictance."’ Toghral confessed that he was 
late, and told Chamukha to reproach him as 
muchashe pleased. The united force of 40,000 
men now set ont, as Palladins quainily says, 
to rescue the Mongol Helen. They speedily 
reached the banks of the Ki l-ho.** 

Having crossed this river by a bridge made as 
already mentioned, they arrived at the place 
Buara, where they seized the wives and people 
of Tokhtos. He would also bave been taken, 
but was warned in time by some fishermen, who 
had observed the crossing of the Kil-ho. With 
Dair Ussun and a few followers he fled down 
the river Selanie, (i.. the Selinga) to Bargachin. 
As he pursued the fugitives down the Selinga, 
Temujin shouted out the name of his wife Burté. 
She happened to be there, and noting hig voice 
dismounted from the kijitka, and with the old 
woman Khoakhchin ran up to his horse and seized 
ita bridle. The moon wasthen shining, and they 
recognised each other, The same night he 
went to tell his frends what had happened. 
The porsuit was stopped for a while, and they 
stopped.** 

Tt seeme that Jiladu, from whom Y es- 
sug ei had forcibly carried off his wife Khoilun, 
was a brother of Tokhtos. A third and 


younger brother was C hilger, to whom when | 


the Merkis carried off Bart4 they had married her. 
which had overtaken his people. “I,” he said, 
‘am like the black raven who is fated to feed on 
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this misfortune on my people, It willretarn.on 


my head. To save my life I most hide in some 
dark and secret place." Wherenpon he fied.** 
pat the cangue upon him, and then returned 
to the mountain Burkhan. Meanwhile Bel- 
gutei searched for his mother, t.¢, for Khoakh- 


chin, He entered the yurf she had been living 
in by one door as she fled out of another. “I 


have heard,” she said, “that my children have 
been made princes, and Iam here and have been 
given to a vile man, bow am I to look them in 
the face?" Wherenpon she hid herself in o 
thicket. Belgutei who was beside himself went 
about shouting—Restore me my mother. The 


| Merkis who had taken part in the raid, 300 in 


number, were all put todeath. Of their widows 
those who were worthy were remarried, while the 
rest were made slaves of. The three allies now 
returned home by way of Talkhini Aral between 
the Orkhon and the Selinga. Temujin and 


| Chamuk ha went back to the latter's quarters 


at Khorkhon-okbchibir, bat Tughrul going 
behind the mountain Burkhan passed the three 
and Khnli-ya-ta Sibjit.** 

He occupied himself on the way with a great 
hont, and eventually reached his camp again 
on the Tula. Weare told that in their retreat 
the U duut Merkit abandoned a five year old 
boy named Kichu, who was left behind in 
their camp. He was very handsome, and had 
beautifal sparkling eyes, and was clothed in the 


white for of the river sable.*”’ On his head was 
@ sable cap and on his feet boots made from 


Temujin's mother Khoilan.“ 
‘Of this long story Rashida’d-din has preserved 


only a very shortand distorted sccount, He 
gays the Merkis captured Temojin when he 
was very young, and afterwards often plundered 
hia camp, and once carried off Burté Fujin, 
and took her to Wang Ehin, who on her 
husband's request restored berto him.** It was 
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ture that Khoilon gave birth to a boy, who | 
was named Juchi,orthe unexpected. He was 
the eldest son of Chinghiz Khin, and the cir- 
cumstances attending his birth seem to have 
thrown some suspicions on his legitimacy, which 
somewhat affected his later fortunes.” We are 
told the young child wassurrounded with dongh, 

and was thus carried along safely in the clonk of 
a Mongol officer. As Jncohi died in 1224 at 
the age of 48, it follows that he was born in 1176, 
which waa therefore the date of these adventures. 
Let us now consider the Merkitor Merged 
as the name iswritten by Schmidt. Thewordis 
the plural of mergen,” whose primary meaning 
is skilfal, dexterous, and oa skilfol archer 
or shooter is pre-eminently styled Mergen. 
It ia a name therefore which is merely descrip- 
tive, and answers to the Manchn Solon." The 
Merkit are in fact confosed withtheS ol ona, 
and are called Solongos Merged by Ssanang 
Setzen, a nume of hisown which led toa fruitless 
polemic between Schmidt and Klaproth. The 
Merkit with whom Temnujin came in contact 
lived on the lower Selinga. They were also 
according to Rashidn’d-din called Uduyutor 
Udayot Merkit, a name they derived accord- 

ing to Klaproth from the river Uda, a well- 
known eastern tributary of the Selinga, which 
was probably therefore the chief camping ground 
ofthe race. Rashid also says they were divided 
into four tribes. The name of the first of these 
reads Uighur in the MSS. followed by Von 
Hammer and Erdmann.”* Klaproth says that 
in one passage where Rashid sneaks of the wives 
of Ogotai EKhiin he calls this tribe U hat.” 
D'Ohsson reads it Ohuz, which is doubtless 
right, for in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi we find one of 
the tribes of Merki called Yovas. The second 
tribe Rashid calls Mudan, the third T uda- 
kalin, ond the fourth Ji yun.” 

The Ywan-ch'ao-pi-ahi names three ony of 
their tribes, which it calls respectively Ud unt, 
Yuvas and Khaat. 

The domicile of the Merk it « is not difficult 
to fix,iall the evidence points to their having 
occupied the country watered by the Eastern 
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| feeders of the Sélinga. The Yuan-ch ‘ao-pi-ehi 
says that Toktoa, the roler of the Udunt, 
had his camp at Bunrakeher, ¢. e. the plain of 


Buura. This is apparently the district watered 
by the little muddy river Bura, which falls into 
the Selinga south ofthe Chikol. Dair Uann, 


the chief of the Yuvas, lived between the Orkhon 
"and the Selinga in the place called Talkhini Aral. 


Aral means island, and the description doubtless 
applies to “ the Entre-Rios,”’ limited on the east 
and west bythe Orkhon and Selinga respectively. 
Kia-a-tai Darmala lived in Kharachi-keher, tc. 
the plain of Kharachi. Rashid tells us that 
in 1197 Chinghiz Khiin marched against the 
Udayut Merkit, and defeated them near the river 
Monja in the district of Karas Muran before 
the Relnoran™ and in the neighbourhood of 
the Selinga,“” The Fuan-chd calls this river the 


Manacha-ula.” The Karas Muran of this notice 


is probably the district watered by the Kara-gol 
which falls into the Orkhon, while the Monja is 
to be recognized in the Manzia, a well-known 
tribatary of the Chikoi, which rises between the 
great and little Kentei, crossea the Siberian 
frontier at Obur Khadsin Useu, and then goes by 
the fort of Manzinskoi.™ 

The next year Wang K han marched against 
the Merkit and defeated them at a place called 
Bakeh Kebreh.™ 1 notice a place called 
Baikara on Ritter’s map as situated on the Chikoi 
nearly opposite the outfall of the Manzia. 

On another occasion Chin g hi 2 having pur- 
sued the Uhuzor Yuvas Merkit, made terms with 
them on a river Bar. This may be the Bure 


already named, or perhaps the Boro, a tributary 





of the Kara-gol. Lastly, when Chinghiz con- 


quered the tribe of Dair U sun, weare told he 


did so ata fortified place ealled Kurukchal or 


Khurnkkipehak near the Selinga.™ 

These citations suffice to prove that the 
ecuntry of the Merkit was in fact that 
watered by the Eastern feeders of the Selinga. 
In one place the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-ehi distinctly calls 
the country of the Merkit, Selinga. This exactly 
fits Marco Polo's description when he tells us 
thatiom Mnving- Consroccn tind the Altai * * @ 


mie. the Kerulon. 
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you go north for 40 days till you reach a country 
called the Plainof Bargu. The people there 
are called Mescript.”* “ They are a very wild 
race and live by their cattle, the most of which 
are stags, and these stags, I assure you, they used 


to ride upon. Their customs are like those of | 


the Tartara, and they are subject to the Great 
Ehan.""* 

In regard to the nationality of the Merk it 
our evidence unfortunately ia very slight I 
believe they were Torks, and like the Kirais 
abranch of the Vighurs. In Rashid’s table they 


are classed with the various tribes who after- | 


wards called themselves Mongol, bat itis clear 
from the genealogies, etc. etc, that they did not be- 
long tothe Mongol nation proper. Their name, 
& Mere appellative, is no guide, RKubroguis 
links them with the Kirais in speaking of the 


Crit and Meerit who were Christians and subjects | 


of Unk Khan. In the biography of Su-bu-t'ai 
in the Yuan-shi, we find them associated in one 


army corps with the Kinch’a or Kipchaks and | 


the Nai-mans, both Torkish tribes.*" Lastly we 
find in Rashid a reference to another tribe of the 
same name and perhaps origin living in the 
mountains near Bishbaligh or the Uighur country 
proper, and who are apparently the Mukritw 
of Theophylactus. 

When defeated by Temujin, the Merkit 
apparently migrated in twodirections, onesection 
down the Selinga and the other westward. As to 
the former I am going to venture upon a sugges- 
tion, only at present a tentative.one, but as I 
believe worthy of study, Perhaps the most 
interesting of all the tribes of Turkish descent 
which still remain in Northern Asia are the 
Yoakutsoftheriver Lena. There they ovcupy 
an isolated position surrounded by Tungusicand 
other tribes, and entirely separated from the main 
body of Turks. They occupy a considerable 
area extending southwards as far as the Aldan, 
eastwards as far as the Kolyma, and west as far 
as the Yenissei, Their physique is very Mon- 
golian, closely resembling that of the Buriata of 
Inke Baikal, while their language is Turkish in 
the main, but has been considerably sophisticated 
by an infusion of Mongol words. 

Every inquirer who has studied the Yakuts 
is agreed that they have migrated to their present 
quarters on the Lena from more southern climates 


* Bamusio apparently reads it Mecriti, see Klaproth, 
Nowe. Fee Ee tom LL ne dah and aL 








within a comparatively recent , period. Their 
traditions all point to this conclusion. Isbrand 
Ides, the earliest traveller who notices them, 
goes so far as to say that they migrated in con- 


— sequence of the Russian extension in Siberia, that 


is as recently as the 17th century, but this is 


incredible, unless it means that they have within 


the Jast two centuries pushed their northern 
frontier considerably farther. Dobell was told 
by the Yakuts that they were descended from 
two tribes, one of them called Batulen. They 
affirmed that they migrated under their chief 
called Omogoy Bey to the country of the Buriats, 
where they stayed for a considerable time, And 
this is confirmed by another tradition that they 
formerly lived with the Buriats and formed 
one people with them. 

They seem to have lived on bad terms with 
the latter, by whom they were frequently 
attacked, and, who at length collecting all their 
hordes, had determined to exterminate them. 
Taking advantage of a superstition which pre- 
vented the Buriats from fighting between the 
fall moon and the new, they eacaped from 
Irkutsk across the mountuins to the Lena, on 
which they embarked in rafts with their cattle 
and horsea, and soon escaped beyond the reach 
of pursuit, and we are told the place of their 
embarkation is still known as Yakutak oi- 
avoz, or the Yakut transport, to the Russians. 

After a while we are told their second tribe 
followed the example of the first, and migrated 
under a chief named Elliya, and on reaching 
Yakotsk amalgamated with the former one 
Wrangel says their leader was o Tartar named 
Sakhalan, who on arriving at Yakutak married 
a Tongusian woman, Strahlenberg, who is 
followed by Latham, calls their leader Deptgi 
Tarchan-tegin, He also gives Zachs as the 
name of one of their ancient princes. How- 
ever the details may differ, and for a rectifica- 
tion of these we must wait till we have more 


evidence, the main fact remains that only very 


recently the Yakut s were neighbours of the 
Bariats, and have displaced a prior population 
on the Lena consisting of Tungos, Omoki, 
Shelagi and Yukahiri, none of whom were 
Turks. Anold Yakut, 82 years old, told Wran- 
gel that his people were formerly more civilized 
before they separated from the other Tartar 
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ters. He said his race had formerly inhabited far 
distant southern lands, and quoted several popu- 
lar sayings in proof of it in which gold and 
gems, lions and tigers of which they are now 
quite ignorant are mentioned. To this we may 
add that the Yakuts use the famous cycle of 


animals employed by the southern Turks and 


the Mongols in calculating their chronology. 
Following up this cloe,and bearing in mind the 
distinctively Turkish language spoken by the 
Yakuts, the evidence we have ofa mixture of 
Buriat blood,and the more distinct characteristic 
that being Turks they are not Muhammadans 
but Shamanists, it ought not to be difficult to 
discover their nearest relations. The emigra- 
tion of such tribes is bounded by certain con- 
ditions. In winter small parties and detached 
families of hunters find their way across the 
snow-covered tundra, but a whole race emigrates 
generally along some river. The traditional 
method in the case of the Yakuts is also the 
most reasonable. Following the mighty river 
Lena to its head waters, we arrive at the sea of 
Baikal, whose shores are now occupied by the 
Buriats, the Bratzki of the Russian writers, 
an incroaching race, formerly limited to the 
region south of the Baikal Lake, and only 
recently and since the Hussian conquest of 
Siberia pushing further north and west. Close 

to the Baikal lake and on the river Angara 
stands the city of Irkutsk. This city is do- 
scribed by Isbrand Ides, the earliest authority 
we have for this region, under the name of 
Jekuts ka, and itis so named on his map. 
It is placed on a small tributary of the Angara 
called by him the Jekut. I have no hesita- 
fion in accepting this form of the name as 
one currentin the time of Ides, nor have I much 


hesitation in assigning it and the river on which 





Yaknots from which they took their name, as 
Ides expressly anys, and from which they were 
driven by the encroachment of the Russians. 
This area is close to that of the Buriats on the 
one hand and to that of kindred races to the 
Turks on the other. and is placed at the very 
fountain head from which a migration would 
naturally creep down the Lena, Now it is a 


very remarkable fact in confirmation of this 


reasoning that the name Baik al iteelfis not of 
Mongol origin, but as we are expressly told, is a 
Yakut gloss, the Yakuts now living s long way 
from the Baikal. From all these facts I am 
convinced that the Yakuts were once the domi- 


nant race about the Baikal, and have since been 


thrast ont and moved down the Lens. This 
brings us to the gist of our question. The only 


tribe which is known to me in early times which 


can be identified with the ancestors of the 
Yaknuts is that of the Merkita of the 13th cen- 


| tury. Like the Yakuts they were Turks, like 


were unsophisticated by Muhammadaniam, and 
were no doubt cobeirs of the old cnlture of the 
Uighurs. 

The Yakuts ocenpied as we know the 
country just opposite the head stream of the Lena. 
Their name, we are told, is not indigenous 
name Merkit was doubtless a mere appellative 


also of foreign origin. I believe therefore that 


when defeated and dispersed by Ching his 
KhintheMerkits withdrew across the Baikal, 
whence they have gradually wandered down the 
Lena, and that the Yakuts are descended from 
them. This I take to be an important result 


| for the ethnographer and historian of Asia, and 


enables us to simplify wery considerably the 
disintegrated history of the Turks. 





MISCELLANEA. 


VESTIGES OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 

The village of Gomuche Tepé itself is remark- 
sble sa being the only maritime Tarkoman village 
af my importance | on . Cone ooast. The 
only & smal) annoal eS PS The in- 
terior administration of the place is entirely in 





| the hands of the Turkomans. The main 


industry 
of Gumuche Tepé is fish-drying, preparation of the 
| by the residents. The settlement dates from o 
| northward, close to the water's edge, This mound, 
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two hondred yards leng by eighty in breadth, is 
entirely artificial, constituting the western extre- 
mity of the great line of defence constructed by 
Alexander the Great as a barrier against Skythian 
invasion, and which runs eastward as far as Budi- 
nurd on the Aterek, ten days’ ride from the 
coast. It is occasionally used os a place of burial 
by the Turkomana. 
pieces of silver money, benring the head of Alex- 
ander, are frequently found, and hence its name 
of Gamuche Tepé (the Silver Hill). Ita base and 
sides are covered with an immense quantity of 
jarge bricks, formerly constituting the fortifica- 
tionsofthestation. Fragments of ancient pottery 
and glass also abound. Close by ia a Turkoman 
village named Khorib, which the inhabitants my 
is the name of the old town that existed alongside 
the military station. It was doubtless at the 
mouth of the Giurgen that reliefs of the garrison 
and the necessary supplies were formerly disem- 
barked. From the hill a brick wall formerly ran 
zig-tng ina sonth-easterly direction. The founda- 
tions of this wall are still to be seen. It was 
about three feet thick, and built of flat bricks 
nearly twelve inches square, very heary and ex- 
tremely hard. The mortar binding them together 
is even atill harder. This wall must have been 
deliberately destroyed. Even the long period 
which has elapsed since its constraction would not 
sufficiently account for the total demolition of a 
wall constructed so solidly. This wall ran’ along 
the very slightly raiced watershed of the Aterek 
and Giurgen Rivers, much closer to the latter than 
to the former. I think it is Vambéry who anys it 
was so placed as to be beyond the reach of the 
inundations caused by the overflow of the Grorgen. 
This cannot have been the reason; for such a 
thing as the overflow of the river is absolutely 
impossible, at so great a depth does its channel, 
for the greater part of its course, ran below the 
level of the surrounding plain. At intervals of 
three to four miles, sometimes moch closer, are 
the remains of immense entrenched camps, each 
having usually a kind of acropolis, consisting of a 
great earth ound, two to three hundred yards 
long, one hondred to one hundred and fifty wide, 
and forty to fifty feet in height. The Turkomans 


have names for cach of these mounds or tepés. 


Weatward of Gumuche Tepé are the entrench- 
ments named respectively Kara and Suli Tepdes 
(Greater and Lesser), Karga Tepd, Sigur Tepé, 
Attoun Tepé (Gold-hill), pee Aser Shyah. Rising 
abruptly from the midst of the dead level plain, 
these tepés are conspicuous objects. In many 
cases portions of the brick revétement which for- 
morly retained the sides of the mounds at a steep 
slope still remain, In rear of the main line of 


When excavating graves | 





edkaahaol and south of the Giurgen, is a 
second line of hills, but at much greater distances 
from ench other than those of the former, The 
Turkomans inform one that these hills and walla 
were made by Iskender “ol Karnein (Alexander 
with two horns), Some, however, will insiat that 
they are the work of Suleiman ibn Daod ‘Solomon, 
the son of David), a person to whom all works of 
a surprising nature are attributed.—Daily News’ 





GHAZNT, 

Gharni lies on the borderland between the 
powerful clan of the southern Ghilznis, whose 
headquarters is at Khelati-Ghilzai and the War- 
dake, who extend northwards towards Kabul, 
but its military importance has always kept it in 
the hands of the central power. It is distant about 
#0 miles south-west from Kabul and 230 miles 
north-east from Kandahar. The existing town has 
shronk back to the limits of the old citadel, which 
stands on # mound, partly natural and partly 


artificial, rising about 40 feet above the plain. The 


elevation above the sea is given ns 7,726 feet, or 
more than 1000 feet higher than Kabul, and there- 
fore proportionately colder. The shape is an 
irregular square, each side being sbout a quarter 
ofa mile.long, and thus the entire perimeter is not 
more than one mile. The highest ground is in the 
north-east, where is situated the Bala Hissar, or 
Upper Fort. When Ghazni was stormed by 
General Keane in 1839 the fortifications consisted 
of a masonry wall, rising about 30 feet sheer from 
the face of the mound. Below ran na fans braye and 


| a wet ditch, which could be flooded from the river 


of Ghazni, that flows round the western angle 
and ultimately falls into the salt lake of Ab-i- 
Istada. These fortifications were blown up by 
General Nott in 1842, when he retired by this 
route from Kandahar to India. No European ha« 
since visited the spot, but itis known that Shir 
Ali repaired the works, and doubtless they have 


been reconstructed substantially in their old form. 


From a military point of view, they are command- 
ed by neighbouring heights both north and south, 
upon which batteries could be erected; but the 
walls are probably proof against field artillery. 
The town of Ghazni hss a considerable bazar, which 
constitutes an entrepét for the trade of India which 
passes by the Gomal route. The honses are thickly 
built of mod, and the streets are described as 
even more narrow and dirty than those of Afghan 
towns generally. 

In popalation and in trade Ghazni cannot com- 
pare with the threegreat cities of Kabul, Kandahar, 
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religious sanctity the name atill retains o strong 
hold upon the Afghan imagination. Here was 
the capital of Mahmod of Ghazni, or Mahmud 
the Destroyer, a4 he is known in Eastern story, 
the first of the Mohammadan conquerors of India, 
and the only one who had his home in Afghanistan, 


though he was himself of Torki or Mongol nation- | 


ality. Seventeen times did he issue forth from 
his native mountains, spreading fire and sword 
over the plains of Hindnstun, wostward as far as 
the Ganges Valley, and southward to the shore of 


Gujarit. Seventeen times did he return to Ghazni, | 


laden with the spoil of Rajput Kings, and the 
shrines of Hindu pilgrimage, In one of these 
expeditions his goal was the far-famed temple 
wf Somnith or Somnith Patan in Gujarii, 
Resistance was vain, and equally useless were 
the tears of the Brahmans, who besought him to 
take their treasures, bat at least spare their idol. 
With his own hand, and with the mace which is 
the counterpart of Excalibur in Oriental legend, 
he smote the face of the idol, and a torrent of 
precious stones gushed out." When Keane's army 
took Ghazni in 1899, this mace was still to be 
seen hanging up over the sarcophagus of Mahmud, 
and the tomb was then entered through folding 
gates, Which tradition asserted to be those of the 
Temple of Somnith. Lord Ellenborough gave 
instructions to General Nott to bring back with 
him to India both the mace and the gates. The 
Intter, a6 is well-known, now lie mouldering in 
the lumber room of the fort at Agra, for their 
authenticity is absolutely indefensible; but the 
mace could nowhere be found by the British 
plunderer. Mahmud reigned from 907 to 1030 a.n., 
and in his days Ghazni was probably the first city 
in Asia. The extensive ruins of his city stretch 
northwards along the Kabul road for more than 
two miles from the present town ; but all that now 
remains standing are two lofty pillars or minarets, 
400 yards apart, one bearing the name of Mahmud, 
the other that of hia son Masaud, Beyond these 
ruins again is the Roza or Garden which surrounds 
the mausoleum of Mahmud. The building. itself 
is @ poor structure, and can hardly date back for 
eight centuries. The great conqueror is said to 
rest beneath a marble slab, which bears an in- 
scription in Cufic characters, thus interpreted by 
Major (now Sir Henry) Rawlinson :—" May there 
he forgiveness of God upon him, who is the great 
lord, the noble Nizam-ud-din (Ruler of the Faith) 
Abnl Kasim Mahmud, the son of Sabaktagin ! May 
God have mercy upon him!" The Ghaznivide 


1 Thies ES tradition and not correct in detaile.—_E. 
pa eget from - Sp - Cor (bey is pres 

in Yule's editoo e Wonders F t, by Friar 

Jordans, pref. p. 2. a4 
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dviiaey founded by Mahmod lasted for more than 


| century after bis death, though with greatly 
restricted dominions. Finally, it was extinguished 


in 1152 by one of those awful acts of atrocity 
which are fortunately recorded only in the East. 
Alau'd-din, Prince of Ghor, a town in the 
north-western hills of Afghanistan, marched upon 
Ghazni to avenge the death of two of his brothers. 
The King was slain in battle, and the city given 


up to besacked. The common orders of the people 


were all massacred upon the spot; the nobles were 
taken to Ghor, and there put to death, and their 
blood used to cement the rising walla of the 
oo Henceforth the name of Ghazni scarcely 

again appears in history, except as a fortress 


and o place of associations.—Daily News’ Corres- 


a 


THE THANA MARTYRS.* 

CIOCCCALX.® Pope John read in the consis- 
tory, with great approval, a letter which he had 
received, to the effect following. “'To wit, that cer- 
tain brethren of the orders of Minors and Preach- 
ers, who had been sent on o mission to Ormus 
to preach the faith to the infidels, when they 
found that they could do no good there, thought 
it well to go over to Columbam* in Indin. And 
when they arrived at the island called Dyo,* 
the brethren of the order of Minora separated 
from the rest of the party, both preachera and 
secular Christiang, and set out by land to a place 
called Thana, that they might there take ship for 
Oslambum. Now thore was at that place a cer- 
tain Saracen of Alexandria Yusufus" by name, and 
be summoned them to the presence of Melich, the 
governor of the land, to make inquest how and 
why they were come. Being thus summoned, he 
demands, what manner of men are ye called? 
They made answer, that they were Franks, devoted 
to holy poverty, and anxious to visit St. Thomas. 
they replied that they were true Christians, and 
uttered many things with holy fervour regarding 
the faith of Christ. But when Melich let them 


| go, the nforesaid Yusuf a second ond a third 


At length Melich and the Cadi and the people of 
the place were assembled, pagans and idolaters ag 
well as Saracens, and questioned the brethren : 
How can Christ, whom ye call the Virgin's son, be, 
the son of God, seeing that God bath not o mate ? 


Wenig candace a 


5 This date 1319 zoust be an error, for Odorious of Frinla 
who was ot [h&yh in 1522, describes the events events as having 


Dae * Yosul. 
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Beneration, as from the sun's rays, from trees, 
from germs in the soil; so that the infidels could 
not resist the Spirit who spake inthem. Bout the 
Saracens kindled a great fire, and said: Ye say 
that your law is better than the law of Mahomet ; 
and it be so, go ye into the fire, and by miracle 
prove your words. The brethren replied that, for 


the honour of Christ, that they would freely do; 


and brother Thomas coming forward would first 
go in, but the Saracens suffered him not, for that 
he seemed older than the others; then came 
forward the youngest of the brethren, James of 
Padus, a young wrestler for Christ, and inconti- 
nently went into the fire, and abode in it until it 
was well nigh spent, rejoicing and uttering praise, 
and without any burning of his hair even, or of 
the cloth of his gown. Now they who stood by 
shouted with a great cry, Verily these be good and 
holy men ! 

“But the Cadi, willing to deny so glorions a 
miracle, said: It is not os ye think, but hia 
raiment came from the land of Aben......" a grent 
friend of God, who when cast into the flames ii 
Caldea, took no hurt; therefore, hath this man 
abode ecathelesa in the fire, 

“Then stripped they the innocent youth, and 
all naked as he was born was he cast by four men 
into the fire. But he bore the flames without 
hurt, and went forth from the fre unscathed and 
rejoicing. Then Melich set them free to go 
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whither they would. But the Cadi, and the afore- 
said Yusuf, full of malice, knowing that they had - 
been entertained in the house of a certain Chris- 
tian, said to Melich: What dost thou ? why slayest © 
thou not these Christ-worshippera? He replied : 
That I find no cause of death in them. But they 
say: if ye let them go, all will believe in Christ, 
and the law of Mahomet will be utterly destroyed. 
Melich again ways : What will ye that I should do, 


 Beeing that I find no cause of death? Bat they 


aaid: His blood be upon us, for it is said that if 
one cannot go pilgrim to Mecca, let him slay a 
Christian and he shall obtain a fall remission of 
ging, 68 if he had visited Mecca. Wherefore, the 
night following, the three men aforesaid, Melich, 
the Cadi, and Yusuf, sent officers who despatched 
the three brethren, Thomas, James, and Deme- 
trius, to the joys of heaven, bearing the palm of 
martyrdom. And after awhile, having made 
brother eter, who was in another place, present 
himself before them, when he firmly held to the 
faith of Christ, for two days they vexed him with 
sore afflictions, and on the third day cutting off 
his head, accomplished his martyrdom. But their 
comrades, the preachers and the rest, when they 
heard this, wrote to the West lamenting wofully 
that they had been parted from the company of 
the holy martyrs, and enying that they were 
devoutly engaged in recovering the relics of the 
martyrs.” 
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A Crassirren Inpex to the Saxscerr MSS. in tho Polaco 
nb Teciers. Prepared for the Madraa Government by 
A.C. Barna, Ph.D., &e. (London: Triibnor und Co. 


In March 1871, Dr. Bornell was deputed to 
examine the Tanjore Palace library by Lord Napior 
and Ettrick, then Governor of Madras. Then, he 
says, “I found it to be, though with huge masses 
of rubbish properly buried in it, of far greater im- 
portance than was suspected, and I suggested a 
tulerably complete catalogue, instead of a brief and 
partial report. To this, Lord Napier at once 
assented. I was at Tanjore for nearly cloven 
months, and in this time I drew up the slips for 
the 12,376 MSS, in the library as roughly classified, 
and I also sorted them roughly to begin the work 
of drawing up the Catalogue. I was then re- 
quired to go to a distance of somo hundreds of 
miles to take up very heavy routine work. This 
impeded sadly my progress, and I had often to 
In 1874, 1 got back to Tanjore, bat my official 


duties continued so heavy, that I could do but 


little, and it was only when I was onabled bu 


devote three months to this work alone at the end 
of 1878 and the beginning of 1879, that 1 could 
finally complete this Catalogue. But for these 
numerous and serions obstacles to my progress 
the work would have been done longago.” _ 

| The arrangement of the Index is oxrcellent, 
Many works being represented by a number of 
copies of different ages, the description of each 
work is founded on the copy which seemed to 
Dr. Burnell to be the original, from which in many 
casea the others had been copied; and, in the case 
of the more important, a tolerably full description 
is given, with extracts to ahow the state of the 
texts. The other copies are then described simply 
with reference to age, writing, extent, and general 
condition. By this means the author has oon. 
trived to compress the detailed account of over 


" Sic. perhaps Ibo Aser, the Mubammadan name for the son of Tersh, i. ¢. Abraham. 
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Vedic and Technical Literature ; 2, Philosophy and 
Law; and 3, Drama, Epics, Puriinas, and Tantras. 


In mack subdivision the collection contains fairly | 


representative works and recensions peculiar to 
Southern India. In the introduction Dr. Burnell 
says:—"“ One important fact will, at once, be 
evident from this Catalogue—the great part taken, 
during later times, in §. India in the development 
of Sanskrit literature. More has been done, in 


this way, during the past thousand years in the | 


South than in the North.” The complete volume 
occupies 240 royal 4to pages, double colamns, and 
was printed in England, Dr. Rost (Librarian of 
the India Office) reading the proof-sheets during 
the author's absence in India. Dr, Rost has com- 
piled three foll indexes which complete this very 
important volume. 

Tre Retiaions of Cama: Confocianiem and Tioism 
described and compared with Christianity. By James 
in the University of Oxford (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton : 1550), 

There are few men living better qualified to 
supply us with correct information on the subject 
of the religions of China than the Oxford Pro- 
fessor of the Chinese Language and Literature, 
and this volame presenta the reader with a very 
accurate outline of the two principal. Buddhism, 
for which some writers ignorantly claim most of 
the Chinese population, is almost ignored by the 
author as a minor sect; so that the oft-repented 
statement that Buddhism claims a greaternumber 
of votaries than any other religion, rpquires at 
least re-examination. Of the creat and all but 
over-mastering influence of Buddhism on the 
development of Taoism, however, there is no doulyts 
and Dr. Legge illustrates this very strikingly. 

“You go into a Buddhist temple in China,” he 
says, “and what strikes you most at first sight 
is the three gigantic images in the principal hall, 
called the San Pio, or * Three Precious Ones.’ 
You know that in the theory of Buddhism ‘ the 
three precious ones’ are Intelligence personified 
as Boddha, the Low, and the Church; but an 


attendant of the temple will tell you that the | 


images represent Buddha past, present, and to 
come. The common people, ignorant of the 
esoteric tiew of a Trinity, cannot understand the 
logical abstractions that are thus represented, and 
blindly worship what they suppose are three 
divinities ; and when you stand, as I have often 
done, a long time before the great figures, you feel 


that you are sympathizing with their popular | 


worshippers more than with the philosophers. 

" Sot Bo mene into a Taoist temple, and are 
immediately confronted by three vast images, 
which you ‘mistake at first for the precious 





Buddhas 
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a. pByand: -by you see that ‘they: are 
different, and understand that they are San 
Ch'ing, ‘the three Pure or Holy Ones’: ‘the 








| Perfect Holy One’; ‘ the Highest Holy One’; and 


‘the Greatest. Holy One.’ Each of them has 


the title of T'ien Tsun, the Heavenly and 
| Honoured, and also the title of Shang Ti or 


God, the latter taken from the Confacian or old 
religion of the country, The second of the three 
ia ‘the Most High Prince L Ao,’ the nsnal style in 
tpeaking of Lito-taze; bot his fall title is‘ the 
greatest Holy One (the Lord) of Taoand Virtue, 


the Heavenly and Honoured.’ The firat of the ~ 


three, ‘the Perfect (literally Gemmeous,)Holy One, 
who was at the first beginning, the Heavenly and 


Honoured,’ is also called ‘ F'an-kd," or Chaos. 


Pan-kd is spoken of by the common people as 
‘the first man, who opened up heaven and carth.’*’ 
And “in Taoist picture-books, I have seen him 
asa shaggy, dwarfish Hercules, developing from 
mense hammer and chisel with which he ia breaking 
the chaotio rocks.” “Next to them is Yé 
Hwang Shang Ti, ‘the gemmeous sovereign, 
God,’ who has ina great measure displaced the 
others from the public mind, superintending, as 
he is supposed to do, all human affairs, and also 
exercising a control overthe physical world. He 
is styled ‘the God of mysterious existence." The 
Tioists contend that he is the same with the 
Shang Tiof the classics, forgetting that Shang 
Ti was worshipped by the ange Shin, more than 
two thousand years before Taoism had assumed 
the form of a religion. And more than this: the 
original of this popular idol was a magician of the 
Chang family that bas given eo many patriarchs 
to Taoism whose deification cannot be traced 
higher than the Tang dynasty, in our 7th or 8th 
century’ (pp. 166-160). 

The first two lectures, or half the volume, is 
devoted to Confucianism, as the national religion 
of China is usually called. But this religion does 
not owe ita origin to the Ohinese sage; he only 
expounded it. “ Ho received it, ns did others, from 
prehistoric time, both in its twofold worship and 
in ite rales of social daty."” “ He tanght morality, 
bat nota morality without reference to God. He 
taught coremonialism, but not for the sake of the 
ceremony merely. His formation did not content 
itself with the outward observance of established 
rites” (pp. 123,124). To Confucianism the Chinese © 
owe their beat morality, 

What is called the Science of Comparative 


| Religion—a title to which the new study is han 


as yet entitled—has of late yeara drawn forth 
many books, of which but a few are written with 
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cas Of deduction that ought to entitle them to 
seriog® attention and a long life. Dr. Legge's 
volume, though written in quite a popular style, is 
one of sterling value on account of both these 
features, and is thos o valuable contribution to the 
comparative study of religions, which ought to be 
welcomed by every student. He does not suppose 


that the Divine origin of Christianity “imprints | 


the brand of falsehood on other religions. They 
are "to be tested according to what they are in 


themselves," the good is to be approved; the 


defective to be noted; and the wrong to be dis- 
approved, “The study of them continues to be 
a duty, full of interest and importance.” But 
this unprojudiced study will dissipate the imagi- 


nation of some, that “we shall find one truth of 


importanes here and another there, and that, 
bringing these together, we may, by an eclectic 
process, frame a universal religion that will super- 
sede Christianity itself.” 

anata Sey alba asters Motion, Cos 


dou: Printed for the Hakluyt Society; 
Captain John Davis, of Sandridge, Devon, 
“stands foremost among the navigators of the 


great Queen os s seaman, combining scientific | 


knowledge and skilled pilotage with the qualities 
of a fearlessand determined explorer.” So far his 
biographer; who has well earned the right to use 
Davia'a greatest exploits were connected with 
that fatal and heroic mare's nest the North-West 
Passage; whereof he was the inventor. Three 
times he essayed it with cournge and (circum- 
stances Considered) succes# ejual to those of any 
of hig followers on that path, When the Court 
and City had had enongh of tho North-west Pas- 
ame for one generation, we find him sailing for 
the already discovered South-west Passage of the 
Straits of Magellan, with the unfortunate Caven- 
dish. But neither by this route was he to gain 
the “Golden Indies.” The squadron failed to 
pass che Straits; and pot back. intending to 
harry the Brazilian ports a3 a pis aller. 
They were scattered by tempest; some lost j 
and the few survivors brought nothing back to 
England bot accusations against cach other. 
Davis himeelf waa accused of desertion by Caven- 
dish, in hix testamentary letter to Sir Tristram 
Gorges. Ho is, however, acquitted by Captain 
Markham; and no one will wish to dispute the 
verdict. It would appear, howerer, that his repu- 


1 Vide the Hawking Ve published by the Hakiny 
| lon, 1ST ane, editor of that volume, r. 








time, employed in any great enterprise. He 
brought out, however, two important works; The 
Seaman's Secrets, 1594; and the Worlde's Hydre- 
graphical Jieseription, 1595; ond had -alao, 
apparently, o hand in the construction of the 
great globes of the Middle Temple; on one of 
which his name has honourable mention. Sat- 
derson, at whose expense these globea were con- 
structed (the first ever made in England), was an 
old and staunch friend of Davis's. 

Captain Markham thinks that Davis served ax 
® pilot under the Earl of Essex in his Atlantic 
Expeditions of 1506-7 ; bat he evidently still han- 
kered after the Indices; and on the 15th of March 
1598, he sniled from Middelburg as Pilot. of the 
Lecuw (Lion) despatched by “ Mushrom, Clark. 
ond Monef, Ownera and only Adventarers.” Cor- 
nelis van Houtman, who had already made the 
firat Dutch voyage to the East Indies, was general 
of the Expedition; Pieter Stockman Captain of the 
Lion ; and Frederick Van Houtman of the Lioness, 


_ It had been proposed to send four vessels, but oniy 


these two sailed. Another Englishman named 
Tomkins was on board the Lion, apparantly as wt 
officer, but it does not exactly appear of what rank 
or duty, He was certainly inferior to Davis, 
whose position as pilot was much higher in those 
days than that which Inndamen now associate with 
the title. He was, in fact, the principal navigating 


officer of the ship, as well at sea.ns when nearing 


port: and owed that position not to mere loca! 
knowledge but to superior scientific acquire- 
ments. He was the only historian of the expeodi- 
tion. On the Sth June the ships made the 
const of Brasil in 7° south lat.. and on the Usth 
(having bad winds) Fernando Noronha. On the 
Lith of Novomber they anchored in Saldanha 
Bay. Here they found a people “ blacker than 
the Brasilinns, their haire corled and blacke n= 
the Negroes of Angola, their words are for the 


most part in-trticulate; and in speaking ther 


elocke with the Tongue like a brood Hen, which: 
clocking and the word are both pronounced 
together verie strangely” (p. 125). Davis had « 
good ear for language; and had already compiled 
an Eskimo vocabulary which Captain Markham 
gives in its place (p. 21), with some interesting 
comments by Dr. Rink.* 

These people had many sheep and oxen, the 
latter “large, and under several markes having 
opon the backe by the fore shoulders a great lumne 


| of flesh like s Camels backe.” Captain’ Markham 


thinks that this is an exaggersted account of 
domesticated specimens of Bubalus Caffer. It 


thinks it the bay now socalled. Vide 





| also Ind. Ant. vol. VIII, p, 235. 
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sounds a good deal more like one of the Indian, 
Such races do exist in 
North-eastern Africa; and that alluded to may 
have become extinct. Or there may have been 


or an allied race of oxen. 


some confusion in Davis's notes or memory, 


“The Flemmings offered them (the natives) 
some rude wrong,” which coat them 13 men killed : 
und the rest of the shore party were kept to their 


tents “ being belegred with Canibals and Cowes.” 


The poor Hottentots apparently are only called 
Cannibals here to turn the phrage; as no overt | 


act of authropophagy is alleged against them. 

They had decidedly the better of the Dutch, 
who, according to Davis, behaved like poltroons 
from “the Basse” (Van Houtman) downwards, 
and eventually “ went all aboord, only leaving our 
great Mastive Dogge behind us, who by no meanes 
would come tous. For | thinke” (says the sar- 
castic Davis) “ he was ashamed of our companie.” 
Tt is to be hoped that this spirited animal, the 
first Cape Colonist, throve in the land of his 

On the 6th December the Lion doubled “Cape 
das Agulios” (Aguihas), and on the 6th January 
saw Madagascar, Onthe Srd February they an- 
chored in St, Augustine's Bay; where the people 
would have little to aay to them, Houtman having 
used them badly on his last voyage. They were 
“a strong, well shaped people, and cole blacke, 
their language sweete and pleasing;" says our 
philological pilot. 

On the 14th March they left St. Augustine, 
nicknaming it Hungry Bay. On the 30th they 
anchored at Mayotta in the Comoro group of 
islands, where they were well used; and furnished 
with a letter of introduction to the Queen of 
nsuame, now called Johanna, in the same 
group, where they arrived on the 19th, and an- 
chored “ before a city named Demos, which hath 
beene a strong place, as by the ruines appears, 
Their houses are built with free hewed stone and 
lime.” 

The inhabitants were Musalmans; and had 
swords, targets, bows and arrows, ‘The king of 
Mayotta and his nobles had “ long silke garments 


imbrodred, after the Turkish manner.” ‘The peo- | 


ple were “ Negroes, bat smooth haired,” and 
“greatly regarded paper.” Evidently the Arabian 
civilization was of old date here. 

On the 23rd May they made the Maldive Talanda, 
and on the next captured a boat containing » 
“gentleman and his wife; he was apparelled in 
very fine white linnen ; after the Turkish manner,” 
“ His colour was blacke, with smooth haire, o man 
of middle stature." His modest and noble bear- 
ing much affected Davis: and his wifa waa “ porda. 
nishin.” Possibly he may have been a Musalman 





from India or Ceylon. Davis would hare recog- 
nizedan Arab. On the 27th they got a pilot who 
“spoke a little Portugall,” and showed them the 
“Four degree channel.” On the Srd June they 
made the land near Cochin; but held on: and on 
21st anchored in the bay of Achin. The king was 
called Sultan Aladin, he was an usurper; and o 


| hondred years old; but still lusty, a great lecher, 
drunkard, and glutton. 


He treated the Dutch well at first ; endeavour- 
ing to engage them in his wars with “ lor" 
(Johore) and paying for their services ‘in pepper. 
He was very solicitous to see the Englishmen 
Davis and Tomicins, to whom at first Van Hout- 
man refused leave on shore (they don't seem to 


have got on well with him from first to last). 


Eventually the king forced Van Houtman to let 
Davis visit him, whom he treated with much 
honour and hospitality, But in the end he made 
4 determined attempt to seize the ships. All the 
men on shore, including Van Houtman, were 
murdered ; except eight, taken prisoners: In the 
meanwhile the Malay nobles on board the ships 
had intoxicated the officera with o kind of secd 
which seems to have been datura, with which 
“all the meate and drinke which they brought 
Was infected.” Upon this advantage they suddenly 
seized the ships. Tho Lion was saved after a 
desperate struggle; mainly, according to Davis, in 
consequence of some previous precautions taken 
by his advice; and by the actual conduct of him. 
self, Tomkins, and a Frenchman not nomed. The 
Lioness was taken outright ; and “all the chiefest 
murdered,” but the victorious crew of the Lion 
“out our cables and drave (drifted) to her, and 





- With our shot made tho Indians flic: #0 Wo reoo- 


vered the ship; the Gallies durat not come near us. 
In this great miserie it waa some pleasure to ase 
how the base Indians did flye, how they were 
killed, and how well they were drowned” (p. 145). 

The ships departed and anchored before Pider 
in Sumatra. On the next, “nd September, “ there 
came eleven gullies with Portugalla (as wethought) 
to take our ships. We sunke one and beate the 
reat.” 

In the afternoon one of the prisoners was sent 
aboard by the king, with a message laying the 
blame upon the Dutch: and requiring their beat 
ship in satisfaction and as ransom for his prisoners. 
board. Strangely enough this man, Goyan La- 
fort, the son of a French merchant in London, 
turned out to be the person appointed to the 
command of the expedition by sealed letters kept 
to be opened in case of its falling vacant, He was 
probably the first Frenchman who ever command- 
ed a ship east of the Cape, 
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In this affair of Achin the Dutch lost altogether 
67 men, two pinnaces and the Lion's boat ; and 
much merchandize which was ashore; including 
all Davis's “Europe commoditie; with those 
things which I had provided to show my duty and 
love to my best friends.” He had made good use 
of his eyes however; and gives a very good nac- 
count of Achin. He“ saw only two pieces of coin, 


the bignesse of a penny, and is named Mas, the 
other is a little leaden token,calledCaxas.” Captain 


of to-day. | 
In another note he mentions aleo the Chinese 
jael; and quotes Taylor the Water poet — 


“ Goods in and ont which daily ships doe freight, 
By guess, by tale, by measure, and by weight.” 


The italics are his; snd would seem to imply s 
astounding etymology ! 

The Achinese, says Davis, sell pepper by the 
Bhar = 360 Iba. This can hardly be derived 


from anything but the Indian Bhar ; which varies — 


locally, but is always a heavy weight for raw pro- 
duce. He saw there besides “ many of China,” 
“ Portugalls,”“* Gasarates,” Arabians, and “ those 
of Bengala and Pegu each having their particular 
towne;" sothat their trade must have been im- 
portant and of long standing. He also mentions 

“ people of Coromandel, Java,and Rumos. Rumos 
is inthe Red Sea.” The King’s secretary was called 
“Qorcoun,” which looks uncommonly like tho 
Indian Karkun ; but may have been a proper name. 
It is properly a Marithi word; and hedoes not men- 
tion the Maritha ports as represented at Achin. 
Probably the Portuguese had already monopolized 
the trade of that part of the coast of India. 

On the 12th October the ships returned to 
Achin to make o last effort for the relense of 
their mon in the king's hands, but only suceveded 
in having o skirmish with his gaihen: Theee are 
distinguished from the “ Prawes," “ Prahus,” and 


are described as quite open; and without artillery, — 


but capable, some of them, of bearing 400 men. 
Thoy were paddled; snd must have been mere 
war-canoes. The Prahus do not seom to have 
been used for war at this period. The king had 
about 100 gallies; anda female admiral, “for be 
will trust no mon.” 

On the 18th October the shipa sailed for 
“ Tanasgerin, for it is a place of great trade,” but 
failed for want of wind; and on the 12th Novem- 
ber anchored at the Nicobara, where the people 
brought them hens (perhaps Megupodes) and 
frait. They had no grain crops. 


| famous ‘ Red Dragon,’ 





On the 6th December they took a ship of Nega- 
patam, laden with rice for Achin. “ There were in 
her three score persons of Achien, of Java, of 
4eilon, of Pegu, Narsinga and Coromandel.” 
Captain Markham says Narsinga is an inland 
town of Bengal, which sounds queer, Probably 
it stands for“ the country of the Narsinha Raya,” 


8 peninsular prince. The prisoners told them 
the one of gold; the other of lead; that gold is of | 


that “in Ceylon was acitie named Matecalon, o 
place of great trade;" presumably Batticaloa: 


and of “Trinquanamale” (Trinkumali) where 
Markham in a note refers to the Chinese “ Cash" | 


was tho like trade, i. ¢. in spices. 

Captain Lafort had difficulties with his crew; 
and on the 28th December shaped his course 
homeward; and arrived at Middelburg on the 
20th July 1600. 

On the Ist August Davis writes to the Earl of 
Essex by Master Tomkins, forwarding his Jour- 
nal, On the 13th February O. 8. of the same year 
(1601 N. 5.) he was again afloat in Lancaster's 
bound eastward on the 
Company's first voyage. This voyage has bean 
described in « former publication of the Haklayt 
Society." Lancaster returned on tho 11th Sep- 
tember 1603, and on the Sth Dooember 1604 
Davis sailed again for the East on his last 
voyage. | 

This was the expedition of Sir Edward Michel- 
borne, the first of the “ [nserlopers.” Hescems to 
have designed to do a little trade; and a good 
deal of what we should now call piracy ; but was 
too much of a gentleman for cither business. His 
ships were the ‘Tiger,’ of 240 tons, and a pinnace 
called the ‘Tiger's Whelp.” They got to Saldanha 


| Bay on the 8th April; and asing the natives well, 


were well supplied by them, On the 7th they passed 
Cape Agulhas, and parted company with their 
pinnsce in a storm. On the 19th July they sighted 
Somatra, and on the 26th anchored at Batu Island, 
on the West coast; where they built a shallop and 
named her the ‘Bat,’ after the abundant flying 
squirrels (Pteromys pefaurieta) which are very well 
described by the anonymous historianof the voyage. 
On the llth August they cast anchor at Priaman, 
where they had a joyful meeting with the * Tiger's 
Whelp’ which had got so far by herself; a very 


creditable voyage for ao vessel of hor class: Her 
| tonnage is not stated; but probably did not exceed 
40> tons, 


Priaman waa disturbed by civil war. 
Qor old friend “the king of Achien having two 
sonnes, he kept the eldest at bome with him, to 
succeed him after his death, and the youngest he 
made king of Podir. Whereupon the eldest sonno 
took his father prisoner, affirming that he was too 
old to govern any longer” (the reader will remem- 
ber that at our Inst meeting he was enid to be 


 ® Vide supra, vol. VIL, p. 2%. 
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over 100), “and afterwards made war upon his 
younger brother.” 

Captain Markham, ina note, says that there 
isa great discrepancy between this and Davis’ 
account in his journal of his voyage with Van 
Houtman; bot it ia quite plain that the historian 
of the Tiger's voyage is speaking of what had 
happened in the interval of nearly six years. 

These wars hindered Michelborne'a business; 
and on the 2lst August he sailed for Bantam, 
worrying fishing and coasting craft on the way, 
impressing pilote, and capturing a ship of “ Cam- 
bays" of 80 tons. This prize he carried into 
Sillibar on the 2nd of September; and “ having 
despatched all his business,” (meaning probably 
the stripping of her and purchase of provisions,) 
he left that porton the 28th. On the 23rd October 
hecame to Palo Marra, left it on the 28th, and the 
same evening anchored 3 leagues from Bantam. 


Here the English Factors came and told him that — 
“the Company of the Hollander’s ships that were 


in the road had used very slanderous reports of 
us to the king of Bantam," hinting, amongst 
other calumnies, that he (Michelborne) was afraid 
to anchor near them, the Hollanders. The knight 
in high dudgeon weighed anchor at once, “ sending 
the Hollandera word that hee would come and 
ride close by their sides; and bad the proudest of 
thern all that durst to put ont a piece of Ordinance 
upon him; and with all that if they did go 
about either to brave or to disgrace him or his 
eduntrymen hee would cither sink them or sink 
by their sides." The Hollanders, according to our 
chronicler, mended their mannera accordingly. 

On the 2nd of November Michelborne sailed 
for Patane, still worrying small craft and 
impressing pilota. On the 27th December he 
met with “a Juncke of the Japons which had 
been pyrating along the const of China and 
Camboia"” much like himself. These fellows 
had lost their own ship on the shoals of Borneo; 
and made shift to capture another ; which, however, 
was old and leaky, and so bad a sailer that they 
had litthe hope of getting home in her. The 
English determined to search the Juncke ; with the 
view of course of appropriating whatever they 
might find there worth taking, and the Japanese 
for their part, though apparently yielding to 
superior force, probably looked upon the Tiger as 
sent by Providence to be a spoil unto them upon 
the frst opportunity. “They were 90 men, most 
of them in too gallant a habit for snylers, and such 
an equalitic of behaviour among them that they 
seemed all fellowa: yet one among them there was 
that they called Capitaine; but gave him little 
respect” (p. 179). 

Filled with these amiable intentions, the two 
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parties of corsairs “interchanged mutuall cour- 
tesies, with gifts and feastings ;” and sometimes 
200r 26 Japanese would be aboard the Tiger; 
but not more than six were allowed to bring arms. 


The narrator, who seems to have been Michel- 


borne’s second in command, told Davis “ to possess 


himself of their weapons and put the companie be- 


fore mast, and to leave some guard upon their 
Weapons while they (the English) searched in the 
Rice.” 

Davis, however, appears to have neglected to 
seize the arms; perhaps thinking that that would 
only precipitate an outbreak; but he did search the 
ship. Whateverthe Japanese intended before, they 
had now clear proof of the intentions of their new 
friends ,and at sunset they broke out in both ships. 
Those in the Junk regained her in an instant: 
killing or driving overboard all the Englishmen in 
her, whilesix and twenty on board the Tiger, arm- 
ing themselves as they best could, sallied out of 
the cabin, and maintained a desperate fight on 
deck for near half an hour, when they were stoned 
back into the cabin with stones from the tops; a 
regular manceuvre in deck fighting in those days ; 
and that by which Davis himself had saved the 
Lion in Achin Roads six years before. The valiant 
Japanese in the cabin, proving utterly inexpugn- 


_ able by ordinary means, two demioulverins (22 Ibs. 


the bulkheads; and but one of them was left 
standing of two and twenty, 

Davia was the first man whom the Japanese 
met as they sallied out of the cabin. Thoy drag- 
ged him into it, gave him six or seven mortal 
wounds, and pushed him out agnin, He died 
almost immediately. Probably, as the active 
agent in searching their ship, he was o mark for 
special vengeance, 

Michelborne went on doing much harm to 
other people and very little good to himself, till 
the 5th February, when he weighed for home 
from “two little Islands, which they of Java call 
Pulo Sumatra;” and anchored in Portsmouth 
19th July 1606. There was another Captain John 
Davia, of Limehouse ; who made six voyages to the 
East Indies in theservice of the Company. Captain 
Markham is not pleased with former biographers ; 
and especially with Mr. Froude, for mixing the 
two Johns op. He even seems to have o grudge 
against poor John of Limehouse himself for . 
presuming to be mistaken for his betters. What 
Ruter (Routier), io. o book of sailing directions 
for the East Indies. This ill-used forerunner of 
Horaburgh died at Batavia on his last voyage 
in 1621. 

W. F. 8. 
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SASANIAN INSCRIPTION OF NAQSH-I RUSTAM. 
BY E. W. WEST, PH.D., MUNICH. 


Q* all the Sasanian rock-inseriptions known 

to exist in Persia the longest are those at- 
tached, respectively, to the two groups of seulp- 
ture which are now called Naqsh-i Rajab 
and Naqsh-i Rustam. The former inscrip- 


tion consists of thirty-one lines containing | 


originally about 1,400 letters, and the latter 
appears to have formerly comprised about 
seventy-seven lines and nearly 7,000 letters, 
The late Professor Westergaard, when sending 
me a tracing of his copy of the remains of the 
Naqah-i Rus ta minscription, in March 1878, 
remarked that he had “unfortunately missed 
the Nagqsh-i Raj ab inscription when visiting 
Persepolis” in 1843, but had “tried tomakeacopy 
of the large Naqsh-i Rustam inscription, 
as exact as its mutilated state would allow.” 
That Westergaard did not see the N aq a h-i 
Riajab inscription must still remain a source 
of regret to Pahlavi scholars, as there can be 
no doubt that the whole of that inscription 
would have been deciphered long ago if a 
copy of it had been taken and published by 
Weatergaard with his usual care and accuracy. 
As itis, we have to depend upon the copy taken 


by the French expedition under M. Flandin, | 
which is more of an artist's sketch than a 


rigorously accurate transcript, and, therefore, 
makes the greater part of the inseription unin- 


telligible, although it is evident that not more | 


than one in forty of its letters is really illegible, 

Thestateofthe Nag sh-iRustaminseription 
is very different ; for, although some of the latter 
words in each of its first thirty-six lines are so 
distinctly legible as to be accurately given in 
the copy taken by the French expedition,” yet 
only scattered words and letters can be read 


over the remaining surface. The mutilated con-— 


dition of this inscription can be readily seen 
from the reduced facsimile’ of Westergaard's 
copy, which accompanies this paper; and at 


first sight there seems little chance of obtaining | 


fragments. Further investigation, however, 
shows that the names and titles of the kings, 
when restored, fill up several of the blank 
' Bee Flandin’s Voyage en Perse, vol. IV, pl 190. 
* Thid., vol. IV, pl. 14 


on 24th an: 


St. 
a ams i cong made & Weator- 
paard and 25th —_ ) babs gba aT und the | 


Spaces ; also, that two or three phrases, which 
frequently occur and can be readily recovered, 
fill up several more ; while some missing words 
can be supplied by guesses, more or less hazard- 
ous, s0.a8 to obtain a connected meaning for 
more than one-third of the inseription. Such 
guesses are, however, only justifiable when there 
is little hope of obtaining a better copy, and 
when they are so carefully indicated as not to 
mislead the reader by aasnming any greater 
certainty than really exists. 

The following transliteration of as much of 
the first thirty-four lines as seems recoverable 
has been prepared by these means : and it may 
be noted, as a proof of Westergaard’s accuracy, 
that hardly one in a hundred of his letters 
seems to require emendation, althongh some of 
the Sasanion characters can be easily mistaken 
for others. In this transliteration all the words 
and letters supplied by guess are printed in 
italics, and all vowels expressed by Snsanian 
characters (except initial a) are circumflexed ; 
the reat of the vowels being merely understood 
in the original, Where the number of letters 
apparently missing (including spaces between 
words) is not expressly mentioned, it is indi- 
cated by a hyphen for one letter, a dot for two, 
or a dash for five letters and spaces omitted, or 
by any combination of such dashes, dots, and 
hyphens as may be necessary for indicating the 
probable number of missing letters and spaces. 
The beginning of each line of the inscription is 
indicated: by its number in parentheses ; the 





letters A and kA, or p and f, represent the 


same Sasanian character; the letter ris often 
represents asingle letter which appears to be 
usually equivalent to a Semitic final ~, but is 
written -man in Pahlavi MSS. 

Dransliteration of the first part of the Nagah-i 

Kustam Inacripiion, 

(1) Amatam karfir* xi magépat va aéharpat 
val Artakhshatar malkin malkd Afrdn va Shah. 
puihari malkan mali zi Adrastai* va hiikdimaki 
havitun | 

(2) afam dfrinakdn va sipisl dim — ,— va 
Sopeehcaen, sikh the eee cena of the iste Pree 
fessor Westergaard have been pre ted. leas 
war aka be Boon Repel ineitin. The woe 
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Artakhshatar Airén malkin malki ya Shah- 


pihart malkin malki karti havitun zokam 
vabidin 

(3) «i Shafhpihari pene malki pavan Afrin 
va Anfrén karti pavan* babi val babd shatari 
val shatard civdi val zivik himshataril pavan 
Magistan kimkari 


(4) va pavan déshirmakt farmin xf Artakh- 
shatar malkdn malki pavan shatert :f Afrin | 
malkdn mall shaterf val shatarl zivak val _ 


givak kabir kartakan 2i 

(5) yardan’ afzadiht va kabtr dtiri va Airin 
yetibind . - bara® avloyd or va magipat 
va kobir dtirdn dtéri . . pitakhshatarl 
hatimin va Aiharmazdi va ‘yandhn 

(6) babi sitf yehevtin — — v-ii-rabi-y-v — 
fint va xenman —.— ni ,m — . — paran sha- 
fori Shabpihari malkdn malki pavan vaspohara 
kau pakdin vabidin 

(7) va yetfbini a ——i — - chigin .— 4j 
Adharmazdi ra yazdin val Aémaki. — vazir va 


—rit aati pdtakhshatar va miteadin maman | 


valmian 


(8) vivana madam Shahptharé malkiin malki | 


pavan baba val haba shatart val shatari riviik 


val zivak arti valman pavan hand avagin® | 


madam nipishti yekavimfint aik vartir ef aéhar- 
pat 


(9) va wagipat Shahptharf malkdn malki | 


val bagdat gdst'° vazlint va Athermasdi malkan 
malka siti barman pavan shatarl yekavimeint™ 
afam Afiharmazdi malkiin malké kGrapi 

(10) madam yefibini afam gadmen va patakh- 
satari validied afam** bold val bobd shatari val 
shatari zivak val sivik hdmshatari™ pavan mal- 
kiin 2! yazdin hamgiinak! kamkiritari 

(11) afam™ Shalpikari atharpat shem va 


maytpat shem karti Adharmazd! magOpat shem | 


va abharpat korfid-d..p. k —.shafari val 
shatari zivik val vivak kabir 
(12) kartakin xf yaorddn afzddihi va kabir 


ftiri ca gehdin’* yetiblind.—- bord avlayd | 
atharput ra magépat — — va kabir atirin dttéri | 


pitakhshatari 
(13) Aatimiind ea caff pétakAshatari va 
matzadin maian valman ridana madam, Athar. 


ad Seo line & 
See lines 7 and 3}. 
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“masdt malkin. malkd pavan babé val babd 


shatari val shatari civak val zivak karti vralman 
pavan hand avagiin 

(14) madam nipishtf yekovimiiné aff vartir . 
— =f magépat va a¢éierpat Adiharmazd? malkin 
malké val bagddt gist vazlint ta Varahrin 
malkin 

(15) malki hand Shahpthart — — — — Ad- 
harma:di malkin malka pavan hamshatardari 
yekavimint afam Varahrén malkin malki zak 
hamginaki"’ pavan 

(16) gadman yetihini va pitakAshatari wabi- 
diini afam babdé val babi va shatari val shatari 


| aivak wal sipit hamkartakirdn zi yardin Aam- 


ginaki kimkiri 

(17) afam Atiharmazdi magipat shem Varah- 
rin shem karti Aamidi shatari™ val shafari 
stvdh val ricdk kabir kartakiin zi yacddn afzidihi 
va kabir Atiri 

(18) va gehdn yetibind —.—-bard avlayd 
véharpat va may ipat—va kabir itirdn dtiri 
pdlakbshatart hatimfind ya zati 

(19) pétakhehatari va métzaddu maman val- 
man vidend madam Varahréx malkin malka 
karti va talmen pavon hand madam nipishti 

(20) yekarimiint ail vartir ci agharput ra 
magipat Varahrdn malkén malkd val bagddt gist 

(21) vazldnt [60 letters] kartaki® pavan 

(22) [60 letters] 1 gi — tab-yetfbfint™ 

(23) afam gadman va pétakhshatart vabidiint 
afam babd val babd shatari val shatari sicitk val 
zivik Admehatari pavan 

(24) malkdn cif yarddn hamgitinalt kdmbdritari 
va bikht riibdn Vurahrin™ atharpat shem va 
magipatam Varahrdn shem magopat 

(25) va aéharpal karti (48 letters] tv. 
han vabidint 

(26) [58 letters] shatari val shatari zivik val 

(27) sivdk [51 Tetters] fn va magéi gabra 

(28) [27 letters] maya va dtdri [24 letters] 
ihi madam yehamtin 

(20) [28 letters) babi [29 letters] shikéin 
min — sheditaun 

(30) [32 letters] asl [27 letters] t-i — 
yohorand va afizdési ginakihi 
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(sl) — — — 
— —shatar®* val shatari stvdk val sivik kabir 
kartakin i yasdin afzadiht 

(32) ea dadir dtiri va gehiin yetibdnd — - 
bari avlaya aéharpat va magipat — va kabtr 
dlirdn dtiyi pitakhshatari hatimint ya zat! 
pdtakhshatari 

(33) maman valman vidand madam Varahrin 
malkdn malkd va Varahrdn [30 letters) kar — 
bikht ribin Varahran séharpat va magdpat 

(34) [20 letters] dni p— — dh [28 letters] 
m — .—-t kabir dtirio vamdini bén shatart, 

Translation of the above. 

(1) When my crown of mobad and herbad® 
existed for Artakhshatar, king of the kinys of 
Irdn, and Shahpihari, 4ing of kings (who was 
well-principled and well-inclined 

(2) and,» ™ my benedictions und prnise 
which ,.™ me), and had made Artakhshatar 
a king of the sings of Irdu, and Shahpihari a 
king of the kings, that was done by me |— 

(8) which ShahpGhart, king of dings, did in 
fran and non-Iréin throwsh capital to capital, 
town to towa, and pluce to place of the united 
country, spontaneously in Magéstan 

(4) and by the loving command of Artalh- 
shatar, king of lings, in the country of the king 
of kings of Irin, From towa te town anil place 
to place the great deeds which 

(5) are the bounty of the angele and settle 
im the great fire and Irin . . * buat the . . of 
the firat herbad and mobad, and of the great fire 
of fires, ended the sovereign; and Adharmazdi 
and the angels 

(6) became the benefit of the capital 
great... ..andthis.. ... in the country 
Shahpithari, king of kings, inflicted chastisement 

(7) and sat... a8... Atharmacdi ond the 
angels, at will... And smitten was the sove- 
reign and the slain, for that 

(@) time it was done wnto Shahpdhari, king 
of kings, through capital fo capital, town to town, 
and place to place. In this fashion it is written 
about, that the crown of the herbad 


ae sibly iihart, 
ia ; i 
Talon iefisahe conta und of words which are 
either bed by guess where the inscription is illegible, 
Hed ta complete the sense. 


. vpahi"® — — ya nished — 
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_ (9) andmobad Shahpéhart, king of kings, goes 
to the divinely-appointed place, and Atharmazdé, 
king of kings who is the son, remains in the 


country. And Adharmazdi, king of kings, sat 


on my kirapi(or kiilipi) 

(10) and teas made my glory and sovereign ; 
ani from capital fo capital, town to town, and 
place to place of my united country he was more 
absolute among the kinga who wera similar to 

Bo 


(11) and Shahpiheri's title of herbad and title 
of mobad, appointed dy ma, was made Athar- 
mazdi’s fifle of mobad and herbad™. ., From 


(12) desds which are the bounty of the angele 
and settle in the great fire and the world .. , 
but the . . of the first Aerbad and mobad, and 
the great fire of fires, end the sovereign. 

(13) And smitten was the sovereign and the 
slain, for thaé time ¢/ was done ante Aiharmazié, 
king of kings, through capital to capital, tows 
fo town, and place ta place, Jn this fashion 4 
is written about, that the erown . . of the mobad 
and herbad Atharmazdi, king of kings, goes to 


| the divinely-appointed place, and Varakran, king 


of kings, this , . . of Shahpthari, remaina as 


coadjutor of Adharmazdt, king of kings. And 
| -Varuhrdn, king of kings, iv like manner, 


(16) sat im glory and was made sovereign by 
me; and from capitnl to capital, and tuwn ¢o town, 
and place to place he was absolute, through me, 


_ over fellow.perforiners of exploits who were similar 


fo angels ; 

(17) and Adharmazlfs title of mobail was 
made the titlaof Varahrdn by me, From every 
town fo town, and place to place, the great deeds 


which are the bounty of the angels and settfe in 


the great fire 
(18) and the world . . , butthe . . of the first 
Aerbad and mobad and the great fire of fires end 


the sovereign. And smitten 


(19) was the sovereign and the slain, for that 
time if was done woto Varahrén, king of kings ; 
anid in this teay i t# writfen about, 

(20) that the crown of the herbad anil mobad 


| a 
conduct religious ceremonies, and herbad is @ general term 


applied to all rinks of the priesthood. 
? Perhaps “ oclebrated. 
™ Perhaps “ propitiated or pleased.” - 
™ Perhaps “be performed” both here and in the similar 
phases in lines 12, 14, and 33, 
™ That ia, beings inferior to him who was thelr supreme 


3\ This sentence and the corresponding passages in ines 
17 and 24 are the most doubtful parts of this decipherment. 
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Varahrdn, king of kings, goes to the divinely- 


appointed place, 

(21) ....adeedin.. 

(22)... 8%)» rat, 

(23) and was made my glory and sobercign ; 
and from capital to capital, town to tnon, and 
place to place of my united country, among 

(24) the kings who were similar to angels, he 


was more absolute; and the title of herbad and | 


mobed of Varahrin with the saved soul™ was 
made by me Varahrén's title of mobad 


(25) and herbad . .... this he does 

(26)... . . from town to town and place to | 

(27) place... . . and the Magian men in 
the country 

(25) .. . water and fire . . . came on 

(29)... capital... cast the .. from . . 

($0)... . . become, and the habitude™ of 
the idol-temple 

(31)... and sits (7)... From town to town, 


and place to place, the great deeds which are — 


the bounty of the angels 

(32) und settle in the great fire and the world 
-. » butéthe . . of the first Aerbad and mobad 
and of the great fire of fires, onda the sovereicn. 
And smitten wus the sovercign, 

(33) jor that is the time unto Varihrin, king 
of kings, and Varahrén .... Varahrin with 
the saved soul, the herbad and mobad, 

(34) the great fires arose” in the 
country. | 

In the subsequent linea of the inscription, 
owing to its mutilated condition, only the fol- 
lowing words and phrases are intelligible — 

(35) Va zatakin, ‘and the smitten ;" 

(#6) Shakpéhari maléén malAd, ‘ Shahpithart, 
king of kings ;' satari dttrf, ‘the fire of the 
country ; 

(37) malkin maléa, ‘king of kings ;’ 

(#8) satari maman, ‘the eountry, for ;’ 

(39) vabidiin vad, ‘ did, until;' val, ‘to;' baba 
Shabpdhari malkin 

(40) malkd, ‘the capital of Shahpdhari, king 
of kings’; mekhitun afam, ‘ struck, and by me;' 
Atharmazdi malkin malkd mind,  Afiharmaedi, 
‘ing of kings, the spirit ;' 

(41) karti yeheviin, zak ham bari yansebiin, 
‘was done, that same took away ;’ 

(42) ridi, ‘liberal ;’ 

(43) mékhitwn, afam, ‘ struck, and by me ;’ 

* Equivalent to “the | a 


cf => 6) ©]lUhlUmee 


t to t deceased Varabrin.” > ete. 
becuase that ia vintath io Palio ie ei. tinfaineas* | 








[Fenuvant, 1681, 





(44) kabfr, ‘great: 

(45) afash, ‘and by him;’ 

(46) vakhdin, va kabir, ‘took, and great ;” 
yaadan va kabir attri kambkértari yehevtin, ‘he 


| Was more absolute than the angels and the great 


f) 
fire; 


(47) yehevin héman, afam, * has been, and 


by me;’ fitiri, * fire; 


(48) va yehevin, ‘and was;’ shatati, ‘town, 
or country’ ; bata, * house ;" 

(49) nafshman, ‘own; renman min, ‘ this 
from ;" 

(50) a/zidihi, ‘ bounty ;* yeheviin, * sass” 

(52) bén véhtari, ‘ among better ;' 

(53) héman, ‘is ;’ 

(54) debriint, ‘ conveys ;' 

(55) yehevin chigiin,‘ was as; 

(56) yazdin, ‘angels ;’ 

(58) vaspSharagdén, ‘nobler :* 

(60) valman riéshman val, ‘ that head to, 

(61) vazliind tamman, ‘ they go there;’ 

(62) giiftt afk, ‘said thus ;’ 

(63) yadman va min, ‘hand, and from ;' 

(64) bén zak adiinaéki, ‘within that sor? ;" 

(65) bard, ‘ except.’ 

If the first portion of this inscription has 
been correctly restored it would appear to con- 
tain merely an account of the succession of the 
first six Sasapian monarchs (A.D. 226—283), 
from ArtakhshatarIto Varahrdn III, 
with some general allusion to their chief actions, 
Whether this suecession is continued beyond 
Varahrin III is very doubtful, for though 
some kings are afterwards mentioned, such as 
Shahpdhari in lines 86 and 39, Adhar- 
mazdi inline 40, and aking whose name is 
missing in line 37, yot these names can hardly 
referto Adharmazd! Il and his successor, 
Shahpthart I, becanse the latter name 
bably, the names of the second and third Sasa- 
nian monarchs, already mentioned in the 
earlier part of the inscription; so that the 
latter half of the inscription probably gave o 
more detailed account of the deeds of the kings 
mentioned in the former half. As, however, 
the very short reign of Varahrén IT is 
hardly likely to have been commemorated by so 
able to suppose that the accession of his suoces- 





isa wach sheviddiet ij ack = in the MSS.,bot is o 
regular formation from the Semitic root spt ) 
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sor, Narsthi (ap. 283—300), may have | 


35 or 36, and that the actual date of the 
inscription was about a.p. 290. 

Owing to its mutilated state this inscription 
is of little value as a historical document, 
Like that of Naqah-i Rajab it is written in 
the first person, and professes apparently to be 
dictated by the divine Atharmazd himself; this 
is clear enough in the first half of the inscription, 
and the occurrence of the word afam, ‘and by 
me," in lines 40, 43, and 47, shows that the use 
of the first person continued in the latter half. 

The chief value of the insa ip ion is philo- 
logical. Even in its present mutilated state it 
supplies one hundred distinct Sasanian words, 
of which forty-five have not been found in 





other inscriptions, though all but fourteen are | 


known to exist in Pahlavi MSS. Allowing for 


certain peculiarities in orthography, and for 


the existence of about one strange word in 


seven, its language is practically the same as— 


that of the MSS. still preserved by the Pirsis. 
One peculiarity of Sasanian orthography is 
the existence of m final f in several Iranian 
words, which disappears in MS. Pahlavi, as in 
Atthormazdi, atizdisi, gist, kdmkdri, and sipiist, 
in the abstract suffix -thi of afzddihi and gimid- 
Athi (which has become -f in modern Persian), 
and in the comparative suffix -tari of AvmAdri- 
tari and véhfari. In some cases the Sasanian 
final i has become an optional final 6 in MS, 
Pahlavi, as in dtiri, Aamgiinaki, hitkdmaki, 
kariaki, radi, shotari, and sii, in the past 
participial suffix -ff of gift, Aarti, nipishti, and 
eati, and likewise in the Semitic word offi. 
Bot many Iranian words have no finalé in 
Sasanian (even though some of them have 
frequently a final 6 in MS. Pahlavi) such aa 
atharpat, Airdn, Anirdn, Ariakhshatar, avagiin, 
bagddt, bikhi, chigiin, farmin, gehén, ham, 
magspat, Mag(stan, mind, rithdn, Varahedn, 
vartir, and sirdk; also all plorals, such ans 
dtirdn, kartakin, malkdn, matzadén, vdspi- 
harakan, yarddn, and safakdn; and the pro- 
nominal suffixes, as in afam, afash, satom and 
zim. In no case is this final f an izdfat, or 
relative particle, which is always either under- 
stood in Sasanian inscriptions, or expressed by 
the Semitic relative 2; nor 30 it an abstract 
5 the practice of the 








4 ‘The Sastnian losesiptions confiren 
Pahlavi MSS. written in ge using & short vowel, | 
jnatend of nilable of Henvisich verbs 


of m lang one, in the last 





letters bf 
| Like dif, ond then mistaken for 


or adjectival suffix, as in modern Persian, 
Neither can it be merely a sign indicating tho 
end of the word, for in that case it would be 
used after all words, and not be confined toa 
few of them ; moreover, in this inscription the 
words are separated by blank spaces. 

With regard to the verbs, the suffix of the 
past participle in Iranian verbs (which is also 
used for the preterit) is-f, as has been noticed 
above ; and no other forms of Iranian verbs ocenr 
in this inseription. The Semitic verbs not only 
occur in their crude forms, which appear to be 
used for both the past participle and preterit, 


but also take the suffixes -i (or -4), -¢, and -il. 


The effect of these suffixes is rather doubtful, 
thongh -fand -? may perhapa form the third 

persons singular and plural of the present tense, 
SS hy as has been assumed in the trans- 
lation, although it is by no means certain that 
they are not used indifferently; and it is possible 
that the suffix -i (or -4 may give a conditional 
meaning to the preterit, but this requires con- 
firmation. 

The Semitic verbs which occur in this in- 
scription fornish many corrections of the tradi- 
tional pronunciation of the Huxvirish verbs used 
in Pahlavi MSS., most of which have been 
anticipated by European Orientalists on etymo- 
logical grounds. Thus, we find debriin, ‘oon- 





veyed,’ for the traditional delrén and gabrity ; 


Aatimitn, * ended,’ foratinin ; mekhifun,***strock," 
for miftin; sheditun, ‘cast, for shaHtin: 


wabiditn, ‘did,’ for railin ;* vakhdiin, ‘took,” for 


van; vazlin, ‘went,’ for varrin; yansebtin, 
‘seized,’ for plegin and josbin; yehamfiin, 
‘arrived,’ forjdméin ; yehevin, ‘ was,’ for jdnin ; 
yekovimiin, ‘remained,’ for jakninin ; and yett- 
hin, ‘sat,’ for Jattbin. Two of the Semitic 
verbs, Accitwn, ‘ was," and ramdién, “arose,” are 
not known to occur in Pahlavi MSS, 

Several other corrections of the traditional 
pronunciation of Hurvirish words are also 
supplied by the Semitic words in this insorip- 
tion. Thus, we find afam, ‘and by me,” for the 
traditional aram; bard, ‘ except, but," for band; 
én, ‘ within,’ for dayen ; hand, ‘this,’ for and ; 
val, ‘to,” for var; valman, ‘that,’ for carmen: 
senman, ‘this,” for goman; and sivdé, * place,’ 


| for jindk. Tho meaning of the last word is not 


absolutely certain, as cirak must mean ‘living, 


ending in -ftin, when th wheo tho ¢ is not radical. 
, snes Shes hae been joveod wad exiiton 


ob 





ee 


or living-place ;’ bearing the same relation to | 


tivastan (Pers. zistan), ‘to live," ag ddndk, 


‘knowing, wise," does to ddnisten, ‘to know Ps 


and it may be compared with Pers. say, ‘side, 
quarter, shore ;’ in this inscription it is, however, 
used exactly aa the traditional jindé, ‘ place,’ 
would be, and it may, therefore, be the game 
word. 

Some few traditional readings, which are not 
easy to explain by etymology, are confirmed by 
this inscription, such as madam, # on, about, 
unto,’ which is used both as a preposition and 
as an adverb in the inseription, exactly as it is 
in the MSS. ; also addinafi, * kind, sort," if that 
word has been correctly identified. It likewise 
proves the conversion of 4 into d or g, by the 
writers of MS8., in such words as bén, deériin, 
validin, and yansebiin which have become dén, 
dedriin, vadidiin (afterwards vddiin), and yanse- 
gin in the MSS, 
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Any traveller in Persia who would obtain and 
publish photographs of this inscription and that 
of Naqsh-i Rajab, taken while the san is 


shining obliquely on the surface of the rock 


(when the letters aro most distinctly visible), 
would be doing good service to Pahlavi scholar- 
ship, as it is doubtful if Westergaard foond time 
to copy all the visible letters in the lower part 
of the inscription. There are also two shorter 
Sasanian inscriptions, of the succeeding century, 
on the marbles of an edifice near the south-west 
corner of the platform at Persepolis, and 
south of the Hall of Columns (sce Ouseley's 
Travels in Persia, vol. U, p. 237 and plate 42), 
of which photographs would be very valuable, 
When such photographs have been obtained it 
wul, no doubt, be necessary to make several 
emendations in that portion of the text of the 
Nagqsh+i Hustam inscription which has 
been here supplied mainly by conjectare. 





INSCRIPTION FROM KAMA OR KAMAVANA. 
BY BHAGWANLAL INDRAJI PANDIT. 


Kam4 or Kimavana is abont forty miles 
west from Mathora in the Bharatpur territory, 
In the middle of the village is a rising ground 
on which is an old fort, and in this fort are 
many fragments of Hindu sculpture and a 


Masjid called Ch érisi-Kha mba, built of the | 


stones of old Hinda temples of various ages,— 
the pillars being placed, as in many other 


similar cases, in pairs above one another, to | 


give the necessary height to the mosque. On 
one pillar is carved, in letters resembling the 
Hale Kannada, the words—namah sivdya. The 
Masjid stands in a court, the outer measure- 
ments of which are 76 by 102 feet, with a cor- 
ridor having a double row of pillars inside the 
front walla and a single row down each side. 
The mosque itself has three rows of pillars from 
end to end. The mimbar or pulpit in this mos- 
que is locally called Chhathipdlna— Krishna's 
swing.” 


CO) @tererar: ; 
C*] [Pra jee: 1 
Cl [elear  dititearg 
Ul [war] aeat eer aierita 








7 | TTI fine 
Cl (7) frar Szamrar qeq: sen 


plate, is found on an old pillar of hard -reddish 
| sandstone 4" 2" by 1 ft., bnilt into the inner. 


side of the court wal! to the right of the 
entrance on the east side, This pillar is laid 
upon its side, At one end 1’ 3° of it is occupied 
by a chakra or wheel; and the inscription which 
occupies about 2 6” of the remainder of the 
surface is in 37 lines; but a small piece on the 
left side, and a strip of irregular breadth down 
the right, has been chippedaway., Some letters 
also have been injured over the remaining 
surface, but these can be generally made ont 
with @ little paina, 

The following transcript was made on the 
spot. The language is Sanskrit, and it is in 
verse. It contains no date, but the alphabet 
appears to belong to the 8th century, or some- 
what after the date of the Jalrapatan inscrip- 
tion (Ind. Ant. vol. V, p. 180). 






[: Fara] 
Tiare: er [ary] 
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Ul (a)as ser ar ard atest afear gt: cfievtan Fema facqai] 
Ul [erlfrar Pre aisraren  goiewer  arardizeac iar | ara [a aaa] 
CO) re tigate leqint tert gearyatrcasiter —~—-- 
Se PIRATE | ST Tat aaeal[ga] -——- 
Ul ~~ eset ger reat a ayitia a ga: Rea aR | ------ 
i) ~ ower Geiiraits: | agiteerygl feidenift| aq) --- 
> > Rarer cra omergfa: = eater «= aye: -- — 
(*) wart i WATT ATES THATS aA aE 
TSMC QTM | Ref —--------— 
M] ~~~ aerate: afaet|ar frre siaferatit - - - - — - 
C) a: ll feirerravactetatardiaairar TAY at ered 
OT at Staratear ena | pareriraeemaitas 
Cla oenrateiritart = gtargierq 1 ------- 














qvte: ———— 





. le 










C*] feva: | aatacarita 


(™) affaire: T 


eh a em ey Sees “es “i: cies “ge 





This gives us the genealogy of the Sf ra- : 
sna dynasty extending overseven kings, if not 
of one more whose name is lost. These are— | Wachchhulliki. 

1. Phakka, married Déyiki, 5, Durgadiman their son, married Vach- 

2. Kuleabhatea his son, married Drad-  chhiki. 
gint. 6. Dévardja their son, married Yajiiiki. 


3. Ajita their son, married Apsarapriyii. 
4 Durggsabhata their son, married 
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7. Vateaddman their gon. 
Vachchhika had also another son whose 
pone is lost, She built a temple to Vishon, 
‘hich it seems to have been the object of this 
inscription to record. 


rae 18st. 


We have no mention of this Set ae 


_ where; but, from the vicinity of the place both 
tc ‘Amabile aad Mathard; it wan probably only & jf 


petty feudatory family subordinate to one or 
other of these places. 


THE MAHAVALI DYNASTY. 
BY LEWIS RICE, M.E.A.8. 


Some time ago, when at = rinivispora 
in the east of Maisur, I was led to a wild tract 
called Gilganpode, near which is the re- 
puted site of an ancient city, now known as 
Haralukéte. There are scarcely any traces 
left, except mounds anid bits of broken pottery 
here and there, but small coins are said to be 


washed up after heavy rain. The place is all | 


jangle and surrounded by the low flat hills 


characteristic of the auriferous tract which rons | 


along the right bank of the Palair to beyond 
the limits of Maisur, and which indeed is said 
to commence with a cave at the north-eastern 
angle of thesite in question. Ina ditch I found 
fragments of a pillar with a Pallava inserip- 
tion dated Saka 690. 

Bot at Gilginpode, seeing what appeared to 
be the edge of a large slab of stone standing a 
few inches ont of the ground, I made an ex- 


cavation, and was gratified with the discovery — 


of the two massive stones, with inscriptions on 
them, of which the accompanying facsimiles 
were taken by photography." They prove to 
be grants in Piirvada Hale Kannada, the oldest 
form of the Karnataka language, made during 
the reign of kings ofthe Mahavali dynasty. 
They are engraved in bold and deep-cut charac- 
ters, as if the work of giant hands, and have 
been weli preserved by accidental burial in the 
ground. They bear no religious emblems, but 
one has a sort of ornamental floral device at 
top. The marks of great antiquity presented in 
the absence of sectarian symbols, the simplicity 
and brevity of the inscriptions, and the ancient 
forme of the letters, are borne out by the obsolete 
and obscure expressions used in them. One 
cpntains a couplet which appears to be a quota- 
tion of some proverb or popular maxim, of 
which the meaning 1s far from clear, and which 


lam inclined to think is about the oldest speci- | 


men of Canarese that has yet come to light. 
The first inscription belongs to the reign of a 
. Tho firet ia i ft. myuare, ie aso second 67s by 4) ft., and 


a et et 


king named Mahivali Banarasa, of the 
Mahavali-kula, who were door-keepers (?) 
(pratihira) to Parameévara adored by all three 
worlds as the lord over gods (swra) and giants 
(asura). It relates how an officer named Vi- 
yala Vijvyadhara was ordered to attack 
an enemy named Marigaira and slew him. 
But being compelled by the difficult ground to 
dismount and pursue the enemy's force on foot, 
he was himself killed, and a grant was made of 
the village of Kula Nellidr as a means of 
livelihood for his family. 

The second inscription is of the reign of 
Mahivali Binarasa, who seems on 
account of his victories to have been called 
Vikramaditya, and to whom other kings 
gave the celebrated name of Bina Vijyi- 
dhara. It records how Pekkiri Vora- 
doga Raja was sent against a force besieging 
Mavindi-iru and compelled it to retreat. 
Bat while pursning the enemy, his eagerness 
was such that his troops could not keep up with 
him; hence, though securing the victory, he 
lost his life, A grant of land for the support 
of his family was in consequence made, ap- 
parently by his followers. 

These inscriptions, it seems to me, are not less 
important in securing from oblivion a line of 


the resemblances of their proper names, and 
valuable for the study of ancient forms of the 


‘Mahbavali is the same as Mahibali, after 
whom Mahabalipur, known as the ‘Seven 
Pagodas,’ situated about thirty miles south of 


- Madras on the Coromandel coast, ia said to 


have been named, a6 it is called on the spot 
Mivalivaram, or os some state Mayala- 
varam. In the inscriptions at the place it is 
called Mimallaiporam or Mimallapuram, 
and Jananithaporam.* Mahibali or Bali, 


¥ Bee Carr's Sev. Pag. pp. 111, 66, 118, 122, 14). 
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whom Sir William Jones would identify with 

Belus, it is needless to state plays an important 
part in Hindu mythology. He was the power- 
fol Asura emperor on account of whom Vishnu 
f avatira, the fifth or 


Dwarfinearnation. The story as related in the 
Ramayana and the Bhdgavata Purdna* is well 
known and need not be repeated here. 

Of the Mahavali-kala I have met with 
only one single mention. This is in an inscrip- 
tion of the beginning of the 7th century, obtained 
by Sir Walter Elliot, from which it appears 





that the Chilnkya king Vikramaditya I. 


conquered the chief of the Mahdmalla® 
kula, besides by the capture of Kanchi 


subjecting the Pallavaking Jayateévara | 


Pota Raja. “From these facts it may be 
inferred,” says Sir Walter, “that the rulers of 
Mimatlaipura wore in o state of inde- 


pendence in the Gth and beginning of the 7th | 


centuries.” The present inscriptions not only 
support this view, but, for reasons to be farther 
stated; make it likely that from the 2nd cen- 
tary the Ma havali line ruled the whole tract 
of country through which the river Pilar 
flows, from its source near Srinivaispura, 
where these stones were found, past K inchi 
to Mahibalipur near its month, 

The inscription just referred to has also bean 
published by Mr. Fleet," but by translating 
Mahdmalla kula as “ family of mighty wrest- 
lers,” Rdja Malla ag “ Royal Wrestler,” and 
Pota Rdja as “sea king (!) or king of ships" 
he has missed the significance of the allusions, 
and states that he does not know who are 

As regards other names in this inscription 
which he is unable to identify, I may point out 
that Sri Vallabha was a Ganga king 


who gained a great victory over the Pallaya 


king, in which the latter lost his life.’ This 
must have been the Narasimha here men- 
tioned, the Narasimha Pota Varmma 
of the inscription publiahed by mein Ind. Ané, 
vol, VIII, p. 23. Pota Varmma isa form 
of Buddha Varmma. 

And here, as the phrase was firat moet with in 
2 Muir's Dr. Sans. Tests, vol. IV, p. 1334. 
. v. Pag. f 
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the same inscription, | may notice the objection 
which Mr, Flect makes? to my rendering of 
avanipatt-trilay-dutaritém-sva -guro-ériyam- él. 
masd!-Lritya by “ making hisown the wealth hia 


father had won, together with that inherited for 


three gensrations,” proposing to read “ having 
acquired for himself the regal splendour of his 


fathor, which had been interrupted by a con- 


federacy of three kings.” Tho discrepancy 
between the two translations rests upon the 
meaning attached to “ éritay-dntaritdm.” Does 
this only signify “ interrn pted by a confederacy 
of three (ivngs)" so as to exclude entirely the 
rendering “transmitted by a succession of 
three (kings)” ? I beliove I am right in saying 
that, so far as the phrase goes, itmay be inter- 
preted in either way, We must be guided 
therefore by other evidence as to which was 
intended in the original, 

The anthority for the alleged “ confederacy 
of three kings” is so slight that Mr. Fleet 
* would suggest the probability of Amara and 
Adityava rmfi being really not of the 
Chilukya family at all, bat two of the 
three confederate kings.” Now, so far as the 


| hypothesis rests upon this supposition, [think it 


is disproved by the inscription published by me 
in Ind. Ant, vol. VIII, p. 96, whichis a grant 
by Ambera (i.e. Amara), “tho dear son of 
Satyaéra yao, of the Chalukya family.” 
Again, a further reference is made to the three 
kings in line 17, where the religious endow. 
ments are said to have been lost or ruined 
fasmin-rdjyu-traye(na), “by those three reigns,” 
which seems to me something different from 
the (necessarily single and combined) reign of 
a confederavy of three kings, Norcan the re- 
ference be to Trairdjya Pallava,. unless one 
king can be said to have three reigns or form a 
triad in himself. There is thas no evidence for 
the “ confederacy of three kings," and the state. 
ments made sre inconsistent with the hypo- 
thesis ; we may also infer from the details which 
are given that further particulars would cer. 
tainly have been mentioned had so importanta 


overcome, 
varam. See Carr's Beom P odas, p. 68 = 
8, Ind. Patwog. p, 35.—En.] Pagodas, p. 66, Burnell's 
® Ind. Ant. vol. VI, p. 76. 
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" Ind. Ant, vol, IX, p. 120, 
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In the absence therefore of further evidence 
[ think my translation may stand, the reference 


being (1 the three kings specially mentioned in | 


tach of the inscriptions as the predecessors from 
whom Vikramaditya derived the fortune which 
had been his father’s, thus establishing beyond 
dispute the logitimacy of his right to possess it 
and to bestow it. 

To revert again to the legends of Mahiba- 
lipur.” “Theson of Bali, its reputed founder, 
was Bainisuora (Banicheren in As. Bes.) 
who is represented as a giant with « thonsand 
hands. Anirudd ha, the son (or grandson) of 
Krishoa, came to his court in disguise and 
seduced his danciter; which produced a war, in 
the course of which A nirn d dh a was taken pri- 
soner and brought to Mahabalipur : upon which 
Krishna came-in person from his capital 
Dvidraka and laid siege to the place. Siva 
guarded the patesand fought for Binisura,” 
who worshipped him with his thousand hands ; 
but K rishnafound means to overthrow Siva, 
and having taken the city, ent off Bands ura’s 
hands, except two, with which he obliged him 


to do homage. He continued in subjection to 


Krishna till his death, after which a long 
period ensued, in which no mention is anywhere 


made of this place till a prince srose whose | 


name was Malécheren, who restored the 
kingdom to great splendour, and enlarged and 
beantified the capital, But in his time the 
calamity is said to have happened by which 
the city was entirely destroyed.” 

Whether B inarasa of the present inserip- 
tions had anything to do with Binisura or 
not, the coincidence of the names is singular. 
Bat it may be noticed that in the second inscrip- 
tion Bana is called aVijy 4d hara,and in the 
first, the officeriga Vijyadhara. This term 
ié more commonly met with as Vidyadhara. 
The interchange of ja and da is according to 
rale, and is exemplified in the name of Vijay a- 


nhagarawhich wasoriginally Vidydnogara, | 


The old Jain poem in Kannada, the Pampa 
Kdmdyana, distinguishes three ruling races in 
‘he south in Rama's time:—the Rikshasa 
‘ine, with capital at Lanka (in Ceylon); the 
Vanaraor Kapi-dhvaja line, witheapital 
at Kishkindha (the modern Anegundi 
on the Tungabhadra) ; and the Vidyadhara 





* Sev, Pog. p. 13; As, Res, vol. I, p. 156. 


[Fenacary, 1881. 








line more to the north, with enpjtal at Rath-- 


antpurachakravalapura (? Ratanpur 


in the Central Provinces), The Vidyaidharas 
ure uniformly described as superior to men in 
the possession of certain magical powers, and 
specially in the ability to travel at will throngh 
the air. This mode of locomotion has yet to 
be rediscovered. The Silahdra kings of 
Karohita near Kolapor are said to be Vid- 
yidharas, 

But we are not, I think, without a direct 
reference to Bina which enables us to place 
him with certainty not later than the 7th cen- 


(Ind. Ant, vol. TI, p. 155) I tind the first line of 
the 7th side deseribes Dundu, the king of 
Nirgunda, as Srimad-Béna-bula-kalah (or 
kalakalgé), This, it appears to me, must be the 
Bina of the present inscription, and Bina 
kula, if that be the form, would be equivalent 


to Mahavali kula as applied to the kings 


of that line who came after Bina. Moreover, 
from another phrase which follows, it may be 
Danda-mandala, which would correspond. 
with Tonda-mandala,aname applied by 
many writers, following Ellis, to the Palir 
valley. 

Bot even with regard to Baga, assuming 
that he is not the same as Bina, I believe I 
have found a reference which would place him 
much further back than the latter. In the 
2nd line of the earliest Mallohalli plates (Ind. 
Ant, vol. V, p. 133) was an undeciphered 
word which I suggested at the time might be a 


| proper name. On close examination of the 


doubtful letter I am disposed to make the word 
Banaiti, Ifthis should be correct, and Bana 
prove to be contemporary with Kofgani I, we 
must pot himat the end of the 2nd contury. 
And we should thence be justified in inferring 
that the Mahfvali line of kings ruled for at 
least five centuries down to the 7th. 

That the Mahivalis did not continuo in 
power beyond the 7th century follows from the 
known fact that the Pallavas were in pos- 
session of K fin ch i early in that century, and it 
seems probable also of MahA&balipur, not 
only from the inscriptions there, but from its — 
being impossible that they could have tolerated. 
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such close proximity to their capital, Moreover, 


aa we know, and as the inscription found on the 
same site mentioned at the beginning, and other 
inscriptions prove, that the Pallavas were 
ruling over the east of the Maisur country from 
that time onwards, coupled with the fact of 
there being no mention of the Pallavas in 
these two inscriptions, together with the undoubt- | 


ed evidences of their antiquity, these consider- 


ations give, I think, strong ground for supposing 
that the Mahidvalior Mahdmalla line 
immediately preceded the Pallavas, as the 


rulers of the entire Pilar valley or (?) Danda- 


mandala. 


Of the existence and importance of Mahi- 
balipur at the beginning of the 12th century we 


have evidence in an inscription of the Ho y- 
sala kings (Mysore Inscriptions, p. 331) in 


which, after the capture of Kane hiand M a- 
dara, the general of Vishnu Varddhana 


is said to have burnt Janandthapura. 


Svasti sakala-jagat-trayabhivandita-suri= 


suridhisa-Paramesvara-pratihiri’'-krita Ma= 
hivali-kulotbhava Sri Mahdyali Bapa= 
rasam prithuvi-rijyi-geye | mansas-urar.ali 
kaype maganan, prabhu kaype tuli geva sa= 
ntan’’: ganda padivanda’® Viyala Vijyadhara 
tannan 4lya prabhu-meru besased 4 Marigiran a= 
tt: inda kudorege pibg-illa’* ige kudure 
ind ilidu nadad ilid otti keydu bildan: ava= 
gebal-gaivn kottodu Kula Nellirsavva parihara. 
svadatam paradatan va yo harets yasundam 
shashti-= 
m barisha sahaérin! prishtaya jayte krami"™ 
May it be well. While Sri Mahival! Banarasa, 
—born_ in the Mahfvali-kula, made door-keepers 
(?) (pratikdra) to Parameévara the lord over 
gods (ura) and giants (asura), praised by all 
world :— 
A brave heart dying has merit in a son, his 
lord has merit in the enterprise which showed 
his valour." 


“ Lf this bo read pratharthita iti difficult to ais » 
tronalation. The Se ae 
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Pics kaa teave man, Viyala Vijyadhare, 
at the command of the great lord who ruled 
him, pursuing that Marigira, pierced him: 


then, there being no footing for the horse, 


dismounting from the horse, he went’ down 
walking, and joining fight, fell. To (or on 
account of) him is given for a livelihood Kula 
Nellir, free of all (imposts). 

Whoso takes away a gift made by himself 
or by another shall be born a worm in ordare 
for sixty thousand years, 


IE. Transoript. 
Svasti tasya Sri-Vikraméditya-jaya-Mero- 
mmahibhrit 


| Bina-Vijyidhara-khyiita-nimadheyasya rijabhi 


Sri Mahivali Binarasar prithuvi-rijyn geye; 

ani chelvan apuma parikraman vira mahi meru 

Pekkiri Voradoga Rajan tannan Alva prabhu- 
meru 


besase Mavindi-ira! kido vattiya samasta bala= 





mu moegertare tamma pede gettu bettan adare 


tani= 


vange vasotpattiyige diya gottadum: a ners 
jain biladeya yo paharate lobhiin mohit pra= 
nAdid va sa paichabhi mmahidbhi pitakke 


yukto bhava= 
ti. 1 dhammad id dvapa perund ayvaige kottodn 


| al gU= 
May it be well. While Sri Mahivali 


| Banarasa—a great king Vikramiditya who 


as a mount Morn of victory received from other 
kings the celebrated name of Bina Ve 
dhara—was ruling the kingdom of 

world :— 

Pekkiri V oradoga Rija, of great beauty, 
of the highest valour, a mount Meru of bravery, 
by command of the great lord who ruled him, 
fighting in Mavindi-iiru and causing the whole 
of the besieging force to retreat; his army 
being weary, he, unshaken ag a mountain, 


| marched on, and coming up with the chiefs, 
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pierced and drove them off and fell. His army, 
putting off their arms inthe town near which 
they had come,” raised a lamentation and made 
a gift to yield an annual income for him. 
Whoso through avarice, covetousness or envy 


[Fenrvanyr, 1881, 


ee lets that waste be uncultivated, 


shall incur the guilt of the five great sina. 
To him in whose name this gift stands, to 
him shall be given five ploughs, with release 


from ee 
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No. 6.—Fotr Tate. to this tree, and then when the pain comes I 
Sir Bumble.* will strike the trunk.” 
Once upon a time a soldier died, leaving o “ All right,” answered the soldier's son. So 
widow and one son. They were very poor,and | he pulled out the thorn, and when the pain 
at last mattera became so bad that they had came, the tigress gave the trunk such a blow 


“ Mother!" said the son, “ give me tworupees, 
and I will seek my fortune in the world.” 

“Oh ! ho !"’ said the mother, “and where am 
I, who haven't a pico wherewith to buy floor, 
to find two rupees ?"" 

“There's that old coat of my father's,” an- 
swered the lad, “ look in the pocket ; perchance 
there might be something there.” So she looked, 
and behold! there were three rupees down in 
the very corner of the pocket. ‘“ More than I 
bargained for,” said the lad, langhing. “ See, 
mother! here is one for you, and I'll keep the 
other two for myself to pay my way until I find 
my fortune.” 

So he set off to find his fortune. On the way 
be saw a tigress,” licking her paw and moaning 
terribly. He was going to run away, but she 


called to him faintly, saying “ Good lad, take | 
this thorn out for me, and I shall be for ever | 
grateful.” Hut the lad anawered, "Not I! 


why, if I begin to pull it out, and it pains you, 
you will kill me with one blow.” 
“No!” said the tigress, “I will turn my face 


soit Or * coming back and pulling off their arme in the 





that it split all to pieces. Then the grateful 
tigress said, “ As a reward take this box, only 
don't open it till you have travelled nine miles.” 
So the soldier's son set off to find his fortune 
with the box. Now when he had gone about 
five miles, he felt certain the box was heavier 
than it was at first, and every step he took it 
seemed to grow heavier and heavier. Still he 
tried to struggle on, but when he had walked 
eight miles and a quarter, his patience gave way, 
and he cried:—‘I believe that tigress was a 
witch, and is playing off her tricks on me. I 
will stand it no longer. Lie there, you wretched 
box; Heaven knows what you contain, and I 
don’t care,” 

So saying he threw the box down violently, 
It burst open, and out stepped a little old man. 
He was only one span* high, bat his beard was 
a span and a quarter long. 

He began to abuse the lad roundly for throw- 


ing him down so hard. “Upon my word,” 


said the soldier's son, “ but you are weighty for 
your size, old gentleman. And what may your 
name be 7” . 





Mohammadan. Tt possreses considerable literary merite 
reraarkable from their absence in most Pease talge. The 
treatment is humorous an and in places poetical, 
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“ Sir Bumble,” snapped the 
ny 


“Upon my word,” said the soldier's BOn, 
“if you ere all the bor contained, I’m glad I 
didn’t trouble to carry it further,” 


“That's not polite,” returned the mannikin, — 
“perhaps if you had carried it the full nine 


miles you would have found something better, 
Tt doesn't matter, however, for I'm quite good 
enough for you, and I shall serve you faithfully 
according to my mistress’ orders.” 

“Serve me! Then I wish yon would serve 
me with some dinner, for I'm mighty hungry. 
Here are two rupees to pay for it." No sooner 


had the soldier's son said this, than with » 


boom! bing! Sir Bumble whizzed away through 
the air to a confectioner's shop in the next town. 
There he stood, the one span mannikin with 
the span and a quarter beard, behind the pre- 
serving pan, and cried in ever so loud a voice, 
“Ho! bo! Sir confectioner, bring me sweets," 

The confectioner looked about but could not 
see anyone, Sir Bomble was so small he was 
quite hidden by the preserving pan, so he cried 
still louder: “Ho! ho! Sir confectioner, bring 
me sweets.” 

Then when the confectioner looked about in 
vain for his customer, the mannikin got angry, 
and ran and pinched him on the legs and kicked 
him on the foot, saying—“ Impudent knave, do 
you mean to say you can't see me? why I was 
standing close beside the preserving pan.” 

The confectioner apologised humbly, and 
brought ont his best sweets. Sir Bumble chose 
about a man* of them, and said, “ Here, tie 
them up in something, and give them into my 
hand. I'll carry them home.” 

“ They'll be a good weight,” smiled the con- 
fectioner. 

“ What's that to you ?"' snapped Sir Bumble, 
“do as I bid you, and here is your money.” 
He jingled the two rupees in his pocket. 

“ Allright, sir,” said the man cheerfully ; so he 
tied up the sweets, and placed the big bundle on 
Sir Bumble’s hand, and lo! with a boom ! bing! 
he whizred off with the rupees still in his pocket. 

He alighted at a corn-dealer'’s shop, and 
standing bebind a basket of flour, cried loudly, 
“Ho! ho! Sir Baniah, bring me flour.” 





* uF* man, = SO the 
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Then the corn-dealer looked about for his noiay 
customer, but could see no one. Sir Bomble 
eried again: ‘*Ho! ho! Sir Baniah, bring me 
flour." And when the man didn’t answer, he flew 
into a violent rage, and ran and bit him in the 
leg, and pinched and kicked him, exclaiming : 
“Impudent varlet, do yon mean to say you 
can't see me? why I was standing close beside 
you behind that basket.” 

The corn-dealer apologised humbly, and asked 
Sir Bamble how much flour he wanted. “Two 
mans,” said the mannikin. “Two mane, neither 
more nor less. Tie it up in « bundle, and I'll 
take it home.” 

“Your honour has a cart with you doubtleas, 
or a beast of barden, for it will be heavy.”’ 

“Do as I bid you,” shrieked Sir Bumble stamp- 
ing his foot, “and here is your money.” He 
once more jingled the two rupees in his pocket. 
So the corn-dealer tied up the flour in a 
bundle, and placed it in Sir Bumble's hand, 
when whizz! buzz! the mannikin flew off with 
the rupees still in his pocket. 

The soldier's son was just wondering what 
had become of the one span mannikin, when 
with a whirr he alighted, and wiping his face and 
panting, said: “I hope I've bronght enoggh, 
but you men have such terrible appetites.” 

“ More than enough,” laughed the lad when 
he saw the hage bundle. 

Then Sir Bumble cooked the bread, and the 
soldier's son ate three cakes and a handful of 
sweets; but Sir Bumble gobbled up all the rest, 
saying at each mouthful, “ You men have such 
terrible appetites,” | 

After that the soldier's son and his one span 





servant travelled ever so far till they came to 


the king’s city. Now the king had a danghter 
called Princess Blossom," who was go lovely, 
and tender, and slim, and fair, that she only 
weighed five flowers. , 
Every morning she was weighed in golden 
scales, and always the scale turned when the 
fifth flower was put in, neither less nor more. 
Now it so happened that the soldier's son 
caught glimpse of the lovely, tender, slim, and 
fair Princess Blossom, and he fell dreadfully in 
love with her, He would not sleep, or eat his 
food, and said all day to his faithfo] man- 





Flower or Blossom; also Phdlasddi, i. ¢, born of « flower: 
a blowom.—RK, C. T. 
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nikin, “ Oh dear Sir Bumble! 
Princess Blossom that I may see and speak to 
her." 

“ Carry you!" snapped the one span manni- 
kin, “that's a likely story, why you're ten times 
as bigas lam. You should carry me,” 

But when the soldier's son begged and prayed, 


and grew thin and pined away thinking of the | 


Princess Blossom, Sir Bumble, who had a kind 


heart, was moved, and bid the lad sit on his | 


hand. Then with a tremendous boom! bing! 
there they were in the palace. It was night 
time, and the princess was asleep ; 
however with Sir Bumble’s booming, and seeing 
a handsome young man beside her was quite 
frightened. She began to scream, but stopped 


when the soldier's son with great politeness | 


begged her not to be alarmed. After this thay 
began to talk togvther, and Sir Bumble stood 
at the door, where he stack a brick upon end 
60 that nobody could see him, and did sentry, 
Now when morning was breaking, the soldier's 
son, and the Princess Blossom, tired of talking, 
had both fallen asleep ; Sir Bumble, the faith- 


ful servant, thought to himself, “Some one will | 


be coming soon, then he will be killed ; and if 
I wake him he won't go." So without more 
ado he put his hand underneath the bed, and 
bing! boom! carried it into a large garden 
outside the town. There he set down the bed in 
the shade of the biggust tree, and pulling up the 
next bigyest by the roots threw it over his shoul- 
der, and marched up and down keeping guard. 
Before long the whole town was in & com- 
motion. The Princess Blossom had been car: 
ried off, and everybody tarned out to look for 


her. By-and-bye a one-eyed Kotwil* came to | 


the garden gate. “ What do you want hers ?" 
cried valiant Sir Bamble, The Princess 
Blossom," answered the Kotwal. © I'll blossom 
you! get out of my garden, will you?" shrieked 
the one span mannikin with his span and a 
quarter beard. With that he belaboured the 
Kotwil’s pony so hard with the tree, that it 
ran away, nearly throwing the rider, 

The poor Kotwil wont straight to the king, 
and said: “Your Majesty! I am sure the 








‘lysF nm, r the 
ping tera now however coly tho ek iv 
“ns Tete os 
police dation —it 0 T | 


‘dx Arabic hal (ralgo Eog. ‘ghoul,’ or ‘ ghow!'), 


carry me to the 


she woke | 









Princess Blossom is in your Highness’ garden 
outside the town, only there is a terribly valiant 
little sentry there who fights with a tree.” 

Then the king went with horses and men to 
the garden, and tried to get in. But Sir 
Bumble with his tree routed them all; half 
were killed and the rest ran away. The noise 
of the fight awoke the young couple, and they 
determined at ance to fly with each other, So 
when the Sight was over, they all three set out 
to see the world. 

Now the soldier's son was 60 enchanted with 
his good luck in winning the Princess Blossom 
that he said to Sir Bumble, “ My fortune is made, 
Tshan't want you any Imore, you can go back to 
your mistress,” 

“Pooh !" said Sir Bumble, “ that's what you 
all think. There's trouble before you yet, 
However, have it your own way, only take this 
hair out cf my beard, and if you want my help, 


(Feverany, 1€81. 








_ burn it in the fire,’" 


So Sir Bumble boomed off, and the soldier's 
son and the Princess Blossom lived and tra- 
velled together very happily. At last they Jost 
their way in the jangals one day, and had 
nothing to eat or to drink, When they were 
just abont as hungry as they conld be, & wan- 
dering Brahman appeared. Hearing their story, 
he said, ‘Oh poor children! come home with 
me, and I will give you something to eat," 

Ifhe had said “TI will cat you,” j 
have been nearer the mark, for he was no 
Brahman, but an ogre’ dreadfully fond of hand- 
Some young men and slender girls, 1 ey 
went home with him, and he said: « Now get 
ready what you want to eat: hero are all my 
keys; you may open all the cupboards except 
that with the golden key, .Meanwhile I will 
go and gather firewood,” 
the food, and mvcanwhile the soldier's son 


opened all the cupboards, He saw such lovely 
jewels, and dresses, and cops and platters, and 
bags of gold, that his curiosity got the better of 
him, and he said “J will sea what wonderfal 
thing isin the capboard with the golden key,” 
Bo he opened it, and lo ! it was fall of men's 


a | a | 
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the rose in your lap." “Thad rather you asked 
for something more, or something less,” an- 


Then he few to 
the princess and cried: “ Weare lost! this is | 


skulls picked quite clean.* 





no Brahman, but a horrid ogre," 


Just then they heard him at the door, and | 


the princess had barely time to thrust the hair 
into the fire before the ogre appeared. At the 
same moment a boom, boom, binging noise was 
heard in the air coming nearer and nearer. 
Then the ogre (who very well know Sir Bum. 
ble's power) changed into a heavy rain which 
poured down in torrents, but Sir Bumble turned 
into the storm wind which beat back the rain, 
Then the ogre changed to a dove, and Sir Bum- 
ble pursued itas a hawk, and pressed it so hard 
that the ogre had barely time to change into 
a rose and drop into Raji Indra's lap,” who 
was listening to some dancing girls singing. 
Then Sir Bumble, quick as thought, changed 
into an old musician, and standing beside the 
bard who was thramming the sifdr2° said 
“ Brother, you are tired ; let me play.” Then 
he played so wonderfully and sang with such 
piercing sweetness that Raji Indra said: “What 
shall I give you asa reward? Name it, and it 


shall be yours.” Then Sir Bumble said: “Only 


swered Raji Indra. “'Tis only a rose, but it 
fell from heaven: nevertheless, take it" He 
threw the rose towards him, and Jo! the petals 
all scattered on the ground, Sir Bumble threw 
himself on his knees, and gathered them ap; bat 
one petal escaped, and changed intoamonse. Then 
Sir Bumble changed into a cat and caught the 
mouse. All this time the soldier's son and the 
Princess Blossom were waiting to see what would 
happen inthe ogre's hut, Suddenly witha boom! 


bing! Sir Bumble arrived, shook his head, and 


said, “ You two had better go home; you can’t take 
care of yourselves." So he gathered together 
all the jewels and gold in one hand, and placed 
the Princess and the soldier's son on the other, 
and few through the air to their home, where 
the poor mother, who had been living on one 
rupee, was delighted to seethem. Then with a 
louder bing! boom! than over, and withont 


_ whiting for thanks, Sir Bumble whizzed out of 


sight, and was never seen an y More. 
Bat the Soldier's Son and Princess Blogsom 
lived happily ever after, 





SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS IN WESTERN INDIA. 
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We make the following extracts from Dr. G. 
Babler's interesting Report on Sanskrit MSS, 
dated Ahmadabad, 8th June 1830 — 

As regards the cataloguing of important libra- 
ries, I directed my attention exclusively to the 
ancwot Bhandira of Anhilwdd-Pithan ond 
ofCambay. For while I consider it a mere 
waste of time and money to publish lists of the 
exceedingly numerous Brahmanical and Jaina 


manuscripts which are to be found in our Govern-_ 


ment collection, a# well asin every Bhandir and 
private library throughout India, the ancient 
collections made chiefly in the 12th, 13th and l4th 
centuries of our era possess a special interest, 
They contain, firstly, copies mostly written on 
palm-leaves, which surpass all those elsewhere 


* This is * Blo beard’ over again. The governing ides is 
the evil fientla OF suraciite from the coincidence there is 
nO reason to presume any connection between the two 
tale.—K.C.T. | | 

" Indra, originally the beneficent god of heaven, giver 
of = naj the later Hindno mythology took only 
eccond rank ss ruler of the colestial beings who formed the 
Indar ki al Adrd or coors ot jodra, which was ase Ag 
| howe alhdrd = asseinblage), EH. 
cial known now as the Raji agp, whose me 
apd court insemerable stories are told and even boo 
written. For the purpose of folk tales he appears ma 
t @esadeur ez machin’ to explain | 
s Ap the situation —K. 0.T 


ia 


co ee a als oo 


| porsession of the enstodiuns, 





obtainable by their great age and correctness, 

Secondly, it is in these libraries only that we fi 
maniscripts of the more ancient warks, which 
have ceased to be renerally studied by the learned, 
but possess the greatest interest fur the European 
scholar, who looks on the Sustrits from an historical 
stand-point. A reference to my earlier reports 
will show that I have repeatedly tried to fully 
explore these ancient lilearies, and that I have 
been at least so far successful as to obtain a wight 
or copies of some bovks and of the catalogues in 
During the last 
year [ tried to complete the information which 
I formerly gained and to hare prepared by my 
Native Assistants new and accurate catalogues fit 
for publication. I sent, therefore, two men to 
0) 4e vitir Persian = si + td, three wires or three 
seal strings, but the apeal number Weta. "Tar eit 
nm & Pa, Homeric T : f. Jat Pe 

hardly likely to be in any way conngpted with tho Per 
itis, The Hebrow word fur » similar instrament je 
kinnor, §/ kanar, to make a stridulous sound; whence 


another set of words: Gr, owpor kinwros, and ype 
feces tas ! ina, pips, and German echectrem 
narren.—H. C. T. 
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Cambay and one to Pithan. The former were | was, however, only jast finished at the end of 


ordered to catalogue the Bhandir attached to the 
temple of Sintinadth, which contains only palm- 
leaf manuscripts of great antiquity, and such palm- 
leaf manuscripts as might be found in the other 
three public libraries of Cambay. Though armed 
with orders from the Acting Collector, Mr. G. 
Wilson, my emissaries were unable to prevail on 
the Cambay Darbir to bring the exceedingly 
obstinate Panch to reason, and after spending o 
part of August and September in fruitless efforts, 
they had to return without having effected their 


purpose. Towards the end of the year [ made a | 


second attempt, which, owing to the energetic 
manner in which Mr. Sheppard, the Collector of 
Khodd, espoused our cause, and to the intelligent 
and reacy co-operation of the Divin, Mr. Shimriio 
Niriyan, turned out successful. At Mr. Shep- 
pard's invitation T personally visited Cambay and 
inspected SAntinith’s Bhandir, the catalogue of 
which had been began by my men, os well as a 
amaller collection said to belong to Sriptj Guna- 
ratns Sigara, The former librury ia fully worthy 
of ita fame. The manuscripts, about 300 in num- 
ber, are exceedingly old, six dating from the 
beginning of the 12th century and beantifally and 
correctly written. During my short inspection of 
the collection I discovered at once a new copy of 
the historical Prilkrit poem, Geudavaha, which 
Vikpati composed in honour of his eke 
Yosovarman of Kinauj (ap. 725). 
copy, the third which has been found, appears aie 
be very correct and somewhat more complete than 


thoee discovered in Jésalmirand Pathan. Its Inst | 


verse gives the name of the anthor in full as 
“ Kavirdyalarhchhens Vappairilya,” ¢. ¢., Waikpa- 
tirlija, who beara the mark or title ofa “ Prince 
of Poets.” Besides this work I saw a considerable 
number of unknown Jaina works, among which 
were also geome Prabandhas or “ historical tales,” 
A complete account of the contents of the library 
can be farnished in next year’s report only, The 
Pandit whom I. sent to Pathan, bad ordera to 
catalogue the Sathghavind Pidd Bhandir and to 
attempt, after the completion of that task, the 
great library of Heomichirys. As I hod 
found the custodian of the former collection very 
obliging in 1876 and 1877, I hoped that the pre- 
paration of the catalogue would canse no diffical- 
ties. In this expectation I was, however, dis- 
months in vain, as the leading Jainas feared that 


some sinister attempt against their books might | 


be mtended when the new catalogue had been 
prepared. At last the Gaikwidi Sar Sabb’ took 
the matter earnestly in hand, and the permizsion 
to prepare the catalogue was given. Tho work 


the year. The trouble taken with it bas been well 
rewarded by the discovery of a very ancient copy 
of the oldest Sanskrit dictionary, the Sdérata 
Kosa, of which ona other copy only (preserved 
at Oxford) is known, of several copies of Hemé- 
chérya’s Prdkrita Dpydéreyokosha together with 
a commentary thereon, and of a Vikremdntdbhyn- 
daya Kdeya, apparently another historical poem. 
The second’ wurk is a life of Hemiichdrya’s 
patron, Kumirapfila of Anhilwad, and 
bears therefore the second tithe Kumdrapdidcherita 
or historyofK umiairapéAlsa. Its primary object 
is to illustrate the rales of the author's Prikrit 
grammar. It is, therefore, written in six different 
dialects, and below each verse the author names 
the roles of his grammar, according to which the 
remarkable words employed have been formed. 
The work has, therefore, a double importance for 
Sanskritists, asa source fora portion of the history 
of Gojardédt and an illustration of Herc 
grammar. The Sathghavi Bhandir contains no- 
thing but palm-leaf manuscripts, upwards of 400, 
and among them some belonging to the 19th 
century. Its contents as well as those of Santi- 
nmiith’s library at Cambay and of the great library 
of Jésalmir will, I hope, convince those European 
Sanskritists who still doubt the existence of San- 
akfit manuscripts dating from the 12th and earlier 
centuries, that they can fearlessly acknowledge 
the fact. These revered old hoards of the Jains 
communities do not contain forgeries, but genuine 





| relics of very ancient times. The condition of the 


manuscripts, the charactera in which they are 
written, the material on which they are written, 
furnish strong testimony on the point, and the 
quantities in which these documents occur (but 
only in so jealously guarded localities to which in 
general neither the faithfal nor infidels are ad- 
mitted), make it also unbelievable that they can 
have been manufactured in modern times. The 
genuineness of these documents granted, it will 
be the duty of Sanskrit scholars, who again and 

again publish the classical Sanskrit books accard- 
poet manuscripts dating at the beat from the 
15th century, to turn their attention to our old 
copies, but older also than the oldest commen- 
tatora on whom usually great reliance is placed, 
duty of those who conduct the search for manno- 
seripts to publish the list of the contents, of the 


“Ear parcbaalng ccltadt-Tankata lke hes 
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Government, [ have been oven more fortunate 
than in my attempt to obtain catalogues, The 
whole nomber of my purchases amounts to 429 
volumes, many of which contain more than one 
work. The number of separate works, great and 
emall, surpasses five hundred. Seven of these 
books belong, however, not really to this year's 
collection, but to 1877 and 1878. All the other 
manuscripts have been actually collected during 
the year in the Government and Gaikwiidi districts 
of Gujarit, in Cambay, Eiithiiwiid, and Southern 
Marwir. During my two years’ absence in Europe, 
a great number of old Pandits, who possessed good 
libraries, have died, owing to the scarcity and the 
epidemic fever which have deprived Western India 
of a considerable proportion of its population. 
Again a great number of Brahmanical families have 
been reduced to extreme distress by the high prices 
for the necessaries of life which prevailed for more 
than two years, and by the inability of their Yoja- 
mins, or spiritual clienta, to give thom the custom- 
ary support. These special circomstances, regret- 
able as they are in other respects, hare enabled mo 
to cbllect this year in 9 months, more Brahmanical 
manuscripts than Lever obtained before in Gujarit, 
and to obtain them at o cheaper rate than usual. 
If the delay which occurred repeatedly in the 
payment of the money advances had not impeded 
my operations, I should have been able to show 
even better results. 

As regards the quality of books collected, I om 
happy to state that this year’s collection contains 


much that is rare andimportant. Vedic literature | 
is represented by 159 numbers. For the Rigveda 


there are, besides copica of the Brdimana and 
Siiiras of Sinkhfyana Sikha, the very rare 
commentary of Durgd&chArya on the Nirukia, 
and some rare treatises, among which I may name 
o Galitapradipa ond a Padagddha. The former 
is, [ think, new. Among the works referring t 
the Midhyandina Sikh two large pieces of the 
Mantrabhdshya by U tata, acomplete copy of 
Mahtdhara'’s Vedadipa, and o collection of 
the Porifisifas, deserve to be mentioned. One of 
the manuscripts of the first-namied book is the 


copy mentioned in my Catalogue of MSS, from . 


Gujarit, I, No. 36. A special and very great 


interest attaches to a collection of 10 manuscripta | 
hitherto known throngh a single Kaémir manu- 


ofthe Maitrayaniya Sdkhbi, containing the greater 
portion of the SavAifd, a Padapdtha of the 
Mantras, the Mdnaragrihyardira partly with o 
commentary, and six treatises on the sacrificial 
and funeral rites of that Vedic school. All 
these manuscripts, among which the . 

of the Mantras ia unique, come front Morv! snd 
L&thiin Kathiiwid. Many years ago, when [ 





of the existence of Maitriyanfyos in Moryi. 
But I was informed later that they were extinct. 
As Dr. L. Von Schroeder undertook Inst year the 
edition of the sacred books of the Maitriyantyas, 
I resolved, at his request, to matitate another 
earefol search for thom in Gujarit and KAthiiwid. 
T sent one of my assistants to Morvi and its neigh- 
bourhood, and he found there two families, in 
one of which the whole Sikh is still recited 
annoally. Not without some difficulty, he bought 
from them nine old manuscripteand procurcdacopy 
of the unique Podapdétha of the Mantras. Encour- 
aged by this result, I ordered afurther search after 
Maitriyantyas to be mode in the whole 
tract north of the Narmada, to which, according to 
the commentary on the Charanewyiiha they origin- 
ally were confined. In consequence a number of 
families adhering to the achool were found in the 
northern districts belonging to the Glikwid, near 
Siddhapurand Vadanagar. They, however, 
possess no books. But in Ahmadibid two 


| Suklas or spiritual heads turned up, who still are 


uble to recite the souwifd. One of them has 
declared himself willing to part with his mann- 


 seripta, while the other will probably lend them for 


collation. I have not been able to inclode the 
Ahmadibid manuscripts among the purchases of 
1879-80, os [had no money in my hands at the 
end of the year to pay for them. Upwards of fifty 


| manuscripts refer tothe Sdinaveda. They include, 
besides the Somifd, tho Gideas ond the chief 


Brihmenes, some of tho rarer Stitras and Peridish- 
fae attached to the third Veda. The most 
important among them are the Riltanfra and 
Sdmatoutra Vydkoranas, the Tonddlakehana, Pow- 
chavidha and Pushpasitras, as well as the Amritd- 
harana, Somotpatli and Naigeya-Parifishtas, The 
Atharouvada is represented by more than twenty 

iscripts. Some old, though incomplete mannu- 
script of the Sarhifd, a good manuscript of the 
Koutika Grihyasiitra, a copy of the last thirty- 
seven Paridishfas and two Prayogas on domestic 
ceremonies appear to be valuable. In connexion 
with the works belonging to the Athervoreda 
discovery deserves to be noticed which throws 
some light on the history ofthe Paippalidas, 
one of its ancient schools, the Sandbitd of which is 





script. All the Atharva manuscripts which I 
have collected or seen in Gujarit and 
belong tothe Saunska SAkhi. Yet the Mahdr- 
mera, a work quoted in the commentary on the 
Charanavytiha, distinctly states that all Atharva- 
vedis residing north of the Narmada are Pai ppa- 
14das, while those living to the south of the river 
sre followers of Saunaka, Partly with the hope 
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of finding somewhere a second Paippalida Samhild, | 


and partly with the intention of testing the 
assertion of the Mahdrnava, I instituted inquiries 
in the chief settlements of the Atharvaredis as to 
the school to which they considered themselves to 
belong. In Kiithiwid as well as in Gujardt, I 
mostly received the same answer, “we belong to 


the Paippaliida sehool.” Some Brahmans | 


who are even able to recite their Samitd, asserted 
in addition that their manuscripts, which manifest- 
ly belong to the Saunaka school, contained 
the Paippala&da recension. Others, ¢. g. a 
large colony near Siddhapur-Sristhala, who 
have become cultivators, knew nothing about 
their Veda beyond the name of the school, and 
their Guru or spiritual chief admitted that for the 
domestic sacrifices andrites he employed the ritual 
of the white Yajurveda. From these facts I 
conclude that at some period or other the Athar- 
vavedis of Gujarit must have given up the study 


of their Veda, and that, when later o revival of | 
learning took place among them, they had lost 


their own books and procured new ones from the 
south, which, of course, belong to the southern 
recension of Saunaka. 

Among the poetical works collected this year, 
there are many books which will be useful for 
students of the kivyas and dramas. Bot two 


only deserve special notice, viz., the Jdmerijaya of | 


Viaininithaaond the Mokshopdyasdra of Ab hi- 
naoda,theGaudna, The avthor of the former 
poem wasn protégé of Jim Sattarsil (Jima 
Satruréalya), who ruled ovor Nawiénagar in Kathii- 
wil from 1569 to 1608. He gives short notices 
of thirty-two ancestors of his patron and a rather 
distorted account of the adventures of the latter. 
The poem possesses, however, considerable interest 
for the history of Gujarit, which, for the period of 
the Musalman ascendancy, is known from Musal- 
man sources only. The Moksopdyasdra ig o 
philosophical poom, extracted from Viilmfki's 


Rdmeyava. Ita author is the same poet who | 


wrote the Kddambarikatidaddra and the Rdmachari- 


ta, and lived, as I have shown elsewhere, in the | 


ninth century of our era. 

The acquisitions under the heads grammar, 
lexicography and philosophy require no special 
remarks, though it may be noted that the books 
on Vedinta and expecially the VedAnta of the 
Vallabhach&rtfs are very numerous, 
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Under the head Alathkira or poetics, there ia » 
manuscript containing a portion of Bhoja’s 
up in Gujarit, anda small novelty entitled Kavi- 
kauthdbharana composed by the Kaémirian post 
Kehemendra-Vyfiaadisa. The latter ia 
particularly interesting for its quotations from 
contemporiry literature and the author’s own 
numerous compositions, In the collection of 
works on Dharma or sacred law, two rare com- 
mentarics on Manu’s code by Govindarija and 
by Nariyans deserve tobe mentioned. The col- 
lection of works on astronomy ond astrology 
contains several very rare booka. The most im- 
portant isa very old and tolerably correct copy of 
Varihamihira’s Panchasiddhdntikd, dated Satnvat 
1673 or 1616-17 a.p. The only other known 
copy of this work, which was discovered by mo in 
1875-76, is so incorrect: as to be almost useless. 
The new one is very much better, It comes from 
Cambay. Next follows a complete manuscript of 
the Vriddhagdrgtya Samhiid, which includes also 
the famous Yugapurdua, a short prophetic accpunt 
of the early history of India. ‘There is farther 


a very old, bat somewhat damaged copy of 


Prithddakasvimin'’s commentary on the Brahma- 


iddhdnta, dated Sarnvat 1595 or 1538. p. It 


is the first copy which has been obtained in 
Gujarit. Finally, I have obtained good ald 
copy of Bhoja's Karana, the Rdjemrigdnka, which 
hitherto waa represented in the Government 
collection by a modern spograph only from Jésal- 
mir, and a hitherte unknown Sarihiéd by the same 


| royal polyhistor, Ite title is just as that of his 


dated Sarhvat 1655 or 1595 a. n. 

The Jaina manuscripts collected during the past 
year are not very numerous. But I am glad to 
report that I have obtained some good, though 


skrit Dvydérayakosha, 


| , ie, Which ia the standard 
authority for the Solank! period of the history 
of Gujarkt; the same author's hitherto unknown 
spoken above; and a new historical poem by A ri- 
sith hacalled Sukritakirtena, which was composed 
for Vastup@&la(a.p, 1220), and gives, besides 
an account of his charitable gifts and buildings, a 
complete review of the history of Gujarit, from 
the Chaipotkatas tothe Vaghelia. 





MISCELLANEA, 


TAMIL AND MAORL 
In New Zealand and its Inhabitants, the Rev. R. 
Taylor mentions that the Maori roots ka, ku, ta, 
va, and their derivatives convey respectively the 


idea of * heat,’ ‘ crookedness,’ ‘ striking," ‘ carrying.’ 


It is curious, as bearing out a somewhat prevalent 
notion that the Maori is related to the Dravidian 


| languages, to find that the same roots retain. the 


If wa take KA as representing ‘heat,"' pungency,’ 


eer 
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‘light,’ wo get kay, to bora; Faage. heat ; 
kairam, anything hot; kinal, mirage, heat; 
Aman, love:kAihal.warmettachinent; kayam, 
a wouhd (that burns), pungency; k4di, vinegar; 
k 41, seed (which possesses the fire of life), to be 
pungent; kidu, o desert, a place for burning 


the dead; kAt chi, sight, (we aay “a glance fall | 


of fire”); kari, blackness (burnt); kévi, red 
ochre; kAvu, sacrifice; k&|i, black woman; 
kAlei, young bullock, young man 


(possessing 
the sire of youth); karuppu, black; kasa, to | vis. = 


taste bitter; kasattei, nstringency; kadu, to 

throb: katham, anger; kathir, ray of light ; 
kattu, to ory harshly; kanthi, brimstone; 
kamaru, to be excessively heated; kayar, 
astringent matter; k ari, to be scorched ; kar u- 


kku, to scorch; karei, to dissolve; kala, to | 
flame; kani, to grow ripe, tender, melt; 


kanru, to be burnt by, the sun. 

From KU, signifying anything ‘ bent,’ ‘ carved,’ 
‘ hollow," ‘ round,’ we get kuni, to stoop; kOnu 
to curve: kudei, umbrella; kidei, basket; 
kumili, bubble; kunduo, bullet; kndam, 
pot; kulam, tank; kuthi, heel; ku, the earth; 
kuhoi, ave; kudakkiyan,a bent or crooked 


person; kudantham,rotundity; kudal, bowels; | 


kudambei kidn, bird's nest; kudi, cavity, 
bay; kudumi, hair tied ina knot; kuodum- 


Bn ey any epes boa be Gener purohita draws a figure with saffron or sendiir of 


kaihei, bow, loop: kunthu, squat (to bend 
the legs); kuppei, a heap (of rubbish); 
Eumal, oa sickle; komurfho, to emita hollow 
sound, bubble; kumbi, thepaunch: kurangu, 


to bend, stoop; kuruppu, pimplo;kuvadu, | batdshas (sugardrops) or raisins are distributed 


roundness, mound; kEuvi, become conical; 
kulal, tube; kuli, hole; kuleichohu, bow, 
loop; kuradu, tongs, pincers; kurandu, to 


be crooked: kurdvu, to shrink, contract; | 
| house. 


kunrfu, a hill. 
From TA, denoting the action of * striking,’ 
‘stroking,’ we find -tattu, to top; tadi,o 


stick; tagar, fragment; tadavu, stroke; | 


tadam, road; tadangal, tadei, hindrance; 
tandi, chastise; tattu, hop; tappu, a tom: 
tom (what is strack); t a ri, to atop, take (or strike) 
root; tavalei, frog; talambu, bruise from 
a stroke; talir, germinate, sfrike; tal], shore; 
tarti, cot of; tarei, to hammer; tikku, beat- 
ing; tingu, ward off; tindu, leap; tava, to 
spring upon, attack. 

From VA, with the idea of ‘carrying,’ we 
get v 4, to come (carry oneself near); ¥ 4] u tolive, 
flourish (as the French say “se porter,” to carry 
oneself); virei, a polo for carrying anything; 
vir, to pour; v4 y, mouth (for carrying breath) ; 
vyaérttai, a word (to carry s single ides); 
vikkiyam, o sentence (to carry an assemblage 


of ideas); vAl, a aia or tail; vend) A catiges 
vali, a road, way. | 
A. M. Fenovsos, Jr. 
Abbotsford Estate, Lindula, Ceylon. 





MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN THE RAWAL 
PINDI DISTRICT. 
HINDUS. 
Bereornat.—{Sakh or Kurmai.) 
Among Hindds betrothals are of three kinda, 


L—Pdneakh, where no valuable consideration is 
received whatever, 2.—Didiif, where an mter- 


change of brides takes place between the two 
families, 3.—Where money is paid for the bride. 


The last is a custom much reprobated, and docs 
not usually prevail among very high-caste Hindds. 


| between the two families, the parents or guardians. 


of the girl send their purohita with some sugar, 
one rupee cash, two pice, two toliis of saffron, 
and a Brahmanical thread (jan4o) to the house of 
the parents or guardians of the boy. On his 
arrival the friends and relatives of the boy nssem- 
ble with their purchita. A dram (dhol) is beaten, 
and it is publicly notified to the members of the 
assembly that such a person's son has been be- 
trothed to such a person's daughter. The boy's 





Gianeda in the vessel containing the janéo, &e., and 
offers up prayers to Ganeda. The girl's purohita 
invests the boy with the Brahmanical thread, and 
affixes a (fk of saffron on his forehead. Some 
to the friends assembled, and the purohitas arc 
dismissed with o present. There is also forthe 
next two days musio and singing in the boy'w 


In some instances the above ceremonies are not 


observed. There is a simple announcement, when 


thegirl's purohiiaia sent, that a betrothal has taken 
place batereen the parties, and in cases where there 
is relationship or confidence between the parties, 
there is no ceremony of any kind whatever, the 
parties are content with a private verbal engage- 
meut. The betrothal of a widower takes place 
without any ceremony. 
Manniace.—(Biydh or Bhddt.) 
When s marriage is to be celebrated, two or 


| bride, with the sasistance of the family purohifa 
| or priest, fix upof the auspicious day, which is 
known as the Sdhd. It is taken down in 


writing, and this document, which is called the 
Parchd shddi, ia sent by the hand of the family 
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On receiving the notice, they dismiss the bearer 
with a present and commence to make preparations 
for the wedding. 

Fifteen days before the marriage the bride is 
secluded, and is only approached by her female 
companions who stay near her, and sing bridal 


songs. ‘This seclusion of the bride ia known as 
Mdiyin, Seven days before the marriage some 


food ia distributed, and money given in charity, 
which is called Buzsurgdn ki rotf. 

Cm the day the marriage is to take place, a new 
earthen vozacl (fumbh) containing water, and a 
lamp (chirdgh) are placed before the bride, and 
before sunset of that day she ia bathed and anoint- 
ed with oil, and her maternel unele or her father’s 
elder brother encirclos her right wrist with ivory 
churd or bracelets. 


Tha friends of the bride are summoned, and her | 


purclifa announces the sdhd, and publishes her and 
the bridegroom's gotrachdr or the names of their 
great grandfathers, grandfathers, and fathers. 
In the interim, while the above ceremonies are 
being enactod in the bride's house, othera are tak- 
ing place in the bridegroom's. 


Four or five days before the marriage, a wool- 


len chaplet (gatna) is tied round the wrist of the 
bridegroom. The Navagraha and Ganeda are 
worshipped, and food and money are distributed 
to Bralmans and others: music and singing com- 
mence from this date. 

A day before the marriage the bridegroom's 
clothes, as well as those of his relations, are colour- 
ed yellow with kavumbAd, and in the night his 
hands and fect are stained with henna. On the 
next day the friends of his family sssemble and 


are fed, and a contribution of money called Tambél | stage of the proceedings, but they cease now, and 


seundid is levied from them. Presenta aro made 
to the family purofida, barber, servants, and men- 
dicants. The jenj or marriage porty then start 


from the house of the bridegroom, who is de- | 


corated with » head-dreas called the mor. On 
approaching the bride's residence, the members 
of the party dress themselves, ond saffron water 
iz sprinkled over their clothes. 

A little after dusk the bridegroom's party enter 


the village or town, and sre met a short distance | 


off by a deputation of the bride's father and 
frends, who salute them, and the bridegroom re- 
ceives o small present from the bride's father, 


This is called milnf or peehkdra. On reaching the | 


bride's residence, the bridegroom ond hia friends 
have sherbet served out to them, and the comfort 
of the gucats is attended to. 

Ifthe omen is favourable for the performance of 
the ceremony, it takes place that very. night. 
If not, it will take place on the following night. 
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When everything is ready, the brideg-oom 
is taken into the house of the bride’s father, and 
made to open the door of a room where the bride 


is seated with her companions. Here he reteives 


another present from the bride's father. The 
bride's purohifa now gives o paper to the bride- 
proom’s purchifa, in which are recorded the names 
of the bride's great grandfather, grandfather, and 
father, and he measures the bridegroom with o picce 
of raw cotton thread. Presents of orpamenta and 
clothes are made to the bridegroom's father. Four 
posts are erected at the four angles of a square, 
over which is stretched a canopy of red cloth. 
Under this canopy the bridegroom seata himself on 
a basket turned upside down. To the right, and 
by the side of it, a similar seat is prepared for the 


bride, who sits on it, but is separated by a 


cloth screen from the bridegroom. The near 
relatives and the purokifa approach the enclosure. 
The gotrachdr or ancestral list is taken by the 


bride's purohita together with seven vessels of 


awoetmeata and placed before the bridegroom. 
An earthen vessel of water (kwmbh) and a lamp 
(chirigh) are also deposited within the enclosure, 
Figures of Ganega and other divinities are made 
of wheaten flour and placed in the enclosure, and 
prayers to Ganega and the Navagraha are offered 
up. The purohita then places the ancestral list, the 
Janéo, and rupee in the boy's lap, and gives 
a piece of sweetment from each of the seven pots 
to the bridegroom to eat. Some practical jokes, 
such ag thumping and pinching by the younger 
female members of the bride's family, are usually 
carried on, and goodnaturedly submitted to by the 
bridegroom and his younger relatives up to this 


are no longer practised or attempted. 


The bride's father places the right hand of the 


bride in the right hand of the bridegroom, and 
takes come water in the palm of the right hand, 
and putting it over their clasped hands, gives the 
girl away. The purchita repeating the words of the 

On this day, at such an hour, I give my daughter, 
Bighhari, whose great grandfather was Sewak 
Hdm, whose grandfather was Bdlak Ram, whose 
father is dima Rdm, to Bdlmikand, whose great 
father, éo., de. The father of the bride responds 
Soast—Amen! and enquires from the bridegroom 
if he will nourish and cherish the woman, His 
reply is, “God will do so,” 

Then ® corner of the bridegroom's dopattd 
or scarf is tied to a corner of the bride's sheet, and 





a | tho bridegroom gets up, followed by the bride be- 
* Noundré or Neundil, a Punjibi word een eee 
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father calling out—" Oh God—vouchsafe _ thy 
mercies, and may all ond well!" The girl's family 
barber brings a brass dish (thal), and places it 
before the assembly with gli and sugar init. The 
boy's people throw come jewellery, and the boy's 
father some clothes inte the dish, which the barber 
and the musician carry to the girl's father, who 
takes us much as he thinks proper, and returns 
che rest. Some return all, The barber and 
musician get one or two rupees each out of it. 
Sherbet is served out to the boy’s friends by the 
barber, or musician. If the boy's father be rich, 
he gives a present of a gold mobar to the girl's 
father. If he be poor, # rupee is usually given. 
This incalled s nishdnt or token. After the 
betrothal, on come day not later than the eleventh, 
the females of the boy's family pay o visit 
with music and singing to the girl's house, and 


hind him, and in this manner they both peram- 
bulate seven times round the vessel of water 
(kumbh) and the lamp (chirdgh). This ts called 
plete and irrevocable. 

The purchitas and others are then dismissed with 
presents. The contributions of the friends and 
relations of the bride are then made under the 
name of Tambél or Neundrd as in the house of the 
bridegroom. “The dowry ia given, andafter a stay 
of two days, daring which time there is feasting, 
singing, and music, the assembled guests depart. 
The servants, mendicants, and others receive pre- 
sents ea remuneration or as charity. On the third 
day the bride is carried home in s dold or litter 
preceded by music, and followed by the bride- 
groom on horseback, and his friends. The bride- | 
groom is shaded by & large round red umbrella 
called a sirgasht, which is usually carried by the | 
lilarf? or dyer of his native town or village. tions of the girl, and the parents of the boy re- 

It should be noted here that the Ldvdnphere | ceive as presents some clothes and a ring. The 
1s essential to marriage, all other rites or cere- | girl conceals herself now from the relations of the 
monies can, and are, On rare occasions, dispensed | boy and from the boy himself, and afterwards at 
with, except the [d4udnphere, but when parties are | the occurrence of every grand festival, or until the 
marred by the Ldxdnphere only, the marriage | marriage takes place clothes are sent for the nse of 
in called Chori-ked-Biydh, or stolen wedding. the girl by the boy's father. 

Maxeiace of Winows. But sometimes simultaneously with the betroth- 

Widows are not permitted to marry by law or al there is arite performed which is ox binding 
custom, but among low caste men, such as Sonirs, | the nikdh or marriage, and which indeed is the 
Aroras, Chhimbis and Jata, an observance called | nikéh only that i ja wot followed by comsum- 
Chddar-dalna commonly occurs. There is no | mation. This ceremony, which is called the 
particular ceremony : enlya white Chddar or aheet | shara’ jawdb, generally takes place when the boy's 
is coloured yellow at the four corners with saffron, father does not implicitly rely om @ verbal pro- 
and the man throws it over the woman's head, and | mise, and fears that breach of contract is likely 
the rite is complete. Jat-Sikhe do this- in & to take place hereafter. It is not attended with 
Dharamsila, and also prepare halva (karhd), which | ®5Y festivities, and the bride ia not taken away 
they distribute among the gpectalors. from her parent's home. She is allowed to re- 


MUHAMMADANS. | main with her parents until she is grown up, oF 
Bereormat.—(Ndia.) until her husband has the means to bring a janj or 


hardé with masic, and after the usual festivities 
to take hor away to his house according to ancient 
Tt should be observed at the outset that among 
all Mulinmmadans, except those of the strictest 
. | sort, a great many Hind® customs are followed on 

asks for the girl for bis son. If the father be | occasions of the Shddf. For instance, the. bride- 
agreeable, the boy's father sends ght, sugur and | groom has the gahwd tied round hia waist. His 
vice for ® feast, and on a day fixed for the occasion, | rjothes and those of his-near relatives are coloured 
the father of the boy, with some friends, his yellow with tin and kasumba, and the bride- 
farnily barber and musician, proceed to the house groom's hands and fect are stained with henna. 
of the girl, where the food is prepared and distri- | A feast ia riven by his parents, and the Newndrd 
buted. The barber and musician of the girl's | ‘a contributed by their friends. Tho bride is also 


There are three kinds of betrothals among 

uhammadans—1l. * Twas Mu'awase—where an 
interchange of brides takes place between the two 
families. 2. Where money is paid for the bride. 
3. Among respectable aud well-to-do people, where 
nothing is given or taken. 

The boy's father goes to the girl’s father, and 






family are also present. secluded in Mdiydn, and there is much singing 
by the boy's | by the women necompanied by 






® A Ponjibi term. 
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the Domaf or wife of the family musician. But 
these are not essential to the validity of o 
Mubammadan marringe. Indeed they ore dis- 
pensed with in families which follow the Shara’ or 
Muhammadan law strictly. 

The Nikdh is performed as follows :—The parents 
of the parties settle beforchand a date for the cere- 


eight knots on a piece of cotton thread which 
they circulate by the hand of the family barber 
among their friends and relatives. This ia called 
Ganal, 

Cn the day fixed, the bridegroom’s father goes 
to the bride's father with a janj or bardt. The 
bridegroom riding on horseback with asirgashé or 
red umbrella carried over his head by the lildrf 
or dyer, and on arrival on that some night, ifs 
Shara’ jawdd bave pot already taken place, tho 
Nikdh is read, but if a ‘Shera’ jawdd hos already 
been performed between the parties at time of 
the betrothal, there is no necessity for a second 
similar ceremony, but as a rule, and particularly if 
the girl have arrived at the age of womanhood 
since her betrothal, a second Nilath is usually 
eolebrated by the Qizi of the village or Mullah 
when o janj or bard! comes to fetch the bride, 
Indeed it is held by pious Mubhammadans to bo 


rather a meritorious act than otherwise if the | 


ceremony of Nikdh btween mon and wife be re- 
peated regularly once a week, or on every Friday, 
and this is not to be wondered at when we consi- 
der that according to their creed there ore 
numberloss sins of omission and commission which 
are held to be sufficiently grave to weaken, if not 
to destroy, the marriage tie altogether. 


The preliminaries having been arranged, and | 


the provisions and money for the feast having 
been supplied by the bridegroom's father, if the 


bride's father be too poor to incur the expenses of | 


a feast, food is cooked, and the guests having been 
fed, and the menials paid, the Nitdh is celebrated. 


If the bride is not of age, she is not questioned, 


but her father or guardian says that he haa, in the 
name of God, given. her to this man. The bride- 
groom answers that he is willing to take her. 
Shouid the girl be full-grown, still the parents 
usually make the contract, but she has the option 
of refusing, when the Nikdh is not performed, 
but if she remain silent the ceremony proceed. 

If the woman cannot appear in public, her 
consent to marringe is taken by her vak{l ond 
witnesses, Tho bridegroom, whose feos is covered 
by the selrd or veil, is made to repeat the Istighfdr, 
the four Qiule, the five Kalimas, the Sifat-i-Imdm, 
and the Du'd-t-Qand al. 

The dower ia fixed according to the means of 
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the parties, but if it is mot fixed, or omitted, the 
marriage is still yulid. 

After the ceremony the bridegroom and all hia 
people receive the congratulations of the nesem- 
blage, and the Qazi, who officiates, ects o fee no- 
cording to the position in life of the parties, but if 


is never less than a rupee. 
mony. Ifthe date is eight days hence, they put 


Among Mobammadan Réjputs and other tribes 
of Hindd origin, a Brahman, before the Nikdh, 
performs the Hindi rite of Ldrduphere, but 
this is now falling rapidly out of use owing to the 
protests and remonstrances of the Mallihs; never- 
theless even when the Brahman ia not summoned, 
his fee is invariably sent to him on the occasion of 
every marriage. Music and festivities are only 
signs of marriage. They are in no wise essential 
to it and are often dispensed with. 

After the Nitds the girl is taken to the bride- 
groom's house ina dold accompanied by the wife 
of the barber or musician, who gets a present 
on arrival of the bride at hor husband's house. 

Maxuiace oy Wipows, 

A widow is free to marry, but it is usual for 
them first to restrict their choice among the re- 
latives of the deceased husband, failing this, a 
widow may marry whomever sho likes, though it 
is not considered decorous for her to marry out of 
her tribe? 


THE ORIGIN OF THE GIPSIES.. 
It has been repeated until the remark haa be- 


come a sort of truiam that the gipsies are s mys- 
terious race, and that nothing is known of their 


| origin. And afew years ago this was true; but 


within those years ao moch has been discovered 
that at present there is really no more mystery 
attached to the beginning of these nomads than 
is peculiar to many other peoples, What these 
discoveries or grounds of belief are we shall pro- 
oood to give briefly, our limits not permitting the 
detailed citation of authorities. Firat, then, 
there appears to be every reason for believing 
with Captain Hichard Bourton that tho Jita of 
N.-W. India farnished so large s proportion of 
the emigrants or exilea who, from the tenth 
century, went out of India westward, that there 
is very little risk in assuming it as an bypothesia, 
at least, that they formed the Hanp/sfamm of the 
Gipsies of Europe. What other elements entered 
into these, with whom we are all familiar, will be 
considered presently. These gipsies came from 
India, where caste is established and callings are 
hereditary even among out-caates. It ia nob na- 
suming too much to suppose that, as they evinced 
a tmirked aptitude for certain pursuits and am 


* From The Eoman-Urdil Journal, Bept. 1878, 


= y 
Sid 
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inveterate attachment to erie habits, their 
ancestors had in these respects resembled thom 
for ages. These pursuits and habits were, that 

They were tinkers, smiths, and farriers. 

They dealt in horses, and were naturally fami- 
liar with them. 

They were without religion. 

They were unscrupulous thieves. 

Their women were fortune-tellers, especially by 
chiromancy. 

They ate without seruple animals which had 





died a natural death, being especially fond of 
the pig, which, when it has thos been “ butchered | 


by God," is still regarded, even by the most pro- 
sperous gipsies in England, as a delicacy. 

They flayed animals, carried corpses, and showed 
such aptness for these and similar detested 
callings that in several European countries they 
long monopolized them. 

They made and sold mats, baskets, and small 
articles of wood. 

They have shown great skill as dancers, musi- 
ciins, singers, acrobats ; it. is o rule almost 


without exception that there ia hardly a travel-— 


ling company of auch performers, or « theatre in 
Europe or America, in which there is not at least 
one person with some Romany blood. 

Their hair remains black to advanced age, and 
they retain it longer than do Europeans or ordi- 
nary Orientals. 


They speak an Aryan tongue, which agrees in | 


the main with that of the Jita, but which contains 

words gathered from other Indian sources. 
Admitting these as the peculiar pursuits of the 

race, the next step should be to consider what are 


the principal nomadic tribes of gipsies in India | 


and Persia, and how far their occupations agree 
with those of the Romany of Europe. Thatthe 
Jits probably supplied the main stock has been 


admitted. This was o bold race of North Western | 


India which at one time bad such power aoa to 
obtain important victories over the Khalifs. 
They were broken and dispersed in the eleventh 
eontury by Mahmud, many thousands of them 
wandering to the West. They were without 
religion, “of the horse, horsey” and notorious 
thieves, In this they agree with the Eurdpean 
gipsy. But they are not habitual eaters of mullo 
bdlor, or “ dead pork”; they do not devour every- 
thing like dogs. We cannot ascortain that the 
Jit ia specially a Raa ee a dancer, a mat and 
basket-maker, a rope-dancer, ao bear-leader, or a 
pedlar. We do nis kad whether they are pecu- 





liar in India among the Indians for keeping their 


hair unchanged to old age, as do pureblood Eng- 
lish gipsies. All of these things are, however, 


® Or Svapika, Manu, X, 38,—Ep. 





| are inveterate drinkers of spirits, 





of wanderers, or gipsies, in Indis. From this we 
conclude—hypothetically—that the Jit warriors 
were supplemented by other tribes; chief among 
these may have been the Doms. 

The Dows area race of gipsies found from 
Central India to the far Northern frontier, where 
a portion of their early ancestry appear as the 
Domar, and are supposed te be pre-Aryan. In The 
People af India, edited by J. Forbes Watson and J. 
W. Kaye (India Museum, 1868), we are told that 
the appearance and modes of life of the Doms 
indicate a marked difference from those who sur- 
round them (in Behar). The indie eceait-siietr 
claim to antiquity. ir designation in tho 
Siistras is Sopdék,* sisi rlings cdecaalil They are 
wanderers, they make baskets and mats, 4 








their carnings on it, They have almost a mono- 
poly as to burning corpses and handling all dead 
bodies. They cat all animals which have died 
natural death, and are particularly fond of pork 
of this description.“ Notwithstanding profligate 
habits, many of them attain the age of cighty or 
ninety; and it ia not till sixty or sixty-five that 
their hair begins to get white.” Tho Domar are 
a mountain race, nomads, shepherds and robbers. 
Travellers speak of them as “gipsies.” A speci- 
men which we have of their language would, with 
the exception of one word, whichis probably an 
error of the transcriber, be intelligble to any 
English ied and be called pure Romany. 
Finally, the ordinary Dom calls himself Dom, 
hia wifes Domni, and the beinga Dom, or the 


collective gipsydom, Domnipans. D in ‘Hindu- 


stani is found as rin English gipsy speech—e.g. 
doi, a wooden spoon, is known in Europe as rot. 
Now in common HKomany we hare, even in 
Rom... «= A gipsy. 

omnt «. <A gipsy wife | 
Romnuipen ... Gi 

Of bhis word rom we. shall have ‘more to say. Tt 
may be observed that there are inthe Indian Dom 
certain distinctly marked and degrading feat 
characteristic of the European gipsy, which are 





out of keeping with the habits of warriors, and 


of the daring Aryan race which withstood the 
Khalifs, Grubbing in filth as if by instinct, 
handling corpses, making baskets, eating carrion, 
living for drunkenness, does not agree with | rend 
thing we can learn of the its. Yetthe Eu 

gipsies are all this, and at the same time “ 
like the Jéits. Is it not na red probable Sp 
during the “ont-wandering” the Dom com- 
municated his name and habits to his fellow- 
emigranta F 
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The marked musical talent characteristic of the 
Slavonian and other European gipsiea appears to 
link them with the Luri of Persia, These ‘are 


distinctly gipsies; that is to say, they are wan- 


derers, thieves, fortune-tellera and minstrels. 
The Shah-Nameh of Firdusi tella ua that about 
the year 420 4.0., Shankal, the Mahfrdja of India, 
sent to Behram Gour,s roler of the Saasanian 
dynasty in Persia, ten thousand minstrels, male 


and female, called Luri. Though lands were 
allotted to them, with corn and cattle, they became | 


from the beginning irreclaimable vagabonds. Of 
their descendants, as they now exist, Sir Henry 
Pottinger says :— 

“They bear a marked affinity to the gipsies of 
Europe." They speak a dialect peculiar to them- 
selves, have a king to each troup, and are notori- 
ous for kidnapping and pilfering. Their principal 
They are invariably attended by half-a-dozen of 
bears and monkeys that are broke in to perform 
all manner of grotesque tricks, In each company 





there are always two or three members who | 


profess. .. . modes of divining which procure 
them a ready admission into every society.” 


This account, especially with the mention of | 


trained bears and monkeys, identifies them with 
the Ricinari, or bear-leading gipsies of Syria 
(also called Nuri), Tarkey, and Roumania, A party 
of these lately came to England. We have seen 
these Syrian Ricinari in Egypt. They ore on- 
questionably gipsies, and it is probable that many 


of them accompanied the early migration of Jita | 


The Nats or Nats are Indian wanderers, who, 
as Dr. J. Forbes Watson declares, in The People 
of India, “correspond to the European gipsy 
tribes,” and were in their origin probably identical 
with tho Luri. They are musicians, dancers, 
gonjurors, acrobats, fortune-tellers, blacksmiths, 
robbers, and dwellers in tents. They cat every- 
thing except garlic. There are also in India the 
Ranjan, who are spoken of by travellers as 
“gipsies,” They ore travelling merchants or 
pedlars. Among all of these wanderers there is a 
current slang of the roads,as in England. This 
slang extends even into Persia. Each tribe hag 
its own, but the general name for it is Rom. 

It has never been pointed out, however, that 
there is in Northern and Central India a distinct 
tribe, which is regarded, even by the Nits and 
Doms and Jits themselves, as peculiarly and 
distinctly gipsy. Woehave met in London with a 


poor Mubammadan Hindd of Calentta. This man _ 


been, in fact, one of them. He had also, aa is 








* Travels in Beloochistan and Scinde, p. 153. 
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common with intelligent Muhammadana, written 
his autobiography, embodying in it s vocabulary 
of the Indian gipsy language. This MS. had 
unfortunately been burned by his English wife, 
who informed us that she had done so “ because 


| she was tired of seeing a book lying about 
| which she could not understand,” With the 


assistance of an eminent Oriental scholar who 
ia perfectly familiar with both Hindustani and 
Romany, this man was carefully examined. He 
declared that these were the real gipsies of 
India, “like English gipsies here.” " People in 
India called them Trablds or Syrians, a misapplied 
word, derived from a town in Syria, which in turn 
bears the Arabic name for Tripoli. But they 
were, os he was certain, pore Hindis, and not 
Syrian gipsies. They had a peculiar language, 
and called both this tongue and themselves Rom. 
In it bread was called Manro.” Monro ia all over 
Eorope the gipsy word for bread. In English 
Romany it is softened into mdro or morro. Captain 
Burton has since informed us that manro.is the 
Afghan word for bread; bet this our ex-gipsy did 
not know. He merely said that he did not know 
it in any Indian dialect except that of the Rom, 
and that Rom was the general slang of the road, 
derived, as he supposed, from the Trablds. 

These are, then, the very gipsies of gipsies in 
India. They are thieves, fortune-tellera, and 
vagrants, But whether they have or had any 
connexion with the migration to the West we can- 
not establish. Their language and their name 
would seem to indicate it: but then it must be 
borne in mind that the word Rom, like Dom, is 
one of wide dissemination, Dam being » Syrian 
gipsy word for the race. And the very great 
majority of even English gipsy words are Hindi, 
with an admixture of Persian, and not belonging 
toaslang of any kind. As in India, churi is a 
knife, udk the nose, balia hairs, and so on, with 
othors which would be among the first to be fur- 
nithod with slang equivalents. And yet these 
very gipsies are Hom, and the wife is a Romi, and 
they ase words which are not Hindu in common 
with Enropean gipsies. It is thereforo not im- 
Egypt ond Germany, we have a portion at least of 
the real stock. It is to be desired that some 
resident in India would investigate the Trablits. 

ext to the word Rom itself, the most interesting 
in Romany is Zingan, or Tchenkan, which ia used 
in twenty or thirty different forms by the people 
of every country except England, to indicate the 
gipsy. An incredible amount of far-fetched eru- 
dition has been wasted in pursuing this philologi- 
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cal ignis-fatuus. That there are leather-working 
and eaddle-working gipsies in Persin who call 
themselves Zingan is oe fair basis for an origin of 


the word; but then there are Tchangar gipsies of 


Jt affinity in the Punjib. Wonderful it ts that 
in this war of words no philologist has paid any 
attention to what the gwipsies themselves suy about 
it. What they do say is sufficiently interesting, 
ae it ia told in the form of a legend which is in- 
trinsically curious and probably ancient. It is 
given as follows in The People of Turkey, by o 
Consul's Daughter and Wife, edited by Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole, London, 1878 :— 

“ Although the gipsies are not persecated in 
Turkey, the antipathy and disdain felt for them 
evinoes iteelf in many ways, and appears to be 
founded upon a strange legend current in the 
country. This legend saya that when the gipay 
nation were driven out of their country and arrived 
at Mekran, they constructed a wonderfal machine 
to which a wheel was attached.” 





From the context of this imperfectly-told story, | 


it would appear as if the gipsies could not travel 
further until this wheel should revolve :— 


“ Nobody appeared to be able to turn it, till in | 


the midat of their vain efforts some evil spirit pre- 

sented himself under the disguise of a sage, and 
inwormed the chief, whose name was Chen, thot the 
wheel would bo made to turn only when be had 
married his sister Guin. The chief accepted the 


adviec, tho wheel turned round, and the name of | 


the tribe after this incident became that of the 
combined names of the brother and sister, Chen- 
guin, the appellatidn of all the gipsies of Turkey 
at the present day.” 

The legend govs on to state that, in consequence 
of this unnatural marriage, the gipsics were cursed 


and condemned bya Muhammadan saint to wander — 


for ever on the face of the earth. The real mean- 
ing of the myth—for myth it is—is very apparent. 
Chen is o Romany word, generally pronounced 
Chone, meaning the moon, while Guin is almost 
universally rendered Gan or Kan. Kan is given 
by George Borrow as meaning sun, aud we have 
ourselves heard English gipsies call it san, 
although kam ia usually assumed to be right, 


Chen-tan means, therefore, moon-sun. And it | 


may be remarked in this connexion that the 
Koumanian gipsies have a wild legend stating that 


the sun was a youth who, having fallon in love | 


with his own sister, was condemned as the gun to 


wander for ever in pursuit of her turned into the | 


moon. <A similar legend exists kn: Creeninne 607 


® On the ‘ early costume of sah Ciasatiatuee Thad 
Am, 15, 1876, p vi, Gas aloo Burton's Sindh, hr 
Academy, Mar, 27, 1875 o's contrib, 
Hist, Gip. and Acad, Feb. 3 of ie P ou Baca Bateillard 


women of the place who commenced te chaur 
escort me across the ficlds, In the evening two 





the island of Borneo, and it was known to the old 
Trish. It was very nataral that the gipsies, obserr- 


ing that the sun and moon were always apparent- 
ly wandering, should have identified their own 
nomadic life with that of these luminarics. It 
may be objected by those to whom the term “ solar 


myth” is as a red rag, that this story, to prove 


anything, must first be proved itself. This will 
probably not be far to seek. If it can be found 
among any of the wanderers in Indin, it may well 
ba screpted, until something better turns up, a5 
the possible origin of the greatly disputed Zingan. 
Tt is quite as plausible as Dr. Miklosich'’s deriva- 


tion from the Acingani—Arciyaroe—"'an ‘unclean 
heretical Christian sect, who dwelt in Phrygia and 


Lycaonin from the seventh till the eleventh cen- 
tury.”” The mention of Mekran indicates clearly 
that the moon-sun story came from India before 
the Komany could have obtained any Greek name. 
And, if the Romany call themselves Jengan, or 
Chenkan, or Zin-gan, in the East, itis extremely 
unlikely that they ever received such a name from 
the Gorgios in Europe.?—Suturday Review, Deo. 1, 
1870: 





“At Padampor in Orisa when passing through 
the village of Labanatand, o eort of standing 
camp of the Labiinos or Brinjaras, [ was at once 
struck by the peculiar costumes and brilliant 
clothing of these Indian gipsies. They immedi- 
pt recalled to my memory the appexrance of 
the “ingari of the Lower Danube and Wallachia, 
In iwo minutes I was surrounded by all che 
| and 








parties of them came to the camp, and sang for an 
hour or so in the peculiarly melancholy minor key 
which charncterises oll the music of these people. 
I was informed by a Russian Prince who travelled in 
India in 1674, that one of bis compenions, a Hon- 
garian nobleman, found himerlf able to converse 
with the Brinjaras of Central india in consequence 
of ble’ kaowiedes of the! Zingare Tangisge— 
Jungle Life in India, by V. Ball, Esq., M.A., of 
the Geological Survey of India, p. 516. 








THE NEWLY-ARRANGED INDIA MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

Visitors who may pass directly from the Archi- 

tectural court to the upper gallery will find the 
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hideous Bombay and Madras blackwood fi arniture, 
a little Inequered native table from Kashmir must 








the shrine of the temple is only empty apace. If 


| is enclosed by a superb structure of sandalwood, 


not be overlooked. The construction of the legs | profusely decorated with gold and silver plates. 


and the whole decoration of the lower framework 
are Chinese. Tho forms of Chinese construction 
tid art are very common in Eastern Hindustan, 
mt it is startling to find them unmistakably 
naturalized so far to the westward. This ia just 
one of the surprises, however, for which one must 


always be prepared in an Indian moseum. India | 


la always supposed to have remained comparative- 
ly isolated from the rest of the world; but the 
truth is that no country has been more overron 


by the people of other countries, or more exposed | 


to the influences of foreign invasions, conquests, 


commerce, arta, and probably religions. Among | 


the Kashmir graven parcel-gilt ailver-plate will 
be secn a strange-looking vessel lent by Mr. H. T., 
Jenkins, It resembles the Indian water-carrier’s 
meseak, formed by sewing up the hideof an ox, 
and Jeaving its four feet (aa prescribed by the 
cole of Mann, nc. 200—2300) intact ; and the first 
thought at seeing it is that it has been designed 
from n waseak. But the classical wler-ping was 
of the game shape, only made of a goatskin. In 


the classical askos, modelled from the wler-vini, | 


the handle ends in a pair of couching goata, The 
handle in this Kashmir vessel ends in a pair of 
tigers, clearly proving that its designer had no 
idea of modelling from a maseack, or he would 
have put two oxen at the end of the handle; and 
that he wag really copying from o Greek or Roman 
asko#, ora modern copy of one, simply substituting 
tigera for goats, as more familiar decorative forms 

In the pottery room, among the Madura ginzed 
pots, is s curions-looking object. It is formed of 
a series of vases united together round a central 
vase. tis identical with the Greek sepulchral 
vase known aa the kernog, 

Mr. Fergusson has said that if the description 


given by Josephus of the Temple of Jerusalem, as | 
rebuilt by Herod, be read with the plan of a Hindu | 
temple, such os thet of Tinnevelly, it is impossible — 


to escape the conviction that their coincidences * 
are wholly accidental. But the really astounding 
fact is the obvious resemblance which the aanc- 
tusries of some of these southern Indian temples 
bear to the Holy of Holies ofthe Temple of Jerusa- 
lem. Inthe great Templo of Chidambaram, the 
object of worship is cacuum (eunydlaya) itself, by 
which term the Hindus are in the habit also of 
designating the object of Muhammsadan worship. 
There are numerous images of the gods and god- 
deasea to be found in the subsidiary shrines; but 





A thick curtain screens the interior from all 
human sight, save that of the high priest, whois 
permitted to enter it but once in every year. 
When Wolf, the missionary, first cameto Bombay, 
and ‘as taken to witness the service at one of the 
Hindu temples there, he fell into a fit of passionate 
weeping at secing, aa he expressed it, the ritnal of 
the Levites desecrated to the service of idols, It is, 
In short, vain to seck for the origin of the forms of 
ort. Forms pass to and fro, and what alone remains 
with a people ia the expression of their art. . . . 

There is an obvious correlation between the 
mind and hand, and the more carefully the natural 
freshness of the mind is preserved, the stronger 
will be the impress of the individuality of any 
people on their art aud the greater its vitality and 
assimilative power; and itis for the very reason 
that so much of their work is done instinctively 
by, as it were, the unconscious celebration of the 
hand, that the workmanship of the Hindus, from 
whencesoever they may borrow its designs, 
generally beara the indelible expression which 
distinguishes Indian art. 

Beyond the furniture and pottery are the arma, 
abore which hang the banners of the Hindu 
guardian deities of the eight quarters of the globe 
—viz., of Indra, guardian of ths east, Agni of the 
south-east, Yama of the suuth, Sirya of the south- 
west, Varuna of the weet, Vayn of the north-west, 
Kuvera of the north, and Soma of the north-east. 


- Nothing could be more simple, practical and pic- 


turesque than the arrangement of the arms, or 


more superb than the armourer’s and jeweller’s 


art shown in many of them, particularly in the 
Queen, Real grandenr of effect has been attained 
in this room, and one feels it to be worthy of 
the Louvre itself. + 8 8 

The catalogue of the old India Museum collec- 
tion of arms, which has been prepared by the 
Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, M.P., and published 
by the India Office," will prove a most interesting 
and invaluable guide to this section of the Mu- 
seum. In the jewelry room beyond, the eye 
scarcely knows where to look, there are so 
many objects of engrossing attraction. In the 
centre cases are the specimens of jade, many 
of them unique examples of the beat period of 
Mogul artin India. Tho collection was bonght 
from the late Colonel 8, Guthrie for about £6,000, 


- There can be no manner of doubt that its intrinsic 


worth is not leas than £70,000. ‘The large bowl 


* Geo vol. IX, p. 230, 
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with a cover hos a very intereating history. It 


was purchased about 30 years ago by Colonel | 


Guthrie without the cover, which had disappeared 
for generations. Some years ago it turned up at 
a aule in London, and was purchased by Mr. 
Arthur Wells, of Nottingham, who possessea the 
finest collection of Indian agates in existence; and 
he, on hearing of the transfer ofthe India Museum, 
at once offered the cover to the Science and Art 
Department for the price he gave for it, about 
£0. It takes a year or two years to bore a single 
hole, or cut the smallest portion of ornament in 
jade, and this bowl, with its cover, occupied three 
generations of one family of artists in the employ- 
ment of the Moghul Emperors in its manufacture, 
and must have coat the Emperora Jabingir, 
Shah Jahin, and Aurangzib, between them, not 
leas than £6,000. It would at this moment fetch 
probably double that price in China or Japan. 
The weight, dimensions, and photographs of all 
the older pieces of the Moghul period of this col- 
lection of jade should be carefully taken and re- 
corded. The whole gallery beyond, which brings 
us to the end of the Museum, is allotted to 
brass, copper, aud other metalwork.—The Tinice, 
May 15, 1380. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. Prorees Nawes.—In the Indian Antiquary 
vol. IX, page 229, a custom of giving certain names 
to children is referred to, which also prevails north 
of Madras among all castes of the Telugu-speaking 


people, with the exception of tho Brahman and — 


Kazu castes, 

The following names*are given to children that 
are born after the death of their predecessors :— 

1. Polya (mas.), Pallam&i (fem.j—from pulli 
akalu, ‘leavea" from which, used aa plates, a meal 
has been eaten. These are thrown out on a heap, 
and when the infant is born, two or three are 
brought, and it is placed on them. 

Another explanation is this; the word pulli 
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| means ‘a hole’: the dead child has left one, and 


the newborn one has filled it up. 

2, Pentyi (maos.), Pentamé (fem.)—from penta 
dung—the same ceremony as at page 229. 

3. Sanisi (mas.), Sanisiamé (fem.) In the cere- 
mony of bathing the child, ashea are brought 
from on ash heap, and sprinkled on the infant. 

4. Waulaki(mnas.), Vulakikuné (fem.): the mean- 
ing of this word is ‘nothing.’ In o family where 
all the children have died after birth, and another 
is born, there is s great commotion in the house; 
the neighbours ask what is the matter, and they 
are answered * Oh! it is nothing (culaka), only on- 
other child born." 

6. Konia (mas:}, Konemf (fem.}: should his 
predecessors have died shortly after birth, when 
the following ceremony is performed:—A hole 
(4oni) is dug under the framework of the entrance 
door of the house where the birth has taken place; 
through this hole the newborn child is passed 
from the outside into the house, and the name 
is pronounced. The mother never changes her 
name, 

These ceremonies are not customary among the 
Muhammadans now, but they say it ia done south; 
they do not consider them orthodox, and do not 


intermarry with them. 


After naming the child the right side of the 
nostril and by some the right ear also is pierced, 
and a gold wire with a round knob at the end in- 
serted, This is customary with all, but the money 
tomake the gold ornament mnat be begged for 
by rich and poor, as it is contrary to custom for the 
parents to make it from their own means. 

There are many more names, mostly near the 
coast, but these I have not as yet been able to 
ascertain. 

Among the Koyas a similar custom prevails, but 


the only two names used are Konia and Pul, 


I cannot ascertain from inquiry what is the 
origin of this custom; can any of your readers F 
T. VassTavEHER. 
Dumagudem, 2h September 1830, 


ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 


Roran Astatic Socrery.—At the meeting of 
the Society, 15th November 1880, Prof, Monier 
Williams, C.LE., read a papor “ On Indian Theis- 
tic Reformers,” in which, after pointing out that 
Monotheism is not of recent growth in India, he 
traced the development of the modern form of 
Theism there from Rammohan Roy, who formulated 
a system which may be described as Unitarianiam 
based on Brahmanism, through his successor, 


Debendranith, whoimproved on Rammohan Roy's 
work by founding the Adi-Brahma Samfj, to 
Keshab Chandra Sen, who threw off altogether 
both Brahmanism and caste, and founded his new 
progressive Brahma Samilj in 1866. In his present 
eclectic form of theism, drawn from Hinduism, 
Muhammadanism, and Christianity, he teaches a 
worship of God under the character of a Supreme 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Urounaray of Ixpra, comprising a descriptive outline of 
all India, and a detailed geogra commercial, soctal 
and political account of anche of ita baler age with histori- 


eal notes, By Geo. cays rn Be ee: lSmo. pp. 182. 
Madras: Higginbotham & 


This little book is Aa for the use of 
schools, and is very neatly got up by the pub- 
lishers, and illustrated with 17 woodouts, of which 


the one on p. 155 given as “ View, Jaipur,” is not | 


a view of Jaipur, though it may stand for some 
other place in that port of India. Considerable 
attention seems to have been devoted to the 
insertion of the transliterated vernacular spellings 
of names, but not always successfully, as in cases 
like ‘Krishna’ for Krishna, ‘ Bhima’ for Bhimi, and 
like Miarithi ‘ Chandarnagar,’ ‘ Amracti,’ ‘ Daula- 
giri,’ ‘ Mbau,"‘ Bhroch," ‘ Bilg&on,’ ‘ Pandhipur,’ 
‘ Jalandhiir, &c., Nor is the information always 
correct : Girnar ia more than 2,500 feet high ; Nasik 
was not anciently called Panchavati, but the 
suburb opposite is Panchdvati still ; nor is Chopra 
one of the two largest towns in Khandesh, A 
similar little book is published by T. Nelson and 
Sons, London. 

pho fs Tas + Awaxivart Mi and Excavations on ite 


WELL, M.C.8. Printed t 
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Mr. wait official report on his excavations at 
the Amarivati Tope in April-May 1877 has been 
published in Her Majesty's Printers’ best style of 
type and super-royal4totoned paper. Besides the 
report of hia own operations and a full descrip- 
tion of every stone he excavated, with speculations 
on the sulyjecta of tho various sculptures, occupy- 
ing pages 31-55, the author has collected into 
this report long extracts (pp. 10-30) from the 
wecounts, published and unpublished, of Col. C. 
Mackenzie, with descriptions of his excavations 
and those of Sir W. Elliot, &c.; a detailed de- 
xoription of the twenty-two Amarivati marbles in 
the Library at Bejwidi; and ao facsimile, with 
transliteration and translation by Prof. Eggeling, 
of a fragment of o large inscription now in the 
Kritish Museum. 

Mr. Sewell’s account of each of the 89 marbles 
oltained by him at Amarivati, and of the 22 
previously lodged at Bejwiidi, seema to be drawn 
up with great care: and it was most desirable they 


should be described by their finder as soon after 


they were unearthed as possible; but, since it was 
found impracticable to illustrate these descrip- 
tions #0 as to make them intelligible to those not 
otherwise familiar with them ; and, moreover, since 


the whole mound has more recently been dug | 


up by orders of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
photographs taken, both of the marbles first ex- 


carated by Mr. Sewell and of the others found 
since, it seems unnecessary to have combined with 
this report so much extraneous matter that would 
more appropriately hare formed part of s com- 
pléte account of both his own and the more recent 
excavations, with the illustrations necessary to 
make the descriptions practically useful. 

Sines the publication of Mr. Fergusson’s Tree 
and Serpent Worship, the Amarivati Tope has 
become familiar to all interested in Indian snti- 
quities. Col. Mackenzie, in 1816-17, bad careful 
drawings made of $7 separate marble slab, pillars, 
é&c., and about 18 of the stones are now in England, 
while 7 others were sent to Calcutta, and some 
are st Madras and Masulipatam, but probably 60 
or 70 of them were left on the spot and broken up 
or burnt into lime by the villagere. Sir Walter 
Elliot in 1845 excavated a second large series of 
slabs, now partly at Madras but the larger portion 
at the British Museum. Those in the Madras 
Museum were photographed by Col. Tripe, and 
those in England are produced in the second 
portion of Tres and Serpent Worship. Tho Duke 
of Buckingham has now dug out all that waa left, 
and, as Mr. Fergusson’a work 15 all but ont of 
print, the new materials will naturally be available 
for a third edition of it, which we hope will be 
undertaken soon. Meanwhile the results of the 
later excavations will be anxiously waited for. 

Nothing can be more praiseworthy than the 
effort made by Mr. Sewoll to render an accurate 
account of the exact position in which he found 
each stone. His descriptions of the sculptures 
too are well written, tiHfough, like some other 
writers of strong imaginativeness, he is somewhat 
too fond of tracing resemblances and finding the 
origin of things where soberer workers would 
strongly deny any connection: thus he is not 
satisfied with an indigenous or even a Graco- 
Baktrian origin for the roll-ornament of leaves 
and flowers so frequent on architraves and friezes, 
but must trace it to the serpent aymbols on tho 
sarcophagus of Oimenepthah I of Egypt: 

The fmgment of an inscription given, with 
transliteration and translation by Prof. Eggeling, 
contains no historical information: it is the same 
aa was given inthe Jor. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. VI. 
pp 213fand plate xi. Besides this plate, there are 
other twoto illustrate his excavations : and ono—a 
“Sketch” of Dipildinne by Col. Mackenzie, made 
in 1816. Why this latter should have boon selected, 
which is manifestly s mere eye-eketch, incorrect in 
details ss well as in ecale, in preference to the 
surveyed plan published by Fergusson (plate xvii) 
is by no means clear, and is apt to mislead. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C. 5., M.H.A.8. 
(Continued from Fol. IX, p. 296.) 


No. LAXXT. 

| Fg to davessaredareln iti pt, 

is the chief town of the Taluka of the 
game name in the Kalidgi District, and is 
situated about four miles from the left bank of 
the Malipahiri or Malaprabhai river, in Lat. 
15° 55’ N. and Long. 75° 45° E. [have ex- 
plained the origin of its name at Vol. VIII, 
p- 238. 


In addition to possessing many architec- | 


tural remains, which have been described by 
Mr. Burgessinthe First Archmologtcal Report, pp. 
15 et seqgq., Bidimi is fairly rich in inscriptions, 
I have already published three of them in this 
Series ;—the fragmenta of a Pallava and of o 
Western Chalukya inscription, No. LXXTIT, 
at Vol. [X, p. 99, and a Western Chilukya tablet 
of Jagadéknmalla II, dated Saka 1061 (A. D. 
1139-40), No, XXXII, at Vol. VI, p. 139. 1 
now give all the remaining inscriptions thatare 
at present known to exist at this place, with 
lithograph facsimiles of the most interesting of 
them. 
the earliest, of known date, is the Sanskrit 
inscription of the Chalukya king Maigalaraja, 
Majigaliéa, or Maigaliivara, on a pilaster in the 
verandah of the Vaishnava Cave No. II. Dr. 
Eggeling’s version of this inscription has been 
given at Vol. ITI, p. $05, and in the First Archmol. 
Report, p. 23 ; and my own version of it, at Vol. 
VI, p. 363, and in the Second Archaol. Report, 
p. 237, with some corrections notified in the 
Third Archwol. Report, p. 119. 

The original facsimile, published with Dr. 
Eggeling'’s paper in this Journal and as Plate 
XXXII. of the Firet Archwol, Report, did not 
altogether do justice to the original. Accordingly 





a fresh lithograph,” from the original estampage | 
made by Mr. Burgess, has been prepared under: 


my personal superintendence, and is published 
herewith. The original covers a space of 3 7” 
high by 2’ 1” broad. 





u * No, M4 of PAU, Sanakeit, and Cid.Candrese, Inecrip- 
tic 

*N of P 5 and 0-C., Inscriptions, 

9 Prin sahil Tables, p. 


It is unnecessary to repeat my transcription 
and translation here. ItisaChalkya or 
Chalukya inscription of Maigaliévara, 
and is dated Saka 500 (A. D. 578-9), in the 
twelfth year of his reign ; and it records the con- 
struction, or rather the completion, of the Cave 
as a temple of the god Vishnu, the installation of 
an image of Vishnu in it, and the grant of the 
village of Latijisvara. This inscription, 
of the reign of Maagaliévara. It is also of 
extreme interest as determining, with a precision 
not previously attained, the starting-point of the 
“from the birth of Salivihana, a mythological 
prince of the Dekkan, who opposed Vikrami- 
ditya, the Raja of Ujjayini."’ It is here said 
distinctly to date “from the anomtment, or 
coronation, of the Saka king.” 

In the Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soe, Vol. XIV, 
p. 23, among some remarkson the dates of the 
early Chalukyas, Professor Bhindirkar has in- 
terpreted the date of this inscription to be the 
twelfth year of the reign, not of Maigallévara, 
but of his elder brother Kirttivarmi I, I cannot 





agree with him in this. His chief object seems 


to be to explain the date,—“ the twentieth year 


of the angmenting reign of victory, and the year 


five-hondred and thirty-two of the Saka era,” 


| —of the grant published by Mr. K. T. Télang 


at Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, Soc., Vol, X, p. 348, to 
be tho twentieth year of the reign of Maigalté- 
vara; in which case, of course, it would follow 


that Saka 500 cannot have been the twelfth year 


of his reign, and that Kirttivarmi I. must have 
died, and Maigaliéyara succeeded him, not in 
Saka 489, bot in Saka 513. My own opinion 
as to Mr. K. T. Télaig’s grant is that it 
is a Chalukya grant, and is of the reign of 
Mafgalisvara; but that the “ twentieth year of 
the augmenting reign of victory" refers, not to 
the reign of Makgalifvars, but to the governor- 
ship of the Soe ee ee and is 


14, in Thorms’ edition of | ys, 


pi fale ‘OL. | 
* Rivatidet rasthite ® oe fF fF Setar ng 2a agen 
chatushiayddhipati, Mr, K.'T. TAang reads bis nome oo | 
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calculated from the date of the conquest of 
Révatidvipa by Mangalisvara,* and not from 
the commencement of his reign. 

Professor Bhindirkar's line of argument is, 
—lIst, as an additional reason for bolding that 
Kirttivarm’ I. must have died in Saka 513 and 
notin Saka 489, that “since Pulikési IL, his 
son, had two younger brothers, he must have 
been, when his father died, at least five years 
old, so that when Hiwen Thsang saw him, in 
about A. D. 639 (Saka 560-1), he must” [if Kirt- 
tivarmi, died in Saka 489] “have been at least 
seventy-eight years old; and @ man verging on 
eighty can hardly be a man of vigour, as Palt- 
kéai was when the Chinese pilgrim saw him.”’— 
And, with special regard to the interpretation 
of the date of the inscription under discussion, 2, 
that “‘the grantor of land is not necessarily in 
every case the reigning sovereign."—3, that 
“there is nothing in the inscription to show 
that Maigaliivara was reigning af the time.” 
—4, that “on the contrary, from the manner 
in which he resigns all the religions merit, 
arising from the act, in favour of his elder 
brother Kirttivarmi, it appears pretty clear 


that he was nof, bat that he was probably his | 


brother's general or lieutenant, and thus 
characterises his act as a piece of obedient 
service.” 

I have to reply,—l!, There are certainly some 
difficulties, still to be explained, in respect of 
the ages of the early Chalukyns; especially if 
we accept as genuine the date of Saka 411 which 
is attriboted to Polikeési tl. But, as to this, I 
have said all that I have to say at present at 
Vol. VII, p. 210; except that, in Hiwen Thsang’s 
account of Polikési I, as given by Mr. Burgess 
at Vol. VII, p. 290, 1 can find not\.ing to indicate 
that he was aman ofany remarkable physical 
vigour when Hiwen Thsang saw him, and no- 
thing opposed to the supposition that he was 
then of extreme old age.—2Z, It is certainly 
true that the grantor of land, when he happens 
to belong to the royal family at all, is not in 
every case the reigning sovereign. But the 


than Mr. K. T. Télang ouay-areh ak is just possible 
_ reprnets bap. eatin ‘the village 
or 
coe cain, wee seems Ling or pontif of very early tim 
was recornived universally imbisown beads 
im the tradition of several d 
ol. VI p. i 





Vol: Vit p. so) oa ae igs of oh | 


| if be was the reigning sovereign. 








inscriptions always make this point clear ane 


way or the other; and the present inscription 
certainly does so. The instances selected by 
Prof. Bhandarkar in illustration of his remark 
on this point are not altogether happy ones. For, 
Nigavardhana of the Nirpan plates* did nob 
belong to the direct line of the Western Chalu- 


| kyas of Vitipi, and there is nothing in the 


wording of his grant to indicate that he was 
subordinate to them, and, on the contrary, it 
reads as if he had independent power of his 
own, though perhapa in an outlying part of 
dominions which were nominally theirs. And, 
taking the Nertir’ and Kochré” plates of Vija- 


ChandrAditya’s desth,—probably as regent dar- 
ing the clildhood of a son whose subseqoent 
death led to the socession of Vikramaditya I. 
—3, So far from there being nothing in the 
present inscription to indicate that Mafgallévare 
was reigning at the time, it reads speci 





bid grant” of Polikési II is dated dtmanah 
pravardahaména-réjydbhishéka-sankoatsart tritiyé 
‘in the third year of Our own sogmenting in- 
stallation in the sovereignty’; and the Nerir 
grant of Vijayabhattdrika is dated svardjya-paa- 
chama-ssmi(sai)vetsaré, ‘in the fifth year of 
her own reign." But, in all the other published 
dated grants of the Western Chalukyas of Vatipi, 
the expression recording the year of the reign 
ia, though it may differ slightly in the choice of 
words, exactly analogous to the ; 
mina-rdjya-eahega(va jlsaré deddaéé of the pre- 
sent inscription, aud neither déman nor eva is 
used. On the analogy of all those inscriptions, 
as well as by the ordinary raleg of construction, 
—as there is nothing in the text to distinctly 
refer the twelfth year to the reign of any one 
else, it cam only be referred to the reign of 
Maigaliévara—4, In the present inscription 
Mafgallévara describes himself as being possess- 
ed of a desire to obey bis elder brother Kirtti- 
varnni I, and prays on thisground fora reward 


away, I should think it not at all impossible that dts. 
rija, or rather ddhrwre is a roistake by the 


te ‘name of th eqemmgley ty kira ya-Indravarmd aa bare 


of Mangallivara who is 
ot ia not Cather j "fn 1-7 of the Aihole Meputi lnverigtens 


(Vol, Vid, p. 34i) 
See the Aibole Méputi inscription, |. 6; and the Miraj 
plates avis 
* Vol. I * Vol. VIT, p. 168. 
* Vol. VIL, p. * Vol. VI, p. 72 


ON A PILASTER IN THE VERANDAH OF 
THE VAISHNAVA CAVE No, Il., AT BADAMI. 
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in respect of his actions. The reward desired is, | 


of course, a religious reward. Where a grant 
is made otherwise than of the original motion 
of the person who actually makes it, it is always 
said to be made,—either vijidpanayd*® or bin- 
napadiw,*" ‘atthe request’ of such and soch a 
one, where that person is inferior in authority 
to the person who makes the grant,—or anujaa- 
yd," niydmadia,” besadis,"" ‘at the order,’ or 
nirdpadna," * by the appointment,’ of such and 
such a one, when that person is superior in 
authority to the person who makes the grant. 





None of these etpressions is used here, nor any — 


other to indicate in any way that Majialisvara 
had to obtain the permission of Kirttivarma 


before making the grant; and the text is simply — 
| galiéa, in four lines of irregular length, on 
| the rock ao littl tothe west of the west end of 


Sri-Maagaltivar’ . . . mahd- Vishnu-grihavi = ar 
kriled ... Lasitiedran=ndeen gramam « . 

datiavdn, ‘Sri-Maigallévara, having made an 
abode of the great (god) Vishnn, granted the 
village of Laiijisvara.’ Bearing this in mind, 
and also the fact that the Cave-templu must 
have taken many years to complete,—and 
comparing™® with the expression of this grant 
the less emphatic but more usual expressions of 
matdpitrér=atmanah puny=dodptaye, ‘in order 
that (Our) parents may acquire Our own reli- 


gious merit," made use of by Pulikédi I’ at a 


time when Ais parents were certainly dead, aud 
matdpitrir=dtmanas=cha punye- -yadé-bhivyid- 
dhayé, ‘in order to increase the religions merit 
anil the fame of (Our) parents and of Ourself,’ 
made use of by Vijayarija,"* it is plain that, in 
allotting to Kirttivarmi all the religious merit of 
the completion of the Cave, the setting up of the 
image, and the grant of the village, and in reserv- 
ing for himself only the religions reward due on 


account of obedience to Kirttivarmi, Manga-— 


liévara is claiming his reward for carrying out a 
project which was originated, and perhaps com- 
menced,by Kirttivarmaé, but which Kirttivarmi 
did not live to complete in person. 





Healt ge Val. way. Sat tA 1. 71 aba Ve 
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4 ¢, g. Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc., Vol. IX, p. SM, 5, 
and Vol, X, p. 263, L. 66. 

a* ¢. g., Vol. IT, p- 142, plate, |, 14. 
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On the rock, to the sesh ofthe. cave, there 
are several short inscriptions,’ such as 
Vimala, Sri-Ripaikharah, Sri-Gunapdlan, and 
Sri-Kottalan, And on the rock to the west of 





the neighbouring Jain Cave, No. IV, there are 


some similar inscriptions,” such as Sri-Vadhi(?)- 
mmean, Srt-Ru(?)dra(?)sedmi, Sri-Dhana(?)déva, 
and Srt-Prasa(?pa)nnabuddhi, They appear to 
be the names of visitors to the caves, and are in 
characters the age of which may vary from that 
of the large inscription, No, LA AXT, in Cave IL, 
up to the end of the seventh century A. D. 

But the only historical inscription among 
them is the following undated Old-Canarese 
inscription™ of Mafigaliévara, here called M a i- 


the verandah of Cave DI. The writing covers 
a space of 1’ 1)" high, by 2 24" long in line 1 
and 3° 64° long in line 4 

The date of this inscription must be some- 
what later than that of the large inscription 
inside the Cave. For it records a grant to the 


 ‘stone-honse" of the glorious Mafgalisa, 1. ¢. to 


the *Cave-temple,’ the completion of which is 
recorded in the inscription inside the Cave, 

Tt ix not stated what is granted; but it would 
seem to be flowers, to make garlands for the god. 
‘Laijigésara’ is the Canarese corruption of a 
name of Vishnu, as a shrine for whom the Cave 
was made, and to whom, as we are told in 1. 18 


of the inscription inside the Cave, the village 


of Laijisvara was allotted. ‘ Latjisvara’ and 
‘Laijigésara’ are one and the same name, and 
the village, is named after the god. ‘ Latja’ is 
a name of Lakshmi, and laajikd must bea second 
form of laijd in this sense, as it is of land in the 
eense of ‘an adulteress, a harlot’; henoe we get 
‘ Laiijidvara,’ which, however, should be Laijés- 
vara, and ‘ Latijigésara,’ for Latjikéévara, as 
names of Vishnu. 





phe s » Vol, V, p. 20, 1.18; and 1.6 of No. LXXXVIL, 


w Not contrasting as Prof. Bhioddrkar would. 
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[*] Svasti- Srimat pri(pri)thivivallabha Matnga(li)sa(Sa)na 
[*) kal-manege ittodn Lam*jigesaram-dévarke pini-iruve 
[7] mila(li)karargge arddha-visadi ittodin=alivon 
[*] paiicha-mahipitakan=akom"*(kkom) seers narakadi pola aku(kko)m_ ([[|*] 


Translation. 


Hail! May he incur the guilt of the five great 


sing and be buried™ in the seventh hell,™* who 


injures the gift that has been made at the rate — 
of half a visa™ to the rarlandmakers who work™ | 


for the god Lafijigésara, which is the gift to the 
atone house of the glorious Mani galisa, the 


favourite of the world! 


No. LAAT 
Inside the town there is an old temple, which 
has been converted intoa dwelling-honse, and 





ia now called the ‘Kallamatha,’ or ‘religious | 


college built of stone." 

On the front face of a pillar on the left side 
as one enters the door of the house, inside the 
verandah, there is a short devotional inscription 
of four lines, of no importance either historical 
or linguistic ; and there is another, of two lines, 
on the front pillar in the verandah on the same 
side. 

And on the front face of the corresponding 


| Prakrit inscription. It consists altogether of 
fifteen full lines of writing, with the letters 
hifa in line 16, just below the last four letters 
of ling 15; and the whold inscription covers a 
space of 2’ 0)" broad in lines | to 5, 1‘ 112" broad 
in lines 6 to 15, and 2° 1)" broad in line 16, by 
28!" high. Bat the inscription has been so 
mach damaged and abraded that hardly any of 
it can be read except the first ten lines; and 
no lithograph can be prepared even of them. 
This portion of the inscription is in Sanskrit. 
In the Prikrit portion, the only words deci- 
pherable are sunka, |. 10; Bdddvi, 115; and 
hita, L 16. The characters are those of the 
nsual Weatern Chalukya alphabet of the period, 
bat, owing in m great measure to the substance 
of the stone, they are very indifferently formed. 
The inscription is of the time of Vijayi- 
ditys, and is dated Saka 621 (A. D. 


699-700), the third year of his reign, It 
satbitie ia atilisdica of tea coda Beakskaat 


Vishnu and Mahésyara, at the capital of V a- 





pillar on the right side of the same door, there | tapi The illegible Prikrit portion probably 
is the following Western Chalukya Sanskrit and | recorded some grant. 
("] Svasti Chatarddaéa-vidy-Opalasit-Andka-sahasra-dvija- 
[*] var-dpasdbhité Satyigraya-prabhritinim mahiri- 
(*] jinim=ati-baho-minyé Vata py-adhishthiné Vija- 
(*] yadit(y Ja-Satyaéraya-6ri-prithivivallabha-mabi- 
(*) rij-~idhirija-paramésvara-paramabhattirakasya prava- 
{*) rdha(rddha)mina-vijaya-rijya-samvateard tritiyé Vie 
(") rttaminé dka-vitind-dttara-shat-chhatéshu Saka-varshéshv=ntt- 
["] tésho Jy(jyaijshthyim § panurgoamdsyim Brahm i(hma)-Vishoo-Mahéévara-sthi- 
*] panath vijayavatyarh © rajadhinyim © kritam  [l|*]  Atoh param = Prit- 
['*] Krita-bhishaya padyiny=tini = dattini = (I*)—Smiika 2. Li... 


and *? The Anureiira in each place in distinct in the | ' 


oxdatent Nal Sot ict teeeacg tena copies of the litho- 
* Pulu ma 3 ve, hej bar eed 
But tharé iv ison verb, nile, See | 
ie Pre 3 
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fransiation, 
Hail! At the city of Vitapi, which was 
adorned by many thousands of excellent twice- 
born® who were well versed in the fourteen 
sciences,” and which was worthy to be mosi 
highly esteemed by Saty A érayu™ and other 
great kings after him,—in the third year of the 
augmenting and victoriona reign of Vi jay i- 
ditya-Satyasray a, the favouriteof the world, 
the great king, the supreme king, the supreme 
lord, the most venerable one,—when six hun- 


dred and twenty-one of the Saka years had — 


elapsed,—on the day of the fall-moon of (the 
month) Jyaishtha —there was madé the esta- 
blishment of (the gods) Brahma and Vishua 
and Mah-évara at the victorious capital. 
(L. 9.)—After that, these verses were given 
in the Prikrit language:—A tax 
29 


No. LAXXTYV. 

The following inscription® is cnt on the 
chil, at a height of ten or twelve feet from 
the ground on the north-west of the hamlet of 
Tattokoti, which is at the north-east corner of 
the tank ; it is on the left hand going up from 


ft &-s 2 >» Fe 


the tank by the rear or east ascent to the . 
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Bivanbaide-kéti™® or northern fort, and is 
about half-way up to the shrine of the god | 
Tattakéti-Mirati mentioned in No. LXXXVIL. 
below. The writing covers a space of 9’ 44" high 


by 2 10}” broad. Below the inscription, and 
covering a space of abont 3° 7* in height, there 


is cut a broad ciroular band, with floral device, 
apparently a ten-lenved lotus, inside it, and 
with what seems to be a fillet, with a ribbon 
crossed in a double loop hanging from it, below it. 
With the oxception of lines $ and 4, and the 
quotation in line 10, the language is Old-Cuna-— 
than of the Western Chalukya, type abont 


6 them; bot whichever alphabot they belong to, 
| they are undoubtedly early. 


The inscription is not dated. The meani 
“ppears to be a monumental record of some saint ’ 
of local celebrity. Mr. Venkut Rangé Katti, 
to whom lapplied in the hope of geting a better 


_ oxplanation of Il, 7 to 9 than I am able to‘offer, 


looks upon the whole inscription as a“ birudd. 
vali, or epitome of the titles and deeds of some 
great man,” and upon these three lines in par- 
ticular as “a riddle or pun spon words.” 


Transcription. 


["] Kappe-Arabhattan 
[*] knshta-jana-varjitan 
[*] Varan=téjasvin6d 
[*] mrittyo(tyn )je=tatk 








["] Olitia 


[*] [vJipartta pard-kritem=ill 


["] kattida _sithghamanskettod=én=emag 
al [pa jritamg-ahitarkkal-kettor=mmép=sattar-avichi | 


Kappe-Arabhatta was beloved by ex- 
cellent people and avoided by evil people, and 
is & glorions death than the destruction of re- 
putation : death is a pain that Insts only for on 


instant; but the destruction of reputation | 
abides from day to-day. That which is good — 


(is appropriate) to that which is good, and sweet- 
s The four Vedat, ‘the sis dibgas, the Puriges, the 
™ Polikéal IL. 


4 Boe note 29 shove. Act 
No. 4 of P., &., and 0..0., Inscriptions. 


= Vol. ¥, f | 
24 Mr. +E iiita considers that 6 encoad MmeLning may 


mrittyo(tyu)rena tu ma 
ikd dabkham=mina-bhathgan=dind-diné 
["] Sadhuge sidhu midh(dhu)ryyange(ige) mAdhd(dhu)ryyath badhippa 
(*] Kalige Kaliyuga-viparitan=Madhavan=itan=peran=alla 





| be xiven to this 7 





Kaliynga-viparitan =] 


| {i!*) 
sandhikkum=ada banda 
g-endo bittavol=Kalige —yi- 
| Cli") 
ness to sweetness, and he who is an exceptional 
man in the Kaliynga to the distressfal Kali 
(age) ;"* he is (@ very) Madhava,” and nothing 
less. Who ure they that do what is good?; 
they cannot be likened (to Aim), Having re- 






Kali (age). And so, when the enemies of him 
who was an exceptional man in the Kali (age), 
; by ali in the Caparess sense 

f‘a hero, o valiant man,’ and by translating § : 

who distrewne the raler of Madberk’ ne a Mere 
. Kyishps or Vishou, who is not to be met with in the 
“ 'Viparttd purd-kritam. ‘This is evidently 

linr quotation; bat Ht i weiatelligitie, front the conte 

being wanting. me 
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Sr eee 


saying “ What is this to us 7", cameto injure and | to me, on one of the columns in the meen mvedcepres 


destroy the eminence’ that he had achieved, 
they were worsted, and then they died ; as to 
this there can be no doubt. 


No. LXXXYV, 


At the east end of the tank, which lies at the 
back of the town, there is the temple of the 
god Bhitanitha. There are some short inserip- 


fions,*” a good deal damaged and unintelligible | 


or central hall of this temple. But the only 
one of any importance at this temple is the 
following,’ which my servants found by scrap- 
ing away a thick coating of whitewash on the 
ontside of one of the stones in the north wall of 
the temple. The writing covers a space of 
2° 5" broad by 1’ 0 high. The language is 
Old-Canarese. The characters are of about the 
ninth or tenth centary, A. D. 


Traneeription, 
[*] Svasti Sri-Paiigara Sridharabh(itéévara-bhatdraige 


[*] sadbhiita-bbhimiya keyya ento mattarin 
[*] kotto ad=arpatta(ttn) nandiy-aku(kku) daiton 
[*) dévasva-déshadol sirkkuovir®® ci] 
Tronslation. No. LAXXVII. 


Hail! They gave™ eight matlars of culturable | 


land, excellent soil, to the venerable Sridhara- 
bhiitésvara of the lineage“ of Sri-Paiiga. Let 
it be (as sacred ag the gift of) sixty Nandis.** 
Whosoever tranagresses against it shall incur the 
guilt of an offence against the property of a god ! 
‘ No. LXXXVE 

Near the inscription of Kappe-Arabhatta, No. 
LAXAIV. above, there is a passage through the 
rocks, leading by flights of steps directly up into 
the northern fort. The walls of this passage 
bear numerous short inscriptions, chiefly names 
of visitora or devotees, in characters ranging 
from the sixth or seventh contury down to about 
the thirteenth century A, D. The longest, 
and one of the latest of them is the following, 
left unfinished, near a figure of the god Hanu- 
manta, cot on the rock on the left hand a short 
way up the steps :-—Transeription :—[{11 Subha- 
kra( kri)ta(t-)[2 ]sar(-sarh)vachsa(tea)ra [3] Sri- 


Kilika(kajdévi-Kamal4)thésvaradévara divya- | 


[5 jaripadmapad-iri| 6 |jdbakar-ida Madu- 
(7]jgalla. Translation: —“ (In) the Subhakrit 
saevaleard, 6 6s a ee ee of (the village of) 
Mudugal, who was the worshipper of the holy 
feet, which are like lotuses, of the goddess Sri- 
Kalikai and of the god Sri-Kamathévara, . . 
‘+++... Among them, did not find any 
others of any importance, historical or linguistic 
or otherwise, 





™ Sivigha, |. 9, here seme to be a Tedbhavae corruption 
of #ringa, ‘born, top, summit, ht, elevation, dignity," 
rather than of sisiAa, ‘a lion.’ The more usual form of 
the Jadbhaw of both words is miga. 

First Archaol. Report Fl. xx1¥, No. I7. 

* No. 43 of P., 5., and O-C., Inscriptions, 


Leaving the above-mentioned passage on the 
left, and going round by the back of the hill up 
a footpath that leads on to the top of it near 
the northern fort, there is, on the left hand, 
about halfway up, an open shrine of the god 
Hanumanta. It is called * Tattukdti-Mirati," 
from the hamlet of Tattokéti, which is just 
below it. 

On the rock at the back of the shrine there 
are two inscriptions, of one line each, in Old- 
Canarese characters of the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury A. D. The letters are very shallow, but 
large and well formed. ‘The upper inseription 
is Sri-vitardgan Siripati, and the lower one, 
Sri-dutrukdldgni Goftu; they seem to record the 
names of visitors to the shrine. 

On the rock a little to the south of the shrine 
there is the following Old-Canarese inscription, 
covering a spaco of about 2’ 10)" high by 2! 7" 
broad. The characters, which are of much the 
same type as those of No. LA XXVIII. below, 
are very shallow, and the rock is rough and 
undulating, so that an impression could not be 
taken. A copy of this inscription is given in 
the Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. I, p. 657: 
but it is altogether incorrect, if it is really a 
copy of this one, sand I could find no other of 
which it may be a copy. 

The inscription is of the time of Harihara 
I, here called Hariyappayodeya, of Vijay ana- 





“" ‘The construction is wrong here; dafin is the nomina- 
tive singular, while sirkbuedr is the third Paracas plese, 

a f epi draapde ry A et the ‘See is; 
probably we ought to correc tit into kaffor. "" Or. school. 
,,"1 Nandl,—the sxcred ball, the vehicle and emblem of 


ON THE OCLIFF AT THE BACK OF THE NORTHERN FORT 
NEAR THE HAMLET OF TATTAEOTI, AT BADAMI. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE pabsndam ie rl 


eu it _* 8 ie a 2 





ghee. gud ae hk coly Coe oF da reign at pre 
sent known to me. It ia dated Sakw 1261 
(A. D. 1339-40), the Vikrama saiwatenra.*® Tk 
records the grant of the villages of Bidivi and 
Mundanir to the Two-thousand Mohdjanas of 





| tion, justn ns his Jone te Bake isin Non 








Bidivi, and the erection of the fort, prea 149 and 150 of Piha and Old-Cana- 
ably the northern fort, and the constroction ' ress, “7 
WP ansibipsiol d 
[*] Svasti Sri-jay-Abhyadayné=cha Cit} Sakn- 
oe varmzha 126lneya Vikrama-sathvateurada Ohaitra an(éu) 1 Gut? 4 
["] grtna{n]-mahimarhdalésva(éva}ran cari-plyavi(?)" 43 wee, 
[+] Dhteo(ehe)go tappura riya guitda pe 
[*] rvvn-pagchima-samnudr-idbipati Srhvire 
[“] Hariyappa-yodeyara |  miriipaditn 
[*] mahiniyak-ichiriya gorda knaa(?) 0. nif?) 
(*) gajo-sititha . diy-amka-bhinu an imate is 
Es 1. CAmore naeeears : rimatu-Badaviys 
[*°] it-eastr Hidaviyanu Muimndu- — 
[oy niirann Sri-Bhdtaniithana (dhi)yale 
ed dhirk-pirvvakarn sarvveminyay-dgi —kottu 
[**] (a) Badiviya durgravann midann patre- 
[**] tavann Chimarija rachisidant agra le 
(**] maha-éri-éri-Grl |] 
Translation. the eastern parapet” of that same Bai da vi, 


Hail! Victory and glory! On Thursday the 


firet day of the bright fortnight of (tie month) 


Chaitra of the Vikramn saiivetecra, deg whe 
the 126lst year of the Saka era,“*—by the 
appointment of the lord, the brave Sri-Hari- 
Ps gg the glorious Mahdmandaléivara, the 

. +. +» of hostile kings, the punisher 
of sree who break their prominas, the supreme 
lord of (tie country which included betwoon) 
the eastern and the western oceans :— 

(L, 7).—Tho glorious Chimeyaniyako,—the 
Mahdndyaka, the Achérya, the hero, he who 
wasn very lion to the elephants... . 5 2. 
; ., be who wna terrible... 0... aes 
. , « -—in the presence of (the god) Srt- Bhuta- 
nitha, gave, with libations of water, and as o 


sercaménga grant, ({Ao village of) BAd Avi and 


(the village of) Mandantr to the glorious 
Two-thousand of Badavi ; and— 
(1. 13).—Chimariija constructed the fort and 





See note 62 below.  sc., Garnvire. 


The st ie. Aceieteh ie cas Sere ee eee | 


quite effaced here. 
** Ono lettor sceme to be effaced here. | 
© (ne letter ia very doubtfal bere; it may be da, da, 


wi This letter is doubtfal, aad might be ed, or shd ax 


amall temple called ‘ 





May there be auspicious and great good fortune ! 
No. LXXXVIIL. 

Standing on the flat top ofa large rock, 8 short 

distance to the north-east of the Dharmadild 

which is on the north of thetown, there is a 





‘the Saiva shiny Ok Gon fitenle crested ‘toakion! 
On tho right side of the door there is a short 
inscription’ in haracter bee, peated 
in the ninth, century A, D, eid ranscripy 
eae aa yn nupidhyaya [2] p: 








(rim scsi Gf fia ede (of the jor of the 
5 


And on the cast or front face of a pillar in 
the porch of the same temple there is the fol- 
lowing Cannrese inscription,” covering a space 
of nbout 2’1)" broad by 12)" high. It ia an 
inscription of the time of tho Vijayana- 


——_ sore, Len ete rere age rob nen 








™) Boo note Gl above. 
1° First Archaol. Report, Pl. mxzv, No. 16 
“ No, 45 of P., §., and 0.-0., Inscriptions, 








garaking Sadasivar ya; and the Sdbha- 
krit saivafsara referred to is Saka 1465 (A.D. 
1543-4). On the crest of the hill, facing the 


Tr 


| temple, and some twenty yards or so to the 
south, there is a large and strong bastion, which 


iy probably the one spoken of in the inscription. 


tion, 


anscrip 
[*] Sébhakru(kri)t-sathvatesrada Ashida(dha) 0 15- 


*] 1d Sadasivariyara 
[*] lara-Kra(kri)shoappa-ndyakari 


Hadapada- 
katti- 


(*] sida kottalake(kke) fubhamensta [|/*] Sri [(|*] 


["] Korhdarajagala 

May prosperity attend the bastion, which was 
caused to be built by Hadapadalara-’’Krishnap- 
paniyaka, (the Ndyaka) of Sad&éivaraya, 


on the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of 


(the month) Ashidha of the Sébhakrit saiwateara! 
ra The superintending officer of Kondariija. 
ri! 
No. LAXXIX. 

To retarn to Cave II1,—the following in- 
scription,” covering a space of 2 2° broad by 
7" high, is on the north or front face of one of 
the pillars of the first row in the verandah. 


addika” 


{ie} Si 1%) 
Tt is a Canarese inscription of the same date 
as the preceding, being one of Kond rigid 
who is mentioned in the preceding. A large 
bastion with flanking walls, of the Ranamandala’” 
or southern fort, on the crest of the hill, almost 
immediately above the cave, is probably the one 

spoken of in the inscription. 
The vowel o, o8 attached to a consonant, is 
formed in two different ways in this inscription : 


inl 3, as it is formed in the preceding inscrip- 


tion, No. LA XXVIII; and in Il. 1 and 2, as 
it in formed inthe present day, 


Transcription, 


[?] Sébhakru(kri)ttu(tw)-sazhvatearada /Asida(Ashidha) su(éu) 


["] lu - Kothdarija 
[*] ti(ttijsida § kota(tta)lakke 
Translation. 

May prosperity attend the hastion which was 
caused to be built by the great king Konda- 
rija,on the fifteenth day of the bright fort- 
night of (the month) Ashidhba of the Sébhakrit 
suitcatsara ! Bri! 

No. XC. 

On two other pillars in the same cave there 
are two inscriptions,”°—one of eight lines, eover- 
ing a space of 2’ 2° broad by 1’ 9 hich; and one 
of six lines, covering a space of 2 2" broad by | 
1’ 6" high. They are cither in Telugu, or in 
some dialect of Canarese which I do not know. 
The contents, therefore, are onknown to me, 
except that the first one of them is dated on 
the eleventh day of the dark fortnight of the 
month Ashidha of the Pramidi* saiwatsara 


éubham=asu(stn) 


15- 
maha(hd)-arasugale ka- 
(i*}] Set [ye] 
(A. D. 16545). The second one is not dated ; 
but it is of about the same age. 
No. XCI. 

Inside the town there is a small temple of 
the god Vefkataramana, now used as a house 
by one Didésib Hajim. The following Cana- 
rese inscription is on astone-tablet at this 
temple. The writing covers a space of 2/ 114" 
high by 1’ 3° broad; the only emblems at the 
top of the stone are the sun and the moan. A 
copy of this inscription is given in the Elliot 
MS. Collection, Vol. 1, p. 650. 

It is another inscription of the time of the 
Vijayanagara king Hulgenr bara 
and is dated Silivihana-Saka 1469 (A. 
1547-8), the Plavathga saitwatsara. It ic 





which was the Silivihana-Saka year 1476 | a grant to the guild of barbers. 
Transcription. 
[* ] Subham=-nsta (i?) Svasti Sri-ja- 


["] y-Gbbyudaya-Saliviha- 


oe Se, odhyokslha, 

*? ‘This is his family-name or surname, 

® No. 46 of P., 8. and 0,-C., fascriptions, 
See Vol. V, p. 19, 


Pear 47 and 45 of P., &., and (ld. Canarese, Tnscrip- 


 Thismust bea mistake for Pramidichs, Saka 1475. 
Saka 1476 was the Ananda sarhvateara and the Promiki 
awmdera was Soke 
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[*] na-Saka 1469neya Plavamgn-sati- 

[*] vatearada A(A)svayuja Eo liya- 

[*] lt ériman-mahirij-idhirija- 

{* ] rajaparaméévara-Sri-vi- 

{* ] rapratipa-Sadisi( di) vadéva- 

[*] mahiriyarn pru(pri)thv!-rijyam- 

[*] geti(vn)tt-iralo Badiviya Timmdja 

(**] Kothdija Bhadriy=ivara milvara 


["*] réyara mechi(chchi)si bédi-kothda satimim(barh)dhe 
[**) riyaru iluya sithvi(hijsannakke saloya  si- 


["*] mey-olage U@)labiya 


niividarige 


["*] te(?)rage = ma(mi)nyayv-igi i Sadigivariyari 


(**] Sriramgarija Ramarijayya Ere- 
fo marijeyya roy Sri- 
Ny hE BOR Se re ol 
Translation, ' thirty or forty well executed Tae oh Vishnu 


May it be anspicious! On the fifteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of (the month) Aévayuja of 
the Playatiga saswatsara, which was the 1469th 
year of the victorious and glorions Silivahana- 
Saka—while the great king, the brave and 
puissant Sri-SadAséivadéva, the glorious 
great king, the supreme king, the supreme lord 
of kings, was governing the world ;— 

(L.. 9.)—These three men, Timmija and 
Kondéja and Bhadri of (the fown of) Badawi, 
having propitiated the king, that same (king) 
Sadiasivariéya, in connection with o re- 
hea that they made, [issued Ais commands lo]™ 


rirafgarija and Rimarajayya and seni | 


yya and eaten need” Siac cueliay eg taiaps 


es 2s ee a oe i en J Tana 
allotted] an impost, as a ménye cotaak to the | 


barbers of (the village of) (7?) Ulabi, which is 
included in the boundaries (of ths demesnes) that 
appertain to the throne over which the king 
presides, ..... ee ee a 

No. XCIL. 

The last, and probably the latest, of the 
Badimi inscriptions is the following,“ at a small 
sacred place called Aralikatti, about balfa mile 
to the east of Bidimi, and a little to the mght 
off the pathway over the hills to Mahikita. 


There ia a pool with a spring; a small masonry 


cell; another cell, half of masonry, in front of 


a natural cavity in the rock; and a row of | 


This Ene is entire, bot the letters are bopelesaly in- 


pace Tha rest of the inscription, eight mure lines, is 


"s hr Elliot's y gives ap cara ag in 1. 17; 
the stone may bore diag tedle more when his 





and other principal gods, cat on the rock. The 
inscription is towards the east end of this row 
of images. It covers a space of l’ 7" high by 
1° 1{" broad. The characters are Nagari, and 
the language is Sanskrit. 

The inscription is not dated; but it is pro- 
bably of the sixteenth or seventeenth century 


A.D. It purports to record the advent of the 





#3 Mahilakshmi from Kollipura, the 
aden Kolhipur, where there is a large temple 
dedicated to her and of great repute all over 

And on the rock near this inscription there 
are the following three lines, in Canarese char- 
acters of mach the same standard ag those of 
No, LXXXVIII. above :—Transeription :—[1] 
Prabhava-sathvatsarada Bhidra éu 5 [2]Séma. 


ovira = WVardhaminadévarn [3] muktar-idary 


Translation :—“ On Monday the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of the Prabhaya sabeatear, 
Vardhaminadéva Gaines ee 


[*) dé Kallen ate 
[*] ryai Sri Mubilakshmyai namab. [||*]- 
[*] Hirita-kula-sambhite-Ra- 


[*] vidéva-tridathdinah tushtst 
[*] Kolliporid=dévt Mahila- 
[*] kehmir=ih=igati I Lakshmi- 
("] mihitmyam nena cit*] 
[") Mahi-Srt-Mahilakshmyai namah [/*] 





ig “ 
‘ *@ © ft 8 2 PP * 8 Gt fee ow we ee ee 


copy was made, His Scijilak: Wanted: ‘ta not attempt 
the tert of the is necription. 
as Tes lestete Ie Thin Line ack » Inscriptions —— 
ctiere io are 
lieible. sa caneuined quite 
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a a —— 


Translation, 
Reverence to (the goddess) Sri-Mahilakshm!, 


the mistress of Sri-Kollipura, which is the best 


of cites. 

(L. 3.)—Being pleased with Ravidéva-tri- 
dandi,”’ who was born in the family of Hiarita, 
the goddess Mahalakshmi came here from 
Kollaipura, Auspicious is the greatness of 
(the goddess) Lakshmi! Reverence to the great. 
(goddess) Syi-Mahilakshmi! ........- 

No. XCITI, 
About three miles to the south-east of Bidimi 


is the village of Tolachgnd, in the lands of | 


which there is a large temple of the goddess 
Banagsamkart. 

At the village itself, just outside the eastern 
gateway, there is a rough unshapely block of 
stone with an inscription on it of either 
Achyutardya or Sadisivadéva of 
Vijayanagara; but I only saw it when 
nding by, and could not note down the contents 
or make a copy of it. 

In the courtyard of the temple of Banasam- 
kari, in front of the temple, there lies a large 
dhyaja-stambha or kirtti-stambha, with an Old- 
Canarese inscription of seventeen lines running 
round the base of it. The pillar, however, 
requires to be raised and cleaned before the 
inscription can be copied. The visible portions 
of the inscription do not contain either the date 
or the name of the dynasty and the king, 

Two stone-tablets, with mscriptions on them, 





were found by we lying in the courtyard; and 
I placed them for the sake of safety in an open 
cell in the eastern wall. One of them, of which 


| @ copy is given in the Elliot MS. Collection, 


Vol. IL, p. 639, has already been published by 
me, from the photograph,’ at Vol. V., p. 19. 
Itisa Vijayanagara inscription of Ac h- 
yutardya, and is dated Silivibana-Saka 
1455 (A.D. 1539-4), the Nandana saiwatsare.* 
It is an exception to the style of most of the 
inscriptions of that period, in that it is engraved 
in small and well formed letters on a smooth 
and polished black-stone tablet. 

The present inscription, the second of the two 
just mentioned, is engraved in large and coarsely 
formed letters on an irregularly shaped red-sand- 

ne tablet ; and the lines have an upward slope 
tothe right. The emblems at the top of the 
tablet, cut in ontline only, are a linga, with the 
sun and moon above it. The writing covers a 
space of 2° 9" high; the stone is broadest from 
lino 9 to line 16, being there 1’ 10" broad ; 


above line Y, and below line 16, it tapers away 


and is only nine or ten inches broad at the top 
and bottom, A copy of this inscription is given 
in the Elliot ALS. Collection, Vol. IL, p. 649. It 
is a Canarese inscription of the time of Sada- 
éivardya of Vijayanagara, and is dated 


Silivihana-Saka 1466 (A.D. 1544-5), the 80- 


bhakrit® sasiwvatsara. And it records a grant 
by the Nédyaka, Hadapsdalora-Krishnappa, who 
is mentioned in No. LXX XVIII. above. 





[*] Svasti Sri-ja. 
[*] y-ibhyndaya-Silivé: i 
[*) hona-Saka-varwshe 1466- 
[*] nea Sébhakrn(kri)t-sathvatsara- 
[*] da Afévija © émjdha(ddhas) ™... {I} drima- 
[*] n-mahirija-adhirija-rajapara- 

[ 


"] mésva(5ya)ra-Sri-virapratapa-Sri-Sadasiva- 





[*] rayara dalara-Kro(kri)shoa- 
[*] ppaniyakard ériman-mahi-chaturda- 
[“"] éa-bhuvan-idhipati-Sri.Vanapura-pati- 

(") Sri-Banada- Mahatimiyi(ye)ya amra(mri)ta-pa- 
['*) di atigaratinga-vaibhavake(kke) (bidiJsida 
(**) grimavamno Badiviya simege saluve 
[“*) Mali paliri-tirads Danaknsiriviira-grii- 








“ Teifael ia, * a wandering Bralimaamenidicaot, who has 
resigned werklly parwnuits and earrics tps long’ bambos 
stares. tied toyether so on to form une staff, im bis right 


i. 
" No. 73, of P., 3. and O-C., Inscriptions, 





The Nandana suhenteara, however, wae Saku 1454; 
and Soke Lid was the Vijaya salvatsara, 

™ Seo note 74 below. 

® Ooo or two oumerals or letters are effaced here. 


- - 
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be pantie 


[*] Xi gma in, 
[‘] rl toma 
Fa] 78, i, oy isa BE 
Hail! On the .......... day of the 
bright fortnight of (the month) Aavija of the 
Sébhakrit emivatsara, which waa the 1466th 
year" of the victorious and glorious Sdlivihana- 
Saka, Hadspadalara-Krishnappaniynaka,—(the 
Néyaka) of the brave and puissant Sri- 
Sadidivardyas, the glorious great king, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord of kings,— 
[thus declares] :— 
(L. 9.)—“ We have given, with libations ot! 


di(dba) reyan=aredu 


ss = st «§ 


koite yidabive cii*] 
ir-oba(bba)ra alidava- 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe DO ee 


water, the village of Dinakasiriv dr," on 
the bank of the (river) Malipahari and included 
within the boundaries (of the millage) of Badivi, 
the said village being set apart for the amrita- 
padi and the angaraija of (the goddess) Sri- 
Banada-Mahammiye, who is the glorious great 
mistress of the fourteen worlds and the mistre 





of the city of Sri-Vanapura. 
(LL. ee a ie (ie inc n 
| this Saat * . = 8 = 


THE WAHHABIS. 
BY FAZL LUTFULLAG. 


The founder of the bold schismofthe Wahhabis 
was Abdul W ahh 4b, the son ofa petty Sheikh 
of the pastoral tribe of Temin in Nejd, and of 
the clan called Abdul Wahhbib in the province 
of Arabia called El Arid, who was born in the 
year 1691 a.v." He was the hereditary chief 
of hia clan. The mummeries of the Turkish 
pilgrims, the profligacy that profaned the cities, 
and the sbuses that had crept into the religion 
of even the conservative children of the Desert, 
his clansmen, attracted his attention, 

The excited opposition with which the doc- 
trines he preached were met on the part of the 
population and the government, ended in his 
expulsion from the place of his birth by the 
order of the Governor of El Hassa, and, escaping 
the death of a culprit and the poniard of the 
assassin, he fled and took refuge with the 
Sheikh of a neighbouring town—Deraiah, 
who was not unfriendly to him and his doctrines. 
Tt was there that, after the partial establish. 
ment of this power, he took the scimitar as 
the means of compulsory conviction. After a 
life fall of peril and success he died at Derniah 


in 4.D, 1787, at the advanced age of ninety-five. | 


As ao reformer he was eminently qualified for 
the task he had undertaken, possessing, aa he 
did, all the elementa essential for success in a 
country like Arabia and among a people like the 

a About oleven letters ure efficed and ilogible here, 

! One ortwo letters are year eAN! 

™ About eight letters are effaced bh 

© The Sdbhakyit savveateara, howerer, was Hake 1485; 
and Sake 1466 was the Eridhi sadvafeora. 


Arabs: a warm and persuasive eloquence, an 
intrepidity equalled only by cool and undaunted. 
courage, and a profound and keen insight into 
the Arab character. 

The work begun by him was not relinquished 
or neglected by his son Muhammad, during 
whose tenure of the post of the leadership of the 
reformers the cause continued steadily to gain 
strength and flourish. 

The first sectarian army that is heard of was 
commanded by Abdul Axiz, the son of Mu- 


| hammad, who though repulsed at its head at the 


siege of Deraiah, achieved exploits with it that 
permanently strengthened the Wahhibi cause, 
Among other brilliant advantages gained by 
this chief was the bringing into obedience the 
Sheikh Aba Arish and the Mekrami Sheikh of 
Negrin, who were the means of spreading the 
new doctrines from the coast of Bahrein to the 


confines of Mokha and "Aden. As the new 


party grew more and more powerful, the raids _ 
into the country of the neighbouring tribes 
grew more frequent, and as forfeiture of cattle 
and flock was the penalty of the refractory, the 
conversions became more numerous and other. 
wise unforced, and mumbers began to flock to 
the Wahhibi standard. The clans, otherwise 

perpetually bickering with one another, having 
now between them a feeling of common interest 


1 About two miloe sonth of Tolachgud. 
' This is disputed by somo writers; if he were 95 years 
old according to the Arabic Lunar Calendar when he died 
178, be could ouly hove been born about 1000 a.5.— 
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and eatharkiood, what were previously hostile 
clanships became now amalgamated into a king- 
dom as peaceful internally as it was formidable to 
ita neighbours. At the close of the eighteenth 
century the Wabhabi power was established 
over the whole of the province of N ¢jd, and the 
Sherif at the head of the government of the 
holy city of Makka not thinking it politic 
to withhold his amity from a people at once so 
disposed towards opposition and so powerful, 
granted the Wahhibis permission to perform 
their pilgrimage to the temple of the Kaiba. 
This was the first time that the Wahhibis were 
acknowledged politically as a nation. 

Sherif Ghilib was the first that opposed 
the Wahhibis. He carried on, with varying 
success, a sort of Kadawi warfare with them. 
Bot finding that, alone and unassisted, he was 


not able to cope with a body of men that fought | 


with a newly-infosed religious fervour and zeal 
for their very existence, being opposed, on his 
sidg, a5 he knew, by men who, at the best, had 
no very large interests at stake, he gave up the 
unequal contest, and began to persuade the 
Porte to make common canse with him for the 
destruction of a power which ere long would 
grow too powerful to quail before the joint 
efforts of any two Eastern Governments. 

These coupled with the unceasing complaints 
of the Turkish officers and Pashis of territories 
bordering on the Wabhibi frontier, against 
Wabhabi encroachment and aggression, at last 
succeeded in drawing the attention of the Porte 
towards thia new enemy. Tho officer then in 
charge of the Pashalic of Bagdid—Sulimin 
Pisha—in consequence of orders from the Porte 


to the effect, in 1797 despatched anarmy from | 


Bagdad consisting of 5,000 Turkish troops and 
twice that number of allied Arabs. Eat, instead 
of proceeding to Derainh, the head-quarters 
of Wahhibi power, they attacked the fortified 
citadel of El Hasaa and laid siege to it fora 
month, which it was well prepared to resist. 
Said, the son of Abdul Aziz, however, coming 
to the rescue of the besieged party, compelled 
the beleaguering forces to retire, and, their 
motion being considerably retarded by Said 
having injured the water in the wells on their 
route by putting camel-loads of salt into them, 
they withdrew with great loss and privation. At 


length a trace for six years was concluded. It | 
; * Vide Palgrave's Avobia, chaps. ix and xiii, 
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| arial boners honoured by Satid no longer than 


necessary. In 1801 Saiid at the head of 20,000 


. Wahhibis attacked and captured the town and 


shrine of Ker bala, in which 5,000 persons were 


| massacred, Rich in gold and jewels, the accumnu- 


lated votive and devotional offerings of ages of 
Shiah superstition, the shrine was stripped of 
everything that had even the semblance of pre- 
ciousness. It proved no mean booty to Sadd 
and his rapacious hordes. The following year 


saw the Wabhibis at Taif, where the shrine 


of Abbis, the uncle of the Prophet, received no 
more honour, thongh, perhaps, it yielded less 


booty than that of his grandson. On the 27th 


of April of the following year the Wahhabi 
axes were operating as lustily on the walls of 
the Temple of Makka—the giblah, om bowing 
point of the Muhammadan world, 

The “ thrill of horror that passed through the 
orthodox Musalmin world” was the parent of a 
feeling of intolerant hatred which was soon kin- 
dled in the breast of the surrounding Musalmin 
Powers, and the remaining portion of the life of 
Sadd was one of unremitting warfare, which, 
with the variety of chances pecniliar to it, some- 
times resembled the career of a victorions general 
aud sometimes the stroggles of a man hunted to 
death.. On his death his son Abdullah faced 
the enemies of his father and his race with the 
same tenacity and courage, but in 1812 “the 
strong arm” of Muhammad Ali Pasha of Egypt, 
helped by the stronger arm and energies of 
Britain, helped to complete his ruin and the fall 
ofthe Wabhabi power. Abdullah was led in 
captivity to Constantinople, where he was pub- 
licly beheaded in 1915 na a heretio and a rebel. 

With their Chief no more at their head, and 
their resources utterly crippled, the Wahhibis, 
from # flourishing and a powerful people, dwin- 
dled into a quiet and isolated community. 
They have gradually recovered from the blow 
that once prostrated them, and thongh curtailed 
in limits and shorn of many possessions, “the 
Wahhabi Empire” has not been expunged from 
the map of Arabia," with ita seat of Government 
at Riad. 

The religion that Abdul-Wahhab taught 
was in no way opposed or foreign to the spirit 
of Islim: it was substantially identical with the 
ereed of Muhammad. Belief in and absolute 
reliance on one God, a less extensive acknow- 
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ledgment of mediation, the entire withdrawal 
of belief in Saints, the right of private inter- 
pretation of the Kurin, instead of accepting its 
meaning in no other manner than that in which 
it waa construed by a learned few, the rejection 
of all vague forms and idle ceremonies engrafted 
by an unscrupulous priesthood on the original 
form of the religion, the return to the old 
practice of abstinence from everything border- 
ing on luxury, and the obligation to wage reli- 
gious war;—these were the doctrines which 
Abdal-Wahhib taught. Especially among the 


Muhammadans of India—like the Roman Ca- | 


tholics—Sainta were and still are numerous, 
each with his separate office, and, from the 
lower and less educated orders, they receive a 
reverence much approaching to that of gods. 
The example of the Wabhibis—not to say their 
inflnence—has done much towards the decrease 
of this practice. The object of their reform 
was to bring back the religion to its first 
purity, which during its encounter with other 
and more material forms of faith, it had 
in a great measore lost, Mr. Bosworth Smith 
defines Wahhabyism as the Puritanism of the 
Puritanism of Islim, “hated, by the so-called 
orthodox Musalmins, as the Lutherans were 
hated by Leo, and the Covenanters by Claver- 
house.” As known in India, Wahhabyism 
consists in a rigid observance of the most 
difficult teneta of Islam, not excluding even 
the obligation of waging religious war against 
infidels, and some of the most notorious leaders 
of the mutiny of 1857 were of this persua- 
sion. This however is the only point of 
their religion in which, owing to the compact. 
neas of British power, rather than any wank 
of religions frenzy or will on their part—the 
Indian Wabhibis lack zeal, and their opinion is 
divided as to whether India under the British 


rule can so far be looked upon in the light of »— 


( ese tte ) Dérw'l-Hard, ore country of war, 
and to warrant their going to war with ite 
rulers. This, however, is sufficient to render 


them politically dangerous subjects, and to 
draw upon them a sharp and unremitting sur- 


veillance from Government, to render impos- 
sible their ostensible existence as a body, und to 
oblige them, however reluctantly, to conoeal their 
religion. In some cases even, o Wahhili finds 
his prolonged sojourn in one place impossible. 
To repudiate the observance of all holidays 
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except the two great ones observed by and 
during the time of the Prophet, to regulate their 
dress, and to keep their persons in strict acoord- 
ance with the austere warlike behests of the 
Prophet are parts of the religion of a Woahhabi, 
and considering the indifference with which his 
example and his command are regarded in the 
devotional and other parts of the religion, this 


ise matter of surprise, On occasions of sorrow 


and joy only those forms are recognized that 
have the sanction of the Kurin and the most 
authentic of the vaticinal traditions, The au- 
thenticity, in fact, of most of the traditional 
sayings of the Prophet, forming, as they do, 
the greater part of the Muslim religions lore, 
is either totally denied, or only partially ac- 
knowledged, by the Wabhibis. As the great 
bulk of this literature has been made sub- 
servient by the doctorsof the orthodox faith 
in India, as elsewhere, to building up that 
yast fabric of superstition so irrational ins 
religion like Islim, the Wahhabis are more than 
justified in withholding their behef in it; more 
especially, as every now and then, A learned 
man, more enterprising than the rest, has been 
found to Iny it aside even among the orthodox 
themselves, Thoogh with the Muhammadans 
of the orthodox school—a submission to the tra- 
ditions is not religiously a sine qud non, the 
belief once voluntarily tendered is now exacted. 

Neither inhabiting any particular district in 
British India, nor in any strength of num- 
bers, the Wahhibis are found thinly inter 
spersed throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. The reform appeared in India in the 
year 1821 a.p., ten years after its being beaten 
down in Arabia, in the person of one Sayyid 
Ahmad, an inhabitant of Central India. It 


| your 1857, when it made its début in tho 


disorder and bloodshed that then everywhere 
reigned supreme, The Mutiny was the first 
but thongh it got abroad with it, it was far 
from being of it. The Wabhibis that joined 
the mutineers of 1857 had no feeling or fellow- 
assassins, whose oneides was revenge, and whose 
sole motive was gain. The motive that impel- 
led them to take the sword in Indian was the 
Arabia—teligion. The culpability in both cases 
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ia not to be denied, though, if motives be taken 


into consideration in forming the standard of | 


crime, it may be modified. There is no denying, 
however, their having joined the mutiny ; and 
that it was the occasion on which the reform 
gained publicity in India, Except in somo of 
the independent native states of Central India, 
the Wahhibis cannot be talked of as a class 
existing by themselves. But the preaching and 
influence of these isolated onits has in Southern 
Gujarat and among the class of cultivating 
Bohords called Biryawi, brought about 
a complete revolution not only in their religious 
principles bat in customs that, even under 
the press of royal authority, were secretly 
cherished. Under the Wahhabi influence, the 


customs held most dear by the people, the | 
music on occasions of joy, the celebration of | 


most of these occasions, the dress of their 
women, the ceremonies performed during mar- 
riages, all these and many others havo dis- 
appeared, and have been succeeded by a strict 
attention to all the details of the law in all 
the minutiw of life. Being peaceful in all their 
other occupations, these B oho ris have latterly 
shown a bold disregard to the concealment of 
their hewly-sdopted doctrines. 

In the North some of the leading Sunni 


Bohoras have come to look fayourably upon | 


this mode of belief, and discarding music at 
marriages, &c. have adopted both the principles 
and the practices of the Wabhibis. 

The Wabhibis in Gujarit may be divided into 
two sections :—foreigners and those joining the 
reform from the local classes. The former 
element consists of Wahhibi preachers with 
their followers from North, East, and Central 
India, It may be mentioned parenthetically that 
the foreigners are generally the priests under 
whose influence the local portions haye entered 
the reform, and wherever, asin the Bohord 
villages of Gujiriit, there is a number of local 
Wahhibis, theseare the acknowledged religions, 
and to some extent temporal heads of the body, 
held) in reverence, and sometimes in affection, 
by the people. 


Difference of manners, in cases of the above | 


nature, between the foreigner and his congre- 
gation there certainly is. Bot the number of 
these being so small, it is too insignificant to 


deserve or call for special remark. His man. 


ners, his customs—the veriest details of the 
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daily life of a Wahbhibi priest are all merged in 
his religion, and his followers are,so to speak, in 
a chrysalis state—progressing with his model 
before them from the observance of their half. 
Hindu, half-Mosalman customs to o decidedly 
marked state of Musalmin character, With 
these circumstances in mind, to say that the 
Wahhabis of Gujarat follow wholly the customs 
of their cultivating BohorA ancestors would be 
equally as incorrect as to assert the contrary. 
Their home-language, certainly, is Gujariti, but 
the dress of their women is no longer the edri 
and petticoats (the Hindu woman's costume) of 
in their houses and their occupations ; these are 
the same as those of their unreformed brethren. 

Their condition has undergone a change, and 
a change for the better—achange which they owe 
to their conversion. They do not, as Wahha- 
bis, give the same rninons dinner parties, do 
not launch out into extravagant expenses at 
marriges and deaths, and pregnancies, and 
anniversaries. Thus where formerly there were 
insolvent tenants, there are now affluent Innd- 
holders. Drinking of spirituous liquors or the 
fermented palm-jnice, known us “ toddy,” ware 
formerly vices not uncommon among the Sunni 
Bohoris. They are never heard of now. 

As & community—the reform party of the 
Stinni Bohoris had no reason to detach them- 
selves from their orthodox brethren—for, though 
the latter may not. sympathise, they still do not 
meet them with the animosity that the other 


Classes of Muhammadans show towards a Wah- 


habi, Intermarringes between the old and the 
new parties have not ceased nor is there any 
chance of their ever ceasing, as the old party are 


| not intelligent enongh to quarrel for a difference 


of opinion asthey thinkit. Headed as the new 
party is by some of the most influential of the 
Sunni Bohora population, the idea of a breach 
is w distant probability, 

If elsewhere—in Central India, in the North 
Western Provinces, in Arabia and the Ottoman 
Levantine dominions—the prospects of Wahha- 


_ byism are bright and cheering, they are not 


the less 80 or less encouraging to the heads of 
that section in the south of Gujarit. The in- 
difference shown by the orthodox party to the 
conversion of their people is, iftaken into consi- 
deration, no small ground for self-gratalation to 


| the Wahbhabi preachers, who have latterly begun 
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to look upon the whole Sunni Bohora population | academy frequently forms the arena of discus- 
of the south of Gujarat asarich field for their | sion with the learned of the old sect, but 
proselytizing laboura. In the north of Gujarit | the controversy is carried on with coolness and 
there is no open Wahhibi revolution at work, | courtesy, never waxing warm enough to come 
though perhaps its spirit may not be entirely | to blows like the ill-regulated meetings of other 
absent among the trading Sunni Bohora classes. | sects. This is a state of things promising a 
In the south of Gujarat the rude Gujariti- | great deal to the reform, certainly, but to the 
speaking cultivating Bohori of former days | converta themselves no great advancement in 
has, under the course of Wahhibi instruction | worldly position. Learning English is regarded 
and guidance, acquired even a taste for the | either as superfluous or decidedly irreligions. 
religious literature of Islim. In towns. like A Wahhabi youth with these ideas, however 
Rind ér, colleges have been established where | high he may hope to look religionsly, does not 
the Bohori youth acquire some proficiency in | aim at any political distinction. As it is—the 
religions learning. In small villages the masjid | reform has done all it can to remove the people 
serves the purpose of the village academy, | from gross ignorance, the grasp of superstition, 
where the Miyiin Sahib, the village priest, in- | and the hold of interested, designing spiritual 
structs the young men of the village. The town leaders. 








BOMBAY BEGGARS AND CRIERS. 
BY K. RAGHUNATHJI. 
(Continued from Pol. IX, p. 250.) . 
Iniupigs. Bancevris. 

In Amd Ars or High-fiiers simulate broken- | Bahu rapis, or men of many faces or chnr- 
down gentlemen. These beggars come in pairs, | acters, These actors are generally Marithis. 
of sometimes three or four together, men, They carry no clothes or other stage pro- 
women and children, The women cover | perty; but one day come dressed as a god, 
themselves with a sheet from head to foot to | the next asa milkmaid, and again as a IRishi. 
show that they are ladies and their husbands.| The last of the scenes is generally the Murli or 
gentlemen. The men put iron chains round their | female-devotee, who comes provided with a 
necks, hands, and feet, fastened by a padlock, and | vessel for collecting money. The number of 
say that on account of debt duetothe Sarkdrthey | these representations is not fixed, but they do 
have been redaced to this state and their lands, | not generally exceed fifteen. When these beg- 
cattle, and jewelry confiscated, with everything | gars have done with one part of the town, they 
else they were possessed of ; also that they have commence representations inanother. In abont 
been deprived of their children, and that in | a fortnight. they collect in this way, in well- 
their present condition they are secking the to-do localities, from five to ten and twenty 

1s to pay off their debts, They lay their | rupees, and receive old clothes also, These 
grievance before the people in a song, and the | beggars are excellent dancers and singors. 
omen. and children join them in the same. Some of them are eunnchs. 
These | , sometimes hold a half-open roll Pinov.s. 
of paper in their hands written in Modi The Pangul comes very early in tho morn- 
characters with a seal attached toit. Some | mg. His clothes consist of a piece of cloth 
have iron chains round their wrists only, with round his loins, a langoft and a coarse black 
a padlock attached, the key of which, they say, | blanket over his head hanging downwards, 
themselves Dedmukhs and Deépindes. Others his coin, and in bis hand is a long bamba 
tie a miniatare plough to their necks, and say | stick with an iron top to which is attached small 
they were landholders or zamindirs; and thus | rings which he stamps as he walks. He is 
they beg to be freed from their bondage. These | the earliest beggar that appears, bawling out 
beggars invoke ill-luck on those who do not | at the topof his voice something to the follow- 
give them charity. ing effect :—' Oh give alms to a pdvdd in the 
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early morning, the god Riima’s time; in the 
name of your ancestors, give alms to a pérdd; 
in the name of your family gods, give alms toa 


péodd; in the name of the goddesses Bhavani 


of Kolhapurand Tuljapur, give alms toa pévdd.’ 
In this way he names one after another about 
two dozen or more Bhavanis and an equal 
number of Gapapatis, then Mahidévas, andso on, 
He is given a pie, and the name ofthe deceased 
male ancestor of the family told him, when he 
repeats aloud the name saying, pavud pdvadé 
in Haghoba’s. name. and invoking a blessing 
on the deceased ancestor, he cries in the same 
lond tone, ‘the pdvdd has visited the goddess 
Ambabai of Jogai, the goddess Mahilakshmi 
of Kolhapur, the goddess Bhavini of Tuljipur, 
Khandobi of Jejuri, Vithoba of Pandharpur, 
Narsoba of Widi, Ahilyabai of Indur, Tukoba 
of Dehu, Mhasoba of Rijipur, Satwai of Chim- 
bhirgaiw, Dhopéévar of Indipur," &c. &c. and 
is off. This person generally frequents the 
honses of Sddras, and the idea of their ancestor's 
name being blessed by a pdvdd and in the god 


Rima's time, gladdens their hearts, They also | 


climb trees calling out the name of some deity 
and shouting for alms to passers by. 
NANDIBAIL, 


This beggar, who is a Hindu Maritha 


by caste, goes about with a bullock (Ni andibail) 





behind him, covered all over, not excepting the 
horns, with clothes of different kinds, shapes, and 
colours, with bells tinkling round his neck and 


fect, and animage of Ganapati or Maruti fastened — 


to the animal's forehead. The beggar has ao 
drum hanging from his waist, which he keeps 
both robbing and striking as he goes along the 
streets, and approaching a Hindu honse com- 
mands the bullock to point out the charitably- 
disposed person in the crowd, which is done by 
the bullock going to some one on the verandah 
of the honse and standing with his face 
towards him, The beggar then tells the ani- 
mal to show the right hand with which 
charity is made, which the bullock does by 
raising his right forefoot. After this is done, 
the beggar offers his neck to the bullock, which 
the bullock holds in his month, and either 
walks a few paces or stands keeping it hang- 
ing therefrom. Last of all the man spreads 
a cloth on the ground, and lying down on his 
back tells the bullock to stand upon it, which 
the bullock does by placing his four feet on 





bi 








tho man’s stomach and dancing upon it-for 
some minutes. This feat closes the beggar's 
exhibition, and the people throw the man 


Some com. A few pice satisfies him, and he 


then goes on beating his dram to the next 
house, If it happens that a female in the 
family at whose door he stops is pregnant, 
and wishes to know what the issue will be, 
whether male or female, they place before the 
animal a pound or go of rice in which they 


have already put a whole betelnut, and if after 


the animal has esten the whole of the rice, 
including the nut, he throws down the nut 
unbroken, then this is deemed a sign that the 
issue will be a son, but if he drops it broken, 
then a danghter may be expected. 





The W drekari is generally a Maratha by 
caste. He carries an ochre-coloured flag and 
&bag containing his goods. He wears a fulei 
necklace round his neck and arms, and begs of 
the passers by to help him on his way to Pan- 
dharpur, 

Avutis, 


These beggars go about on ponies or bullocks 
that aro little better than skeletons, or get 
themselves taken about from door to door in a 
small hand-cart. They employ persons to 
drag them about from place to place, promising 
them from one to two annas per day. 

VENTRILOQUISTS. 

Ventriloquists are either Mnusalmans or 
Hindus. They imitate thunder, the sound of run- 
ing water, roaring wares, the cries of beasta, the 
whistling of birds, and the speech of men. The 
other day one of these beggars put the inmates 
of a house into much alarm, where there was a 
woman near hor confinement, by imitating the 


cries of s new-born child. These mon make 


from six to eight annas a day by their pro- 
fession, and are surrounded by a number both 
of children and grown-up persons. 

Kaixinis. 

Kaikidis ore of two divisions, Gar- 
rinis, who make baskets and other articles of 
‘tur’ (cajanus indicus) stalka, and Kunche- 
karis, who make weavers’ starch-broshes. 
They do not eat together nor intermarry, some 


are settled, others are wanderers and known 
| to the police as thieves and vagabonds. They 


sing and beg, receiving remains of food and 
money. Their women generally go about 
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half-naked, winding » bitiot. cloth aaa their | 


waist, and leaving their breasts bare. 
| J ARIMABL. 

Jarimarior Cholera beggars, are a class 
who take every pains to assume a hideous and 
uncouth appearance, and the more they succeed 
in this the more they are pleased. Their hair 
is all matted and tangled, and in this too the 


more the confusion the greater the approbation. — 


on their legs, waist and fingers they wear brass 
rings which jingle when they move, It wa 


characteristic of these beggars to wear w long | 


coat and trousers, and to their waist and arms 
are tied clothes and pieces of cloth of different 
eoloura and shapes one over the other. Asx 
they go along they dance and twirl round, which 
expands the folds of these loose garments into 
around flowing shape. They go about either 
singly ar in groups of two and three, and are 
accompanied by servants. They make their 
presence known by a loud and prolonged cry. 


They take whout with them a twisted hemp. 


cord or rope three to four inches in diameter at 
one end, and terminating in a point, horde. 


When these beggars strike themselves with this ; 
waves a lighted lamp, The Sankhyé—called so 


cord, the crack or noise it makes is far from 
pleasant to hear. It is the belief however of 
many that although the blows they inflict on 
themselves are apparently severe, they yet have 


a knack of doing it so as not to harm themselves. 


But they assert that it is because the goddess 


Jarimari, who is in them, that it does not | 


hart them. They generally frequent places 
where low caste Hindus reside. They do not 
alwaya go begging from house to house, but 
dance and yell 3 in front. of people's dwellings, 
They belong to the Mhir, Mang and other low 
castes, A few pice or a handful of uncooked 
rice satisfies them. If the rice be given in o 





winnowing fan, he dances with it, rolling the | 


contents into another held beside it or holding 
the winnowing fan upside down without letting 
a single grain fall on the ground. 

Sanvines. 

These are Ming and other low caste females, 
who beg only on Saturdays during the month 
of Sravan, crying ont—Sonavdr vidhd. They 

carry baskets on their heads and earthen pots or 
glase bottles for ol Hindus consider it meri- 
torious to give alms toa MAngin on these 


days. The oil is given in a cocoanut sbell, and | 
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it is first caval from the head downwards in 
the case of each person, and given to the 
woman, by which is meant that all the ills of 
the man are given to the Mangin, who only can 
bear up under them. 

Joowr anp SankHrs. 

The Navaratras are nine nights ones 
to Dargi, the wife of Siva, and the Dasara 
or tenth follows: during these days married. 
women of the Vidval or oartkeeper caste, 
with a hollow dried gourd wrapped in cloth 
vinis name from house to house. Each day 
they are given a handfal of rice, and in one 
of the nine days an eldérly married woman of 


each household worships the hollow gourd 


A Videvalin and her husband are called, o 
quarts square traced, and the hollow gourd 
placed in it on a low wooden stool. The wor- 
shipper draws lines on the outside of the gourd 
with turmeric and red powder and a few grains 
of rice, fastens a spangle on it, and filling it with 
rice, waves a lighted lamp before it, The 
Jogin rubs her own hands with turmeric, and 
fastens on her brow red powder and a spangle, 
and before her and her gourd the worshipper 





from his carrying a conch shell with him— 
is given some rice and oil, and blessing the 
worshipper be blows the conch shell. 

SAKTAS. 

Saktaa(from éakti, force or power) as Nad 
an invisible power or force resen 
emblems. They are found among all elnsaens 
but can only be traced by keeping a strict 
watch over the movements of suspected 


If they are Vaishnavas, their worship in offered 
to Lakshmi; if they are Saivas, the worship 
is offered to Parvati, Jagadamba, Bha- 
vani, Kallor Durga. 


The Kardris, who are also Siktas, inflict 
upon themselves bodily tortures, and pierce 
their, figgh., with hocks: otc. 8piMie Tas Arp: 

instruments through their tongues and 
chesks aaa Biaceennmiiell Baa RS 
beds of sharp-pointed spikes. The | 
Of =. sow: iapal OF. 06 ORES AG SGP one of the 

society succeeds in getting a female to act as a 
ccddeca fot the wont. Preference, however, 
ia given to 8 ear Seo woman. 
Solitude and secrecy being strictly enjoined, 
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they perform the woes at mtintgthd in moat 
unfrequented and private places, and even im 
the burning grounds in honour of the goddess 
Bhavani. A Brihman is usually the chief 
mover, but sometimes Sidras are the movers or 
accomplices, and are previously initiated in the 
mysteries. If the Sikta who knows the formula 
belongs to the right hand party (Dakehanéchari), 
he takes his own wife, but if of the left-hand 
party (Vdmachdri), the danghter of a Ming or 
Muhammadan prostitute. He asks the other 
members to join him at the appointed place. The 
five makdrs necessary for the worship are,— 
mamed, flesh ; matiga, fish; madya, liquor; mait- 
kuna, cohabitation or rather women ; and mudra, 


certain mystical gesticulations, Atthe meeting 


place, lines are traced with quartz powder on 
the floor, on whicha mat is spread. The Mang 
woman or prostitute’ is seated on the mat with 
her hair loose and the whole of her forehead 
dauhed with red powder (funku). Then, re- 


peating verses, sho is worshipped by all the | the » 


members with flowers, the waving of lights in 
the manner they worship their family gods, and 
liquor sprinkled over her, Then, placing before 
her beef, liquor, fish, and sweetmeats, she is 
prayed to partake of the same. After she has 
eaten to satisfaction, the remains are collected 
and mixed with the remaining food and liquor, 
which are freely eaten and dronk by the mem- 
bers. If she should not drink liquor, however 
moch pressed, she is seated naked on an earthen 
pot with her tongue stretched out, and the 
worshippers pour liquor over the tongue, so that 
it falls from her body into the pot on which she 
sits, and about a tea-spoon is drunk by the 
worshippers, and the rest mixed with the other 
lqaor in the pot. Dubois says, in the meetings 
which they hold, all castes are invited, withont 
excepting even the Parwiri. Not only are all 
distinctions abolished and the Parwiri is as wel- 
come ag the Brahman, but they call themselves 
virs, heroes, and those that do not join them, 
pasius, beasts. This over, each one by turns 
takes and lies with the woman on the spot where 
she has been worshipped, and each collecting the 
seed that has dropped puts it in a human 
skull. When all have done this, the seed is 
sipped with the utmost joy by all the members. 
They hold the pééra, skull, says Dr. Wilson, on 


' De. Wilecu ss they prefer for their worship ale 
deroter, a hats : wantin when: a tae wen 





[Marcw, 1881. 


the enda of the three fingers of the left band, 
_ viz. :—the thomb, the little finger, and the one 
next to the thumb, closing the two other fingers. 
The woman is then liberally rewarded and 


mission of a new member is nearly the same. 


On the first night only the worship, by repeating 


verses in honour of Bhavini, is performed, and 
the flesh, fish, and sweetmeats ore eaten and 
liquor drunk. But on the second night, women 
corresponding to the nomber of members 
present on the previous night, are bronght. 
These women may be of any caste, from the 
Brihman down to the Ming, Dhed, and Mnusal- 
man. Botit is necessary that one at least of 
them should be a Brahman. These women are 
seated nude on s mat, within a quartz drawing, 
side by side, and opposite them the worshippers 


_ sit each with a cocoanut shell in his hand. The 


chief among them, who is always well versed in 
im Hons, offers the several goddesses 





beef, fish, sweetmeats, and liquor, and then eol- 


loptiogé Wieveumnvas of the food and mixing them 
with more, be offers the same to the worshippera. 
Then each worshipper pairs with the woman 
before whom he is seated on the spot, and collects 
the seed in his cup of cocoanut shell. He puts 
it in o homat skull. The floid is then well 


stirred, and each one, calling on the goddess 


Ai Bhavant! takes sip of it. Then the whole 
night is spent in debauchery, the men exchang- 
ing the women, and the women the men, and 
at the same time eating and drinking to excess. 
Dubois says “the least detestable of the sacri- 
fices made to the Siktas are those in which the 
votaries content themselves with eating and 
drinking of everything, Se boeeedfns a lerbea 
usage of the country; and where men and 
women, huddled promiscuonsly together, shame- 
lessly violate the sacred Inwe of decency and 
modesty."" Then, again, he adds, “In some 
varieties of these mysteries of iniquity, the 
conspicuous objects of the sacrifice to the Sikctis 
are a large vase filled with drak ands young 
girl, quite naked, and placed in the most 
shamefal attitude. He who sacrifices calla upon 
the Siikti, who is supposed, by this avocation, 
to come and take up her residence in those two 
objects. After the offering has been made of 


Brihmant, 1 a Sidra, & flower-gitl, a milkesid, sod o 





SY Ghat wan prepared for the fevtival, Brit. | 


mans, Sudras, Pariahs, men and women, swill 
the drak which was the offering to the Siaktis, 
regardless of the same glass being used by 
them all, which, in ordinary cases, would excite 
abhorrence. Here it isa virtuous act to par- 


fanatical impulse drives them to excesses which 
modesty will not permit tobe named. It cannot 
well be doubted that these enthusiasts endeavour, 
by their infamous sacrifices, to cover with the 
veil of religion the two ruling passions—lust and 
the love of intoxicating liquor. It is also 
certain that the Brahmans, and particularly 
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of these horrible mys : terien of iniquity." — 
Lerees. 


trusted servants and good stewards in respectable 
Hindu and other families. They and other mis- 
whom one feels both pity and repugnance to look 
at, may be seen perambulating our streets in 
large numbers, especially in Khetwadi, or stand- 
ing at the doors of houses elamouring for alms. 
None of these beggars penetrate the native town, 
yet they are not prevented from loitering or 
wandering about in the public streets or lying 
down by the roadside—(To be cond immed. ) 


a eee TS 
ON THE JAINENDRA-VYAKARANA. 
BY DR. F. RTELHOES, DECCAN COLLEGE, PUNA. 


Tho Government collection of Sanskrit MSS. | 
deposited in the Library of the Deccan College | 


contains the following works of the so-called 
Jainendra-vydkaramt : 

1. (a) A paper MS. consisting of 314 leaves, 
entitled Jainendravydkarana-mahdoritti.’ It 
contains the text of the Sitras from I, 1, 1 to 
IV, 3, 30 (sa: = P. VI, 1,4) together with a 
fall commentary by Abhayanandi-muni. 
M5. begins : 

weet Ret qe STATE | 
serarenea qarat wegtaacesa Il % Il 





(b) A paper MS. consisting of 75 leaves, and 
containing the same 
(rare: =P. VI, 4, 168) tothe end of the Jai- 
nendregrammar, V, 4, 124. The MS. ends: 

qqed wraare tt XRF Il 
git ge: (see P. VIII, 4, 62) rome WETS 


TE 
© Description of the People of India, ed. 1817, pp- 171, 172. 


aeawarartier sar waa area | aT PATE TA II 


Boe al ‘ard’s Mythology, vol. I, p. gi7. ; 
1 A MS. of this work ia nt Berlin; from it an scoount 





work from IV, 4, 145 | 


| their prope NET 


surearae Tad: 1S: BATA: | TATTATe TTA SeaT- 
7: I 
2. (a) A paper MS. consisting of 262 leaves, 


| containing the text of the Sitras complete, with 


a succinct commentary, entitled Sabddrnava- 

chandrikd, and cowposed by Somadewa-yati, oF 

-munisvara (Somdmara-tratipa). The Ms. 
rad Maly ate |] Nl 


| and it ends: 


seat: |" Il 






ay At: wdrapratesaarer Tet 
gta: ear qarar Weaasie i Vl 
(b) An old palm-leaf MS. of the same work. 
Unfortunately this MS. has been so much 
injured that it will take some time to arrange 
the existing fragments of about 300 leaves in 


STtoaai tHe 





order. 

The paper MS. of the Sabddrnavachandnikd 
contains (after the last verse above quoted) a 
note, according to which the work was com- 
posed in A.D, 1205, in the reign of Bhojadeva 
(Bhoja II), ata Jindlaya founded by Gandari- 
of the Jainendra-grammar aod of the commentary baa been 


iren by Dr. Zachariag tr d. iz. : 
ig ani). (Beitrige s. kunde d. ig. sprachen, 
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‘igeden at Ainsiich (the modern arxt ?), in 
the country of Kollipura’ (see Selections from 
the Records of the Bombay Government, No. 
VIII. New Series; pp. $21, 326-329). 
5S. A paper MS. consisting of 135 lenves, 
entitled Panchavastuka, This is a short. gram- 
mararranged after the fashion of the Kaumndis. 
It consists of five chapters, Sandhi-vastu, Nima- 
vasiu, Saridhi-{i.e, Samdsavidhi-)rastu, Hridwi- 
dhi—{i.o, Taddhifavidhi-)wastu, Akhydia-vastu. 
The Sitras are taken from the text of the 
Jainendra-grammar given. by Abhayanandin, 
and they are accompanied by a short commen- 
tary. Towards the end of the M8. the whole 
ia stunted to be the work of Devanandy-dchdrya 
(afatt Sears cone). How much 
truth there iain this statement, I shall endeavour 
to show below; here it will saffice to note that 
in a verse which oceurg on Fol. 8a the author- 
ship of the Panchavastoka is distinctly assigned 
to Srutakirti, In the MS. before me the actnal 
text of the Panchavastuka commences on Fol. 
10a, and the first 9 leaves contain a commentary 
on the introductory portion of it. The work 
begins : 
AM TTI TH HAT | 
TATA aa ST I 
ay WTEC § sd | eT | Te TT! .. 
After a discussion on the Praiyiistre-Shteas, 
in which it is stated that they are in every 
respect the enme as those given in the works of 
former grammarians (meaning Panini), and that 
the Ayogavihas (Anusvira, Visarjaniya, ete.) 
are not put down in them, the author goes on 
to say (Fol. 115): 
In now BS sil give a short account of 
the contents of the Jainendra-grammar, I have 
first to state that the MSS. which hive been 





described in the above, contain two different 
recensions of the text of the Siitras, a shorter 
one which has been followed by Abhayanandin 
and in the Panchavastnka, and a longer one 








(Mancn, Wet 


| which is the basis be Bommdaye’a oomentiee. 
In both the text is divided into 4 Adbyiyas 


| Cae: TCA gape Bare | Ts Are-- 


WaT T=PaT Wra:), exch Adhyiya consisting of 
4 Piidas; bot whereas in the shorter recension 
the total nomber of Sdtras hardly amounts to 
3000, Somadeva's text contains no less than 
3,712 roles. There are also some slight differ- 
ences in the formation of the Pratyihiras, in 
the employment of technical terms, and in the 
arrangement and wording of the rnles, but aa 
the character of the work, it is possible to. base 
anestimate of it mainly on the shorter and, I 
may add, original text. 

And here I may remark that among the 
various grammars which have come under my 
notice, there is none more wanting in origi- 
nulity, none more worthless than the Juinendram, 
Tt was indeed difficult for later grammarians to 
add to the store of knowledge which hod been 


collected by Panini, Kityiyana, and Patanjali; 


nevertheless there has been no lack of scholars 
who have endeavoured to improve on the ar- 
rangement of the Ashtidhyayi, and who, each 
in his way, have done useful work. The Jainen- 
dra-grammar, taken as a whole, is a copy of 
Panini pure and simple, and the sole principle 
on which it was manufactured, appears to be 
that.‘ the saving of balf a short vowel affords 
mach delicht as the birth of a son," 

The Jainendra-grammar. omits all those rules 
of Panini's grammar, which treat of the Vedic 
idiom, Of the rules relating to the accents it 
retains only (in a somewhat altered form) the 
general rules which define the terms Uddita, 
Anudatte and Svarita, and the technical rule 

i 7 Pratyihara-Siitras ure not given, 
but the Pratyphiran used are Panini’s. For the 
rest, both the order of the rules and the rules 
themselves are, generally speaking, the same 
as in Pinint's grammar, and the compilers 
ingenuity is exclusively exerted in the endeavour 
to economize one or more syllables. To this 
end he transposes the words of a role ;* he omite 





the particle a = te on P. I, 3, 





Se, 






acy chad aeriraiecar ara aac |i 
* fretaa Ge= P. V1, 1,9 spay Art Fe, 


Marcu, 1881] 
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93) : he ages words in anf nnd compound words | 


generally in the singular* ; heemploys 7 instead 


of fer or spTaTeqy,;” and in general he sub-_ 


stitutes shorter words for longer ones, ¥4 for 
aimeq. (P. I, 4, 79), Gt for grera, (a Gt = P. IL, 
$, 138, Trea), #e for Farr (P. TV, 2, 4), 
3 for qq~y, 4 for gaa, TA for =peca (P. IV, 3, 
ol), @&a for ofthese (P. Tl, 4, 55) ete. 
But the most effective means which he employs 
to attain his object is the formation or, in some 
cases, the adoption, of a large number of short 
technical terms, which are collected in the fol- 
lowing list :— 

q = hrasea, & = dirgha, T=pluta® ; fit = laghu, 
& = gure; Tm = guna, er = wriddhi, F = vpiddha; 
(t= pragniya, F = anwndsika, & = savdraa, F= 
sh yoga, Hf = samprasdrana, 

9% = prdtipadika, |= prafyaya, (7, = taddiita, 
= = writya, (% = fadrdja, q=nishthd, J = anga, 4 


=sirrandmashina, 
Wf =samdea, 7 = latpwrusha, ¥ =karmadhéraya, 


t =deigu, q = bahwerthi, ¢ =avyayibhdea, J=ul-— 


lerapadt, "TH = upagarjana. 
y dhdtu, fy = akarmako dhdtuh, 7 = adrvadhd- 


luka, apy = drdhadhdtuka, 4 = porasmaipada, | 


% =dimanepada, 4 = abhydsa, 4 = abhyasta, TH = 
ekavachana, fi = deivachana, FE = bohuvachona, 
Mea -ullama, FRE = madhyama 37a = prathama, 
fe = bidratarman, 

fet-aryaya, (7 = nipdta, ft = wpasarga, fa = gati. 

a@=lopa, a_=luk, wq=du, Ty=lup; |= 
suijnd, TE shah, Y= nadi, y= upapada, (F = 
dmredita, 7] = napwisaka. 

To obtain short names for the case-termina- 
tions the compiler ingeniously forms the term /¥- 
ait for termination’ generally and tells us thatwe 
must add the vowel a7 to the several consonants 
of this word, and the consonant 7 to ita vowels 
in order to arrive at 4 = prathamd, Tq] = deiliyd, 
WT =trifiyd, ay=chaturthi, a= panchanl, T= 
shashthi, ?7.=saptami, To complete the list, he 
substitutes ¥pq for dmantrifa, and ( for sam- 
buddha. 

I have not considered it necessary to indicate 
the gender of the terms enumerated in this 
list, bat not to deprive the Ratinw 08 SAY credit 


* wife: aiary = P. ruicwith tik. 
* aT at =P. 0, 8, 69 fomare. 
* paral seqety: 
1 See eg. EMiki-rpitti on P. 0, 4, 21 (Te TaT- 





that may be dee to him, I may state that in 
order to show the working of the difficult rule 
am qo (=P. I, 4, 2 faafara ot ardq), he 
employs some terms in the masculine and othera 
in the neuter, and lays down the rule that where 
two terms would seem. to be simultaneously 
applicable, the neuter term most give way to 
one of different gender. %: (i.¢. guru) in this 
manner supersedes fi (i.e. laghu), 4: supersedes 
748, F (fc. dimanepada) supersedes wz (i.e. 
parasmaipada), eto. By means of this device 
the anthor has been enabled to embody in the 
text of his Sitras much of what we are taugbtin 
the Virttikas on P. I, 4,1, (See Mahibhashya, 


| vol. I, p. 301.) 


The Virttikas are the souree of another in- 
novation which is of no mean importance to 
us because it will bolp ma tosbtlla tis weapon 
of the anthorship of the Jainendram. The 
Srd Ahnika of Adhy. J, Pita 5 ot ee ae 
bhishya treats of the so-called Ekasesha- 
of Painini’s grammar ([, 2, 64-73) and tie miata 
result of a long and sometimes difficult dis- 
cussion is this that Panini might have saved 
himself the troable of giving his rules, becanse 
it lies in the nature of words that « 9. the one 
base 177 should denote fiero or more Rimnas just 
as it denotes one Rama (Mahibh. vol. I, p. 242 
afirgd......2mag ), This doctrine the author 
of the Jainendram accepts; he omits all the 
rules on Ekasesha, and to defend the course 
he a SE ct down elo 


: (The rules on) Ekadesho I do nok: give, 
because it is the nature (of words) to denote 
(two dr more objects as well as one).’ 

Hence it is that the Jainendra-grammar is 
the sirwit saratera, just as Pinini’s grammar 
is the spare sare,’ 

The names of the grammatical authorities 
mentioned by Pinini are invariably omitted in 
the Jainendram, the rule for which an authority 
is quoted by Pagini being simply made optional.* 
To make up for this, the compiler quotes six" 
authorities of his own, Sridatta, Yagobhadra, 




















| Bhatibali, Prabhdchandra, Siddbasena, and 


six SyRTOH, and Padamanjarl qa Sa6t i 
| AREA BaTRTCON, See P. 1, 3,57 
waeraesaray. 








| | on aa - P. 11,16 eyat 


The longer recension omita Yaéobbhadra, but adds Ek 
Kechit, Paya Anyesham. ” 
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Samantabhadra; but as all these are mentioned | 


in such roles as are optional with Panini* the 
process adopted in the case of Piinini’s authori- 
ties appears here simply to have been inverted. 
A commentary on the Dvyidrayamabikivya of 
Hemachandra tells us that Siddhasena was nof a 
grammarian, and the same we may believe of the 
rest until their grammars have been discovered. 

On the longer recension of the work which 
has been commented on by Somadeva, little 
need be said here. Though many rules have 
been added in it from the Virttikas, rules of the 
other recension have, where it appeared possible, 
here been made even shorter,’ or have been 
altogether omitted.** The number of Prityahiira- 
siitras has been reduced to 13, anda place has 
been given in them to the Ayogaviihas., The 
rules defining Uddaita, etc., are omitted, and so 
are the terms anuddttet and svraritet of the 
shorter recension. For Sarvandman and Sam- 
khyd we find f& and fq; on the other hand 
there is no Samprasérana, nor any equivalent 
for it. And though in the commentary the 
work isstill called the anekasesham eydkaranam, 
all the Ekasesha-rules have been reintroduced 
from Panini. 

The existence of the Jainendra-grammar 
first became known through Vopadeva's Dhitu- 
pitha, in the introductory lines of which a 
grammarian Jainendra is enumerated with 
Sakatiyana, Panini, and other grammarians. 

Tras: wis dite 
nim=aqC atest WISTeaezae: || 

Some European scholars ene I do not know 
on what authority, transformed the name Jai- 
nendra into Jinendra, and they have discussed 
the question whether this Jinendra is the same 
as Jinendrabuddhi, the author of a gloss on 
the Kasiki-vritti. The commontators on the 
Jninendra-grammar frequently speak of their 
grammar as the 34-24 and call ita followers 
#71: but they nowhere mention o qram- 
marian Jinendra or Jainendra as the author of 
it, and I fear that the grammarian Jainendra is 
nothing but a fiction of Vopadeva's. 


| I 1,3, 85; TU, a ae 120; ¥, I, 58; VIL 4, 72; 


vii, l, 7; and VIII, 4, &@ 





nie. P. 11,3, 1 aPHER, Shorter Rec, 31q3% ; Longer 
a Ey. in the first verse of the Mokardjapardjaya, an 


On the last page of the palm-leaf MS. of the 
Sabdirnavachandrika, which] have mentioned 
above, there occurs a verse which, owing to the 
fragmentary state of the leaf, is incomplete, but 
of which Inckily enongh remains to show that 
the personage referred to in Vopadeva’s verse 
was designated Pijyapdda, 


pan belt > 





Somadeva mentions this Pijyapdda also in 
the body of his commentary. For a rule which 
corresponds to P. I, 4,56, he gives the instance 
aq Te taracn:; for another rulecorrespond- 


ing to P. If, 1,6, he instances qfaqeqqe7; and 
finally, when for the rule which corresponds to 


P. IV, 3, 115, he instances qisaqenae are Ht- 
2. he thereby clearly tells us that the Aneka- 
ésha—i.ée, the Jamendra-grammar is the work 
of Pajyapdda. 

That this Pijyapida was not an ordinary 
grammarian, but is the Piijyapdda ear’ dfoyqe, 
Mahavira, the last of the Jinas, to whom the 
title Jinendra is applied not infrequently,'* 
we learn from the tradition of the Jainas regard- 
ing the origin of the Jainendra-grammar. 

When Mahivira—éo the story goes, and it is 
with slight variations repeated over and over 
again—was about eight years old, his parents 
thought it time that he should learn to read 
and write. With great pomp they accordingly 
took him to school and introduced him to 
the Gura. Then Indra, by the shaking of his 
throne advised of what was going on here below, 
came down from heaven, assumed the form of 
an old Brahmin, and asked the child to solve 
the grammatical difficulties by which the mind 
of the Guru had long been disturbed, and 
which nobody had been able to explain before. 
Mahavira not only answered all the questions 
pat to him, but he also proponnded the various 
kinds of grammatical roles, and his utterances 
became the Jainendra-grammar. The Gurn, 


| delighted with what he had heard, made Maha- 








allegorical play. ae by Yaiabplla 3 in honour of ki 

Kumiceplia. I the beginning of the Panchan viakake, 
is that the proper Mangala for the commencement 
of a work in , ond the term (aT is 


Reapreareary, 
plained farqraria-at (Wat=z:, PAA-T then is oquivalent to 


| frtwe, fi fraaT, (t4HTT, and so the word in used, ¢. 9. in 


on the U Upadoiamill, t the commencemer 
ofa MS. of . 


M i 1881. ] 
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esis 





zz) =a 


visa a Gave ths. ee saluted t by Indra, the child 
returned home with his parents, 

In Semayasundarasini’s commentary on the 
Kalpasiitra the Sanskrit text of the main part of 


this legend is as follows : wave vache 





TS RCT |. ; | 
mam |. FE. sara we: TC: are | at 
Miegy |... ess Tt WteF RATATAT aT: 7: | 74 
Tease TSBs oF | way TaTy- 


Sree e474 | MET TT ATR TST AA TENT 
qe = salt Wea wa aaa eat 
ae: | et caeT Teer aay | eed HRTaT Ter 
Treaaitad oe | a cr Wee a arte | zt 
fayerat waaTees: Seay at Herstc ss: | rT 


zat Fae gets saga Toad Pas ATA- 
qa WaTqqaaac gaan yg A 
qa fanaaqaq | sae Sast tarat arecrq- 
amt wast sata | aa aa ena FaeceeTt 
aay | aa eT ae eT Te: FA: | 
aa fomeq-agarnican dart gen wtteqas ffs 
ae qa: | cash wat PT eI Ta: || 

In another commentary on the Kalpasiitra, 
entitled Kalpadrumakaliki, and composed by 
Lakshmfoallabha, we are told that the rales of 
grammar were propounded by Mahavira, and 
furnished with # gloss and illastrations by Indra. 

a Tae Tact Hr, | fy qa wlaaeaT- 
ata ataaaeonts starts | rate Wes STH 
ara II 


Again, in the Upadegamili-karnika, by Vda-_ 


yoprabhadecasdri, Vardhamina Mahavira, the 
Jinendra, is made to reveal ' the science of words’ 
to Indra, and the Guru is reported to have pub- 
lished those revelations under the title of Aindra 

sierra (rare freee | 

at: daqararacid sTa7 II 

aerveraiiy Tar var a fares | 

gar semen yer: WS aetrat wi Py: || 

Pret AI 4 ST Tee TTT || 

These quotations, to which I might add others, 

will suffice to prove that the Jainas themselves 
generally ascribe the composition of their gram- 


: amar ba: the! Séeendra Makai. cade ie 


this reason they term it the Jaimendram, We 
must look for an ordinary human author of the 


‘work, and we shall, I trust, have little difficulty 


in discovering him. 

I have shown that the Jainendram, to distin- 
guish it from other grammars, is called the 
Aneckaxsham vydkaranam, the grammar in which 
there are no rules on Ekosesha, and I may 
now state that the author of that grammar 
ean be no other than Devanandia, a grammarian 
who is mentioned in the Ganaratnamahodadhi 
and elsewhere. My proofs are these : 

l. For the rule a7erq of the Jainendram 
(= P. IV, 5, 115) the commentator Abhayanan- 
din gives the illustration 27 taco, 

‘the Anckaseshs grammar Absciohire by Deva- 
nonlin.” | 

2. On the role zqycaq aerrat ( = P. IT, 4, 
21) both cere iearen and eer quote the 
instance @4j Z : 








| grammar first srdpotndhd by Dev (i.e. Deva- 


nandin.)" 

3. Onarule which corresponds to P. I, 1, 
69 and 70, and which in the shorter recension 
is worded ‘aafteseqeraessage: and in the 
longer recension ‘SEI aseas gfe,’ the 
commentator Somadeva quotes the following 
verse : : 

‘By the word q=q7 in this rule Devanandin 
denotes the following five, viz. a substitute, an 
affix, that which has q, that which has Zz, and 
that which .has ¥ for its Anubandha.' (See 
Mahabhishya, vol. I, page 177.) 

4, The MS. of the Panchavastuka ends with 
the remark that ‘ this is the work of the Acharya 
Decanandin." But asthe explanatory part of 
the Panchavastuka is in the body of the MS. 
stated to belong to Srudakirti, I take the truth 
of that remark to be that Devanandin waa the 
author of the rwles rearranged and commented 
on in the Panchayastuka. 

5. Finally, I believe that the author of the 
Jainendram hithself has suggested to us his 


name in the very first lines of his work, which 
| have been ner. already, and which run thus: 


atta seein atin 
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(Continwed from p. 43.) 


No. 7.—Fouk-Tane. 
Princess Pepperina.* 

A bulbul’ and its mate lived inaforestandsang 
all day. At last the bulbul said ‘“* Oh husband, 
I should hke some green chills.” The obedient 
lover flew offat once to findsome. He flewand he 
flew,and he flew: still not in one single garden 
could he finda single green chilli." There was 
either no fruit at all on the bushes,or it was red.* 


At last im a desolate place he came to a macni-— 
ficent garden; the tall mango trees shaded it, 


and innumerable flowers and froita were to be 
seen, but nota single sign of life: no birds, 
no beasts, no insects. The bolbul flew down 
into the middle of the garden, and lo! there 
grew a single pepper plant, and on it hung one 
single large green chillithatshone like an emerald. 
Sothe bulbuol flew home to hia mate, and said, 
“Come with me, dear wife, and I will show you 
the most beautiful green chilli you ever saw.” 
Nowthe Jinn’ to whom the garden belonged 
was asleep in a summer-honuse; he generally 
slept for twelve years at a time, and then 
remained awake for twelve years. So he knew 
nothing about it when the bulbal and his wife 
arrived in the garden and began to eat his 
beautiful green chilli. It so happened, however, 
that the time for his awakening was drawing 
near, 60 he was restless and had bad dreams 
while the bulbul’s wife was eating the chilli. At 
the end of that time she laid one green glitter. 
ing egg on the ground beneath the pepper 
plant, and then she and her mate flew away. 
Just then the Jinn woke, and, as usual, went 
at once to see how his pet pepper plant was 
getting on. He found it pecked to picces. 
Great was his sorrow and dismay; he wondered 
what had done the damage, knowing well that 
neither bird, beast or insect t lived 1 in ee garter. 





rie» ge 815s Shihedd¢ mirch4: tha word is 


Fey Ss ee which also assumes the formas C7 | 


michch, and RICH mirchd, eto, The 
poy tae for Princess Pepperion would be 


oo 215 5% Uals pig shahsddt, ‘The smoke of pepper, 

EJs mirch te oper ie poner’ re ia to Gnies 

cpniiod pattie whenes the prover Aa, gomen, 3 
Calle fly Ta gist 2 s soeial Mirehon 








“Some horrid creeping thing from the world 
outside must have stolenin while I was asleep,” 
said he to himself, “ I will search for it and kill 


it.” So be began to search and found nothing 


but the shining glittering green egg. He took it 
to the summer-house, wrapped it up in eot- 
a wool, and laid it in a niche in the wall. 
Every day he looked at it, and sighed to think 
of his lost chilli ; but one morning when he went 
to the niche, lo and behold! the egg had dis- 
appeared, and in its place sat the loveliest 
fittle maiden, She was dressed from head to 
foot in emerald green, and round her throat 
hung a single large emerald, shaped just like a 
green chilli. The Jinn, who was good-hearted 
and fond of children, was delighted, and made 
it the business of his life to tend the Princess 


| Pepperina, for that she told him was her name 


Now when the Princess Pepperina was about 
twelve years old, it became time for the Jinn 
to go to sleep again, and he puzzled his brains, 
what was to become of the princess meanwhile. 
It so happened that a king and his minister were 
honting in the forest, and came upon the garden. 
Curious to see what was inside, they climbed 
over the wall, and found the beautiful Princess 
Pepperina seated by the pepper plant. The 


| Young king fell in love with her at once, say- 


ing, “ Come and be my bride.”’ 

“ Not so,” said the Princess modestly. “The 
Jinn who owns this garden is as my father, 
and you mnst ask him; unfortunately he has 
a habit of eating men sometimes.” Bot when 
she looked at the young king her heart softened ; 


| beautiful; so she said “ Hide yourselves in 


the garden, and when the Jinn returns will 
question him.” 
No sooner had the Jinn entered the sunrmmer- 
wile at ialt , ohg sega. Give it pepper-amoke and it 
Tha waa told b old Mobommadan woman 
Kaasiir, 7 rt ya ol Mahaomadan woman fm 


Bulbul; Arabic, nightingale, naturalised 
Sa yi Sinead Ma aris . ete: 


P| 
G2" srr Hart mirch—i, «. green pepper or green 
chilli.—R. C, 'T. 


*G2* JY 141 mirch—red chilli or pepper—R. C. T. 
*ur Jinn, Arabic, Lat, genins—a spirit,—E, C. T. 


_ 


Mancn, 1881.) 








house than he-called out “ Hé, Ad, Ad, manush. | 


gandh ! manushgands !*"' 
Then the Princess said: “ Dear Jinn, eat me 


if you will, for there is no man here, only me." 


Bat the Jinn kissed her, and caressed her, sy- 
ing “ Dear life! I would sooner eat bricks and 
mortar,” Afterthat the princess asked him what 
would happen to her when be fell asleep, and the 
good Jinn became ead and troubled at the 
thought of her loneliness. At last he said : “If 
I could only marry you to some young man, 
bat there are none bereabouts: besides your 
husband must be as beautiful as you are, and it 
eee Ls erst eee Beh eal aiions. Then 
the Princess Pepperina was rejoiced, and said : 

Cans Spcistieeiiaes 0 sauPeyr Sar be basi yet, 
provided he is as beantiful as I om?" The 





Jinn promised faithfully; then the princess | 


clapped her hands, and out of a thicket came 
the young king. 

When he stood beside the princess holding 
her hand, even the Jinn was obliged to confess 
that never was such a handsome couple seen. 
So the marriage was performed hurriedly, for 
already the Jinn began to yawn; but when he 


said goodbye to the princess, he wept so that it 


kept him awake, and he followed them in his 
thoughis till he longed to sev her face once more. 
Then he changed himself into a dove, and flew 
after her, and flattered above ber head. When 
he had had a good look at her, andsaw she was 
happy, he flow back again to his garden, and 
yawned; but the green mantle of Princess 
Pepperina floated before his eyes and kept him 
awake. So he changed himself into a hawk, and 
flow after hor circling round her head. When he 
had assured himself of hor welfare, he flew back to 


his garden and tried to sleep. But the soft eyes | 


of the Princesa seemed to look into his, so that 


be could not close them. At last he changed — 


himself into an eagle, and soared far up into 
the sky, till with his bright piercing eyes he saw 
the princess away on the horizon entering a 
king’s palace. Then he was satisfied, yawned, 
and went to sleep. 











| Taany other simular 
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Now the young king continued samnionalaly ia 
love with hisnew wife, bat the other women were 
jealous, eapecally after she gave birth to the moat 
lovely young prince that ever was seen ; so they 
thought and thought how they might kill her or 
lay a snare for her. Every night they came 
to the door of the Queen's room and whispered 
to see if she was awake, saying—“ The Princess 
Pepperina is awake, but all the world is fast 
asleep.’ Now the emerald which the Princess 
wore round her neck, was a talisman,’ and always 





told the truth, So it answered at once, “Not 
80! The Princess is asleep; it is the world that 


wakes.” Then the wicked women shrank away, 
for they knew they had no power to harm the 
Princess so long as the talisman was round her 
neck. 

At last, one day when the Princess was bath- 
ing she took off the talisman, and left it by 


mistake in the bathing place. That night when 


the wicked women came and whispered—“ The 
Princess Pepperina is awake, but all the world 
is fast asleep,” the trothful talisman called out 
from the bathing place: Not so! the Princess 
is asleep, it is the world that wakes.” Then 
knowing by the direction whence the voice 
came, that the talisman was not in its usual 
place, they stole into the room softly, killed 


the young prince who was sleeping in his crib, out 


him into little bits, then laid them in his mother's 
bed, and gently stained her lips with his blood. 
Then they called the king, and said—''See, 
your beautifol wife is an ogre." She has killed 
her child in order to eat hia flesh.” Then the 
king was very wroth, and ordered her to be 
first whipped out of his dominions, and then 





killed. 


So the beantiful Princess Pepperina was 
scourged out of the kingdom and slain ; fl Sheen 
she died her body became a high white wall, 
her eyes turned into liquid pools of water, her 
green mantle into stretches of soft grass, her 
long twining hair into creepers and tendrils, 
while her scarlet mouth and white teeth 
changed to a bed of roses and narcissus." Then 
incantation, charm, enchantment. The old Greek word 
rekegpa from dete Smeg toll or taxes, and had no deri. 


ration in commen with the later word, with forth 
to tare hin eee EB. 0. T. = 


Pee 2 HihGtwl, a female i ppd bhie, See note to Sir 
—R. 0.7. 


* The same idee cooers inthe Prinoses Aubergine and 
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her soul took the form of a chakwi anda 
chakwi, and floating on the liquid pools mourned 
her sad fate all day long.*® 

Now after many days, the king, who was full 
of distress for the loss of his young wife, went 
vut hunting, and found no sport anywhere, 

By chance he came to the high white wall, 
und being curious to see what it encircled, he 
climbed over it, and saw the green grass, and 
twining tendrils, the roses and narcissns, and 
the liquid pools with the chakw4é and chakwi 
Hoating ou them, singing sorrowfully. The 
king was hot and tired, so he lay down to rest 
on the grass and listened to the ery of the birds. 
Then the chakwa told his mate the whole 
story of the wicked women’s treachery, and the 
king listened with a beating heart. 

The chakwi wept, saying—“ Can she never 
become alive again ?”’ 

“Tf any one will catch us and hold us e¢lose 
together,” answered the chakwi, “ with heart 
to heart, and then sever our heada from our 
bodies at one blow, so that neither of us shall 


(Marcu, 188! 

die before the other, the Pitsoae Peppeciae 
will take her own form again.” The king, 
delighted at the prospect of seeing hia love 
again, called the chakwa and chakwi to him: 

they came quite readily, and stood heart to 
heart, while he cut off their heads with one 


blow of his sword. No sooner were their 


heads off than there stood the Princess Peppe- 
ring smiling and beantifol as ever: but strange 
to say, the liquid pools and grass, the roses and 
harcissus remained as they were. 

Then said the king—* Come home, I will 
never mistrust you again, and I will kill the 
wicked traitors who belied you." 

But the Princess said “ Not so. 
here always. Pe 

Just then the Jinn woke and yawned. He 
knew at once by his art where the Princess 
was, 60 he flew to her, saying “Just so! and 
here I will live also,” 

So he built them a magnificent palace, and 
there the Princesa remained and was happy 
ever after. 


Let me live 





KWAN-YIN. 
BY REV. 8. BEAL. 


It is first of all plain from the explanation 
viven in the Encyclopedia Yi-tai-king-yin-+ 


were first introduced into China from India, that 
the name of this Deity was written A valé kit- 
#iwara, where the second member of the 
titleis [#eara—butthe notice proceeds: “ When 


other Siitras wore introduced (at a later period) | 


from the Snowy Mountains (i.¢., probably from 
Nepal), then the word fsiwara was found changed 
into «tary, and hence was translated into the 
Chinese ss yin, or voice." Now, this is an 
important statement, as it agrees with the oriti- 
cism of Klaproth and Stan. Jalien that i#wara 





| she and 4¢ 38m chakid and chakicl—The ruddy 
soos or sheldrake, the Hribmani duck: Anas coerce of 
casarta rutila. It hod several names in Sansk, Fa chakras 


choelvavdke = chal rasdhesya = chakrdAra « cha kniheaye. 
Dr. Fallon, New Hind. Dict., says of this bird :—" It is 


found all over India in thewinter, It brepcie cm ogra on the 
borders of the HimAlayan ive The bird extenda 

all over central Europe and ibe glen part of Asia 
Northern Africa, The Indians heron! a veut that two lovers 

tor some toda ocks, 
enosite ll 


Kher in turn if it shall 
alwayain then=gutive.. 4-— Shall 
Uboket—Sball I come? No, Chakwi' 





wasactually corrupted intosvara in the compound 


. word Avalékitéiwara—but granting this, it 
(vil), that when the palm-leaf manuscripts | 


remains to inquire whether this corruption was 
accidental or designed. The writer of this article 
has elsewhere given reasons which induce him 
to think that the change was not accidental 
(Catena, p. 383) ; and it seems abundantly evident 
that it originated in the northern veneration 
paid to the published Scriptures of the Prajiii- 
Piramita class. Mr. Hodgson, in his Essays, tells 
os that these works are known generally as 
Roatsha Bhagavaii, i.¢., the goddeas who 
—which is an especial attribute of K w an-yin, 
and asasingular corroboration of this the short 


The words supposed in the Panjab to be used by the 


og Se Ge: olaT oe the 

Ie Cs ly T or os phe 

Chakwi—main dein ? Nd, Chakicl, Chakwi—main duvdin ? 

Nia, Chalied, 9 T oi main dedn is the Panjabi form 
of 9 T ut main diin—may J come? shall I como F 

The chakwa and chakwl ore considered 


multitude, but on what g 
to be no distinct story at 
of about, 
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work which GitsnAaaier ihe eulcriiadtn Proj. 
Pdramutd-Siiira in the Chinese version, is drawn 
up in the shape of a Manira with Sariputra 
a8 the Rishi, and Avalékitédwara as the 
Devata, bat in M. Burnouf’s Commentary on the 
¥Yarna we are told that the word mantra ig 
equivalent to the Zend méfhra, and that fanu- 
mathrahe, which oconrs so frequently in the 


Vendidad, is only a form signifying “ the embodi- | 


ed word or speech,""—we will give the passage - 
‘Tl faut reconnaitre que cet adjectif est un 
composé possessif, et traduire : ‘celui qui a Is 


parole pour corps,’ ‘celui dont la parole est— 


le corps;" et (peut-Atre par extension) * parole 
faite corps, incarnée.’ Cette interprétation ne 
saurait étre doutense; car le sens de fanw ext 
bien fixé en Zend, c'est le Sanserit tanu, et le 
Persian fan (uv? corps) ; et cclai de mdthra n'est 


pas moins certain puisque ce mot Zend ne difftre | 


de Sanskrit manira que par l'adoption do I'd 


qui aime A précéder th et par l'aspiration duit, | 
liwara, masculine, and Viich a fe 


laquelle résulte de la rencontre dela dentale et 





de Is liquide r."* It seems plain then that the 
alteration of fiwara into sara in the compound 
we are alluding to, resulted from a designed 
assignation of the office of Avaldkithswara (the 
manifested Deity) to the mentra which forms 
the introduction of the Prajid Péramitd Siira, 
became the type of the ‘ manifested word" or 
‘“‘embodied speech,” and hence assumed the 
character Vich as known and adored in the 
Vedas—or of tanu mithrahe (embodied speech) 
as named in the Yagna. 

In general, then, and as snfficient explanation 
for most purposes, we may regard K wa n-yin 
as the manifestation of the mind of Buddha (or 
the Jina Buddha Amitabha) in the character 
of Prajad or sublime wisdom, embodied in the 
scriptures bearing that name. The reason why 
this Deity was first regarded as a male and 
afterwards a female, is to be found in the title 
2 noun," 


M. SENART ON THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
BY M. EMILE SENART. 
(Continued from Fol. LY, p. 287.) 


Fourth Edict." 

(*) Atilctemn amtaram" bahiini visasatini vad- 
hito* eva priniratbho vibiths’ cha bhi- 
tinam fitisn 

(") asatipratipati bimhanasramanpinam’ asam- 
pratipati® [.] ta aja devinampriyasa’ priya- 
dasino rio 

(*) dhatamacharanena bherighoso aho dham- 
mahoso viminadasapa cha hastidasays cha 

(*) agikhamdhini cha afani cha divyini* ripini 
dasayitpa® janam{.] yarise” bahtihi vasa- 
satehi® 


(*) na bhitapuve tirise aja vadhite’ devinam- ne 


Bie priyadasino rijio dharmmianusastiy 


imath se bhOtim m fitinam 
© bho pee he SAIN ii biased 








) (") susrusa” thairasuar 





huvidhe dhattmacharape vadhite vadhast: 
sati cheva devinampriyo" 

(*) priyadasi® rijd dhammacharanath* idam{,] 
paieh chs puted ob prapotra cha* devinam- 
priyasa priyadasino rato 

(") vadhayisamti® idam dhatimacharanam" dva 
savatakapa dhatmmamhi silamhi tistathto 
dhatimam anusasisamtil.] 

(°°) esa hi seste kamme ya dhamménosisanam 
dhammacharape pi na bhavati asilass[.] 
va imamhi athamhi 

") .dhi cha abini cha sadho[.] othya athays 
idati® lekhipitam imasa athasa vadhi yo- 
jamto” hini chit 

(") Jochetavya’[.] dvidasavisdbhisitena devi. 
nim-priyena" priyadasinil riff idam lekha. 


pita (.) 
* Conf. Jour, de, Soe, Heng re hos 5 ESS), p- 4; oF eo transcriptions criptions of | Pera + sdicte se ; cyt 
w . Pha ee: , = are. or Ka ‘diol and Kachh,—tho author’ corrections, given 
Poe ete Sm his ccenmmante, are not repetdaded 
Conf Pa Jour. A. . vol, WL (1888), p25 5 | ok Geaminaaes soarp. I Aur met ts 


Wikos, J. p. 174f.; Kern, Jaortell. 
d. suidel. Budidh. ge Alt. Bd. TL, (ist ed.) 
©. 226, 0.2, 3; pee, 2124 It should be stated thas 


. The pri® is indistinct in the facsimile B. 
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Translation, 
ages the destruction of living things, violence 
towards the creatures, want of regard for rela- 
tions, want of regard for Bribmans and Sra- 
mapas. Hut now king Piyadasi, dear to the 
gods, being faithful in the practice of religion, 
has made the noise of drams to resound [in such 


a way that it ts) as the [very] sound of religion, | 
pointing out to the people the processions | 
of reliquaries, elephants, torches, and other | 


heavenly spectacles,* Thanks to the instruction 


in peligion spread by king Piyadasi, dear to the | 


gods, there now prevails, as it has not for many 
ages, respect for living creatures, gentleness to- 
wards beings, respect for relatives, respect for 


Brahmans and Sramans, obedience to father and | 


mother, obedience to seniors [“ obedience to 
seniors’ wanting ia the Khuilsi copy). In this 
matter, asin many others, the practice of religion 
prevails, and king Piyndasi, dear to the gods, 
will continue to make it prevail [Ka purdigiri - 
‘and this practice of relicion, which king 
Piyadasi, dear to the gods, observes, shall con- 
tinue to prevail].’ The sons, grandsons, and 


great-grandsons of king Piyadasi, dear to the | 


gods, shall make this practice of religion 


to prevail even to the end of the world ; Gata-— : 
UP ere. wre ep rer ena: 


blighed [K. : living] in religion and virtne, they 
shall teach religion. For the teaching of reli- 
Bion is the most virtuous work, and there is no 
[real] practice of religion without virtue, Now 
the development, the success of that [religions] 
concern is good. Tt ig for this purpose that it 
bas been engraved, in order that they may 
apply to the greatest good of this concern, and 
thut they may not see in it (G: that there may 
not be seen in it] any decay [K : and that decay 


. More freely—" Now, maya Pi 
true law, my drum is indeed the dru 





” Prinsep, w. 2, - 25.29. ; Wilson, w. #, LEST, ; Lassen, 

Mw. Dp. 237 a. La; p. 239, o. 3, - ; ‘ 
* The readin in these places differ fron thoge ahown is 

Plate V. of Corps ‘nserip, ‘. “ 
* Ehiila; reade—Laydne dulale » adi laydndsd, de. 


* Dhaoli reads here, —dharhimavsd hive Neer Uhdye cha 


dhationayutasd yonml xt i 
de. Khilni, hots meted Aye Aitoasd Aye wi dhamiiyn. 
tase tary yomarh ‘ bal: Kapurdi. 


Foam 
lok eau cha bitacakndvar an nano h 
okeru cha Atag ede. ; Jan has only -bA 
Khilsi has,—basibhancthinn careeis hes Only bh 


ay ke, ; anal pur 
mn,—cha dhormaradhiva Atomwd Aya cher dharmayathass 


(*) nabhitapurvanm* 











K “rerarthe ruta otdhanske: Bees a 
mi= 





mbhandbAdiaediou ondthery ear 
bai, 


[Manen, 1881. 


| may not arise in it], king Piyadasi, dear to the 
gods, has cansed this to be 


engraved in the 


Fifth Edict 


| () Deviinaiapriyo® piyndasi rije evain tha® (.] 


kalinath® dukarath yea... * kuliinesa 0 
dukaram kuroti [.] | 

(*) ta maya® bahu kalinath katarm[.] ta mama 
puta cha pota cha parain cha tena ye* me 

apachan’ fiva® satnvatakapi* anuvatisare 
tatha 

(") so sukatath kisati-yo tu eta desath pihipesati" 

_ 80 dukatath kasati[.] sukarat hi pipamn"!,] 
ta maya todasavisibhisitena* dhamma- 
mahimiti kati[.] te savapisathdesu vyii- 








ye vipi athe dparita 








(oss s oss +s ss tsakhiya* dhatimayntd- 
nam apariy iya" vyipaté te bathdhana. 
badhasa patividhiniya® 

OD) eth ig "ji katdbhikaresn va thairesn va 
vyapaté* te* pitalipute cha bihiresn® cha® 

“ne vipi ma" afe fidtiki savata 


‘apaté te yo ayam dhathmanisrito ti* ya 
Sr 


Thos saith Piyadasi, the king dear to the 
gods: |The practice of ] virtue is difficult: he 
who | deviates not] from virtue does something 
difficult, Now I have myself done many vir- 








ae Aida bec rary Read, al iy ashy eae ‘Adye 
chi eyash anton) Pajloati nN rae rep) 
A ee tldke tiv viylipatd te A Bese Bet! 
tabhiker em maholole va viyopate ti cht babireahn, dc. 
™ Hore D. has,—tsgolesu saveru aoyery obdhonerm @ 
eli bididneh bhaginins Ta Gmnewd va natite, Ae, ; 
th.—nogaleeu saveeu Aolodhoneru bhdidna ¢ 












dhavimédhithine ti wa 





Marcu, 1831.) 





thus follow iny example, these shall de well ;** 
those who shall abandon that path they shall do 
evil. In reality evil is easy (K. evilis in human 
nature ; Dh. Eh. : let us strivethen against evil !), 

It is thus that in the past there were no 
Inspectors of Religion. But I have in the four- 
teenth year of my consecration created Inspec- 
tors of Religion. They are concerned with 
the adherents of all sects, with respect to the 
establishment of religion, the progress of reli- 
gion, the nse and the honour of the faithful of 
the (rue) religion; they are concerned with 
the Yavanas, the Kambojas, the Gandhiiras, the 
inhabitants of Surishtra, and the Petenikas (the 
two last names are omitted af Kh.), and with 
the other frontier populations, with warriors, 
with Brihmans, and with rich and poor, with 
the aged, in order to procure their welfare and 
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hankiaew to remove all obstacles before the 
faithful of the [true] religion; they are con- 


cerned to comfort .him who is in chains, to 


remove obstacles for him, to deliver him becanse 
he is burdened with a family, becanse be has 
been the victim of craft, becanse he is old; at 
Paitalipnta (Db. Kh. K.: here) and in other 
towns, they concern themselves with the private 
life of all my brothers and sisters and of ah 
other relations; over all the land (K. Kh.: 

all my empire) the Inspectors of Religion are 
concerned with the faithfal of the (frne) reli- 
gion, with those who are diligent in religion, 
who are established in (the excellent adds K.) 
religion, who are given to alms, It is for this 
end that this edict has been engraved. (Dh, 
Eh. and K.: May it long endure, and may 
people thus follow my example!) 


A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE CASTES OF THE TAMIL NATION. 
By the late Rev. Philip DeMelho, on the Ceylon Establishment of the Hon'ble the Dutch East 
India Company.* 
Communicatep sy Me. Mat. P. J. Oxpaatse.* 


In the ancient manuscripts left behind by 
the Tamils, it is recorded that that nation is 
divided into four castes, viz., Brihmens, Kshat- 


triyas, Vaiéyas, and Siidras;* and to show their 


quality and rank, it is said in the aforesaid 
MSS. that the Brihmans proceeded from the 
head of Brahmi, which they understood to be 
the element earth; the Eshattriyas from his 
breast, the Vaisyas out of his thighs, and the 
Sidras out of his feet ; by these emblematical 
expressions, they represent the distinctions of 
their castes. The Brahmans are priests, and 


The construction apie he differs 
mae: My sons . ta which I shall 
1 the end of the ‘wert faes of them] who. shal 

follow my example . ah 
* This paper, which was found mong the MGS. left by 
adecg ates lamented death in 17{), is o translation 





"| the Vaiiyajandthe 





may be considered similar to the Levites 
the Jews, as they exercise themselves only in 
their Law or Religion, and explain it to the 
people. These are sub-divided into three classes, 
viz. :—Ist. The race of Fire, adoring fire as 
their idol. 2nd. Therace of Kasibar, a 
prophet among them; they worship Siva ; and 
ded. The race of Paratoewaser,* who 
was also a prophet among them; they worship 
the idol Vishnu, 

The Kshattriyas aro kings, who in former 
times enjoyed thrones. They are also divided 


which rendered on university education a sine Bet 
for the ministry. He officiated in Detch, Portuguese, 





tbe ge Fag Noch Ceylon, aT." 
*" By whom the footnotes have bees added. 
“ steep oe ena a ace pesbn 


| corresponding 


Ardbman 
fog ouih the Kababere the Patrician correspon: 
Plobvian corresponding with the Sidra, 
The castes ee ee Phe cds Foe cas 
Bribmans, white; Kshattriyas, red; Vailyas, yellow; and 


| Sudeas black. Caste ix a word of 
ria Portuguese origin, 


meaning breed or ¢ 
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into three classes; lst, the race of fire, whose 
kings were called by the common appellation 
of Seran. They reigned over the kingdom of 
Maleywar, which was corrupted by the Por- 
tuguese into Malabar, signifying the mountain ; 
and sccording to this name of that kingdom, 
their language Tami] is called Malavy, i.e., 


Malabar, as also Malen Tamil, i.c. MalabarTamil. | 


2nd, the race of the sun, whose kings were called 
by the common appellation of Solen (Chélan). 
They governed the kingdom of Solamandalam, 
which was also corrupted by the Portuguese into 
Coromandel, signifying the kingdom of Solen, 
and their language is the Telugu, which is also 
called Vadagu (Northern). 3rd, the race of 
the moon, whose kings are called by the common 
appellation of Pindiyan. They governed the 
kingdom of Madura, and their language is the 
pure and elegant Tamil, which is also com- 
monly called, though improperly, Malabar. 

The Vaisyas are noblemen, and divide them- 
eelves also into three classes,* viz, :— 

Ist: the race of Ko-vaisyas or Idaiyar, i.e. 
pastors, who earn their livelihood by keeping 
cattle. 2nd: that of Tina-vaisyas, or Chettis, 
ie. merchants, who support themselves by 
trade and merchandise. 3rd, that of Pd-vaisyas 
or Vellilar, te. husbandmen, whose work is 
hushandry. 

The SGdras are servants of the three classes 
of Vaisyas aforesaid, and are divided into two 

1, House servants, named Kudimakal, and 2, 


out-door servants. The house servants are | 


eighteen in number, viz. :-— 

lst. Nawidar, (Naviyar). t.c, barbers, 

2nd. Oacher (? Viichar) who announce the 
weddings and deaths of the Vaiiyas. 

Srd. Tattir, t.2. goldsmiths. 4th. Kollar, 
ie. blacksmiths, 5th, Tachchar, i.e. carpenters. 
fth, Eannar, te brass founders. 7th. 
Katsipper, @¢. bricklayers or masons. These 
five castes are known by the common appella- 
tion of Kamilar, t.2. craftsmen. 


Sth. Valaiyar, ie, deer and hare catchers | 


with neta, 
Sth. Pannar, i.e. tailors. 
10th. Ennai-viniyar, te. oil-mill workers. 
Lith. Sunpambn-yiniyar (Cunnambu-kirar, ) 


i.e. limeburners. _ | 


* Some of 
noc bathed sidtinie: hemes in the list, we | 





‘2th. aia aiiber Ss (Uppa-kirar,) ie. salt 


13th. Piimilai-kirar, i.e, flower sellera (and 
garland makers), 

14th. Ilewaleyr, ie. 
fortresses. 

15th. Vettiyar, i.e. Paraiyar, tom-tom beaters, 
who likewise are weavers, and bear the corpses 
of the dead, (and grave-diggers). 

16th. Kossevar (Kuéavar), potters, 

l7th. Viraka-diyir, ¢. e« chank blowers at 
weddings and deatha. 

18th. Vannir, 1. ¢, washermen. 

The out-door servants among others are— 

Ist. K6mattiyar, a low sort of traders. 

2nd. Salapar, alzo a low sort of traders. 

$rd. Agambidiyar, a low sort of husband- 
TLE. 

4th. Parawar, 5th. Karatyar, 6th. Tamilar, 7th. 
Mukknuvar, 8th. Pattenewar, 9th. Sampadewar, 
lOth. Pallewallar: Fishermen of different kinds. 

llth. Sandar, (Sapir), 12th. Pallar, 13th. 
Nallavar: Toddy-drawers of different kinds. 

14th, Tannekanar, 15th. Mivuttar, (“Ma- 
houts”), 16th. Parambar: Elephant-keepers. 

17th. Kaykolar, 18th, Séniyar, 19th. Chilliar: 
(Saliyar), Weavers of different kinds. 

20th. Elutta-karar, ¢. ¢. painters. 

2ist. Sayekirar, i. «. dyers. 

22nd. Eleyvaniyar, i. ¢. betel vendors. 

23rd. Marawar, 24th. Kurawar, 25th. Védar: 
Inhabitants of the forest, of different kinds. 

26th, SemmaAr, 27th. Sakkiliyar ; Shoemakers 
of different kinds, 

28th. Tarumbar, i. ¢, washermen of the lowest 

All the above castes havo special virwdw, 


- (banner), ¢.¢. arms and rights, different one from 


orgoas Those among the Sidras, who of 

old by the Kshattriyas, or Vaiéyas, on account 
a some reasons and merits were entitled to 
their own, are called Valankaiyar, ¢. ¢. those of 


the right hand; but all the other SOdras, 


Idankaiyar, i. ¢. those of the left hand. 

Besides the above castes, there are, in the 
province of Jaffnapatam, three regular sorta of 
castes, Viz. :— 

Ist. Madapalle, who are the offspring of 
the nataral children of former kings of Jaffna- 


NNT are eins, 
have ventared to modify the spelling of, in order to represent them in their 


patam by their concubines, and who are called 
by the common name of Madapallis, which 
word signifies ‘a kitchen,’ as the work of the 
said concubines was to attend the kitchen, and 
to serve at the table. The said kings were the 
offspring of a Brihman from Manravey in 


Rimanadhaporam, and thus of the race of | 


Aryar. 

2nd. Malayalar, a kind of Vellilar, who ar- 
rived from the kingdom of Malabar. 

3rd. Paredeéar, who are partly strangers and 
partly emancipated, of which castes nothing can 
be said with certainty. 


In ancient times when the Island of Ceylon | 


lay waste and uninhabited, there came a certain 
prince named Sinhakumiiran, a son of Solan, 
king of Solamandalam (Coromandel) of the 
race of the sun, accompanied with princes and 
officers in vessels from the said Solomandalam. 
He being delighted with the beanty, fertility, 
and salubrity of the climate, and desiring to 
settle himself here and to establish a kingdom, 
gave information thereof by a letter to the 
king of Madura, or Pindiyamandalam, of the 


race of the moon, requesting him to send from | 


his kingdom different families of all sorts of 
castes to colonize the island, soliciting at the 
same time the princess his daughter as a bride; 
which the said king having voluntarily agreed 
to, sent his daughter the princess with a great 
train, together with their families, as requested ; 
and the Prince and Princess were solemnly 
married and crowned as king and queen of the 
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land; from this it is that the emperors of 
Ceylon, who are of the race of the sun, canse 
the princesses aforesaid of Madura, being of 


the race of the moon, to be brought from thence 


for their brides. 

the mixture of Telaongu or (Telinga,) the mother 
tongue of the said first prince, and his train, 
with Tamil, the language of the abovementioned 
princess, and of all her train, and that of the 
families of all kinds of castes, a third language 
was produced ; and as the marriage united a 
Telungu and a Tamil nation, another kind of 
people there arose called after the name of the 
aforesaid prince Singakumiiran, Singall; and 
thence arose also the worship of Buddha, which 
was at that time prevailing in Madura or Pin- 
her attendants adhered, and introduced it into 
the Island. 

This short and concise relation of the arrival 
of the first prince Simgukamaran, who was 
afterwards crowned as Emperor of the Island 
of Ceylon, of the peopling thereof, the origin 
of the Singhalese language and nation, the 
introduction of the worship of Buddha into the 
Island; is tediously written in the Singali 
books, Hajarafnakeri, Rajaniti, Rajarali, and 
many others, although with many superstitious 


and fabulous stories. 
Ponte De Metuo. 
Jaffna, 25th July, 1788. 





THE CHONG-LUN OR PRANYAMULA-SASTRA-TIKA OF NAGARJUNA. 
BY Rev. S. BEAL, M.A., RECTOR OF WARK. 


I shall here give a tranalation of the 25th section 
of the Chong-Lun Sdira or Pranyamtila-ddstra- 
tike, by NAgirjuna, on Nirvdna. 
mr If all things are unreal, 
Then how is it possible to remove 
From that which does not exist 
Something, which, being removed, leaves 
Niredna P 
This section argues that if all things are alike 
empty and unreal, then there is no such thing as 
Birth and Death; consequently there can be no 
removal from sorrow, and the destruction of the 
five elements of existence (limited existence), by 
removal of which we arrive at Nirvins (what is 


called Nirvana). 


(2) Bot if all things are real, 

Then how can we remove 
Birth and Death, real existence, 
And so arrive at Niredva? 

This section argues that we cannot destroy that 
which kas in itself real existence, and therefore, if 
all things have this real being, we cannot remove 
Birth and Death, and so arrive at Niredna; there- 
fore, neither by the theory of Bhara, nor by the 
theory of Sunyafa (emptiness), can we arrive at 
the just idea of Nirvdwa. 

(3) That which is not striven for or “ obtained," 

That which is not “ for a time” or “ eternal,” 
That which is not born, nor dies, 
This is that which is called Nirrdna. 
























“ Not to be striven for,” that is, in the way of 
religious action (achdrya), and ite result (frail). 

“Not obtained” (or “arrived at”), that is, be- 
cause there is no place or point at which to arrive. 

“Not for a time” (or not by way of interruption) 
[per salium] for the five skandhas having been 
from the time of complete enlightenment proved 
to be unreal, and not part of true existence, then on 
entering final Nirvdua (anupadifesha Niredna).— 
What is there that breaks or interrupts the 
character of previous existence F 

“Not for ever,” or “everlasting,” for if there 
were something to be obtained that admitted of 
distinctions whilst in the possession of it, then 
we might speak of an efernal niredna, but as in 
the condition of silent extinction (Nirvdna) there 
can be no properties to distinguish, how can we 
speak of it as “everlasting F" 

And go with reference to Birth and Death. 


Now that which isso characterised is what we | 


call Niredna. 

Again, there is a Sétra which says, “ Niredna 
is the opposite of ‘Being’ and ‘not Being’; it is 
the opposite of these two combined, it is the oppo- 


site of the absence of ‘ Being’, and the absence of | 


‘not Being’. 


So, in short, that which admits of no condits | 


such as are attached to limited existence; that is 
Niredna. 

(4) Niredna cannot be called Bhara; 

- ‘For if so, then itadmits of old age and death, 
In fact both “being” and “ not being” are 
And therefore are capable of being deprived 

of characteristics (lakshanam). 

This means that aa all things which the eye 
beholds are seen to begin and to end, and this is 
what the Slika calls “Life” and “Death” (or 
birth and death). Now if Niredea is like this, 
then it would be possible to speak of removing 
these things and so arriving at something fixed— 
but here is a plain contradiction of terms—for 
Nirviina is supposed to be that which is fixed and 
unchangeable. 

(5) If Nirvdna is Bhova (existent), 


Then it is personal ; 
But, in fact, that which cannot be indivi- 
Is spoken of as not “ personal,” 


eomes from couse and consequent production, there- 
fore all such things are rightly called “ personal.” 
(6) If Niredna be Bhava, 
Then it cannot becalled “ without sensation” 
(anuvedana); 
For non-Being comes not from sensation, 
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This means that as the Siiraa describe Nirvdna 


as being “ without sensation” (anwredana), it can- 
not be Bhara; for then Abhara would come from 


sensation. But now it will be asked, if Nirrdna is 
not Bhava, then that which is “not Dhara” 
(abhava), surely then is Nirrdna. To this we 
reply— 

Much less is it nothing (abhava) ; 

For if there be no room for “ Being,” 

What place can there be for “not Being.” 

This means that “not Being” is the opposite of 
“Being.” If, then, “Being” is not admissible, 
how can we speak of “ Not Being"? (its opposite). 

(8) If again Niredea is nothing, 

How is it called without “ sensation F" 
(anuredana), 
thing not capable of sensation, 

Ifthen Niredna be neither “ Being,” nor “ non- 
Being,” what is it F 

(9) By participation in cause and effect 

Comes the wheel of continual existence, 
By non-participation in cause and effect 
Cones Nirvdna. 

As by knowing a thing to be straight we also 
know that which ia crooked, so by the knowledge 
of the elements of finite existence comes the know- 
ledge of continual life and death. Do away with 
those, and you do away also with the other. 

(10) As Buddha says in the Sifra,— 

Separate “Being,” separate “ not Being,” 


This is Nirvdna, 
The opposite of “ Being,” the opposite of 
“not Being.” 


“ Being” here alludes to the three worlds of 
finite existence. The absence of these three worlds 
is “ Not Being.” Get rid of both these ideas, this 
is Nirvins. But it may now be asked, if Nirvina 
is not “ Being,” ond if it ia not “Absence of 
Being,” then perhaps it is the intermixture of 
the two. 

(11) If it is said that “Being” and “ Not 

Raters 


By union, prodoces Niredna, 
But this is impossible, 
Two unlike things cannot be joined #0 as to 
produce one different from either. 
(12) If it is said “ Being” and “ Not Being” 
United make Niredna, 
Then Niredaa is not “ without sensation ;" 
For these two things involve sensation. 
(13) If it is said that “ Being” and “ Not Being,” 
United, produce Nirvdna, 
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Then Niredua is not Impersonal ; Then that which completes the ido of 
| For these two things are personal. “Being” and “ Not Being” 
(14) “ Being” and “ Not Being,” joined in one, Also completes the idea of the opposite 
How can this be Nirvdta P of both. 


These two things have nothing in common, 
Can Darkness and Light be joined ? 
(15) 1f the opposites of “Being” and “ Not 
Being,” 


These opposites— 
How are they distinguished F 
(16) If they are distinguished, 
And so, by union, become Nirrdna, 


(17) Tathigats, after his departure, 

Says nothing of “ Being” and“ Not Being.” 
He says not that his “Being” ia not, or 
the opposite of this. 

Tathdgata says nothing of these things or 
their opposites. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is, that Nirrdna is identical with the 
nature of Tathdgata, without bound, and 


| without place or time.’ 





MISCELLANEA. 


AN AMERICAN PUZZLE. 

About seven months ago, the Pioneer, in a letter 
headed“ From All About,” proposes o problem, 
called the “American Puzzle,” the attempted 
solution of which is said to have driven several 
people nearly mad. The problem is to arrange 
the sixteen consecutive numbers from 1 to 14, 
in four rows of four each in such a way that the 
total of every line and group of four will amount 
to exactly thirty-four. 
several angwera, and one ia— 

1 s 0 5 
12 13 3 6 
7 2 16 9 
Tne + ee 

In the above group every line of four, every 
possible group of four forming a square, and the 
sum of the four corner numbers amounts to 34. 

The problem is, however, by no means a modern 
one, dating, as it does, far back into the history 
of Indian Astrology. To prove what I say, I 
append the following extract from the Jyotis- 
tafiiwa :— 

fe | 


ier ateararer Aaa FAT A II 
wae OT Cag WT TIAT TTT | 
faci serra sz ferar ct reat gfe: I 
aar aifaene: Sreqenrey Baa: A" 
The above instructions are briefly aa follows :— 

Draw five lines perpendicalarly, and five lines 
crossing them horizontally. These will form 


large square enclosing sixteen smaller squares 
in four rows of four each. In the firat of these 











The puzzle admits of 





aquares wrile 1, in the seventh 3, in the ninth 7, 
and in tho fifteenth 5. Now, to the right of each 
of these write whatever number is sufficient to 
make the total of each of these paira up to nine. 
We thus get : 





Now take any even number, which we may 
call A, and fill up the remaining squares by 
number in the next square but one in a diagonal 
direction from the square to be filled up. Thus, 
supposing A= 31,—then, under 3 we must write 


> — | (which is the number in the next square 
but one in a diagonal direction upwards and to the 
loft from the aquare below 3); "7 —1=17—1= 16; 


and we must therefore write 16 under 3. Again, 


to fill up the vacant square under 2, we first note 
that the number in the next but one ing 
diagonal direction upwards and to the night from 
the square below 2, is 6... 17 — 6 =11, which 
number must be written under 2, Or, as another 


- example, to fill up the square immediately above 6, 
we must subtract, from 17, 2, which is the number 
in the next square bat one in a diagonal direction 


filled up, we must therefore write 17 — 2 = 15. 
It must be observed that, as there are only four 
a 
Ana hentia Boolsty of Bengals i. 
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one, and there always is one, square which will fulfil 
the condition of being next but one in o diagonal 
direction from any given square. This direction 
may be either upwards or downwards, or right or 
left, as the caso may be. Ino similar way we can 
fill up the remaining squares, and we finally get: 





Tt will be observed that the Jyofistathea does 
not calculate upon only making up a total of 
24. By altering the value of A to any figure 
desired, the total of every line and group of four 
will always equal A. In each case, however, the 
numbers used for filling up the half of the squares 
last filled up will differ: and 34 is the only value 
of A which usea up the sixteen digita from 1 to 
16 and no others. 

These squares are recommended by the Jyotis- 
fatiwa as charms to be gazed upon and carried 
about. According to the value of A, the charms 
are of various efficacy. Thus: 

When A = 32, the charm is useful to a wo- 
man in childbirth. 

When A= 54, it ia to be used when setting 
out on a journey. 

When A= 50, it is to be used for casting 

When A = 100, itis for women whose chil- 
dren have died. 

When A = 

When A = 
of battle. 

When A= 20, it is to be used in cases of 


72, 1b is for a barren woman. 
64, it is to be used inthe tumult 


poisoning. 
When A= 28, it isto be used when paddy 
is attacked by insects. 
And when A= 84, it is recommended for 
hushing children when they are crying, 
Gronge A. Griensox, 
Madhubant, Darbhanga. 
NOTE ON SOME COIN LEGENDS. 

As reading the legend on a coin so often depends 
on a knowledge of what the usually almost illegi- 
ble letters ought to represent, I send the following 
note (found in a local vernacular work) on the 


aquares to a row, there can never be more than 


it may prove of some interest and perhaps valuable. 
I, Coin of Jehingir current in Akbarnaggar 
(? Agra) in H. 1014 = 4. vp, 1605— 
Legend oby, 84s 79° F17 sity? ely 5 ta) 
rey, Seok pS] Ly! pihile coll yp) slo 
II. Coin of Jehingtr current in Agra— 
Leg. oby. 34 3 yy 25) gale a STL 23 Se 
rer. gloly psy wrt Si be golly pp ale 
Il, Coin of Jehiogir current in Lahor in H. 
1018 = a.p. 1600— 
Leg. oby = 29078 Sp 6G ty ob p05 
= oe aw 7 4. 
rev. gad pine oh he ylo ce” 
IV. Coin of Jehiogir current in Ahmadibad— 
Leg. oby. AL olbej! olfosatjaa; Ane 
rey, SUESL ht opt pile woolly is! 
V. Coin of Jehdingir current in Borhiinpir— 
Leg. oby. 842 eto 84S 79 hy! rye? 25 Re 
ror, ROUSE git kite pally al 


VI. Coin of Jehfingir issued in the name of 
Nor Jahin Bégam— 





Leg. obv. = yx} Oo 9 ple gle hee 
rev. 9) pe sleolh ohe yy ely 


VI. Coin of Nadir Shih— 
Leg. obr. Don Heels wll fle js eel 
rev. jRMi gd Yl Raw y wt ¥! wey 
VOL Coin of Shih Alnm— 
Leg. oby, ALL Unis Gy le) ySS ei, 91 95 Sem 
rey, Slegl ple gle oer yo we 
IX. Legend ona coin of Jehiingtr current in 
Burhiopir— 
AU | pe) gen” alli yy aly y 
EK. ©. Tewriz, 
Firdzpdr, 





METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FEOM THE 
| MAHABHARATA. 
Br JOHN MUIR, D.C.L, LLD., C.LE. 
(Continued from vol. EX, p. 142.) 
FROFER TREATMENT OF MEN AND WOMEN, 
Mahdbidrala, v. 1407, 
Nor only by thine acts be friend, 
But ne'er by angry words offend. 
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Thy spouse with care and kindness treat, 
With honied accents always greet. 

But whilst thou soothest women, ne'er 
Permit them o'er thee rule to bear. 

“Let a man be free from malice, and guard his 
wife; let him speak kindly and plensantly: and 
use sweet words to women, but never become 
subject to them.” 

EULOGY OF WOMEN. 

Mahdbhdrata, v. 1408. 
All honour to those women bright, 
Whose presence fills the house with light, 
Who, noble, virtuous, loving, pure, 
The fortunes of their homes assure. 
Their lords should love and guerd such wives 
The joy and solace of their lives. 

“Those pure and virtuous women who are the 
lights of the house, who are called the goddesses 
of fortune, should be honoured and specially 
guarded.” 

Passages to the samo effect occur elsewhere, of 
which I give prose versions :— 

Manu, vy. 26. “In men's houses there is no 
difference whatever between women who are blest 
with progeny, worthy of honour, and the lights of 
their homes—between such women—and goddess 
of fortune” (Sriyah). 

Mahdbhdrata, xiii., 2498. ‘Those goddesses of 
fortune called women should be kindly treated by 
him who seeks to prosper. A woman who is 
cherished and controlled is a goddess of fortune.” 

From the occurrence of the word “ controlled” 
in the last passage, it would seem to result that the 


word “guard,” aleo in the firat passage, is to be | 


underatood as intimating that women, how highly 
soever esteemed, were regarded by the writer as 
requiring supervision on the part of their hus- 
bands. 

4 GOOD KING, ACCORDING To THE MAHABIUARATA. 


(In lines xii. SO46f, the writer gives ua a lofty | 


idea of what a king ought to be. Unless the 
desire of his subjects’ approbation, and the love 


of renown, recommended to him in vv. 2049f, be | 


considered to lower the ideal conception of disin- 
terested virtue,—he seeks to place a philosopher, o 
Titus who mourns that he hed lost a day, or 
Marcus Aurelius, on the throne. | 
Mahdbhdrata xii, SHM6M ; 2079f. 

That king rules well whose arm defends, 

His friends from oliens, these from friends, 

Whose sway o'er every class extends ; 

O'er all whose realm his subjects roam,— 

Like sons within o father's home,— 

Securely, whether weak or strong, 

And insult never dread, nor wrong, 





Nor ever need their wealth to hide, 

But, undisturbed, in peace abide, 

The wise declare this self the root 

From which all homan actions shoot. 
This self a prince should, therefore, guard, 
Lest haply it should e’er be marred 

By unobserved and veiled assaults 

Of passion, breeding active faults ; 
Himeelf should ever strictly ask— 

*Do I fulfil my kingly task F 

‘Do vices in my nature lurk, 

‘Whose power obstructs my noble work ? 
‘Do all the men my acta who know 

‘Of these their admiration show ? 

‘And does my virtne’s fame extend 

‘ O'er all my realm, from end to end? 


. Ladd a prose version of the lines :— 


Mahdbh, xii. 2079f. “ He is the best of kings in 
whose dominions men can move about like sons 
in their fathers" houses, and whose subjects, dwell- 
ing in his country, do not conceal their wealth 


| and understand what is wise and anwise action,” 


xii, 3346 ff, “ Protecting strangers from thoxe 
within his palace, and these again from strangers. 
strangers from strangers, and your own from your 
own, preserve men continually. O47. The king 
who in every respect guards himself, oan be the 
guardian of the earth. This entire world has its 


root in [is dependent upon) the soul or self. Eo 


the wise declare. 3048, Let the king constantly 
consider what Haw is there in me, what attachment 
(P anushatigah ?) What is there that I have not 
overcome (arinipdiitom)?. From what quarter con 
blameattachto me? 3349. He shouldcause enquiry 
to be made all over the earth by secret approved 
emissaries into this? ‘Do men spplaud or notmy 
action of the past day ? 3350. Ii they know it, do 
they applaud it or not? Shall my renown shine in 
all parts of the country?’ ” 

ANCIENT FNSDIAN IDEAS ABOUT WAR. 

(1) CONQUERORS SHOULD KINDLY THEAT THE 

FANQUISHED, 
Mahdbhdrata xii, 3487 ff, 

He who a foe bas seized in fight— 

A foe whose deeds wore fair and right— 

That foe with due respect should greet, 

And ne'er through hatred harshly treat. 

Who acts not thus ie hard in heart, 

And fails to play o Kshatriya’s part. 

He who in war hos gained success 

Should seek to soothe his foe's distress: 

Should on him kindly, blandly smile, 

And thos his downfall's pain beguile, 

When thou bast caused another woe, 

Thou should’st him more thy kindness show, 


ge en. 
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Thongh hated now, if thon begin 

By friendly acts his heart to win, 

Ye shall not long remain estranged ; 

The foes shall soon to friends be changed. 

(2.) ESHATRITAS (RAJFUTS) SHOULD FIGHT FAIRLT, 

AND SPARE THE VANQUISHED, do. 

Mahdbh. xii., 3541 f£, 3557 ff., 3569 6, 8675 ff. 
A Kshatriya fairly ought to fight, 
And ne'er disabled foemen smite ; 
His foes on equal terms should meet ; 
Men worse equipped should scorn to beat. 
Whoe'er unfairly victory wins 
Destroys himself—he basely sins. 
"Tis better far to lose thy life, 
When waging honourable strife, 
Than live and overcome thy foo 
By artifices mean and low. 
A beaten foe who takes to flight, 
Unfit again to turn and fight, 
Disheartened, hopeless, faint, oppressed, 
Should never be too hardly pressed. 
A warrior brave should hate to alay 
The man who throws his arms away, 
And humbly cries, “Great victor, save — 
From death thy vanquished, prostrate slave.” 
Thyself a wounded foeman tend, 
Or to his home for succour send. 
Ne'er ask a captive maid to wed, 
Before a year its course has sped. 

(3.) NEEDLESS WARFARE CONDEMNED. 

Mahdbh. xii., 2618, 3522, 2581, 3768. 

A Kehatriya’s function is the worst 
Of all men's taska—the most accurst. 
For whether warriors fight or fly, 
The fate of many is to dic; 
And so a battle-loving king 
On must direfal misery bring. 
Hate, prince, thy hands with blood to stain; 
Seek other means thine enda to gain. 
Ne’er risk the chance of battle fell— 
Of which the issue none can tell— 
Nor e’er, till gentler measures? fail, 
Thyself of arms and force avail. 
By offers fair, in accents smooth, 
Thine angry enemy seek to soothe; 
And so adjust the cause of strife, 
Which else would waste full many a life. 

OF a quite different and immoral tendency are the 
following lines, which are enthusiastic in praise 
of fighting, and promise to warriors slain in battle 
the forgiveness of all their sins, and the low 
delights of a sensual cin 


1 The measures or 

















(Mancn, 1881. 
(4) PRAISE OF A WARRIOn'S LiFe. 
Mahdbh, xii,, 3503, 3603, 3657. 

A king who lists to duty’s call 

In fight should ever seek to fall ; 

Should on a sickbed scorn to lie, 

And, moaning, slowly pine and die. 

The men their lives who bravely yield 

To death upon the battle-field, 

Their fleeting pangs and sufferings o'er 

All straight to heavenly mansiong soar. 

There nymphs divine these heroes meet, 

With witching smiles and accents sweet, 

Run up and ery in emulous strife, 

“Wake me," “nay, me,” “nay, me,” in thy wife.” 
The following prose versions of the passages 


reproduce should be consulted by those who wish 
fally to know'all the sentiments of the originals; 
some of them have already appeared in the Ind. 
Antiquary, and need only be referred to :— 
For xii. S487. see Ind. Ant. vol. IIT. p. 239. 
For xit. S541ff.; 3557. ; 3677, see ud. Ant. vol, 


found in Manu, vii. 90—93, 

For xii, 3590, see Ind. Ant., as above p. 240. 

Ibid, x. 1F7.—" Men do not rightfully approve the 
alanghter of those whoare asleep, or have cast 
away their weapons, or who have lost their 
chariots and horses, or those who ery ‘I am thine," 
or who take refuge with you, or whose bair is 
loose; or whose chariots are lost” (rimubta). 

vy. 1038.—“Do not abandon, even in time of 
danger, nan attached to thee, one who flees to 
thee, and one who cries ‘I am thine’ when they 
take refuge with thee,” 

For xii. 3557, vide ante vol. III. p. 340. 

3o64.—" Tf two armies are in conflict, and a Brih- 
man comes between them, and seeks to quell strifeon 


| both sides,then the battle must not be continued.” 


xii. 3659.—" Old men, children, and women are 
not to be slain; nor is any one to be smitten from 
behind, nor is any one to be slsin whose mooth is 


| filled with grass," or who cries ‘I am thine.'” 


xii, 3675.—" Let not routed enemies be too far 
pursued . . PEE ls 
Seok Hilod bo tenia Abia ing’ Wars te 

For zii. 2581, see uf mop. p. 340, 

In the following lines conciliation, or artifice 
or a show of force is recommended. 

xii, 2615.—"A wise man who desires royal 
power should always avoid warfsre. Vrihaspati 
declares that the end desired should be attained 
by three methods. A wise man should be content 


 — 
| adherents), Alobi® |. 6e0t, xii. 2608, and Manu, vii. 196. 
also recommended 


A show o } OF & combination 
wi ge ad Soiving cron S775—3779. 
This io nok euplaiand bo tke cena 
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with the success which he cun gain, by concilis-— 


tion, by gifts, and by causing dissensions." 

xii. 3522,—* A king should extend his conquests 
without fighting, victory gained by fighting is 
declared to be the worst.” See also xii. 3551, 
STs, 3775. 

y. 1426.—" An enemy who has fallen into your 
power and is exposed to death, is not to be lot go. 
Let him, lowly bending, serve, or let him who 
deserves to be slain be amitten. For, unless he be 
slain, he soon becomes o source Of apprehension.” 

x. 53.—" The host of an enemy is to be smitten 
when it is fatigued or torn asunder, orat a meal (?) 





. or when it is asleep, ot midnight, or | 


when it has lost its lender,” ce. 4c. 
i. 6564.—“An enemy is not to bo let go, though 


he speaks much that is piteous: no mercy is to be 


shewed to him; let the wrong-doer be smitten.” 

This is repeated in substance in xii. 52086f. 

on those who die in battle :— 3 
9983." The ancients do not praise the act of 


that Kshatriya who returns from battle with his | 
| those who flee (im batile),’ ” deo. dec. 


body free from wounds.” 

rii. 3600.—*" Be not the father of those base men 
who abandon their comrades in battle, and go 
home in safety. The gods headed by Indra work 
him evil who by forsaking his comrades necks 
to save his life. Every such Kshatriya should be 
alain by staves or clods, or burnt gear oe 
grasa, or slanghtered like.a beast.” —_" 
Cshatriya acts contrary to his duty who dies in bed 
discharging phlegm and trine, and moaning 
piteously. The ancients do not approve the con- 
duct of a Kshatriya who dies with his body free 
from wounds. The death of a Kshatriya at 
home is not commended. It is a poor and timid 
violation of duty for proud heroes. Such aman 
groans, ‘ This is suffering, this is great pain, and 
moat miserable,” with dejected look, fetid, Inment- 
ing his kinsmen, he envies those who are free 
from disease, and again and eee exe 
i od haughty hero ought not to die suchas 
ae ona ought die after fighting in 
battle surrounded by his relations, and wounded 
by sharp weapons, For a hero, impelled by 
desire and anger, fights fiercely and never feels 
that his limbs are smitten by his foes.” 

Similarly in xii, 2909, A king mentions it ano 
merit that thero is no space of two fingers in his 
body which has not been pierced by weapons 
ee paging blessing be their 
lot who sacrifice their bodies, when restraining 


that those heroes attain to heaven and conquer 
(for themselves) the world of Brahma,” 

xii. 3503.—" Let akme who is devoted to his 
duty die in battle,” 

xii. 3591.—"Tho celestinla do not behold on 
earth anything superior to him who, fearless, 
scatters his enemies, and receives their arrows. 
He attains to as many undecaying worlds, yielding 
all objects of enjoyment, as his body is pierced by 
weapons in combat, with the blood which flows 
from his body in battle: and occasions suffering, 
he is delivered from all his sins.” 

xi. 3655.—* Do not lament a hero slain in battle, 
for he enjoys blessedness in heaven. They do nob 
seek to supply the slain man with (?) food, or water 
or bathing, or (regard him as F) impure: hear of 
what kind srethe reslms to which he attains, 
Thousands of fair Apsarasas run up to the hero 
slain in battle, crying* be my husband," ” 

xii. d666,—" The great Janaka, the king of 
Mithila, who knew all truths, showed hia warriors 
heaven and hell. ‘Behold, these are the shining 
worlds of the fearless, filled with the maidens 
of the Gandharvas, yielding oll enjoyments, and 
undecaying. These are the hells which await 


The preceding passages, on will have been seen, 
abound in chivalrous sentiments in regard to the 
treatment of vanquished and captive enemies, 
though some written in a different spirit have been 
cited. This difference may be due both to the 
fact that these opposite sentiments are sacribed to 
different characters, and also to their proceeding 
from authors of different ages, and different 
feelings, who contributed the portions of the great 
epic poem in which they occur, a work which 
must have been repeatedly interpolated with new 


| additions from the pens of successive writers. 


J. Mur. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 

2, Gnggi or Gar Guggi, said to have been 
a disciple of Gorakhnith, and apparently a saint of 
the Chauhin RAjputs, the principal pir or saint 
of the Chirhi (Mehtar, eweeper) castes im the 
Panjib, Any notice of him in vernacular works 


or information about him ia solicited. 


%. WNotices in vernacular or other works of the 


gaint Shékh Furidd, Farid, Farid Shaker Ganj 
‘Biwi Farid or Shekh Faridn'd-din as he is vari 


State of Furldkét is named after him, ond there 
is a tomb and fair in his honour ot Pik Pattan. I 
believe there also is a tomb of him somewhere in 
Central India. He appears to be popular in Cen- 
tral India and N. W. Provinces as well aa in the 
Panjab. 
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4. Bansé Rani, Queen of the Fairies, ia 
commonly believed in in the Panjilb: she is said 
to be worshiped in the Kangré district as a god- 
dess. She is apparently a forest or jungle 
goddess, and the name may represent the Sans- 
krit form Vani-rijni, Information required. 
5. Any information from officera in the Pan- 
j4b that may throw light on the following points 


[Muancn, 1881. 


will be most thankfully received :—Origin, history 
and habits of the Chamméars, Biwariis, Gandhelas 
or Gandhflas, Sdnsis, Hirnts and Méins. Ex- 
tracts from any District or Settlement Reports 
which may contain information relating to these 
castes and tribes, will be most useful, excepting 
from the Firozpir District Settlement Report, 
which I know. R. C. Temrrz, Firozpdr. 





ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 


Journal of the Royal Aviatie Society, vol. XIII, 
parti. (Jan. 1881). The first paper in this part is 
Prof. Monier Williams's on ‘Indian Theistic Re- 
formers,’ already noticed (ante p. 55). The second 
ia ‘Notes on the Kawi Language and Literature,’ 
by Dr. H. N. van der Tunk, of Bali,—a paper com- 
municated by Dr. Rost from letters received in 


1878 and 1879. The Kawi or Old Javaneso Pi 


manuscripts having been transcribed by Balinese 
to whom Javanese is o foreign language, ore 
disfigured by numerous misspellings, ‘The lan- 
gunge contains both Indian and Malayan worda. 
Among the works in the language iso Tanfri, 
which must be derived from some Indian collec- 
tion of fables, but the greater part of the stories 
ure unlike those in the Panchafanfra or the 
Hitepadeda, The names of jackals and dogs 
occurring in the poem are partly Sanskrit, partly 
Malayan. Of the Tanfri there are three recen- 
sions.—one in prose called Kamandaka, which is 
the least complete of the three, and two in verze. 
It is hardly possible yet to say whether many 
Prikrit words have found their way into Kawi. 
The Brahmdnda-purdna introduces at the com- 
mencement a king Dasamakréshna or Disima- 
krishna, and the two bhagawins Homabharshana 
and Nemisheya, whoare interrogated by him about 
the Manubansakrama. Then follows a tedious 
account of Brahma’s creation of four Réshis, who 
would not marry; then he created the gods; next 
the nine divine Késhis were born; and then 
Brahma created Siva. Of the eighteen parvas of 
the Mahdbhdrata only eight have been preserved, 
viz., Adiparva, Virdlap., Udyogap., Bhishmaparva, 
and the last four. Among the most important 
poems of the Kidung class are the Malai, the 
Wasen, and the Wiihan Wideya—three volaminous 
compositions on the exploits of the Prince of 
Koripan after his loss of the Princesa of Dahm: 
Another popular poem is the Bhimdswarga rolat- 
ing the liberation of Panda from hell (Kawah) 


by Bhima, Nawarnchi relates the treachery of 


kékewin class of pooms is the Arjunawijaya 


which mentions Amitdbha, Amoghasiddha, Wairo- | 


chana, Akshobhya, and Ratnasambhawae. Some of 





these names are also found in the Sufasoma, and 
also in invocations or charms where they are called 
bhatdra (bhattdra), 

A few Tamil and Persian words are found even 
in the earliest Kawi: thus, pane or paney a kind of 
jar to grow the lotus in, is undoubtedly Tamil ; jon 
A>, taraju 9) 7), and guld (Javan. juld, throat) 
» are Persian, 

The third paper is by the Rev. Dr. Edkinsof Pe- 
king on ‘The Nirvana of the Northern Buddhists.” 
The Niredna of the Indian Buddhists is » doc- 
trine of death suited toa monkish system which de- 
clares all the joy of life to be deception, and looks 
with philosophical pity on the grandeur of kings 
and the glory of heroes. All things are born but 
to suffer and to die. Even desth docs not, with- 


| out the aid of Boddha's wisdom, extricate thom 


from the wheel of successive births and deaths 
in the wider world of which this world forms a 
part. From this evil destiny the Nirvdna seta 
them free for ever. The Tibetans snd Mongols 
exchanged their old religion for Buddhism with 
its hope of the Western Parndise Amitdbha and its 
Niredna, The Lamas accept the Buddhist denial of 
the reality of the world, and receive the Nirvdna, 
The inferior Lamas and the common Tibetans and 
Mongols believe in the metempsychosis and in the 





_ souls of faithful worshippers being conveyed to the 


Paradise of Amitiibha; and this doctrine tends very 
much tokeep the Niredua out of sight. The same 
is trueof the Ghorkhas. In China, Buddhism has 
been much keptin check by Confucianism; in Corea, 
Confucianism is strong and Buddhism is despised 
by the educated; in Japan, Buddhism ix stronger 
because it was favoured by the Sioguns, in the 
time of whoge rule the Paradise of the Western 
Heaven was much thought of,—and this once accept 
ed the belief in Nirrdna has become dim. The 
use of animal food in China and Jopan has acted 
against the belief of the soul ever transmigrating 
into an animal body. In Cochin-China, Buddhism 
is an offshoot from that of China. The three 
Southern Buddhist nations in Birma, Siam, and 
Ceylon have the doctrines of transmigration 
and Niredva as articles of faith and universal 
education, These southern peoples are more readily 
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intent with annihilation, with which more sinewy 
and vigorous races ore not so pleased. The 
anthor then gives some account of how Niredra 
ia regarded im Chinese books and in modern 
monastic life. The idea of it is that “ salvation is 
found in extinction”: “it is elmer: it is the 
triumph of the ascetic life over the body.” But 
there is a strong realism in the account of the 
entrance on Nirndea of Sdkyamuni as worked out 
the northern school, indicating a belief that in 


& certain way he is still supposed to be possessed | 


of consciousness. And among the multitude, 
realism triumphs, and Buddha is regarded as 
mighty living power. “The early compilers of 
the Sdiras and Sdstras made Buddhism abstrase 
and metaphysical. The promoters of popular 
Buddhism have made it more like what the port it 
was to perform as one of the world's great religions 
required to be. If tho first is orthodox Buddhism, 
the second is practical Buddhism.” The author 
thus concludes:—“It may be said respecting the 
views held on the Niredaa by the Northern 
Buddhists, that they comprehend all varieties. 
They have a popular teaching, and a higher 
Gnosis. They teach the metempsychosis, but 
do not insist on it. If it suits your state of mind, 
well. They will .show you how by Buddha's 
wisdom you may reach the final escape from the 
delusion of existence in which you ure enthralled, 
and leaving the sea of misery arrive at the 
Niredna’s peaceful shore.” And “if you are 
sceptical, they have a higher Gnosis, the Makd- 
ving. You must submit to a pitiless argument to 
prove that nothing exists which men think exists, 
and that annihilation ia desirable, You must 
loarn to look on life itselfas painful. The moral 
feelings and convictions are founded on an intelloc- 
tual weakness, Love, picty, and benevolence are 
but delusive elements in the great delusive whole 
to which the unenlightened at preaent belong, 
In proportion as you can recognize this, do you 
approximate to the Nirvdwa, for in that there is no 
distinction of life and death, or of good and evil. 
But then comes again the inextinguishable con- 
sciousness of future existence. The disciple will 
not be content with this pitiless logic, and the 
Mehdydua finds for him a suitable doctrine—that 
of the Western Paradise,"—"Those who long 
for heaven have a heaven provided for them. 
This however is only amenna to an end, The 
higher Gnosis knows only annihilation, and 
bases it only on what is held by its advocates to 
be metaphysical necessity.” 

The fourth paper is ‘An aceount of the Malay 
Chin, o Sanskrit formula," by W. E. Maxwell. 
It is known that there are many purely Sanskrit 








a written charm on the possession of which the 
kingdom of Perak was believed to depend. It is 
written in Malay-Arabie character, and rons thus:— 
Ei-nni-ldhi-r-rahmedni-r-rahim, 
parmukab parmakam sojann sojanam buans bua- 
nam bakarma bakarnam sawarntasawarnam bangka 
darakata malarakta Mahadea bupala beiram beida- 
iam tilam punlam murdakam durakam kumalam 
sawarna manikam shahara Allah badan badan 
Allah, tajila jibarat samista parwaban sanam awina 
karti nagari nogara Sri Sagontang Maha Miru 
dipatikatu ixom payanti Aho sawasti maha sawasti 
Maharaja Indra Chandra bupati bahutan anu 
kortnia nama anu tawal jiwat pori parnanta fegoh 
menegohian aefia bagtt Labawah duli paduka Sri 
Sultan Adil-ullah wazina kaynbaki di lanjutkan 
Allah ka-roja-an Paduka Sri Sultan Mozafar Shah 
Zil-ullah filalam biyyarhamati kayo-rahmani-r- 
rahinvin.* 

This document is looked upon by the Perak 
Malays as a solemn form of oath, and is always 
read when investing any important state officer. 
A similar practice exists at the court of the Malay 
rija of Brunei (Borneo), but most of it is in 
Arabic. The Perak Malays aay the chiri was in- 
troduced by their first RAja who came down from 
Indra’s heaven on the mountain Sagantang MabA- 
Meru and appeared suddenly at Palombang, in 
Sumatra, riding on a white bull, and manifested 
himself to two women Pak and Malini. The 
Seraya Maloyu says,—‘ Now there was a certain 
cow, the support of Wan Pak and Wan Malini; 
in colour it was white like silver. By tho decree 
of God most high this cow vomited forth foam, 
and out of the foam there came forth a man. 
Bhat was his name. And ho stood up and re- 
peated praises and his praises were after this 
wise ..... The R&ja received from Bhat the 
title of Sri Tribuona. It is the posterity of the 
Bhat who have been the readera of the chiri 
from the days of old (even until now).” The hiatus 
containing the formula of praise is filled op in some 
copies thus:— Aho sdsanto (or suwasta) paduka 
sri Maharaja Sara‘nt (or sari‘at) sri sifat buana 
surana bumi buji pakrama naganlang (or saka- 
lang) krana (or karta) magat rana (or ratna’ muka 
tribuana paralasang (or parasang) sakarita bana 
tongka darm una besaran (or darma rana sharana) 
katarana singgha sana wan (or rana) wikramawan 
(or wadat) runsb (or ratna, or runei) palawa 
dika (or palawika) sndila dewa dida prawodi (or 
prabodi) kala mula mulai (or kala mulai) malik 
sri darma-rija aldi-rija (or raja-raja) paramisuri.” 


2 Malay and Arbic words are in italics. 
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Mr. Maxwell then cites the Ain Akbari, EK. 
Forbes, and Wilkes" relative to the position of the 
Bhiitta in Gojarit and elsewhere. Crawford and 
Leyden were inclined to think that people from 
Telings or Kalinga, the * Klings’ of the Maluys, had 
introduced Hinduisminto the Malay peninsula, but 
there are very few Tamil or Telugu words in 
Malay, and no tradition or other notice of connec- 
tion. In the Sajera Molayu, the earliest incident 


is the conquest of the Peninsula by Rijn Saran of 


Amdan Nagura, which seema to refer to Gujarat,? 

and Javanese tradition says a large colony went 
from Gujarat to Java in S$. 525 (a.p. 603-4), under 
a chiefcalled Sawéla Chala, They were soon joined 
by others from the parent country, and “ from this 
time Java was known and celcbrated as a king- 
dom; an extensive commerce was carried on with 
Gaj'rat and other countries,"* &c. The author points 


out that the story of the SOS a of Anahilapat- 
tana," bears a remarkable likeness to that of the 


| founding of Malaka by Iskandar Sh&h; and notes the 


similarity of the alphabet of the Valabhi plutes and 
Kawi.* The subject deserves further investigation. 

The Sth article is on ‘The Invention of the 
Indian Alphabet’ by Mr. Dowson. It combats 
the theories of Weber, Burnell, and Thomas on 
the Semitic derivation of the Devanagari alphabet, 
and argues that it is not of Dravidian origin, 
The Aryan-Pali came in across the Indus, and it 
ia not to be believed that the Indian-P&li also 
entered by the same route: it “probably had its 
origin near the central course of the Ganges, from 
whence it worked upwards and overwhelmed its 
rival.” Mr. Dowson believes “ the Indian alphabet 
was a Hindo invention,” and be concisely offers his 
reasons for so doing. 





BOOK NOTICE, 


Matnvea, 4 District Mewom. By F. 8. Growse, B.C.8. 
M.A. Oxon.,C.0E. Fellow of the Calcutta Uni niversty. 


Second Edition, Tlustrated, revised and enlarged, 
1850, Printed ot the North- Weate estern Provinces and Ouodb 
Government 


Some yeara ago the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces resolved to publish o series 
of local memoirs of the various districts constitut- 
ing that Province. The Memoir onder review 
is one of that series; and it is unquestionably 
the follest and most valuable of all that have 
been hitherto published. Ita value is sufficiently 
shown by the fact, that this is already the second 


edition after the short interval of six years; the — 


first edition having been published in 1874. Good 
as the latter was, the value of the second edition 
has been much increased by the addition of new 
and important matter. The best of these addi- 
tions undoubtedly is the last chapter of the first 
part, which treats of “The Etymology of Local 
Names in Northern India, as exemplified in the 
district of Mathuri.” Mr. Growse has certainly 
succeeded in proving his general position that 
“local names in Upper India are, as o rule, of 
no very remote antiquity, and are primd facie 
referable to Sanskrit and Hindi rather than to 
any other language,” thongh some of his deriva- 


tions perhaps will not meet with general accept- | 


ance. Another valuable new chapter is the 
fourth, which gives probably the fullest extant 
description of the Holi festival of the Hindus; 
and the eighth, which gives a very detailed ac- 
count of some of the most important Viashnava 
reformers, Of the older portions of the Memoir, 


the most interesting are the two historical and | 


archeological chapters; one of which narrates 
the for ines of Mathuré during the period of 


2 Gladwin's Aysen Abb tol: . 8: Forbes, 
mls. vol. Il, p. 263: Wilkes dp 3 dietches, tol 
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Muhammadan supremacy, while the other relates 
what is known of the history of that city and 
ité famous monasteries and stdpas in the early 
centuries of our era, when it was almost wholly 
given up to Buddhism, The extremely interest- 


defatigable exertions of the author of the Memoir, 
are carefully and minutely described. The 
whole work is divided into two parts, and the 
second is wholly devoted to statistical informa- 
tion, which, thongh unreadable to the 
public, will, of course, be extremely useful to 
Government officials. The requirements of the 
former are liberally consulted by the first and much 
the larger part, which contains separate chapters 
ou probably everything of Sins oti connected with 
Mathuréi. This may be seen from the f | 
list of subjects: the conformation, extent and 
divisions of the district at different periods; the 
character of the people and their language; the 
history under the Muhammadans; the story of 
Krishna; the Holi festival; the Buddhist onti- 
quities; the Hindu city; the European institn- 
tions; the Vaishnava reformers; the temples of 
eet rg Mahiban, Gokul, rand Baladeva ; 
bardhfin, Barsfina and Nandginw; the Ety- 
Gelliay of Local Names. Not the least of the 
merits of the book consists in the many beantifal 
photographic and other illustrations of the most 
notable persons, buildings and ties of 
Mathuri. Altogethor it is a adel or Gah 
District Memoir may be made, and the author ia 
to be congratulated on the success which he has 
R. H. 
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OLD SLAB-STONE MONUMENTS IN MADRAS AND MAISUR, 
BY LIEUT.-COL. BE. BE. HRANFILL. 
ff bye. accompanying plan and sketches shew | structed of six slabs of stone; a flag-stone the 


a peculiar kind of slab-stone monument 
found in the districts of Madrasand Mnisiir bor- 
dering on the Eastern Ghits, where disused 
cemeteries of rude stone circles, with and without 
enclosed slab-stone kisfeaens or cubical vault- 
tombs, abound, frequently accompanied by jar 
and sarcophagus interments with old pottery. 
The peculiarity of these consists in having 
several circles of erect thin stone slabs alternately 
round,— and flat-topped, arranged in concentric 
rings close round the enclosed kist or cubical 
chamber, as shewn in the plan, section, and view 
accompanying, of some at lralabanda near 
Palmanéri, N. Arcot (ArkAt). The 
usual form is for the central chamber to have 
four round-headed slabs set up parallel to its 
four sides at a distance of 2 to 4 feet. or the 
amount by which the roof-slab or capstone 
projects beyond the walls of the hist, and some- 
times so as to fit together neatly. These four 
erect slabs vary in height from 10 to 15 feet, in 
width from 7 to 10 feet, and from 3 to 6 inches in 
thickness. The capstone is thicker, but seldom 


exceeds & or 9 inches. The four corners are | 


closed by flat-headed slabs chipped to fit the 
vacant intervals between the fonr great round- 
heads, up to the spring of their semicircular tops. 

The second row is a more regular ring of 
some 16 slabs, alternately round-headed and flat- 
headed, the former 5 or 6 feet high, and the latter 
only as high as the commencement of the round. 
ed portion of their fellows. The third and 
outer tier or ring consists of some 24 small erect 
slaba about 3 feet wide, lnlf of them with semi- 


circular heads and nearly 3 feet high, with low — 


flat-topped slabs between them, forming a circle 
nearly 30 feet in dinmeter. 

The spaces between the three rings of slabs 
are about a yard wide, and roughly packed with 
loose pieces of stone to a height of from 2 to 
4 feet, the highest in the inner space; most of 


the monuments have fallen from the settlement | 


of this packing, bat some of them have little or 
no packing above the ground level, and have 
become ruined for want of support." 

The kistvaen or sind chamber is con- 


size of the chamber floor, surrounded by four 
erect slabs successively, each abutting on the one 
next behind it, and projecting beyond the rear 
edge of the next in front of it, in the order North, 
West, South, East. Thus, the north side slab 
has its east edze at the N. E. corner of the vault, 
but ita west end projects considerably beyond 
the north end of the weet slab, which in like 


manner has its south end projecting beyond 


the south slab, which again projects to the east 
beyond the east or front slab, and this last pro- 
jects to the north beyond the north side stone. 

This plan of successive projection seems to be 
invariubly used for these and for all the old 
kisteaens, whether buried, half-buried, or free 
standing above ground, which I have met in 
the Madras Presidency. But those described by 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, found farther north, in 
Shorapur, and figured in Pergusson’s Rude 
Stone Monuments (pp. 468-9,) are notconstructed 
in this way, nor are the numerons little dolmen 
monuments, clustered about the temples of the 
Kurubar (orKurumbars), common in 
Maisiir. 

The sixth slab is the roof or capstone, often 
very large and projecting two or three feet or 
more beyond the sides of the chamber, and some. 
times completely and exactly filling up the space 


within the inner ring of erect stones. 


The entrance to the vault is a small roundish 
hole in the middle of the east end slab, varying 
frum one to two feet in diameter, The tall erect 
slab immediately in front of this is also pierced 
by asimilar hole, and the space between the 
two slabs, usually covered by the projection of 
the roof-slab or capstone, is generally formed 
into a small porch by cross side-slabs or cheek- 
pieces, ns if to preclade all entry except by the 
small holes, which are usnally just large enongh 
to admit a small man ors child by dexterous 
crawling. 

A smaller slab or shutter-stone is provided, 
and in a few examples is found set up closely 
agninst the innermost front slab so as effec- 
tually to close the entrance hole. Occasionally 
I have found the holea.in the onter:slabs so 
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small that they could not have been intended 
for the entry or exit of human beings in the 
flesh, being only 4 or 5 inches in diameter." 
Sometimes there are three or four holes behind 
one another, one in each row, but not ina line so 
that the rising sun could shine, or any one 
see, through them all at once. More usually, 
however, the outer row or two rows have no 
hole, bat merely a semicireolar depression or 
notch in the casternmostslabofeach ring. Most 
of the slabs are very thin, from 2 to 4 inches 
thick only, except the capstone which may be 
from 5 to 9 inches. They bear no trace of 
the mason's chisel, but have been very cleverly 
split from the bluish-grey gneiss rock which 
abounds in the neighbourhood, and then neatly 
chipped into shape. The quarry was appar- 
ently on the spot, from the great quantities 
of fragments strewn about or collected in large 
heaps. Modern villagers and stone masons 
have drawn upon them largely for big slabs, 
and ruthless demolition has, in many cases, 
completed natural dilapidation in the course 
of time. 

All the slab-surrounded monuments at I ra- 
labanda are not of the semi-round-headed 
pattern described above (sig. 1), but differ only 
from them by having all the erect slabs in each 
circle of the same height, as shewn in fig. 2; 
neither aro they all so regular os these exam- 
ples, but some have the slabs of the inner and 
highest circle irregolarly placed and the eastern 
sluba considerably higher, as in jig. 3. 

The plan, section, and front view or elera- 
tion of one of these slabmonuments resfored, 
(ie, 4-0) are drawn from the average of several 
of the least dilapidated, Of the largest round- 
headed sort above described, there are probably 
a score or more sti’: standing, incomplete and 
ruined, and as many more of the flat-topped 
pattern, But dividing the tombs in this ceme- 
tery into three classes, 170 were counted of the 
biggest, 210 of the second, and 200 ofthe third 
or smallest sort, a simple Lief made of alabs 
from 2 feet square and upwards, more or less 
buried in the earth and withont any circle of 
surrounding slabs or stones at all. The neero- 
polis probably contained many more than 600 
tombs within an area 500 yards long by 300 
ee a 

= 
one very avail bole. (3° in dine bere that ie ia the 

the 


roand-topped slab still standing on the morth aide of 
¢ 


| wide: 
Tike a field of tombstones with many rode 





and the whole place looks very much 


stone huts and kennels interspersed, 

Many of the vaults were examined and found 
vacant, but most had a deposit of suil from 14 
to 3 feet in depth, which, on excavation, yielded 
the usual sepulchral relics found so universally 
in the stone-cirele graves of Sonthern India, 
except that iron weapons were very scarce or 
entirely absent, whilst the terra-cotta burial 


| coffers, or many-legged sarcophagaos trouzhs, 
were abondant, as in the lowland cemeteries of 


Madras. Many of the larger chambers have 
been and are still, [ believe, occasionally oceupied 
by wild men of the woods, I ralar, I was told, 
(? Iralar) during the rainy season. And the 
place may have received its name from them ; 
irala-banda (Itock of the Iralar). 

For convenience they (or others) have broken 
away the surrounding slabs and rodely enlarged 
the inner entrance hole, and apparently in some 
cases have cleared ont the interior. 

In the case of sig. 1 all the slabs on the N, E. 


| side had been broken down or removed, the 


entrance hole roughly enlarged and o great 


| portion of the projecting roof-slab overhanging 


the porch broken away." The original deposit 


of earth had not been removed apparently, but 
was covered toa depth of several inches by the 


ashes of recent fires and the debris of compara- 
tively recent cookery, &c. The whole of the soil 
by its looseness and admixture with ashes would 


seem to have been disturbed, for pottery of the 


obsolete kind usually found in these graves waa 
only found in brokenand scattered fragments, and 
the remains of an old human interment in the 
shape of fragmenta of homan skull and other 
bones. In another sepulchre with only 6 or 6 
inchea of soil, little or nothing was found, 
except in a corner where a piece of the floor- 
slab was gone, and the space filled with a large 
deposit of the old pottery and bones. But the 
largest deposits were found in the smaller or 
middle-mzed kists ; several of which were full 
of interred pottery ant homan relics, generally 
accompanied by the many-legged terra-cotta 
coffers, some of which were highly ornamental 
with o chain pattern in festoons, dependent 


from pregecting loops and hooks, 
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In a small unroofed Kist tomb, half-full of 
solid earth, two of the terra-cotta many-legged 
troughs were found with pottery and bones as 
useal, and a few beads ofa necklace lying on 
the floor-slab near the remains ofaskull. All or 
nearly all the pottery was marked with the usual 
scratches, (the arrow point A,, the asterisk or 
double cross 3, the two triangles ><], &.), 
and amongst it was the fragment ofa little 


bow! with some writing on it, apparently Tamil | 


(FHL)? “ Chathug.” 1 found no more 
writing here, but on some pieces of small pots 
taken from some stone cireles near Old Arkat,a 


short time since I found some other scraps of | 


writing. From the shape of the Tamil letters 
it appears that this writing can be of no great 
antiquity, three to five centuries perhaps. 

In fig. 2 may be a stone slab standing 
in front (east) of a Alat-topped slab-monument 
at the distance of a few yards. It has a 
rounded top with a carved notch init. Several 
of these tall notched slabs are to be seen stand- 
ing abont, mostly single in front of the tombs, 
bat here and there in groups, os if they had 
formed an enclosure from 20 to $0 feet in din- 
meter. Two such circular enclosures remained 
almost complete, in one case of nine or ten fint- 
topped slabs about 6 feet high, 2 or 3 feet wide, 
and 2 or 3 inches thick, all of them notched in 
the middle of the top: the other of eight slabs, 
7 foet high and 5 feet wide, with double notches 
on top of each. In both instances the tall slabs 
alternate with low flat-headed slabs which com- 


plete the circle. Another pair of large half-baried | 


slabs shewed a projecting spike, tenon, or pivot 
point, one on the top of each, out of the contre. 
The lrala banda-Bipanattam necro- 
polis, ortomb-teld, ison the highlands above the 
Fastern Ghiits, and in the Palmanéri tilok 
of the North Arkit district. The spot is marked 
Verlabundadk on the Indian Atlas Sheet No. 78. 
It lies some 6 miles by bridle path, east from 
Baireddipalle (vii Nellipatla), whence 
there is a road to Palmanéri, 15 miles distant. 


This is not the only necropolis of the kiod, | 


but perhaps the most interesting one yet brought 
to notice. 
Ten or twelve miles to the 5.5.W., at or near 


Nayakanéri (Natckenairy of Ind. Atlas, — 


sh. 78) is a group of two or three score of the 


a 
* Photographs of a few of the fralabanda Bipsnatiam 
monuments cumy ber bad foe Girthan Ll, Chintadripet, 





same kind of Vials eine monuments; mentioned 
with a sketch by Colonel Welsh in his Military 
Reminiscences (1830), an extract of which is 


given at p. 160 vol. V of the Indian Antiquary 


(May 1876). Isent messengers who had visited 
fralabanda to examine and report upon 
the Niyakanéri group. They state that 
the monuments at the latter are much like those 
at the former, only they are fewer and more 
ruined : also that the curves of the round-headed 
slabs were rather flatter than a semicircle. 
When examining the extensive tomb-field at 
Sivandurga, 23 miles west of Bengalir, 
last summer (1879), I first noticed some single 
half-round slabs pierced with a hole, set np in 
front of some of the kistvaens there: and they 
seemed so singular that I enquired diligently 
for more, and sent messengers in search, having 
never heard or read any mention of them, or 
seen asketch. After some time I heard of an 
extensivo tomb-field with many of the round- 
headed slab-stone monuments still standing, and 


| being very accessible, I visited it. The site is 


at Aneguttahalli (Blephant-rock-ville), 
nearly four miles,or about an hour's walk, south 
from Tyikal or Tekkal on the line of the 
Madras-Bengalir Railway. I found a very 
extensive necropolis, but, as usual, most of the 
monuments have been destroyed by the country 
stonemasons. I saw no boulder circles, but all 
the tombs seem to have been of the round- 
topped slab-atone kind, only not quite so lange 
as some of those at Tralabanda. 

Mostofthe Aneguttaha]|i kisteaens are 
vacant, but on opening one that seemed intact, 
it was found to contain an interment of human 
remaing with a little pottery, and two of the 
many-legged terra-cotta coffers, of precisely the 
same kind as those found so frequently to 
the eastward in N. and South Arkit. I have 
not heard of any farther west as yet. One 
peculiarity was—that o pan of incinerated frag- 
ments of human bones was found deposited in 
the porch immediately outside the entrance hole 
of the sepolchral chamber. There was the same 
scarcity of iron in the. deposit that I noticed 
at irolabanda.* 

The fifth place where I have found this type 
of slab-stone monuments, is G ovind-Reddi- 
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N. W. from Chittir, N, Arkaét., I have not 
seen them, but my messengers report from ten 
to fifteen of the round-topped slab-monuments 
just like those described above. 

A sixth place at which they are found is at 
DavantirKollir, near Tirukévalir 


on the Ponniyar or South Pennar Hiver, 

discovered and described by Mr. J. H. Garstin, 

C.8.1. (see p. 159, vol. V, Ind. Ant., May 1876); 

and I have heard of a few others in the wild 

(e eountry between Maistir, Sélam, and North 
rkiit. 





ANCIENT PALM-LEAF MSS. LATELY ACQUIRED FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 
BY DE. F. KIELHORN, DECCAN COLLEGE, PUNA. 


After some months of hard work Iam enabled 
to give a short account of the collection of 
ancient palm-leaf MSS., which it has been my 
good fortune lately to acquire for the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. It has not been an altogether 
easy task to reduce to something like order 
more than 12,000 leaves which for hundreds 


of years have been hidden away unread and | 


uncared for, and so to arrange them as to make 
the works which they contain generally acces- 
sible and useful to my fellow-workers; but the 
result has amply repaid any little trouble which 


The collection will be particularly welcome 


to those who specially devote their energies to 
the elucidation of the history of the Jain 
religion, but it also contains some works which 
are sure to interest Sanskrit scholars generally. 
Its acquisition gives rise to the hope that the 
liberality of the Government of India will enable 
us to continue the examination of the ancient 
libraries of this country which has already 
yielded most valnable and unhoped-for results. 

There are several works in the collection 
which hitherto were citherunknown or of which 
only imperfect copies were accessible, but what 


renders these MSS. specially valnable, and the | 


one point in which they excel all MSS. of the 
principal European Libraries, is their great anti- 
quity. ‘The oldest MS. of the Berlin Library is 
dated Satnvat 1435 (a.p. 1378), and I cannot be 
far wrong in saying that the London and Oxford 
Libraries contain few MSS. written before the 
16th century. Those of the palm-leaf MSS. 
which are dated give the years when they were 
written as stated below, and there is evidence 
to prove that those which contain no dates were 
written about the same time, viz., from six to 
eight hundred years ago. The dates actually 
given are :— 


Samvat 1188 = ap. 1081. 


Samvat 1145 and 46=a.n. 1088 and 89: 


during the reign of Karnadeva. 


Samvat 1179 =a.p. 1122; during the reign 
of Jayasingha. 
Samvat 119-(?) = between a.p. 1133 and 42. 


Kumirapila. 
? daring the reign of Bhi- 


Samvat ¢ = 
madera. 

Sativat 1294 = a.p, 1237. 

Samvat 1900 = a.p. 1243. 

Samvat 1404 = ap. 1247. 

Samvat 1315 = ap. 1258. 

Samvat 1332 = a.p, 1275. 

Samvat 1340 = a.n, 1283, 

Samvat 1342 = an. 12865. 

Kaliyuga 4308 = a.p. 1297; during the reign 
of Ramachandradeva. 

Samvat 1359 = a.p. 1302. 

Reserving for my Report to Government any 
further remarks I may have to offer anda more 
accurate description of the MSS., I now pro- 
ceed to give the titles of the works which they 
contain, together with the names of the authors, 
where they are mentioned, and the number of 
leaves of each MS :-— 

1. Anekdérihasamgraha by Hemachan- 
dra; 9 ll. 

2, Achdraniryukts ; 32 I. 

&. Uttarddhyayanastitra ; 6411.: Samvat 1342. 

4. The same; 175 Il.; Samvat 1332. 

5. The same, mcomplete; 134 II. 

6. Uttarddhyayanasdiravritti subodhd ;39411, ; 
12,000 Gr. j Sathvat 1342. 

7. Upadesakandalipritti 
dra; fragments of 250 Il. 

8. Upamitabhavaprapanchd Kathd ; 355 Il. 

9. Rishidattdcharita by Gunapila; 155 11; 
written daring the reign of Bhimadeva. 

10. Ohasamaydri; 110 11.; 1162 Githis. 

ll. Kandalifippana ; fragments of 150 11. 


by Bilachan- 
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12. Karmastavajihd by Govindagani; 
47 1. ; Samvat 1179. 

13. Kalpachirni, on the Brihatkalpasitra; 
291 Il.; 16000 Gr.; Satnvat 1218, during the 
reign of Kumirapila, 

14. Kalpasiitra ; 130 IL. 

15. Kavidarpanavrittt, incomplete; 85 Il. 

16. Kehetrasomdsa of Jinabhadragani- 
kshamidéramana, with commentary by 
Malayagiri; 283 ll. 

17. Gaidavaha, Kairiyalame 
pairdiyassa; 111 IL 

18. Chaturthopdngatritiyapadasangrahapi by 
Abhayadevasidri; 17 Il. 

19. Chattyavandanakwlacrith by Jinakn- 
Salasidri, incomplete; 169 IL 





assa V ao p- 


20. Chaityavandanasitravritti lalitavistard by | 


Haribhadra; leaves 60-143, and frag- 
ments. 


21, Lalitavistarépanjikd by Srimuni-— 


chandras iri; 249 ll. 
22. Chaulukyavaiéa Dey dérayamahakavya, in 

20 Sargas, by Hemachandra; with mar- 

ginal notes ; 189 IL. 

23. Jitakalpachirni 
85 IL. 

24. Jilavyavahdrasiiira with Vivarana ; 791. 

25. Jainendravydkarana-sabddrnavachand 
by Somade va; incomplete ; 280 Il. 

26. Jyotisharainakosa by Lalla, the son of 
Bhatta Trivikrama ; 200 Il. 

27. Tdtparyaparisuddks by Udayoena; m- 
complete; 240 IL. 

28. The same ; fragments of 100 IL. 

29. Damayantikathd by Trivikrama- 
bhatta; with marginal notes; 179 Il. 

30. The same; 76 Il. ; last leaf missing. 

31. Dudtrihéaddedtroiikd ; 90 IL; 830 Gr. 

$2. Narapatijayacharyd ; 111 IL. 

33, Ndmalingduuédsana by Amarasimha; 
118 IL; Kaliynga 4398, during the reign of 

34, Nidthasitra; 15 11.; Sathvat 1145. 

35. Nisithasitrachiirm videshandmai, Udde- 
éakas XIV-XX, by Jinadidsagani, and 
Bhashya; 415 11.; Samvat 1145 and 46, during 
the reign of Karnadeva. 

36. Nidthasitrachdrm viseshandmat, Udd, 
I-X, by Jinaddsagani; 326 IL; Samvat 
1359. 

37. The same, Udd. XI-XX; 353 1l.; Sam- 
vat 1204. 





by Siddhasena; 





38. Naishadhacharita by Sttharsh a, Sar- 
gas I-XT1; 179 Il. 

39. Nydyapravedatikd by Haribhadra, 
incomplete ; 51 Il. 

40. Panchavastuka; 97 IL; 
Samvat 1179. 

41. Panjikddurgapadaprabodha, a commen- 
tary on Trilochanadisa’s KAtantravmittivi 


1700 Géthais: 


napanjiké, by Jinaprabodhastri; 292 Il. 
42. Pékshikesttravritti by Yadodevastri; 
ll. 1-157 and 170-189. 
43. Pindaniryukti; 61 11. 
44. Pindaniryuktivritti dishyahita by Vira- 
gani; 226 I. 
45. Pindavisuddhi 





mmavritti by Y ad o- 


devasitri; 142 IL; Sathvat 1300. 


46, Prajnkpanopradesaoydichy & by Hari- 
bhadra; $7 IL 

47. Pramdnanayatativdlokdlakkdra;  frag- 
ments of 100 Il. 

48. Mohardjapardjayand(aka (in honour of 
Kumirapila) by Y aSah pAla; 106 11. 

49. Yogaddstravriiti; 150 11. much damaged. 

50. The same; 300 Il. much damaged. 

51. Rudratakdvydlankdratippanaka by (Sve- 
tambara) Nami; 199 IL 

52, Véritikafippana (Ny&ya); 150 Il. dam- 


59. Vichdraséra by Jinavallabhagani; 
128 IL 

54. Viseshdvadyakabhdshya; 151 ll. 

55. Videshdvasyokabhdshyafitd by EK ot y a- 
charya; 34111 ; 13700Gr. ; Samvat 1138. 

56. Viseshdvaéyakavritts dishyahitd ; 345 Il; 
Samvat 119—(F). 

57. Satakavritti by Hemachandra; 198. 

59. Sabdasiddhi, a gloss on Durgasimha's 





| Com. on the Katantra, by Mahadeva, the 


son of Dhondhuka; 177 Il.; Satmvat 1340. 
59. Sabdénuétieana, with Vritti, by Malay a- 
giri; incomplete; 288 Il. Related to the Sika- 


| téyana-vyiikarapa; composed under Kumirapals. 


60, Sabdénuédeana-laghuvritti, Adhy, I, 1- 


| wat 1315, 


61 Thesame; 141 Il. 

62. Sabddnusisanavrith, Adhy. I, 1-11, 1, by 
Hemachandra; 175 1L; moch 

63. Sdntindthacharita, a Mahikaivya by 
gers ers en geen erase. 300 IL. 





"92 11. ; Satnvat 1179, 
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65. Saptatikd, with commentary by Mala- 
yagiri; 206 IL. 

66. Sarasvatikanthdbharana by Sribhoja- 
deva, incomplete ; 353 IL 

67. Siddhahemachandra-iabddénudisana-raha- 
syauritti (i, e. laghuvritti), Adhy. ILI, 3-IV, 4 
62 Il. 

68. Siiryasataka with Commentary ; 47 IL. 

69. Sthdndngasttra ; 210 Il, 

70. A work in Migadh? the proper title of 


which I have not discovered ; 214 ll. Last 
leaf missing. 

71. A MS. of 186 IL. 
works, 

72. A MS. of 203 IL. containing 7 Jain works. 

73. AMS. of 18 Il. containing $ Jain works. 

74. A MS. of 190 11. containing about 20 Jain 
works. 

75. A MS. of 189 Il. containing about 25 Jain 
works. 


containing 10 Jain 





SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. 0. 6., M.E.A.8. 
(Continued from p. G7.) 


No, XCIV. | 

About three miles away over the hills to the 
east of Bidimi there is a temple, or rather a 
collection of temples, known by the name of 
Mahikita." The presiding god of the locality 
is Mahikitéavara, or Siva of themountain which 
has a high summit, or perhaps of the temple 
which has a high pinnacle. The style of the 
buildings, though they are of no architectural 
beauty, as well as the inscriptions, stamp it 
as a place of considerable antiquity. And the 


local tradition, as recorded in the Muhdkifa- | 


Méhétmya, is that this was the scene of the de- 
struction of the demon brothers Vitipi and 
Ilvala by the saint Agastya, which myth is 
ailotted in the Purdnas to some unspecified 
place in the Vindhya mountains. This much 
is certain, that the name of Vitipi is in some 
way or other most anciently connected with the 
locality ; for it was the name of Badimi itself 
when it was first acquired by the Western 
Chalukyas, and when it was held by the Pallavas 
before them. And it is possible that in this 
locend of Viitipi and Ilvala, neither of which 
words has an Aryan appearance or sound, and 
for neither of which ao satisfactory Sanskrit 
‘lerivation can be found, there are preserved 
the names of two aboriginal kings who held 
this part of the country when Aryan civilisa- 
tion first made its way into it from the north. 

The temples are in a courtyard, the chief 
entrance to which is at the north-east corner of 
it, On each side of the gateway there is o 
large, almost life-size, figure of a Réakehasa or 
demon, sculptured i in accordance with the usual 

i 

The glace of {which Tam we writing is on the 


boundaries 
af Bidimi and was told that this is the 
amaller or later Mahdkdta, widat noater to Nandiktawar, 





Hindu conception of those beings,—one on each 
jamb of the portal ; they are still known by the 
names of Vitépi and Ilvala, and are intended as 
statues of those persons, 

About ten yards to the east of this gateway 
there lies a large cloge-grained red-sandstone 
monolith pillar. It is about 1° 9}* in diameter, 
and has sixteen sides-or faces. It measures 
abont 14’ 6" in height, exclusive of the kalaga or 
capital, The latter lies close by; it is about 
I’ 7? high, and is of a circular shape, about 
2’ 84" in diameter, with thirty-six deep fintes all 
round it, and with a square top. For about 
3° 2" up from the bottom the pillar is covered 
with an inscription in Old-Canarese characters 
of the sixth or seventh eentury A.D, There 
are seventeen lines of writing, evidently run 
ning all round the pillar; the letters are abont 


_ an inch high, and average four on each face of 


the pillar. The inscription is too much abraded 
to be read on the stone; an ink-impression of 
it would probably give good results; but neither 
could I raise the pillar, nor had I the means of 
taking an ink-impression at my visit. 

Inside the courtyard, towards the enst end of 
it, there is a large sacred masonry tank called 
Fishau-pushkarini, or ‘the lotus-pool of the god 
Vishnu’; it measures about seventy-three feet 
long by forty-six feet broad, and has « stream 
of running water always passing through it. 
Not far from the steps on the west side of the 
pool, there stands in the water a linga-shrine, 
with a panchamukhalinga, or ‘ five-faced lin 
inside it; there are four rather well executed 
human faces round the top of the liga, and the 

is another temple of the same imine, which in auppoted 


ke the chase ant I was anable, 
however, to explore any further in that direction 
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fifth face is the fiat surface at the top of the 
stone. I could not satisfy myself as to the tra- 
ditional names of the five faces; the only names 
that I could get were those of Brahmi, Vishnu, 
west corner of this tank there isa small under- 
ground temple, the only entrance to which is o 


small door under the water. I was told that 


there was an inscription in this temple; but 
the man who went in to explore for me could 
not find it. 

nomber of small Liaga temples, including two in 
the northern style. And in one of a row of 
three cells towards the west end, there is a 
somewhat notorious and very indecent headless 
stone figure of the goddess Pirvati under tha 
name of Lajji-Gacri. It is probably not a very 
ancient figure. The story about it is that 
Parvati asked Siva what was the meaning of the 
term ‘adultery.’ Siva replied that he would 


shortly shew ber what it meant, and then, lock- | part 


ing Parvati, richly apparelled, in a room, went 


away. After a little while Parvati found that | 


all her clothes had been torn by mice, and was 
at a loss to know what todo. Justthen a tailor 
appeared, and offered to mend them all on the 


that she should grant him whatever reward he 
might ask for. On finishing his task, he de- 
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however, knew that the tailor was really Siva 
himself, and, though with reluctance and fear, 
consented to what he asked, and laid herself 


down in the proper posture for it. But Siva 


then assumed his own real form, and Parvati, 
overcome with terror and shame, and unable to 
hide her face, cansed her head to sink down into 
the ground and so to disappear. 

The only two temples ofany size in the conrt- 
yard are those of Mallikirjuna and Mahikaté- 
évara. The former stands in the south-east 
of the two, but there are no inscriptions about 
it. The temple of Mahikiteévara, at which the 
following three inscriptions are, is near the 
west end of the compound ; itis built partly of 
black-stone and partly of red-sandstone, and is 
not of any particular architectural pretensions. 

The first of them* is in the porch of the 
temple, on the east side of the door, and on the 
west side face of a pillar which is an integral 
of the building. The writing covers a 
space of 2’ 3}" high by 2’ 14” broad. 

It is an undated Old-Canarese inscription 
of the time of the Western Chalukya king 
Vijayadityo The date of it, therefore, is 
between Saka 618 (A. D, 696-7) and Saka 655 
(A.D. 733-4.) It records that one of his coneu- 
bines, the harlot VinApoti, caused a pedestal 
of rubies and a silver umbrella to be made for 


manded to have intercourse with her. Piirvati, | the idol, and granted a field for its support. 
Transcription. 


*) Svasti Vijayiditya-Satyiraya-sriprithivi- 
vallabha-maharaj-Adhirija-paraméévara-bhata- | 

[*) rari prans-vallabhe Vinipotigal=envor=sile- 

(*] magaldir=Kuchipotigal-avara magalu Vinipo- 

[*) tigala(l) illiye hirapya-garbham=ildn elf dina- 

[*) ma(ma)m-gotto ddvana pithaminekisavine katti belliyii 

(*] kodeyin=4risié(ye) Maigalulle ashta-Satam kehé- 


[*] tra{mh®}-gotto} [iI*] Idin-alidon=pafichamahipitakan=akkum 


Translation. 

Hail! The heart's darling of Vijay 4 
ditya-Satyifrayao, the favourite of the 
world, the great king, the supreme king, the 
supreme lord, was the harlot named Vinipoti. 


Se 


® Pali, Sanskri and Old-Conarese, In crip! 
: The’ mark 0 the loft of the top of thi t 
ee hes oa 7 tlagema gs il 

or & 18 engravers tool . | 
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robies, and having set up its cailees umbrella, 
gave the field called Mangalulle, (of the measure 
of) eight hundred. May he, who destroys this 
(grant), be guilty of the five great sins! 
No. XCY. 

The accompanying inscription® is on the front 
or north face of another pillar, which also is an 
integral part of the building, on the west side 


of the door in the same porch. There is very | 


possibly a similar inscription om the front face 

of the corresponding pillar on the east side of 

the door; butit is blocked up by a more modern 

_ pillar built op in front of it to support the beam 
and bracket of the roof. 
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The writing covers a space of 1’ 11)" high 

] by 1°11" broad. The inscription is cut in the 
same bold and deep letters, with the edges 
rounded off, as the two inscriptions in the eastern 
gateway of the temple of Viripiksha at Pat- 
tadakal.* The language is Old-Canarese; bot 
I cannot translate the whole inscription, nor 
have I been able to obtain s translation of it 
from any one else. It appears, however, that 
the pillar was votive offering of a certain 
| Puttimaniniga; and the inscription mentions 
a Mahdsémania, or Great Chieftain, nomed 
Breve, who seems to have issned some edict, 
warding the pillar or the temple, to the guild of 
the One-thousand-nine-handred-aud-sixty-six. 





[*] Puttimauiniga-kambhamegns ja 

[*] gatum(ttum)ga neladanti danteyde 

[*] addo(?ldo)n=a(4 ?)targ-ishtand he 

[*) yan=Ereve-mahisimanta- 

f*) n=uttamagalla goppe puttidobir=a- 

[ *) grabdram(?) tala-vidida kalegado 

['] kitti sisirad<o[mn*]bayi-nfi(nt)ra  a[ra*]vata(tta) 

|) aruvare iridoppa(? Ipa) prakatisi- 

[*) din = [(j*] 
No. XOVI. of 2 83" high by 2 62" broad. It is an Old- 


The accompanying inscription’ ison the east 
face of a pillar inside the same temple. This 
pillar is a later addition, built up in front of 
the original pillar to support the bracket and 


beam of the roof. Opposite to it there is a) 
| or Cuttack. Who the Gépila mentioned im this 


similar double pillar, on which there is a Cana- 
rese inscription of one line of eleven letters 
near the top, and another of four lines of 
about eight letters each lower down; neither 
of them is of any historical importance. 





Canarese inscription, recording a grant made to 
the temple by the Mahdsimania Bap pu- 
varasa in Sake $56 (A. D. 934-5), the Jayn 
to have been the ruler of the country of Kataka, 


inscription was, I am not at present able to say. 
The insoription is unfinished. Jt was pro- 

| bably intended to record the name of the en- 
graver of it; but, for some reason or other, it 


The inscription now published covers a space ' breaks off quite abruptly. 
Transcription. 
[*] Svasti Samadhigate-patichanahifsbde-ma- 
(?] hisimanta ratn-iivalékam 
(*] dhavalam Katake-divakaran~ujja(jjva)la-Chandrama- 
[*] yyagala mallarh vira-Gipa|a-drobare eanni- 
[*] pita kiriya-Bhairava pratyanta-mirtts- 


["] nda frimat(d-) Ba(-ba)ppuvarasa(sar=) Sea(=éa)kanripakdl-Atita- 











(*] sa{th)vateara-satathga!-entu-no(ni)jra syivatta 
[*] draneya Jaya-se[t]vatsnrada Kartta(rtti)- 
[*] kn = su(Su)ddha ae Jodhavirad-andu[m]  ma- 
["°] gudake Sided: cles eee WA mlcA olla: 
["] yuvam bottler] [il*] Sindara magal=Ni. 
["] jabbeya maga 
«Pg. and O00 » Tascriptiond, Hoe. 6a und 66, | bes By el vtie Taperitione, Pee AA 


lefiple, ox ! Peete CrP af 


| 1S, 2 we 27a) ||= CD qe in ARPIEBR wrod 


bec 
hme tL 


c ae y Wi =e 
pel Gelesd Qaduereee 
sof Lisl BepUrseIRIP 


” TNVGVG LY ‘VLQUVHVK 
JO WIdN@L FHL JO HOUOd FHL NI SUVTTd OAL NO 





ON A PILLAR INSIDE THE TEMPLE OF 
MAHAKUTA, AT BADAMI. 


Bre OCD NE & 3 
Dre FOP FEV LENS S 
See Ui5 RUSSEL F 
 DSPS ore SIU IHS 
DWE IONE TOPOS 

VISA SEVIS fe IIS 
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Translation, 

Hail! On Wednesday the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of (the month) Kirttika of the 
Jaya emiratsara, which was the eight hundred 
and fifty-sixth (ypar) of the centuries of years 
that had expired in the era of the Saka king,— 
the glorious Bap poavarasa,—the Maliet 
manéa, who had attained the five mafAdéabdas; 
he whose glances were (as bright) as Somais! 
he who was famons in the van of war; he who 
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was the sun “of (the country of) Kataoka; 


he who was the hero of the resplendent Chan- 


| dramayyas (?); he who was o very Bhairava 


on a minor scale to the assemblage of the 
enemies of the brave Gipala; he who was a 
very sun to the neighbouring countries,—came 
to the temple* and bestowed three rice-fields 
at (the vidlage of) Nandikésyara, 

(L. 11).—The son of Nijabbe, who was the 
daughter of Sinda, .. . 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA: 
BY PANDIT BHAGWANLAL INDEAJI 


The labours of learned Oriental scholars such 
as Prinsep, Wilson, Bornonf, Kern, and others, 
have thrown considerable light on the rock 
inscriptions of Adoka, Owing, however, to 
the very scanty and insufficient means at their 


command, the translation of these important 
records has been performed in so incomplete 4 | 


way that they still afford a field for the investiga~ 
tion of our best echolara, If these inscriptions 
were carefully re-examined and re-translated in 
a systematic way, I have no doubt they would 
furnish interesting and os yet unexpected 
resulis bearing upon the language and palmo- 
graphy of different provinces of India, as well 
as on the history and religion prevailing in the 

The necessity of re-examining these ancient 
records srises from the fact that the facsimile 





scjath RELACESY alls Gantibe (Ow eek eebdiiatios, 


and consequently cannot be thoroughly de- 
- pended on for the purposes of deducing such 
resnits as might be gathered from them. Even 
the lithographed copies published with so much 
care and trouble in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum by the able and experienced scholar 
and archeologist General A. Cunningham are 
not of a quite satisfactory character, although, 
in justice to the learned author, it must be 
admitted that they are far better than those 
which preceded them, and that they form the 
first collection of all these records in one volume, 
neatly printed and easy of reference. 

For purposes of re-investigating these in- 
scriptions, I think the Girnir inseription 
should ‘bo taken kn hand first, beosuae' it 2'tn 


a 





splendid condition, from its being deeply en- 
 graved on a fine close-grained and smooth stone. 


It.is, however, mach to be regretted that a portion 
of it, which contained the very valuable and 
long edict No, XIII, has been broken off, and 
nearly three-quarters of the edict carried away. 
After this inscription, two others, oneat Kalsi 
and the other the Bactro-Pali inscription at 
Kapuredigarhi, should be examined, 
Both of these are also in very goo preservation 
and complete, notwithstanding their being slight- 
ly injured by the effect of time and weather on the 
shallow cutting and rough surface of the stones 
on which they areengraved, They are indeed in 
such a condition that any one practised in read- 
ing such inscriptions and acquainted with their 
language can trace out every letter in them with 
considerable ease and accuracy. The Girndr 
inscription would serve at the same time as 
an aid in.some doubtfal parts, After these, the 
remaining two inscriptions at Jangad4 and 
Dhaulishould be gonethrongh. These inserip- 
tions, although they are much broken, would be 
of service in assisting the work of investigation, 
for the portions of them that still remain intact 
are in excellent preservation. 

It may be mentioned here that the edict 
No. XIII, which has almost altogether disappear. 


| edin the GirndAr inscription, is fortunately in 


a very satisfactory condition in both the Kalsi 
and Kapure-di-garhi inscriptions, and thus 
the most valuable information it contains is left 
ns, which otherwise would have been quite lost. 
Bat we are as yet quite in the dark reganding 
it, for no translation of any value has been 


' LA, ' to the tars (af the pod). Or, perhaps, vised te Slee Goataauine er ie RiE ale, 
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attempted with the exception of an incomplete 
one given by Prinsep. 

In this edict, King Asoka, in the vighth 
year of his reign, expressed hia mingled feelings 
of sorrow and joy, sorrow at the bloodshed of 
a hundred thousand of his warriors and of an 
equal number of those of his opponents in the 
battlefield, and of joy at the glorions victory 
he achieved in religious matters in his newly- 
conquered kingdom of Kalinga. He valued 
his achievement of religious success more than his 
political victory. He mentions with the great- 
est satisfaction that Antioko, th Yavana 


king, who resided in « far-off conntry, lying ata — 


distance of 800 yojanas, and his four tributary 
kings, as well as other kings of surrounding 
Indian countries, followed the precepts of his 
religion. 

The two separate edictsin the Jaugad a and 
Dhauli inscriptions also have not been cor- 


rectly translated as yet, and the translations of 


other edicts are incomplete. 

I give below, as an example, a transcript and 
translation of the first edict. This transcript 
was made by me after a careful personal exami- 
nation of texts on their respective spots. 

Ithink it proper here to draw attention to 
an important fact in Indian Palwography, which 
we obtain from the Girniir inscription, in 
regard to the compound letters, more especially 
those compounded with ra.‘ It must be 
observed that the Indian alphabet is first pre- 
sented to usin the Girniir inscription and 
among the Agoka records. In it the letter ra is 
always represented with a zigzag or wary 
vertical line thus : and when any other letter is 
joined with it, this is done by giving a zigzag 
form to the straight line of the said letter, as 
we see in the following instances :— 

kra inthe word pardi:rama (edict vi, line 14). 


fra yg 2S ti(‘é arc (ed. i, lines 3&6), 
and also in other places, 
pra ws 0s Ss prajtthitavyam (edict i, line 3). 
pre ., »  pratipali (edict iv, line 2). 
pra Spr (edict i, line ). 
os ae ~ priyo,priyodasi ke. fed.i,Lis&ke.) 





'M. Senart has already pointed this ont, ante rol. [X, 
p. 255; but the Pandit’s discovery in quite independent, as 
be drew my attention to it some years ago, and had the 
materials of this paper then ready, Even the English 
M3. of this waa sent to the press early in Wetober last, bat 
owing to s presa of other matter the printing of it has been 
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pru inthe word pruvam (edict iv, lime 4), 
ord ., is brdhamana (ed. iv, lines 246). 
crt ys “ vrachha (edict ii, line 8), 
Bitty) roman (edict iv, line I). 
ord y=» = aahasrdud — (edict i, line 9). 
From this it will be seen that this system of 
joining letters together is irregular and quite 


distinct from that in use in the Western Indis 
Cave inscriptions, which are of a period subse- 
quent to this. The system observed in later 
times was to join the letters according to the 
order of pronunciation, But this is not the 
case in the Girnir inscription. The method 
observed therein seems to be simply that of 


joining letters in the manner that seemed most 


convenient for the purpose without regard to 
the order of their au in anciation. 
Thos we have rea and era in the words 
sarvaira and crachhd written in the same 





Again, this want of system is not confined to 
the compound of other letters with ra, but 
prevails universally in all compound letters; 
aS for instance, in writing rya in vydpid and 
vyanjanato, it is put together thus J, 4, which 
in the nsval way according to the later aystem 
would be read yea. This is also the case in 
respect to sfa in the words tistanio and others. 
From these examples, however, it should not 
be inferred that the system has always inverted 
the order of the consonants; in several cases 
they are correctly combined as pia in the word 
vydptd, sta in asti, and dea in deddasa, &e. 

This extraordinary mode of combining con- 
sonants leads ns to think of two questions, viz., 
(1) whether it was owing to the alphabet being 
only newly introduced when the inscriptions 
were engravod, or (2) whether it was merely a 
mistake on the part of the writers. The latter, 
however, doea not seem to be the canse, for we 
know that so important a task as that of 
engraving such religious edicts must have been 
entrusted as usual to some minister of religion, 
(Dharma Mahimiatras,) by King Ado ka, and so 
it is highly improbable that such mistakes as 
these could have escaped his notice. | 





dependent discoverers, but M. Senart has had the priority in 
publication. The Pandit's facsimile of the fret edict from 
Kapure-di-garkl is a most important addition to our know. 
ledge.—Ep. 
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Transcript and comparison of the firat Edict of Aioka’s rook inscriptions at Girnée, Kalai, and 
Kapure-di-garhi, 
Giradr. Kalai. Kapwre-di-garki, 


oy ce ee) ER at Ee en eee 










tat fesarftar fear at fR- 
eared =| Pt fata [ arefvay] arena 
(9: Ty aril FasaI are C2] rt “te it Ft earn sear acai 
ft ct ear fe arar ara 


[7] qaraeT Tale Sari far SUNS NN ee ware Sart fray erate war 
eee 






eer ae ee 

[7] pas raat wear ger rar fraerear apie (ga beget ae ch cc ee 
Reale merarala lala 

() ears freer Raat cst | tart fever freer ata | ear fers rata it agq- 
agers 4- aqieqd 4- a © 

] ef rPravacans anc-| afr areca setthry ay eft oforalaacar. ... . 
iy qarara | : grea | 

C°] & aa we Ot ea Le aka bea @ tala cer at [°) aapafa 
fafeaar at ca oT- aan fair aa o- Referer ser a[ a} ar- 





C') oT arore qarara arate | ait areirara C*) ga aye oe Bry 
CAT TT GF Ta fr ae 7 
OD athe eee ara Re A aH ae ce 


Ter + ahr. qf a waht | vara anivafa, 
Sanskrit. 
Girndr. Kiilsi, Kapwure-di-garAt, 





frqetiar tn fear re = fyarefiray Sfear sa 7 w- Ua sear st a a- 
7 ¥- 

Pad it area meat | Raat atta area cetaes: =| Rag afte arene qetaez: 

qT Waa: HAM AGH (Cas aT oT: RET) A HTT ATT: HAT ACHT 





fe rar: fe ars: 
wars Tet Sarat firs: e-| ware Sarat fe: fraeal war | warsreT Barat fa: facaif 
aa zat Wal saat 
* Accordia to Banekyis rule, the verb srt, which is in the 4 Pitue (Sanskrit ‘Petuhu) if in the 6th 





aod governed: by the nominatire acind j4, Sanskrit it is pot in general use; according to the Sansky 

a ia in the piaral, shonld aleo be oral, santi; bat | rule H ought to be in the third enea, an Pitrd: Kritd. How. 

when it Mp rteanfh gu atinnag ay beanedlegd iis oem in | ever in Pralrits dialects which : al i 

Plaral. So im this case it w probably used as such. the Sanskrit, the practice of using 6th caso in such matters 
i Very common. 
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= Se 


Fever Rowetirat ce: 1 ger fewer Rrecfinat um: | geryfiwe fwetrdt U1 ge 


syed 4- 


git 

aqaq aed weed fataar az 
Tq OT- 

Of eat AT Zt AAC- | WT ares 
#r aT: arte ata ar 


“f q: | alt 


i, 





qaia 





Ti Tye: Cay at sOM:| a Be Cate sy za: oro war zw: 


TAS eT | oa 


Translation. 

This edict of religion is caused to be written 
here by King Piyadasi* (Priyadar#), beloved 
of the gods. No* rite of making burnt offerings 
18 to be performed by putting to death living 
beings and no convivial meetings should be 
held. King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, 
certainly perceives much evil® in convivial 
meetings. Convivial meetings held by (the) 


father of King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, are 


believed to be unobjectionable (hy him). Former- 
ly several hundreds of thousands of animals 


were slanghtered daily in the kitchens of King | 


Piyadas, beloved of the gods, for the sake uf 
soup, but now, when this edict of religion is 
written, only three animals are killed for the sake 


of soup, two peacocks and one deer: the deer, | 


however, not always. These three animals, even, 
shall not be killed hereafter. 


Frewmarke, 


In the Girnir inseription the word lipt is | 


written with € long, and the adjective iyam pre- 
fixed to it ia in the feminine gender, aa in the 
words Jyan dhame-lipi, but farther on, in the 
same edict, this adjective ia put in the masculine, 
in the words iad cy dhenia-lipi, Thia cir- 
cumstance shows that the word [ipl was used both 
in tho feminine and in the mascoline genders in 
the Saurashtra dialect, while throughout the 
Kalai inscription the word is used only in the 





8 

* This passage is written differently in the Kapure-di- 
garhi mecriplion tims :—Apaah dhrara-lipidewinam p ride 
rano likAdpitd hidd. * This edict bo Bei re of king Piya 


king daring hin lifetime or eahsequently. 
* To the Giron i this ae is a8 tronslated 
above, while in the Kilsi and Kapare-dipactt coor at 


| safead aq- 





aay AAT oT- rT | 
Tae Et AAU AAL AM: eA AAA A aM: y 
airy 


STlata a- 


Wart 
Tal 77 TH T- 






| er 





| feminine gender, and in the Ka Ppuredi-garhi 


one it is masculine throughout. 

The title Devdndmpiya or Priya means * beloved 
of the gods,” but it was usually applied to great 
kings in carly times. It was also, it appears, used as 
a common name for kings, as is the case in Edict 
VIL of the Elsi inscription. It occurs in the 
Girndr inscription thus ; Atikdntarh antares Rdjdno 
vihdraydidm iieydeu, i.2. “from long time ago kings 
Were going out on pleasure trips ;* for which in 
the KAlsi inscription we read Afikanéana eeuater tama 
decdnaripiyd wvihdla ydldm nikhamisn, meaning: 
“ance long ago, Devilnampiyas were Fong out 
on pleastire trips." In some of the Stirs of 
the Jainas, wo find the title Devdnupiya used 


for great kings, which is no doubt S corral 


of the word Decdaanpriya, In the Vedi (Sans. 
Aupepdtika) Sdtra this title is applied to the name 
of king Konika, son of Bimbisdra or 
Srenika, thus:-— | 


TH Faye Nat ee qe Tart Ter 2 oy 


Tua | weet Frylrm seq Feit, wet Fy. 


Terai set diets, meet Rarqiera eet arti. 


| Hey Farrar Tat aireit — — — — Bay aah 


In place of * the king beloved of the gods," an 


changed thus, in Kili: Na Kiehhd de Alah aaa 
vie aod Kapare-di-garhl : ao hehe ies ne 
re—" no bart offer ming bein ila 
Ba os ean 

_In the G fnecmption “evil” isin thei beer 
while both in the Killsi and Kaporesdi wea it is plural ; 
also in tho KAlsi and Girndr versions the pumas, gated 


in convivial meetings.” Supatiews is rons 
krit sdpdrthdys, which pia wie ie maka of acne 


goog yfeapery payee ey 


y . - abiky Wey 
KITE pa Are the LLY , ruc reatonsuetl dy rw ALSAY | 


w bh SOSLA ey 
un Liew Ve kbdav vd bisa 


rf | : Lgl, , 
aE S rere" 


‘THAYER aanavs t 








wyNWIO * 


SNOILdIAOSNI VAHOSV AHL AO LOIGA LSald 


Arm, 1881.) 





cecurs in the Girnir inseri 


“king” being omitted in it, 

Instead of idha, i.e. “here.” in the Girnfr in- 
scription, the KAlsi and the Kapure-di-garht ones 
have hida, Idha seems to be a corruption of the 
Sanskritafra, which ia corrupted into #7 in the 
modern Mahariishtri dinlect, and /idd appears 
to be a corruption of the Sanskrit tha, which 
has become Aidd in the modern Kachhi dialect, 

In the Kapore-di-garht and KAlsi versions the 
words “for the sake of soup" are omitted. 

In the Kiilsi copy in place of the phrase so pt 
maga, i.e. “the deer however” of the Girndr in- 
scription, the phrase se pi ye mige, ie. “the one 
which is the deer however” occurs. 
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ption, it is only “the | 
beloved of the gods” in the Kalsi one, the word 
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Tu the Kapure-di-garht inscription, the numbers 
of the animals slaughtered daily in the king's 
kitchen are given in figures also thus :—" Pencocks 
two, 2, deer 1." 

It is to be particularly noted that the peacock, a 
very common bird in India, ia excluded from the 
list of birds to which Adoka has given a promise 
of safety in hia Ldf edicts. This circumstance 
seems probably to have some connection with 
the surname Mauryaofhis family, on account 
of some particular ancestral rite of sacrificing 
peacocks, a rite which Agoka could not have 
given up so easily. We see in the abovo edict 


that he could do without sacrificing a deer 
sometimes, but not a single day without killing 






peacocks. 


BY REV. 8. BEAL, B.A. 


There is a Chinese book in two parts called . 
KF’ iu-fa-ko-sing-chiian, which contains brief 


memoirs of Chinese Buddhist priests who visited 
India during the early period of the T'ang dy- 
nasty (618 a.p.—907 a.p.)—written by I-tsing 

Altogether there are fifty-six names recorded 
in the index of the work, and I wi!l proceed to 
give a brief summary of the history of each 
name, though not always in the order of the 
Chinese record. 

I. Yiian Chan: 
The Doctor ¥Yiian Chan, a Shaman, was a 


native of Sien-chang of Tai-chau. His Indian | 
name wis Prakisgamati. He was of distin- 


guished descent both on his father's side and that 
of his maternal grand-father. Arrived at man- 
hood he determined to forsake the world, and 
become priest. He porposed to visit the sacred 
places existing in India, and-for the purpose of 
religious lectures there. And so in the middle 
of the Chéng-kwan period (638 a.p.) he pro- 
ceeded to the Ta-hing-shing Temple, and there 
in the placy where Hian Ching had tanght 
he gave himself to the study of Sanskrit 
literature. 


Then taking his religious staff he wended to 


the west, purposing to visit the spot where 

Buddha taught in the Jetavana Monastery. 
Leaving Kin-chau (Lan-chow) he crossed 

the “drifting sands,” and passing through the 


Iron Gates, he ascended the snowy peaks till he | 





reached the Fragrant Lake; and then pressing 
forward with fixed determination he passed 
through Sha-li and the Tukhira country, 
and so through Tibet, where Wen-shing-kung 


ruled, he traversed North India, and gradually 


arrived at Jalandhara. But before re | 
this place they were threatened by robbers in 
A narrow pass. Bout by the influence of some 
sacred words, the robbera were pnt to sleep, 
and so they escaped. Passing four years in 
the Jalandhara country, the M ung king 
(Mongol king) earnestly pressed the pilgrim 
into his service, and during that period studied 
with him Sanskrit literature, Aftor this, pass- 
ing southward he arrived at the Mahibodhi 


| district (Mngadha), where he spent four years. 


Deeply regretting that he was not permitted to 
meet the immediate person (of Buddha), ho 
nevertheless paid reverence to all the vestiges of 
his presence, and after studying various books he 
wenton tothe Nalands monastery sin, 


| three years in this place he met two priests. one 


called Shing-sien, the other Ratnaof Ceylon, (or it 
may be“ a priest of Ceylon."") After this, ascend- 
ing the Ganges, the king of the Mang (Shan 
for Mwng in the text) detained him in his capital 
at the temple called Sin-ch 4, for three years, 
Finally, in consequence of the Chinese ambas- 
traversed more than 10,000 lis, Once again, in 
the middle of the Lin-téh period (665 a.n,), he 
set out to Kasmir in company with a Brahman 
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Lo-kia-yih-to and others. Maawwly a escap- 
ing death by robbers, he arrived in North India, 
and there again met the Chinese ambassador, 
who commissioned Y ian Chau and his com- 
panion Lo-kia-yi h-to to go to Western India, 
to the country known as Lo-ti.* Passing 


through Balkhthey cametothe NavaVihara, | 


where they paid reverence to the water pitcher 
of Buddha and other relics. Passing thence 
through the region of Sin-tu and the Dard 
people, they remained for four years with the 
Mung king, after which they went to the 
district of the Vajrisanna (Magadha) and 
also the Nalanda Temple. Thence retarn- 
ing through Nepal and EKapisa, owing to the 
difficulties of the road during the period of 
hostilities with the Arabs, they went back and 
traversing India again Yuan Chan finally died 


in the country of Amari vat in Central India, | 
| residence. In short all the different districts 


aged 60 and odd years. 
II. Hiewi Tun. 

Hwui Lun, a master (of the law), was a 
native of Sin-ko (Corea), His Indian name 
was Prajtiavarman. 
ie inflamed with a desire to perform a 

mage to the sainted spots of his religion. 
Taking ship he arrived in Fuhkeén, and thence 
gradually journeying forward came to Loyang, 
There he was commissioned by the Emperor to 





follow the steps of Y fian-chan, who had gone — 


to the Western Countries, and, haying found 
him, to attend him as servant. 

-Having undertaken this, he went from place 
to place, paying homage to the sacred spots of 
his religion. 


Amarivat(orAmarabid?), Thence going 
eastward he visited the convent called Ton- 
ho-lo-sse, belonging to North India. This 
temple was originally built by the Tou-ho-lo 
peoples (the Tokhari ?) for the accommodation 
of their fellow countrymen. It is very rich and 
well supplied with all necessaries for food and 
convenience, so that no other can surpass it in 
this respect. The temple is called Gand hira- 
sands. Here Hwui Ion remained for the pur- 
pose of stadying the Sanskrit langnage. 


All priests who come from the North occupy 
this temple, as the Superior of it is a man of 


He quitted his own | 





He dwelt for ten years in the | 
convent called Sin-ché, in the country of | 


| great learning. They call the Temple T a- 


heio (i.2. * Great learning’). Tothe west of the 
temple is another belonging to the country of 
Kapisa. This temple is also very rich, and 


celebrated for the learning of its priests, who 


excel in the Little Vehicle. Buddhist monks of 
the North also dwell here. This temple is 
called Guna-charita," To the N.. E. of 
the great Bodhi (the temple just named) about 
a couple of stages, is another temple called 
Chalukya. 

This is the one which was formerly built by 


aking ofthe Chalukya kingdom in South 


India. This temple thongh poor is remarkable 
for the religions life ofits inmates. In more 
recent times a king called Jih-kwan (‘' Son- 
army, ) built a new temple by the side of the 
old one, which is now getting finished, and in 
which many priests from the South take their 


(of India and its neighbourhood) have temples 
erected for the entertainment of priests belong. 
ing to the respective countries—all, except 
China, which has none: and so we pass and 
return under great difficnities. 

Forty stages or so to the eastward of this 
we come to the Nalanda Temple. First 
taking the Ganges and descending it, we reach 
the Mrigaéikhavana Temple. Not far 
from this isan old temple, the foundations of 
which alone remain—it is called the China 
Temple. The old story goes that this temple 
was built by Srigupta Maharaja for the 
use of priests from Chine. At this time there 
were some Chinese monks, twenty or so im 
number, who, having wandered away from 
Sz’chuen by the road known as Ko-yang (?) 
came out near the Mahibodhi amd there offered 
their worship. The king, moved with reverence 
on account of their piety, gave them a village of 
considerable extent, where they might remain 
and finally setile—twenty-foor placea in all. 
Afterwards the Tang priesta having died ont, 
the village and its land attached came into the 
possession of aliens, and now three persons 
belonging to the M figavana Temple occupy’ 
it. This occurred about 500 years ago or so. 
The territory now belongs to the king of 
can ae whose name is Divavarma. 





| pine eae Or Ee "Mbeki cf sea Aci aeneecaak Liana ok ts dios, eladiats the Northern 


Armen, 1881.) 


He has 
the villagers to avoid the expense of keeping 
it up, as he would have to do, if many priests 
of China came there. 

The Vajrisana Mahibodhi Temple is 
the same as the one built by a king of Ceylon, 
in which priests of that country formerly dwelt. 








given back the temple and its land to 
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Going seven stages or so to the N. E. of this 
temple we come to the Nalanda Temple, 
which was built by an old king, Sri Sakya- 
ditya, for the benefit of a Bhikshu of North 
India, called Rijabhaga, ‘This temple has 
been completed by a succession of kings, and is 
now one of the most splendid in India. 





CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.8.A. 
(Continued from p. 90.) 


VIL 


We have seen how, on the death of Yessu- | 


gei Khan, the Mongols, led by the Tsijut 
under their chief Terkutai Kiriltak, 
deserted his young son Temujin. Anba- 
khai the chief of the Taijat had formerly 


been the supreme roler of Mongolia, and it was | 


natural that his descendant should now succeed 
to the broken heritage; bnt, as we have scen, 
none of the Taijut chiefs were anxious for this 
honour, and it would seem that a very con- 
siderable power in consequence passed to 
Chamuk ha, the head of the Jajirat or Juriat 
tribe, who joined with the chief of the Kirais in 
helping Temujin to recover his wife, He 


seems to have become the most important 


chief on the river Onon, and, as we are expressly 
told in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, had control of 
the proper subjects of Temujin himself. The 
latter now went to live with him. They were 
apparently both young, and had long been close 


friends, so close that Chamukha is constantly — 


referred to as Chamukha anda, anda meaning a 
life-and-death friendship among the Mongols. 
It is ratified solemnly by an exchange of presents, 
&c. In this case the friendship had began when 
Temojin was eleven years old. The two had 
when Chamukha gave his friend a stone from 
the mosk deer," Temnjin returned a ball of 
copper(?). Afterwards when the two boys 
amused themselves with archery, Chamukha gave 
his friend an arrow, having a point that would 
rattle, made out of cows’ horn, while Temujin 
presented him with one made of cypress wood, 


renewed, and Temujin pot a golden scarf he 


p28. Abalphhe sayy it moana Mongol and Usbek one 





. byenary al of 


had obtained among the Merkit about his 
friend, and also presented him with a mare 
which had been sterile for some years. Chamu- 
kha gave him in return a similar scarf he had 
taken from the Merkit Dair Ussun and also a 
white horse. They had a feast together at 
Khorkhon Akhjubur under the thick trees, and 
afterwards slept under the same blanket, The 
two friends lived thus together for about a yeur 
and a half. One day, as they were sitting 
together in front of a kibitka, Chamukha used 
an enigmatical expression which it is difficult 
to understand, and which was not anderstood 
by his companion. He said, “If we stop at 
the mountain the horses will get forage, if at 
the ravine the sheep and lambs will get it.” 
Temujin, who was perplexed by the words, rode 
up to his mother to ask her to explain them, 
but before she could answer, his wife Burtd 
intervened, and said: In regard to this Chamu- 
kha, people havesaid that he loves the new and 
hates the old. He is tired of us. His words 
conceal some illwill against us. It is better 
we shonld not stay; we had better get away 
during the night.* The fact was that « natural 
jealousy had arisen between the two chiefs who 
were both ambitious. Temujin had doubtless 
designs of his own. He could not forget the 
position his father had filled, and to which he 
was the natural heir, and he had no donbt 
spent the previous few months in secnring 
the adhesion of a large number of partizans. 
This we gather from what followed. Chama- 
kha, on the other hand, was naturally of an 
envious disposition, and was, in fact, styled 
Sechen.” Rashidu'd-dir. has preserved some 


aul ic cquivatont ia ail and 
Person 


} ‘wi . equivalent to the Arabic 
the Ti ren ba-khired. In his day, be anys, it was 
slid to a good opr (op. sted. Destin pp 
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Biki of the Merkit once harried his camp, Fora 
while he wandered about with but 30 companions, 
and at longth in his distress sent an appeal 


to Tokhtoa, offermg to acknowledge him as 


his father, The Intter accepted his offer, 
undertook to protect him, and restored him his 
followers. Te often deceived his amirs by his 
sinooth words, ao that they wereastonished at his 
skill. Once having noticed a sparrow sitting 
on its nest ina willow, he marked the spot. 
The next day he went as if by chance, and took 
the amirs with him, and said : Last year I passed 
this way, and noticed a sparrow bnilding its 
nest in this very willow, let us look and see if 
there isa nest there again, and if it contains any 
young ones. He looked into the bush, when ont 
flew a sparrow, and there assuredly was a 
nest with young ones in it. The amirs who, 
we must confess, must have been rather naive, 
were astounded at his apparently extraordi- 
hary memory in recognizing the identical bush. 
On another occasion he presented himself on a 
day when, according to custom, no one was seen 
by Tokhtoa Biki,and when, therefore, the guards 
were negligent. He entered his tent with 30 
men and found him alone. Tokhtos was very 
much afraid, and felt he waa at his mercy. 
He therefore asked him why he had come with 


his men, as his gasrd knew nothing abont it, | 


and were not on the look-ont, He replied he 
only went to see whether the latter were in fact 
Vigilant or not. At these words Tokhtoa was 
still more disconcerted, and he accordingly 
administered to Chamukha a sclemn oath in 
which, according to custom, the latter poured 
kumiz out of a golden bowl on to the ground 
and promised never to hart Tokhtoa, who then 
restored him all his family and property, and 
he once more returned to his yurt.*. Such was 
the person with whom Temujin now commenced 
along and bitter feud. We are told in the Yuan- 
chao-pi-shit that on leaving Chamukha’s camp 
on his way homewards he passed through that 
of the Taijut who were afraid, decamped and 
joined his rival. His people captured a boy 





* Heresine, vol. I, pp. 201 and 202; Erdmann, Temud- 
schin, pp. 225-295. - 
" Op cit. p, 50. 


* The name Bargut or Barghut of Rashido'd-dn ix also 
read Terghuat or Torgat by Beresine and Vou mer, and 
thie may be the tribe bere meant. 


* The Bayaa were no doubt the Bayaut of Rashido'd-din 
divided by him into the Jids Baywut, living on the river 
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(Arner, 1881. 
named Kokochu, whom they had left behind, 
and gave him to Temujin’s mother Khoilun.* 
Temujin was now joined by a number of 
chiefs with their followers, who are enumerated 
inthe Yuau-ch'ao-pi-shi. They comprised the 
three brothers K hachiun, Kharakhaiand 
Kharaldai, who belonged to the clan Tokhu- 


| rann (the Tukrant of Rashid u'd-din) of the tribe 


Jelair, Ehadaan, Daldurkhan and 
five others of the tribe Tarkhu.* From the 
tribe K ian there went tohim Mungetn, with his 
son Ungur and others, and also people from the 
Chanshiutand Bayan” From the tribe 
Balura’ there went to him Khobilai and 
Khodusi. From the tribe Mankhu (the 
Mankgut of Rashid) he was joined by Jedai 
and Dokholkhu. Rashid associates the 
Mankgnt with the Nuyaking or WNutakina 
and Urut. He tells us that in the time of 
Temujin the two latter were the allies of the 
Taijut. The chief of the Urut at this time 
was Udut Berdut,’ who often fonght with 
Temujin, One of his principal amirs was 
Jeda Noyan.’© The Mankgut sided with the 
Taijat, except Khuilidar Seshen, whom Erdmann 


calls Khobuldan Sajan, asd who went over 


to Temaojin with his clients and dependents, 
and they became anda. Of Jeda Noyan 
Rashid says it was reported as follows, Among 
the Urut there were three brothers. Two of 
them formed the resolution to join the Taijat, 
The third, however, who did not see that there 
was any cause of quarrel with Temnujin, refosed 
to join them, wherenpon his eldest brother fell 
upon and shot him and his slaves, and appro- 
priated all his property and children. One of 
his wives of the tribe Bargat, who lived close 
by, had a suckling whom she managed to secrete 
and to preserve from damage. When the Tai- 
jut were conquered by Temnjin, she gave 
him the name Jeda, and sent him to him, He 
was well received, and was made the overchiof 
of the Urat and Mankgut, over which tribes 
his descendants continued to rule till the 14th 
century. He was one of the great amirs of 
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the ight wing aad wanstyled J edaN oven 


There can be little doubt that the Jeda of this 
notice is the abovenamed Jedai of the Fuan- 
ch'ao-pi-shi, Let ua now return to the list of 
Temojin's allies as given in the latter anthority. 
These comprised a younger brother or relutive of 
the Alura (the Arulat of Rashidu'd-din) Boorchn 
Ogelian. From the Uriankhs came the younger 
brothers of Jelmi, Chaurkhan and Subutai. The 
latter became very famous in later days and is 
known to the western writers as Subutai Beha- 
dur. From the tribe Besu (the Baisat of Rashid- 
u'd-din)"* came Digai and Khuchugur. Rashid 
calls them Teke or Dega and Kajukur, and says 
that their father having been killed by the Taijut 
their mother Baida Khatan brought the orphans 
to Temujin. The former was given charge of the 
stallions and the latter of the mares of the Im- 
perial stableg. The latter was also given the title 
of Terkhan. Their mother saperintended the 
Imperial kumis." To return to the Yuan-ch'ao- 
pi-ehi. We read that there came from the tribe 
Suldu, Chulgutai, Taki and Daiichindai. From 
the tribe Jelair, Sechidomokh and Arkhai- 
khasarbala with hia two sons. From the tribe 
Khuankhotan (the Khongkhoiot or Kunegkiat 
of Rashidn'd-din) Sueiketu, Sukeke, Jegai, and 
Jeun, Neudai and Chakhaanbuga; Kingiyadai 
came from the tribe Olkhuna, to which Tema- 
jin's wife Burté belonged; Sechiur from the 
tribe Khorola or Kurula, to which his mother 


belonged ; Mochibeduun from the tribe Dorbé — 


and Buta or Boda from the tribe Tkireson, 
ic. the Tkeras or Ankiras of Rashidu'd-din. 
About Badu we read in the work translated 
by DeMailla who calls him Podn, that he lived 
near the river Ergune,"* and was renowned as 
a famons archer both on foot and on horseback. 
Temujin wishing to secare his alliance sent 
him one of his trusted followers named Char- 


chetan. Podu received this envoy with hononr, — 


killed o sheep to entertain him, and as his horse 
was wearied with its journey, he provided him 


with a fresh one fromamong hisown. Temnujin | | 
above notice. The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi says that 
| when K horchi joined the young Mongol chief, 


was so pleased with this reception that he deter- 
mined to bind him closer to himself, and offered 
pie Ske ye eee 
1) Beresine, vol. I, pp. 189 and 190; Erdmann, 
pp. 219-000. PERLE Ree eee 
11 So read by Erdmann; Beresine, vol. I, p- 307, 
ete Recetine, vol. I, ppeai2and 213; Erdmann, pp. 22 
and 20, 


him. his sister Tiemolan ¢.¢. Tumalun in-marri- 


age. Podu was flattered, and hesent his relative 
Yepukiatai with a courteous message, in which 
he compared Temnjin’s friendship to the glory 
of the sun breaking from behind a bank of 
clonds or a spring balmy breeze breathing over 
wintry ice. Temujin having learnt that Podo 
had thirty horses, and intended one half of them 
as a present for himself as an equivalent for his 
favour, saidto Yepukiatai: To speak of giving 
and taking when we are making an alliance, is 
to use the language of traders. Our old folk say 
it is difficult to unite two hearts and souls into 
one. It is this which I propose to do. My 


purpose is to subject all the hearts of this 


district and to extend my conqnests even for- 
ther, and that the tribe of K ie liei,"* of which 
Podn is chief, will help me faithfally. This is all 


—Tnsk. He thereupon sent Podo his sister. Some 


timeafter Tatsilatai, (? the Jajirats) Tsachnaand 
Toyei having marched at the head of 30,000 
men against Podn, their neighbour, he sent to 
inform Temujin, but meanwhile sneceeded in 
defeating them himself, and compelled them to 
range themselves under his banner. His ally was 
about to march to the resene, when he heard of 
his victory."* To continue our list of Temujin’s 
allies from the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, Weare told he 
was further joined by Junshai from the tribe 
Nayakin, by Jurkhoan from the tribe Orona,"* by 
Sukhusechanand Kharachar with their families 
from the tribe Barulas. From the tribe of Barin 
there joined him Khorchi, the old Usun, and 


| Kokososi with the whole clan of Menan Baarin, 


Rashid" says that in the time of Temojin the 
chief of the Barins was Nabagaor Nayuka Noyan, 
who in his youth was called Naba or Baba Jusar. 
Jusur, he says, means a hypocrite and an 
insolent barefaced man. He lived to a very 
old age, and died over a hundred years old, in 
the days of Ogotai Khakan. He was perhaps the 
old Usun just named from the Yuan-cl'ao-pi-ehi, 
He was in the service of Temaojin with his two 
sons, Naya or Baba and Alak. Alak had a son 
Kukja, who was probably the Kokososi of the 
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he remarked tohim that Buduantsar was the 


common ancestor of himselfand Chamukha 


by one wife, and that it was therefore perhaps 
natural that he should have clang to the latter, 


but he hed had a dream in which he saw a 
white cow attack the yurts and kibitkas of 
Chamukha with its horns, and break one of 


them in doing so. It then tore up the ground 


before Chamakha, and bellowed ont to him to re- 


store it its horn, Thereupon a strong and horn- 
less bull came along from the road along which 
Temujin's kibitka was travelling, and roared out 
that heaven had decreed that the latter should be 
the ruler of the empire. This dream had deter- 
mined his decision. He then went on to say, 
If you make yourself the ruler of the empire, 
what will yon do for me? Temujin replied 
that if he in fact became the rnler of the empire, 
he would make hima ftemnik, i.e. a governor of 
10,000 houses.” Ehorc hi replied thatatem- 
nik's place was but a poor reward for such an 
important piece of news as he had given him, 
and he asked that in addition he might be 
allowed free choice of 30 lovely maidens and 
to have whatever he asked besides. 

To revert again to the list of his friends, 
Temujin was also joined by Khunan and 
others from the tribe Genigesy and by Daritai 
Utjigen from the tribe Jadar. He was Temujin's 
uncle, and the tribe.Jadar was probably a 


clan of the Mongols proper. Rashid tells us 


he at first joined his nephew, but afterwards, as 
we shall see, separated from him.” From the 
tribe Sakaut™ there joined him Mnilkhalkhu. 
The Sakant formed a section of the Barins. 
When Temujin made Biki the chief of the latter 
tribe, a free ungkwn (which was apparently a 
position like that of a terkhan, involving special 
privileges), he was privileged to sit in the court 
above the rest, and, like the royal princes, 
took his position on the right-side. His horses 
were mingled with those of Temujin, As he 
reached a very great age, Temujin ordered 
that « Sakaut should always stand beside a 
horse when Biki wished to take a ride, so that 


he might the more easily mount, whence the 
Sakauts were called the Biki’s equerries. They 


a 


__™ Palladius mngyests that the title is of Khitan or Jurji 


Erdmann, Temudschin, 
mt The Sukayut of Rashid. =" 








vol. I, pp. 196-100; Erdmann, op, cit. 


repudiated this expression, however, and urged 
that the whole thing wasa joke. In Temnjin's 
army two brothers, belonging to the Sakant, 
named UkerGalji or Kilji and Gudus or Khudun 
Gulji or Kilji, commanded Aazaras in the left 
wing.” Temujin was also joined by Sor- 
khatuchjorki with his two sons, Sacha-biki and 
Daichu, belonging to the clan Jurki; by 
Khuchar Biki, the son of Nigun Taishi; and 
by Altan Utjigen, son of Khutala or Khutlugh 


| Ehakan,—all three near relatives of his own. 


The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi tellsus the various allies 


| and friends above named joined Temujin 


when he was encamped at the little river 
Kimurka™ in the district of Aitkharakhana. 


— Thence he moved his camp and reached the place 


Gurilgn near the river Sangur,** and finally 
halted at Kharajurige close to lake Kokonur. 
This lake I cannot find on the maps, bot it was 
Probably north of the Kernlon and near the 
river Sanghir. He now seems to have had a 
very considerable following, and proceeded to 


Organize the nation in an elaborate manner. 


According to Rashid he divided it into 


| tumana, hasaras, sadehs, and dehas, and alto- 


gether they formed 13 guwrans or brigades.™ 
Rashid uses the name guran for these divisions, 
and tells us it was equivalent to khalkhah, 
which meant a ring, circle, or mass of men 
under a leader.** The gurans answered accord- 
ing to Von Hammer to the rings among 
the Avars. Erdmann compares them to the 
Greek phalanxes and the solid squares of 
modern tactics. Over each guran was set o 
gurkhan. The thirteen gurkhans with their 
followers are thus enumerated by Rashid- 
u'd-din ;— 

1. Olan Eke,or Khoilun, Temujin's 
mother, with her immediate relatives and de- 
pendents. After his father's death Temnjin 
married his mother to Menglik Echigeh of tho 





| tribe Urnaut, and appointed him a commander 


of the Right Wing." 
2. Te mn jin with his amirs and following a 
3. Rashid-u'd-dinassignsthisguranto Bura- 
ju Bakhadur,™ the descendant of Sam- 
Khajian, hrother of Khabnl Khin who com- 
© Vide | 
os i.e. the | 





ir, tide ante, 
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18, Kendu: Chino'end Ulukchin 
Chino the children of Jerke-lin-gun. The 
Huang-yuan calls them Nidu-chino and Yuili.” 

The people of Te m uj in were thus organized 
in military fashion. It was at this time, as we 
read in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, that his relatives 
Altan, Khuchar, and Sacha-biki, having congult- 
ed with the rest of the nation went to him, and 
- said—* We wish toproclaim youas our Emperor, 
When you become so, we will be the foremost 
in your battles with your nnmerous enemies, and 
if we capture any lovely women or horses, they 
| Shall belong to you. We will surrender to you 
the game we secure in the hunt, and if we dis- 
obey you in war, or canse yon trouble in peace, 
then you may appropriate our wives and posses- 
sions, and leave nsoutin the aninhabited waste.” 
Having spoken thus, they proclaimed Temujin 
| Emperor, and named him Chinghiz. Palladius 
remarks that it is probable the Mongols had 
had no Khakan since the death of Khutlugh- 
This custom of giving an Imperial title ho 
thinks they derived from the Chinese, who, in 
addition to their proper family name, take an 
honorary name when they accept the dignity of 
Emperor. The name now adopted by Temajin 
is written Dachinggiz E han by Enimann, 
whence I, in my history of the Mongols, wrote it 
commanded the Darlegin tribe Bayaut. The | Jingis, but my friend Professor Schott as- 
Huang-yuan assigns this guran to the children | sures me tho proper orthography should be 
of Khodutn Mannara, Munge and Kejurge. | Chinghis. Visdelou, who writes the name 

9. Daritai Utjigin Temujin’s uncle, | Tchim-khis-khan, says that he had known a 
Kuchar his cousin the son of Nigan Taishi, and | Mongol who was deemed a proficient in his own 
Dado or Dalu, one of his relatives, with the | language, and whoreported thaton the day when 
Dogolats s Nirun tribe, and also the Darlegin | Chinghiz was proclaimed Emperor ofall Tartary, 
tribes Nukaz, Khorkhan, Sagait and Ujin or | a peacock perched on his tent. This was ac- 
Bijin. The Huang-ynansays Tashintai Khochar, | counted a marvellous occurrence in so cold a 
with the tribes Khudolan, Nigus, Kholukhan | climate, and in the midst of the army. In 
and Sakhai, formed this guran, | memory of the prodigy, the people gave him 

10. Juchi Khan the son of Kbutlngh | the styleof Tchingkhis, expressing by the 
Khiin and his followers. The Huang-yuan calls | words which have no actoal meaning, the noise 
him Jochi the son of Kulantoki Khin. made by a peacock with its wings when flying.” 

11, Altsncalled Antan inthe Huang-yuan, | Guubil has a similar story, only he identifies 
also a son of Khotlagh Khan with his people. | the bird with the phomis or king of the birds." 

12, Dakha Bakhadur of the Nirun | The story travelled a long way and we find it 
tribe, whose name is spelt Khgegkhoyot by | reported in the pages of the Armenian monk 
Berezine and Kanegkiatby Erdmann, With | Malakia, who tells us the angel of the Diyine com- 
him was the Niran tribe Suken or Sukat, The | mand appeared to the Tartars in the form of an 
Huang-ywan assigns the guran to Khulan and | eagle with golden wings, and called out in their 
Todnan. tongue to their chief Chankz to draw near. He 


© Beresine, vol. Il, pp. 4 and 95; Erdmann, pp. 261 and * Op. rit. 34. 
262; Huang-yuan, pp. ate and Ld | 3 Op. cit. p. 12, pote L. 


sanded thie Jick tae, densath of ka Rican. With 4 
him were Mukhur Seared Bakari with the 








division to the dicseuaats of ; Khajalare Gi. a 
of Khajuli, brother of Khabul), Bentachu-bado, — 
Tabugé-i-din and Murkhn-khao-lan, with the 
tribes Atargin, Chakhnlan and Kholula. 

4. The children of Sorgodu or Surkata 
Noyan, Derenge and his brother Kuridai who 
belonged to the Niruns and Kiats. They led 
the Nirun tribe Bodat. The Huang-yuan says 
the son of Siantun-kun Nayan Dilian with the 

Sand 6. The children of Surkhatu 
Yurkior Burgi, Sacha Biki, and his brother 
Taicho, with the Jelairs, The Huany-yuan ap- 
parently omits these two gurans, which accounts 
for its list deacribing only 11 although it says 
there were 13 gurans in all. 

7. Otojuokhnu Dorlangi also a Kiat, 
with his people. This name is apparently cor- 
rupt. Erdmann reads it Utaju-khuda-Ardengi. 
The Huang-ywan says this guran comprised the 
people of Jukhar and Akha. 

8. The children of Menggetu or Mungdo 
Kian, Jenkshot and his brothers who led Temu- — 
jin’s relatives, among others was Ungur who 
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went within a bowshot, whereupon the eagle 
dictated to him the divine laws, which are called 
yasa and gave him the title of Chanc Ghaian.™ 

A similar story again istold by Ssanang 
Setzen, who says the proclamation was made 
by the Arolad on the banks of the Kerulon. 
Before it took place, a five-coloured bird in the 
shape of a lark went for three mornings, and 
gat on a squared stone in front of the Royal 
yurt, and screamed out Chinggis Chinggis! 
which Temujin accordingly adopted as his 
middlename, his full title being Sutu Bogda 
Chitggis Khaghan, by which he was 
everywhere known. The stone upon which 
the bird had alighted thereupon suddenly flew 
asunder, and disclosed in ita midst the famous 
seal Khas Boo, which was a span in length and 





breadth, and bore a tortoise on one side and on | 
the other two interlaced dragons, the whole — , 
| name Chinghiz suggested by his Mongol friend 


being beautifally wronght.” 

In regard to the etymology of the name 
Chinghiz there have been many theories. It 
has been connected with fenghiz,a sea or great 
lake, and with ghakhai a pig.” Rashidu'd-din 
gives several explanations of it. In his 
account of the Urnaut he says the word ching is 
equivalent to the Arabic muste hekem,™ and that 
chinggiz is the superlative or plural of ching.** 
Again, in his account of the Awrilta: of the 
year 599 Hej. he says ching’’ means strong, 
powerful, and chinghiz is the superlative of the 
came word. Lastly, in his account of the 
Kuriltai of 602 he says the title Chinghiz was 
eqaivalent to that of Shahin Shah among the 
Persians. He also says ‘it was equivalent to 
Gurthan,’ te. strong and mighty Padishah.™ 
Khuandemir uses a couplet in these words :— 
“Notice that in the Mongol tongue the name 
of Chinghiz Khin means king of kings.”*" 
Schmidt in discussing the name says that ching 
does not in Mongol mean oe but is an 


—_— ae 


oF Op. sll. 71. The Persian writers who date the 
ailoption o of the t name in 1201-2, tell a different story. Joreni, 
the aotbor of the Jilun Kush, tells us thatat the bwriltas 
held in that year & Shaman called Gagjo, also tamed But 
Tengn or the a of God, who for several days in the 
saver’ winter baad ning over the mountains and 
ken to hit and declored 


been ram 

we Uha piven t ‘mid that God had 

h given the whole earth to os Feet, een yh es 
the nanw of Chinghia Khan ity artes 

the testimony of a 3 lamnir who bad told the story to 

ee ee Rashid-o'd-din tells ws Gugsu or 


he son ot amet to whom Chinghiz 
~ attor big father's death. wie 
~ fl to Chinghis himeelf 











‘adverb, meaning ‘fast, immovable,’ and he ex- 


plains it by the phrase ching bishirel, 4. e. 


the immovable faith.” Erdmann adopts this 


etymology, and styles his work “The history 


of Temujin, tho immovable or firm,” and com- 


pores this title with that borne by O no-wei, 
a chief of the Yen-Yen, whom I have elsewhere 
identified with the Kalmuks, who was styled 
86-lin-ten-ping-tu-fa-khan, i. ¢. the Khiin who 
has conquered and holds fast.“ I cannot 
adopt this etymology. Schmidt, who was a 
profound Mongol scholar, says distinctly that 
Chinghiz bas no meaning at all in Mongol.” 
This agrees with the statement of Ganbil, who 
says “ Tchingkisse n'est pas un mot Mongon, 
ce n'est qo'un son qui exprime le cri dont 
j'ai: park’,""" and of Visdelon, the profoundest 
Chinese scholar among the French Jesuits, 
who, after mentioning the etymology for the 


as above mentioned, goes on to say: “Cela me 
fait croire que ce titre fat emprunté d'one langue 
etrangére et inconna anx Mongols, dans laquelle 
il avait le sens que jes Chinois Ini donnaient,"’ 
He previously says that the Chinese explained the 
name as meaning Tien-si, 1.¢.given by heaven.** 
These facts make one the more readily accept 
the suggestion of the late Dorji Bansarof, who 


| was a Mongol by birth and a scholar, and who 
| urges that when Temnjin proclaimed himself 


Emperor he adopted the title used by the 
former sovereigns of the Hiung Nu, namely 
Chenyu or Shan-yu,of which Chinghiz wase 
corruption, in confirmation of which he adds that 
the Hinng Nu also styled their chief Tengri-kubn, 
i.¢, sm of heaven, Erdmann argoes against 
this conclnsion** of Bansarof, bnt it is accepted 
by Palladius, who says that any one who knows 


| how incorrectly the Chinese transcribe foreign 


names intotheirown tongue will not be surprised 
that Shan-ya should become Chinghiz. The 


as above, It was reported of him that he used to sit 
naked on the ice in the winter in o place called Uden 
Carwan, Tha 





Kerven or Uhon the coldest in those parts. 
Dae Caeioaee, iat he 68.8; Evimanss Bony 
ro i 
na prdmasa, op st tote 1 abi 
i. ¢. oDe fixed in 
* Erdmann, p. 601, ; 
3? Jing, os Erdmann writes it. 
Id. pp. G02-d0d. 
PR gr lige Mongols de ta Perse, p. 247, 
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apmelony a also remarkably Confirmed by a 


correspondence of Chinghiz Khin with the 


Taouist philosopher Ch'ang-ch’nn. In & 
phrase in one of the former's letters we read : 


seen.” In a note Palladins adds that the ex- 
sees proves that Chinghix considered the 
ancient Hiung Nn asthe ancestors ofthe Mon- 
gols, This view he seems to deprecate on tho 
gronnd that Klaproth shewed the Hinng No 
to have been Turks,*" bot I believe Klaproth’s 
position in this matter is untenable." In 
support of the contention here urged I may add 
that according to Schmidt the titles Suto 
Bogda given by the anthor of the Altan Topehj 
und Ssanang Setzen to Chinghis Khiin are the 
same in meaningas Tengri Kubn, the title 
given to the chiefs of the Hiung Nu. 
_ Su, or, with the guttural pronunciation, gu or 


mnifies the incarnate emanation of the | 





Deity which is supposed to dwell im —= mon- 
archa, and bogda means divine.” 

Palladins says that Kh a bilai gave the Kin 
emperor Tai Tsu in the temple of the ancestors 
the style of Chinghiz,*° which again confirms 
this contention. 

In regard to the date of the proclamation of 
Chinghiz Khin there is apparently great 
contradiction among the anthorities, and it 
would seem that he was in fact twice so pro- 
claimed, once by his immediate followers, and 
again when he had become master of the greater 
part of the nomades of Mongolia. Rashidu'd- 
din apparently only refers to the second of these 

tions, which he dates in 1202 or 1203. 
The Yuan-shi dates it in 1206," but we there 
alao find a reference to a previous proclame- 
tion.® Dela Croix suggests that he became 


emperor or Khakan in 1203 and adopted the title | 


of Chinghiz in 1205."° 

Abnifaraj dates the commencement of the 
Mongol dynasty in the year 599 of the Hera, +. ¢. 
1202-3. Marco Polo has the words “it came to 
pass in the year of Christ's Tnearnation 1187 
that the Tartars made them a king whose namo 
was Chinghiz Khan." Ssanang Setzen dates 


eee 
“ Hretachneiler, Notes on Chinese Medieval Travellers, 


p, 121. 
arr td. 
Bee ae Hus, by Haury Hi. Howorth, Eneyclopedia 
Britannica, wol. XII. 
* Seanang Seteen, p. 379. 





the event in 1189, when he was #8 ‘years old 
This variation shews the uty of the 
chronology of the early life of Chinghis Tam 





| disposed to accept the dates given by Marco Polo 
‘Tt seems to me that since the remote time | 
of our Shanya such a vast empire has not been — 


and Ssanang Setzen as approximately fixing the 
earlier proclamation of the great Ehakan, 


Having been made Khakan, Chinghiz, 
according to the Ywan.ch'ao-pi-shi, appoint- 
ed Ogelai, the younger brother of Boorchn, 
Khachinn, Jedai and Dokholkhu, the four 
bowbeurers. They were styled Khorchi, and 
were attached to his person as his immediate 


bodyguards. Vangurn Sueiiketu and Khada- 


andaldurkhin were appointed sny 





Sf lie eurmmiadal Eeeaaeia aia 


shepherd. Guchogarn was given charge of the 


_kibithas or baggage waggons and Dodai of the 


domestics. Khubilai, Chilgntai, Kharkhnaito- 
khurann and his own brother Khazar wero 
nominated sword-hearers. His other brother 
herdamen over the horses-and stud masters. 
Daichindaikhuotu, Morichi and Mutkhalkhu were 
Takhai, Sukigha,and Chanurkhan were appoimt- 
ed adjutants. ‘The brave Subutai undertook 


| to give his services generously to his patron, 


he said he would lay up stores for him like an 
old monse, fly like a crow, cover like a horse- 
cloth and shelter like a felt, Boorchn and 
Jelmi, who had been faithfal to him in his 
great distress, he appointed his own deputies. 
Ching hi now addressed the crowd, and told 
them how he wonld make fortune shine on 


them for having left Ch amu k hato join him. 


He then dismissed them to their houses. He sent 


the Kirai Tuoghrul of his elevation, and 
similarly depnted Arkhaikhazar and Chaurkhin 
to go and inform Chamukha, The former 
was apparently pleased, and remarked that they 
could not haye goton without a Khakan, and 
advised them to be faithfultohim. The latter 


asked how it was that they had not proclaimed | 


him when they were together, and bade them 
reassure Temajin, who, he suggested, was 
an towards him: 





ston cel aocyit-ohi, moka IBA, 
, op. ert, pp. 53-34, 
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Takhaya and Sukighaya to inform his old friend 
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READINGS FROM THE BHARHUT STUPA. 


By De. A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE,. 


Pant I, 

The Bharhut StQpa affords special facilities 
for stidy to the philologist and archeologist ; 
thanks chiefly to General Cunningham's splendid 
work on that ancient monument, with its beauti- 
ful photographic illustrations, and his happy 
thought of purchasing and dispatching the best 
and most valuable of the scalptured remains to 
tle Indian Museum in Calcutta, where, under 
the direction of Dr. Anderson, the indefatig- 
able Superintendent of the Museum, they have 
been carefully set up in close imitation of their 
original position inthe Stdpa. Thos, with General 
Cunningham's unerring photographs to read from, 
wnd the original stones close at hand to refer to, in 


cuse of need, the first great desideratum of the | 


philologist is at once supplied—a trustworthy 
text. This is a great point gained in reading the 
ancient inscriptions on the Bharhut sculptures. 
Hut a not inconsiderable difficulty yet remains. 
There can be no doubt that we have the exact text 
asthe masons wrote it on the atone ; but that docs 


not necessarily mean that we have got the | 


text exactly as they meant to write it. Masons 
were illiterate men in those days no less than 
they are now; and there i+ no reason to place 
absolute faith in the correctness either of their 
spelling or their grammar. No doubt, in the case 
of most of these inscriptions, especially the longer 
ones, the mason’s work consisted merely in 
copying from manuscripts supplied to them by 
others better educated than themselves. Bat even 
supposing the original manuscript to have been 
correct, where is the security for the accuracy of 
the mason’s copy? Where, morcover, is the secu- 
rity for the accuracy of the original writing? The 
inaccuracy of the natives of India, even among 
the literate classes, is almost proverbial. It is 
so now; and there is no reason to assume that it 
wae different formerly. 

But further, supposing this initial difficulty 
overcome, and an accurate text supplied or re- 
stored, there comes, in many cases, the second 


great difficulty,—to determine what the text of the 


inscription means and what the fact or event is 
which it chronicles or describes, Fortunately, in 
not a few cases, the sculptured figures or scenes 








which the insoriptions are intended to explain, are 
ao well executed that they, on their part, serve to 
explain, or at least confirm, the meaning of the 
inacription. Even so, the story, a portion or the 
suhetance of which is represented by the sculpture 
and expressed by the inscription, must in some 
casea remain bot very imperfectly known or 
understood. In making this remark, I have 
specially in view those scenes which refer to 
* Jétakas” or “ Chuityas,” about which our know- 
ledge at present is exceedingly amall and imaccu- 
rate, The publication, however, of the Jidtakas, 
which has been commenced by Fausboll and Rhys 
Davids in Triibner’s Oriental Series, may be ex- 
pected to remedy this defect. The legends which 
occur on the coping-stones, and which I shall 
discuss in this paper, will afford illustrations of 
each of the above-mentioned difficulties. 

(1.) The first inscription which I take up, is the 
second in General Cunningham's arrangement 
of photographs; itis on No, 4 of Plate XLII, 
and No. 10 in the transcriptions on Plate LITT. 
On p. 94 it is given as—migasamadika chetiya and 
explained to mean: “Chaitya under which lions 
and deer ate together.” This is hardly correct. 


| "The inscription, letter for letter, reads 


migasamadakath chetaya. 

Neither consonant d@ nor ¢ carry any vowel- 
sign (i); they must accordingly be read da and 
ia. After ka there ia a distinct anwerdra ; though 
there is none after ya, The words, I think, 
should betranslated : “The deer-crushing chaitya,” 
This is contirmed by the sculptured scene, which 
shows a deer crashed under the platform of the 
chaitya, while five other deer and two lions are 
looking on. The latter may be mere “staffage™ ; 
they certainly are not represented in the act of 
eating.’ Chetaye isan incorrect spelling for cheti- 
yam, Theanuscdra is not uncommonly omitted ; 
though properly this is only allowable when it is 
conjoined with a consonant, as in dada, for daria, 
chakamd for chavi£amd (see No. 7, plate XLVID). 
But the omission of the vowel-sign ion ¢, ia simply 
an error of the masons. Double consonants, os is 
well known, ore always represented single on 
these ancient inscriptions. Hence the legend, 


written in fall and correctly, would run: migasaimn- 





Whether or not this is so, itis ieapoesttte 0 Set eee 
the Jitakn has not been identified. The jdontifientic 

suggested by Gon. Cunningham, on p. 75, can hardly be 
considered quite satiafactory. In passing, it may be noted 
that this is the only im on (on the copings) in which 
the word jdtuba ig correctly spelt; it being jotakea in all 
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maddakam ¢hetiyam, and be equal ‘to Sanskrit 
mrigasammardakam chaityam,* 

(2.) The third inscription, on Wo. 2 of 
Plate XLIV, and No. 200n Plate LUI, is explained 
on p. 95, where it is given as Raja Jonako Sivald 
Dem. The actunl letters of the legend are 

Jonako rdja sivala devi. 

The consonant [has no vowel-sign (d), and 
therefore reads fa. The name intended ia clearly 
éfvalf (Skr. Mralf), as the Burmese story quoted 
by General Cunningham has it, There is, 
therefore, here the same mason's error, as in the 
preceding legend: here la for If, os there ta for ti." 
Another error is the omission of the vowel sign (d) 
in rdja which ought to berdjd. Further, in airola 
and deri the long vowel f is not distinguished ; 
though, probably, this is not an error, as distinct 
marks for long and short vowels were not always 
used; in the Kaithf alphabet they ore not used 


to the present day. The legend, then, spelt cor- 


rectly, would run janako rdjd sfealf derf, ond 
translated “ King Janaka (and) Queen Sivall.” 
(3.) The fourth inscription, on No. 9 of 
Plate XLV, and No. 2] on Plate LIT, is explained 
on p. &4, where it is given ns chitu-pdda-sila, and 
said to mean “ split-rock,” the word pdda being left 
untranslated, and the word chifu being taken as an 
error for chhitu. Even allowing the possibility of 
the mis-spelling, the word ought.to be chhita (not 
chhitw), the past participle chkifa “split” of the 
root cho, I suppose, beingintended. I would sug- 
gest that chifupdda is one word meaning “ four- 
sided,” and refers to the draught-board depicted 


in the seulpture. ‘Spelt correctly and fully, it | 


would be chafuppdda (Skr. chafuahpdda). Double 
pp is, os wsual, written singly (p); and the vowel 
i, for a, is perhaps not so moch an error os a pro- 
vincialism. In modern Hind! we have chidm or 
“on all four sides,” chilofarseu “ one hundred and 
four,” &c., which seams to show that the vowel a 
of chatur always had a tendency to be changed toi 
by the illiterate. However, as the marke of the 
vowel wand of the subjoined r are much alike, it is 
not impossible that the word intended muy be 
chifrapdda, which means, “divided into various 
parts.” In that case, it would also refer to the 
playing-board,” Either word, chafushpdda or 
chifrapdda, would be a very appropriate name fora 
neers gaming-board se of 36 com part- 





chetiyans (Eker, mingeeye F = ee at 
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* Io the Dipavarhes, however, both forma sfvald 
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ments, such asthe sculptured scene shows. But I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with Indian games 
to say whether there actually exists a game called 


by either of these two names. The name of 


chess, chafurango," however, is not unlike it. The 
other word may be read as intended for cither sild 
“rock” (Skr. dild) or eflam, “ practice,” “habit.” 
The whole legend, then, would mean, either “the 


rock with the gaming board" or “ devotion to the 


gaming board,” the practice of gambling.” Inany 
case the word aila is inaccurately spelt, Among 
the Jdtakas, there is one which narrates the birth 
of Buddha as agambler ;’ and the sculpture possibly 
refers to this story. | 

(4.) The sixth inscription, on No. 8 of Plate 
XLVI and No. 15in Plate LITT, and referred to 
on p. 16, reads gechha-jaioka, or, as it would bo 
in full, seckchho-jdtakent, I would propose to trans- 
late it, “the probationer—or, novice—Jituka”; tak- 
ing eechehhe to be an alternative form of the more 
usnal eeckkha (Skr. daikehyaj." The closely-crop- 
ped hair on the bead of the two in the sculp- 
tured scene would seem to indicate novices. 

(5), The eleventh Inscription, on No. 2 of 
Plate XLVII1and No. 2 in Plate LU, and referred 
toon p. 78, reads 

maghddert yal wa), jalaka 

or as it would be in full, maghdderiyom jadtakai, 
After the ya, the stone shows a very shallow indent- 

ation, apparently indicative of the anurrdra, too 
slight to be seen in General Cunningham's photo- 
graph, but jost recognizable on & squecre taken 
by me. The meaning is: “the Jitaka referring 
to Maghddeva.’* The latter name has been very 
ingeniously, but probably correctly, identified by 
General Cunningham with that of King Ma kh 4- 
deva of Miyula, or rather (according to the 
Dipavamea IT, 34,35)of Mithila, one of the early 
fabulous ancestors of Buddha, of whom it is said :” 
When he had reigned 252,000 years, he saw the 
firat grey hair, upon which he resigned the king- 
dom to hia sonand became an ascetic.” Thesculp- 
ture represents the moment when the first grey hair 
was found. The King MakhAdeva is seated on 
a throne, attended by two servants, who sasist him 
in his toilet; the usual knot of hair is opened, and 
the long hair depends, to the shoulders, on both 
sides of his head; one of the servanta had been 
attending to it; with -ome Beret'he holds the royal 
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tresses, with the other he shows to the King the 
firet grey hair which he has just discovered and 
pulled out; the King has aleo taken hold of it with 
one hand and slightly turns his head sideways to 


inspect it. The other servant stands by, looking | 


on with folded armux, in a respectful attitude. It 
should be noted, as confirming the interpretation, 
that the ingeription has magid (not magha, os 
given on p. 78 and in the transcript, No. 2on Plate 
LITT), which agrees with the PAli maklul (also with 
d)." The change of EA to gh is unusual; but a 
similar change is dh for fh, in Madhurd for Mathurd 
(Dipaverea TIT, 21). The occasional changs of 
the hard aspirates into the corresponding sonants 
is especially noticed by Chanda in his grammar 
of the ancient Prikrit (ILL, 11, where Madhurd 
is given as one of the examples). Thia view 
would be supported by deriya, if it may be taken 
to stand for devika; for according to Chania 
Itl, 34, the surd &£ may be occasionally elided, and, 
according to ITI, 35, the euphonic y interposed 
between the hintus-vowels, Though, of course, 


deviya may be merely an inaccurate spelling for | 


deviya, 

(4.) The twelfth inscription, on No, 4, of Plate 
XLVI and No. 3 on Plate LITT, reads dighata- 
pasisive onuedeati, It ia explained on p. 57, where 
the words are divided dighatapasisise anuadsati, 
and said tomean “ Dirghatapas instructs the female 
Rishis.” This meaning, however, does not agree 
with the figures on the sculptured scene, which 
represent, not female, but male disciples. It ix 
also questionable whether femalo disciples could 
at all be designated as**female Rishis.” More- 
over, the words as divided above are ungram- 
matical, The nominative singular of dighatapas 
would be either dighalepd or dighatapaso, and the 
accusative plural of isi or ief would be isf or isiyo, 
but not isis. The words should clearly be 
separated 

dighatapasa sive anuedsaii, 
i.e, “ Dirghatapsa instructs (his male) disciples.” 
In full the words should be spelt dighalapasst or 
digghatapass$ gises anuadsati, Itghatapasst would 
represent the Sanskrit form dirghatepasef (nom. 
sing. of dirghalepasvin). This, no doubt, is a 
somewhat unngual form of the well-known name. 
But there is no need to deny its possibility, anless 
one should preferto assume a masons error of incis- 
ing “si instead of “so, Grammatically, the form 
digha-tapasef is analogous to dfghadass “ far-nes- 


ing,” dighaauttl (Skr, dirghas@trf) “long-yarned,” 


(7.) The thirteenth inscription, on No. 6 of Plate 
Mohien fhe eg gy 2, Oldanberg, vol. TIT. p. $8. In the 
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XLVIII and No. 4 on Plate LIT, is referred to on 
| pO, where it is read ambode chofiyam, and explain- 
ed to mean “the chaitya mango tree.” The tree 
in the sculpture may be a mango tree; but the 
inscription can hardly be so translated, as that 
wholly omits the syllable de; ambo chatiyar would 
be “the chaitya mango trce.”” Letter for letter, 


the inscription reada 
ahode chadigans. 


The latter word, no doubt, is a mere mason's error 
for chetiyar, the small horizontal line at the top of 


ch having been drawn to the right instead of to 
the left. The word abode I would propose to read 
albede, and to take as the locative singular of 
obboda=abhude=Skr. arbude, the name of the famous 
holy Mount Abd, where, according to Colonel Tod 
(Forbes ds Mala, vol. I. p, 267), the MANO is 
abyndant.” The inscription then would mean 
“The Chaitya on (Mount) Abt.” Tho change of 
utoo, though not common, has analogies in pordna 
= Skr. purdna“old ;” porisa=Skr. purushe” man,” 
eto.” 

(8.) The fifteenth inscription, on No. 9 of Plate 
ALVUT and No, 18 on Plate LIL, is correctly 
read on p. 98, as 

Vaduke katha dohati nadode parate, 
but not translated. The words, I think, must be 
divided aa above given, and for katha and porate 
the full spelling should be kathats and paratte, 
Vaduta I take to be the name of the person 
represented in the aculptare in the Indicrous 
act of “milking” from a leathern bag (a sort of 


| mashak) which is suspended from some bambu 
stalks. Under the form rafuke, the same word 


occurs ns the name ofa king in the Dipaveviiea (XX. 
27). Nadode pavatte ia an ablative (or rather, loca- 
tive) absolute. The whole sentence may be trans- 


| lated: “how is Vaduka milking, when there exists 


lotus-stalk-water;" 7.2, what is Vadoke thinking of, 
that he attemptato “ milk" water (from the leathern 
bag) when there are lotus-stalks by which he might 
obtain it. "The word nadoda, I believe, to be a 
proverbial expression, which is probably founded 
on the following story, called the Nelapdnajd/ake.™ 
Once on o time Buddha was born as the king of 
monkeys in a forest, in which there was a pool 


| inhabited by & Water-ogre who devoured all that 


came down to drink of its waers. Buddha had 


| warned his followers of $0,000 monkeys notte drink 


of any unknown water in the forest. So, one 
day, being thirsty and coming to that pool, they 
ast down waiting for Buddha's arrival. Buddha, 
coming up to them, enquired why they did not 
drink. They replied that they were waiting for 


* Seo E. Kahn, Beitriige sur Pali Grammatik, p, 97. 
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kim. Baddba, noticing foot-stepa aiacbuidiie to | 
the pool, but none reascending, concluded that it 
was haunted, and commended their caution. In 


the meanwhile the ogre, observing their hesitation, 


ehowed himself and enquired why they did not | 


come down to drink. Buddha asked him in 
reply, whether he was the water-ogre who ate up 
those that came down to drink. The ogre admit- 
ted that be was, and threatened to eat up him and 
his whole suite, if they dared to come down to 
drink. Buddha said: “You suppose that unless 
we come down to the water, we cannot drink it; 
but we shall each take the hollow stalk of a lotus, 


and by means of it draw up the water to drink, | ! 
| itis 100 yojunas high, and has four branches; 


without your being sble to devour us." Then, 
having, by his miraculous powers, caused a lotus- 
stalk to rise up to him, he tested it with his 
mouth; but os the stalk wns full of joints, he 
failed in getting any water. Thereupon, by his 
miraculous powers, he caused all the lotos-stalks 
of the pool to tarn into jointless hollow tubes ; and 
now, by means of these he and all his monkeys 
were able to drink the water of the pool, while the 
baffled ogre had to return to his abode. This 
story moy well hare led to the proverbial use of 
the expression nedoda or “ water (obtained) by 
means of a lotus-stalk,” to represent any clever ex- 
pedient for escaping a difficulty. The word nadoda 
would thus practically come to mean simply “an 
expedient.” In the present case o foolish man, 
who is represented os trying to draw water from 
an empty leather bag, (apparently a relative of the 


is ready to hand,” é¢., when he might escape his 
difficulty by o very simple expedient. What this 
expedient is, is represented, IT believe, in the 
following compartment of the sculpture; viz. 

(9) The sixteenth inscription, No. 11 on Plate 
XLVIII and No. 19 on Plate LHI, referred to on 
p. 93. This is evidently o continuation of the pre- 
cedingone. It reads 
or in fall, jambu-nadode pavatie), 1.2.“ when the 
Jambu-tree-expediont is ready to hand”; and 
it explains the previous indefinite phrase nadode. 


| pavatte. ‘The Jambu is said to be an enormous tree 


on Mount Meru, in the great forest of HimAleya;. 


from the trunk and the four branches large rivers 
continually flow; it bears an immortal froit, as 
large as the water vessel called “mahabala,.” From 
it Jambudvipa or India derives its name,” 
The sculpture shows the Jnmbu tree with ita four 
branches ; and on the companion-seulpture Mount. 
Mera (or Himalaya) is represented by four picces 
of rock. The Jambu tree is represented as sup- 
plying meat and drink to two persons, one of whom 


is just receiving it, while the other is carrying 


away What be has already received. The man 
Vaduka is asked why he foolishly endeavours to 
get his supply from on empty leather bag, when 
the Jambu tree is ready to hand, from which he. 
might obtain it, like the other two men. There. 
is probably some story of Vaduka, to which the. 
sculpture refers; but I have not been able to 





well-known Indian “mashak,”) is twitted for | find it. * . 
doing so, when “ water-obtainable-by-a-lotus-stalk (To be contimmad.) 
MISCELLANEA. ' 


CHINESE TRANSLATIONS OF SANSERIT 
TEXTS.’ 

In my review of the Addikd Pritts (ante, vol. LX, 
p. $08f.), I gaven short extract from the 39th chap- 
ter of I-tsin g's Nan-hai-ki-kwoi-chow'en, contain- 
ing the titles of several grammatical works which 
I-tsing knew and studied during his stay in 
Indin 673-95 4.0. Most of these titles are much 
disfigured in their Chinese transliterations, and, 
with regard to several of them, I was unable to 
give their Sanskrit equivalents. I have since 
received some communications on this subject from 


me to restore, at all events, one more name with | 
Khilas, which Mr. Kasawara had rendered by 


tolerable certainty. 


Man-cha, I cannot say that I feel satisfied oven now. 


"44 See Sponce Hardy's Manual of Budhirm. 





of the irregular nominal suffixes, Mancha could 
hardly be anything, one should think, but a treatise 
on the regular nominal suffires, the so-called 
Krit, Howéver, Mr. Beal called my attention to 
a note of Stanislas Julien's in his Index to Hiouen- 
Thsang, where (vol. iii, p. 514) Men-tee-kia is ex- 


plained by Mandala, Hiouen-Thaang men- 


tions Men-tse-kia (vol. i, p 166) as one of two 
But, though Stanislas Jolien tells us that Prof. 
Spiegel approved of this interpretation, I cannot 
find any place where Prof. Spiegel bas treated 





of mandaka and traced it back asa technical term 
to some corresponding sajnd of Sanskrit gram- 
marians, Mr. Kasawara’'s translation was :— 


“ Mancha treate ofthe formation of words by means 
of many names for tree, for instance, is vrikeha in 
Sanskrit (that is to say, the word vriksha is made 
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up of erikeh and a), Thus a name for s thing is 


formed by mixing the parts together, according to | 


the rules of the book, which consists of more than 
twenty sentences (or feet of dlokn). Unddi is 
nearly the same as the above, with a few differ- 
ences, such as what is full in the one is mentioned 
in brief in the other, and vice veered.” 

Mr. Kasawars now informs me thst Mancha 


may be meant for manda, possibly for mandake, | 
but I do not see that even this would help us 
much. Mand means to adorn, manda is used for | 


cream on milk, also for gruel, but all this, even if 
we admitted the meaning of mixing, would not 
yield us o technical name for the formation of 
words by means of joining o suffix with a root. 
At all events, I have never met with mand, or 
any of its derivatives, in that technical sense. 


I thonght at one time that manda might be meant — 


for Mdndiika, because the Mindukeyss were famous 
by their grammatical works (see History of Anctent 


Sanskrit Literature, p. 146), and one of these might | 
“body and mind,” reproduced, and we find exactly 


possibly have been used by I-tsing when study- 
ing the Kridanta chapter. But I do not think 
this likely, even if, as am told, the Chinese trans- 
literation should admit of it. 

But while we must leave this point unsettled, we 
are able to identify another title—namely, Juni or 
Chuni, given as the name of Patafijali's Mahdbhd- 
shya. Mr. Beal informed me that this might Les 
read Chiirni, and Chirni, a general name for com- 
mentary, 06 in Jifakalpa-chiryi, a Prikpit commen- 
tary on the Jitakalpastitra of the Jainas, d&e., 19 
more especially the nameof Patafijali’s commentary, 
Patafijali himself being called ChQraikpit. 

There is every reason to hope that a more 
accurate study of the Buddhist Chinese literature 
will be of great help in determining the age of a 
number of Sanskrit works the dates of which are 


at present floating about between several centuries. | 
| Upaka, O Upaka; in Divikara’s translation, and, 


And there is another advantage likely to accrue 
from that study which has not yet been pointed 


ont, and to which I should like to call the attention | 
| jino hy aham. 


When we have literal translations of Sanskrit | 


texte, these translations help us, not only to fix 
the date of the Sanskrit originals, but also to 


determine the ancient readings of the Sanskrit | 


texts. Of course thereare translations and trans- 
lations, and we know now that the translation of a 
Life of Buddha ascribedto KAdyapa MAtanga 
and Chu-falan (76 4p.) does not prove, as 
Stanislas Julien thought, that this was a transla- 
tion of our Lalifa-vistara (sce Selected Essays, vol, 
ii, p. 191). But when we have to deal with literal 
translations, some of them so literal or mot-d-mot 


able to find out what the Sanskrit text must have | 
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been which the Chinese translators tried to render 
into their language, and we may thus succeed im 
occasionally correcting the text as handed down 
to us in Sanskrit MSS. 

Bot bere a very curious phenomenon presents 
itself. There are mistakes in the Sanskrit text 
of our MSS. which it is easy to correct, par- 
ticularly when they occur in metrical passages. 
For instance, in the Lalita-vielara (ed. Cale. p. 
543, 1. 8) we read: 

Chakshur anityam adhrevam tatha érotaghrdnam 
jihedpi, 
Kdya-mana-duikhd andima api rikfageabhdve- 

Ftinydhh, 

Here the metre shows clearly that we must omit 
jihvdpi in the first, and kdya-mana in the second, 
line. They are additions, and very natural addi- 
tions, to the original text. But when we take 
Divikara's translation, the Fang-twang-ta-chioang- 
yan-king, which was made about a.p. 685, we find 
both jitedpi, “also the tongue,” ond kdya-mana 


the same in the far lator Tibetan version. 
In the same chapter (p. 527), after Upaka had 


| asked Bhogavat how he could bear witness of 


himself, and claim for himself the names of Arhan 
and Jina, Buddha answers : 

Jind hi mddriéd jiieyd ye prdptd déravakshayam 

Jitd me pdpakd dharmds tenopajine hy aham. 
Here the Inst pda is clearly wrong in metre and 
matter. There is no such word as wpajina, and 
the PAl version of the same verse (Mohdeagga, 
vol. i, p. 8) shows that the Sanskrit text must 
have been fenopaka jine hy aham, the sense being : 
“Those who like me have reached the destruction 
of all frailties are to be known as Jinaas; all evil 
dispositions have been conquered by me, therefore, 
O Upaka, I am o Jina, a conqueror.” 

Here, again, there is no trace of the vocative 


whatever the Chinese translator may have had 
before him, it could hardly have been fenopata 


This shows how little assistance wo can hope 
for from existing Sanskrit MSS. towards a re- 
stcration of corrupt passages in the Lahtaristara. 
There are few Sanskrit MSS. as old as the Tibetan 
translation; none as old as Divikara's Chinese 
version. Yet, what seem to be palpable blunders 
must have existed when these translations were 
made. What hope, then, is there of onr finding a 
medela for these wounds from existing Sanskrit 
MSS., unless they come from totally different 
stream before the seventh century of our era ? 

F, Max Miiuum. 

Oajord: Feb. 6, 1881, 
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Bahman Yasbt, Yaskt, and Shiyust is Shiyast 7 Gahoct, leet 


The es efforts of Zoroastrian scholarship 
havebeen naturally fora long time directed towards 
the Avesta texts, os embodying the older form of 
Zoroastrism, and being the main source of its 
further development. The Pablavi language was 
only studied so far as it helped directly to a better 
intelligence of the Zend books, and the only Pahlavi 


texta much sought after in Europe were the | 


commentaries on the Avesta and the Bundahish, 
which chanced to be translated in the last century 
by Anquetil Duperron. Tho bulk of the Pablavi 
literature was left to sleep in the dust of libraries, 
and cortly condemned as modern, worthless, and 
unreadable. There is still a school of Avesta 
scholars whose motto might be: Pahlei est, nom 
legitur. It was not until within the last, twenty 
years that the full value of the Pahlavi literature 
at large began to be recognised, chiefly owing. to 
the exertions of the late Dr. Martin Hang and 
Dr. West, and it is now so well acknowledged that 
the able editor of the Sacred Books of the Bast has 


thought it necesuary to give a place, and that not — 


a small one, in the collection, to those records of 
the later periods of Zoroastrism. 
The book before us contains translations of the 


Bundshiah with extracts from Zdd Siparam, the | 


Bahman Yashi, and the Shdyast ld-Shdyast ;—more 
than two-thirds of which texts aro still unedited. 

The Bundahish has always been a favourite with 
European scholars, and has already been translat- 
ed thrice, once into French by A. Duperron, and 
twice into German by Windischmann and Justi. 
The new translation by Dr. West, though it con- 
taina not a few improvements on the last, still 
derives its principal superiority from its represent- 
ing a more complete text than the one known in 
Europe. It appeara that the Istter is only an 
extract from a moch larger work, containing twice 


as many chapters, a copy of which is in the bands — 
of Mr. Tahmuras in Bombay. The happy possessor | 
of that MS. kindly communicated a few of the | 
| w historical work. It alludes to the rule of 


extra chapters to Dr. West, and the interest of the 
contents, as here translated, will certainly cause 


all Pahlavi scholarain Europe tojoin with Dr. West | 


in arging their fellow-scholars in Bombay to have 
a lithograph of the whole of the MS, published. 
The additional chapters translated by Dr. West 
give us many detaila of importance on the mytho- 
logy and legendary history of Iran, and what is 
more, just those data of which the want has made 
itwelf most felt up to thie time: T mean historical 
data on the age of the Bundahish. They contain 





the author or last revisor, and among the 
names given is that of Zid Siparam, the author 
of what Dr. West calls o paraphrase of the 
Bundahish. Now, according to Dr. West, Zid 
Siparam must have had the Bundahish before his 


| eyes, as he deals with the same subject, often in 


the same words, bat generally in a style more 
involved and obscure, which seems to imply 


that the Bundahish was older than Zid Sip 





treatment of the same maiter. Dr. West ce 
thence the inference that the writer of the 
text, as found in Mr, Tahmuras’ MS., being 
older than Zid Siparam, is likely to have merely 
re-edited an old text, with some addition of his 
own. As Z4d Siparam is known to bave been 
living in the year 881, and as the allusions to the 
Arabian dominion found in the Bundahish show 
that it is not anterior to the conquest of 
Iran, it must have been written between the mid- 
die of the 7th century and the year 831. Dr. West's 
main reason for making Z§d Siparam pos- 
terior to the Bundahish lies in his style; which 
makes it difficultto give a definite judgment on his 


inferences, until the text itselfis published : still, in , 


any case, whatever may bethe true relation between 
Zid Siparam and the Bundahish, whether he 
borrowed from the Bundahish or the reverse, or 
whether both borrowed from a common source, 
the identity between the two works is a proof 
that the ground-work of the Bundahish, as far 
as the matter is concerned, is as old as the Sth 
century. 

The Bahman Yash ia still unedited, with the 
exception of a short extract published by Prof. 
Spiegel. It belongs to that long series of ‘ Revela- 
tions’ which were 0 numerous among the Jows, 
the Christians and the Persians. Zoroaster is 
represented in it as receiving from Ormazd an 
account of the future history of Iran from his 
own time down to the last days of the world and 
the resurrection. It ia interesting both aa being 
the fullest account yet published of the Parsi 
theory of the last days of the world and as being 


the Turks and Turanians being broken by other 


fiends, the Kilisidki; aa this is a name of the 
| Christians (Neriovengh, Ad Yaéna ix, 76; from 


dcekgoia), one can hardly help seeing im this on 
evident allnsion-to the Crusades, the more a0 aa 
the author seems to see in their coming the fulfil. 
ment of an old tradition that the last invaders 
must have red banners, red weapons ond red 
been an appropriate answer to that expectation, 
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As the oldest MS. of the Bahman Yowht was writ- 
ten about five hundred years ago, and this is moat 
certainly not the original one, the composition of 
the book must have taken place between 1099 and 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and very 
likely nearer the former than the later date. I 
may mention here that the Jndaeo-Persian * re- 
relation’ known os The History of Daniel (Qissahi 
Daniel,) which was written in the year 1099, im- 
mediately after the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders, offers striking analogies with the 
Bahman Yasht. 

We come now to the Shdyast Id-Shdyast,™ & 


compilation of miscellaneous laws and customs | 


regarding ain and impurity, with other momo- 
randa about ceremonies and religious subjects in 
general.” It consists of two distinct treatises on 
the same and similar subjects, of nearly the same 
age, to which the editor has added a third part 
consisting of a number of miscellancous passages 
of somewhat similar character, which are found in 
the same MS., but which cannot be attributed to 
the same writer or the sameage, The mattertreated 
of in the Sheyaat ia nearly the same asinthe Pahlavi 
commentary to the Vendided on the one hand, and 
in the Persian Jtaraets on the other. Its authors 
borrowed freely from that commentary, and it was 
not less freely borrowed from by the authors of 
these Ravasle. Its age is shown by Dr. West 


with tolerable certitude to belong to the seventh | 


century. Any editor,either of the commentary to 
the Fendidad, or of the Raraets, will find in this 
book the best and an indispensable help for his 
task. 

The translation ia preceded by an introduction 
in which Dr. West gives a clear account of the 
Pahlavi scriptures and language, of the extent and 
importance of the Pahlavi literature, and in which 
he sums up the contents of the several treatises 
tranalated, and all the facts he has gathered -from 
them aa to the date of their composition and their 
bearing on the Pahlavi literature in general. 

As to the value of the translation, the name of 
Dr. West is as good a warrant as can be desired 
in a matter of such uncertainty as the translation 
of a Pahlavi text. There are points, of course, in 
which all translators would not agree with him. 
For instance, page 65, it may be questioned whether 
wd? sfaft hos anything to do with the Persian 
shitdftan, to haaten (“ the wind roshed™), as it 
appears from Minokhired 52, 19, compared with 
Fendidad ii. 42, that rdf staff ia only a clerical 
error for edt ehika/t (a strong wind); the phrase: 
“The fireF rd bak was established at the appointed 
“place...which Yim constructed (brd kartnit) for 
“them ; and the glory of Y im saves the fire F ro- 
“beak from the hand of Da hAk” would, I think, 
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| be better translated “ the fire Frébak was estab- 


lished at the appointed place, and when Yim 
was sawn in two, the fire Frobak saved the glory 
of Yim from the hand of Dah ak,"—as brd farinit 
is just the word used (3 und. 77-9) to etpress that 
Dahik and Spityora sawed Yim in two (in Zend 
Yiné-keretita, Vashtxix, 45); and with regard to the 
second part of the sentence, in the Sanskrit trans- 


lation of the Nydyish, an allusion is made to the 


struggle between the fire Frobak and Dahdk ( ddara- 
prd yas seanam Dahdkena prativddam akarot), & 
myth corresponding to, although different from,the 
one in Vasht xix, where it is told how the glory 
of Yima was saved from Dahik by Mithra. In the 
same and the following pages, the word hamd& 
translated ‘continually’ may safely and ought to 
be left untranslated, as it is nothing more than 
the exponent of the present and imperfect, and is 
used in exactly the same way as the Persian 


| ham. 


Bat whatever objections may be made to pas- 
enges here and there, this book as a whole is anch 
aone as 1 doubt whether any other Pahlavi scholar 
would have been able todo as well or todo af 
all, aud it supplies the largest and best digested 
mass of documents that the student of the Pahlavi 
literature has ever been presented with at one 
time. 


Paris. Jawes DARMESTETER. 





Setectioxs raow tee Catcutra Review (No, I). Oal- 
cotta: Th, 8. Smith, LHAL. 

The firat fifty volumes of the Calcutta Review 
were nobonly scarce and difficult to obtain, but 
so bulky, that the idea of reprinting the moat 
important articles onght to be hailed with pleasure 
by all who know the value of the information 
imbedded in these early volumes—bearing on the 
history, religion, science, civil and military 
administration, &o. of India, The names of writers 
such aa the late Sir John Kaye, Rev. Dr, Daff, Sir 
H. Lawrence, Sir Herbert Edwardes, Sir Henry 
Dorand, Mr. J. Marahman, Dr. Oldham, &e.—not 
to mention authors still living,—are a sufficient 
guarantee for the literary and scientific value 
of the papers to be reprinted. The first monthly 
part of these Selections contains, in 152 pages, 
four articles from vol. I of the original Revier; 
they are—l. Kaye's long and striking article on 
Lord Teignmouth; 2. The same writer's paper 
on the Ameors of Sindh; 3. The Rev. Dr. T. 
Smith's able and interesting sccount of the 
Astronomy of the Hindus; and 4. Kaye's on Lord 
William Bentinck’s Administration. Ifin the 
succeeding parts the papers are as jndicionsly 


selected, the publication will deserve general 


support. 
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THE KAHAUN INSCRIPTION OF SKANDAGUPTA. 
BY BHAGWANLAL INDRAJI PANDIT AND THE EDITOR. 


NHE Kahana Inscription of Skanda- 

£ gupta was noticed by Dr. Bachanan,? but 
was first brought to the notice of Mr, J. Prinsep 
in 1837, by Mr, D. Liston, who sent him a de- 
scription of the pillar with a copy, and after- 
wards an impression, of the inscription." 

The village of Kahiua (#¢72) is in the Selam- 
pur Majomli pargana, about 46 miles in a 
straight line south-east from Gorakhpur, the 
principal town of the district. The pillar, which 


stands to the north of the village, is about | 


24 feet high above ground, and is formed of a 
compact sandstone, the letters of the inscription 
being deeply and clearly cut. The base of the 
pillar, to the height of four and a half feet from 
the ground, is a square of I’ 10’; at 4’ 6” it 
changes into an octagon for a height of 6' 3”, 
and it is on the three northern faces of this 
portion of the shaft that the inscription is 
found. Above thisa section 5’ 10)" in height 


has sixteen sides, then it is circular for 2’ 114”, | 


over which is a square member 9’ thick, and 18"' 
square,—the pillar tapering slightly up to this. 
Ona circular neck,4}”' in height, rests the capital 


whichis of the Perepolitan type" employed in other | 


Lites, is 2’ 14" in height, the principal member 
being bell-shaped and reeded, This is sarmount- 
ed by a square block with a small niche on each 
side* containing standing figures of naked Tirth- 
mikaras. Into a circular head, 6” in height, over 
this square block, is inserted an iron spike which 
probably supported some symbol of the Jaina 
religion. The beautifal monolithic column in 
the court of the Indra Sabhi Jaina Cave-temple 
at Elard, which may be regarded as analogous 
to this, supported a Chaumukh a or figure of 


four Jinas. Similarly the Buddhists, we know, — 


placed lions, singly or in groups of four, on their 
stambhas, and the Saivas a Triéila. On the 


western side of the base of this pillar ia also a 


naked figure of Pirévanitha—the snake 
being coiled up behind him in the fashion 


usually represented in Jaina sculptures with its | 


* Bachanan's Bostern vol. II, pp. 848 $67 and .*, 

* Jour, As 0c. Beng. ee Vile 

* Boo Fi on's Ind. and Bast, Ar B4; there is 
a small of the p in Jour. As. 8, Beng. vol. VIL 
pl. i, p. 87; and az in Cunningham's Archaol, Sur. 


vol. I, pl. xxix, p 92. 
nik ence naan ed eee 





| #aplaphana spread out as a canopy for the head 


of the Jina, while two females kneel at his feet. 

Prinsep was the firstto translate the inscription, 
buthemade the date out as 30 and 2 and 1 plus 
100" or “ 133 after the decease of Skandagupta.” 
Gen. Cunningham in 1854 understood it to give 
the date of the death of Skandagupta in the year 
133 of the Guptakil.* Dr. FitzEdward Hall in 
1855 noted the error in the date,* and later (in 
1859)" he read “ The month of Jyeshtha having 
arrived in the one hundred and forty-first year ; 
the empire of Skandagupta .... being quiescent, 
&o." but in the following year, he gave this up, 
and published, as‘a more tenable version'— 
“The month of Jyeshtha being current, the 
empire of Skandsgupta...being extinct for the 
hundred and forty-first year,” 4c." Dr. Bhan 
Daji (1864) read it correctly*—"In the month 
of Jyeshthi, in the year 141, in the peaceful 
reign of Skandagupta.” Lastly, Rijendralila 
Mitra after a long discussion decides on taking 
the troublesome word inte along with rarahe, 
and alters Hall's reading to—“ In the empire of 
Skandagupta,... the year 141 having passed 
away,and the month of Jaishthya arriving,” de." 

All these differences of rendering turned on 
the meaning and construction of the word Adnfe, 


and Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji in the following 


version and remarks, which I have rendered into 
English for him, supports Dr. Hall's first render. 
ing and Dr. Bhan Diiji’s. 

The lithograph has been prepared from an 
impression which he took of the insemption in 
1573, when he went to copy the Aéoka inscrip- 
tions at Ludiys and Araraj—J. B. 

Tranecripé. 
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[°) Tat eater mqopianice aera | 


[7] wey eréra(:ayeatqqen eng ecaeaear 
["] teeerHiniaqetay oer: wifes: 
(°] (Rat a ae anfeeatast dace wat 


[°) art gag ate Pranramtarneagy 


[")  esteniter wctenarrasrareadiag 





Translation. 

To the perfect one! He—the floor of whose 
audience hall is swept by the breeze of the bowing 
heads of hundreds of kings, born ofthe Gu pia 
tace, whose glory is wide expanded, prosperous 
beyond all others, like to Sa k ra, and master of 
hundreds of sovereigns —in this Skanda- 
gupta’s peaceful reign, in the yearn hundred 
and forty one,"* when the month of Jyeshtha 
was come, in this jewel-like village, known to 
people as Kakubha—porified from being 
associated with the good: the great-hearted 
Bhattisoma, who is the son of Somila, a 
store of many good qualities, and whose son 
Rudrasoma is great in mind and in glory, 
and is otherwise called Vy aghra, whose son 
was Madra, kindly disposed, especially to 
Brahmans, Gurus, and ascetics. Being afraid 
on seeing this world to be evanescent, he made a 
heap of merit, and for his own and other people's 
welfare, having established, of stone,"* five chicf"* 
Adikartris* (Tirthaikaras) in the path of the 
ascetic Arhats, he set up this far conveying 
stone-pillar, which is beautiful and like the 
summit of chief of mountains, 

Remarke, 


The differences in previons renderings of 
the first #okg of this inscription have all 
turned on the word édnfe, which means both 
‘peaceful’ and ‘ expired ;’ but it was correctly 
construed by Dr, Hall in his first version, and 
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by Dr. Bhau Diji. Dr. Hall's second rendering 
of I4] years after the extinction of the empire 
of Skandagupta is untenable on paleographic 
grounds alone, as the characters do not belong 
to a later age than that of the Guptas. Then 
the Girndr inscription of Skandag ipta's 
governor Parnadatta, is dated ‘inthe year 
136 calonlated from the time of Gupta (Gupta- 





aya Lélddganand vidheya),' and it is well known 


that the coins and all other dated inscriptions 


of the Guptas show no other era bat this. 


Hijendralila Mitra connects édnée with the date 
which commences in the following pada of the 
iloka, and makes it express that the ‘ year’ was 


"expired," but such a construction is unusual. 


The remainder of the inscription has not 
been translated since Prinsep's time. 

The inscription states that one Madra, 
whose pedigree is given up to his great grand- 
father, set up “ five principal originators in the 
path of the Arhate,” and then this pillar. The 
Jains call their Tirthaikaras by the name of 
Adikartris;but five of them, itis well known, 
are special favourites, viz :—Adinitha, Sinti- 
niitha, Nemindtha, Piréya,and Mahivtra, These 


-8re oftenest represented in their temples, and 


addressed at the beginning of Jaina books. These 
are doubtless the “five lords” (paichéndra) 
spoken of. The pillar we know from the 
sculptures on it to be Jaina, and though there 
are no temples near it now, there are traces 
of brick foundations in the ground about 
26 feet distant from the pillar on the north, on 
which must have stood a Jain temple in former 
times. Besides this, there are ruins of two 
temples on the east side of the pillar, at a dis- 
tance of about 200 yards, which wore standing 
in the time of Buchanan. In one of these ruins 
there is stilla Jaina image of Pirdvanith in 





SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo, C. 8., M.E.A.8. 
(Continued from p. 106.) 


The accompanying inscription, partly in the 


Sanskrit, and partly in the Old-Canarese, Jan- 





* Literally “ thirty, ten, and one over a bonded.” 

* Dharanidharamaydn, literally ‘made of a mountain,’ 
but employed hero to mean simply ‘ of atone," 

“ pofichtndra is an adjective to ddikariri,— five chief" 
or * five lordly." 


guage, is edited froma black-lead impression 
taken by Mr. R. B. Joyner, Executive Engineer, 
Ralidgi, from a stone at Bijapur which, with 
8 Adikertri— originators’ tha fret who lead ia th 
path, but ussally euler the Tirthatkaras: see Kalps 
Sitra, falrasteva. alee HATE aT AE cey 
BETTE TAT ITT. — Sanskrit trans, THEY WH- 


Mary, 1881.] 


=e 


made by him in Jnly 1880. The stone, how- 
ever, though lost sight of in the interval, had 
previously been brought to notice, as there is 
an incomplete copy of this inscription in the 
Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. I, p-292. Mr, Joyner's 
description of the stone is:—“It is built into 
a wall on the left hand of a pathway leading 


into the citadel of Bijapur. It was evidently | 


built ii by Musalmiins, and does not occupy its 
original place. The stone is basalt, It is 
adjacent to other Hindu remains, which were 
built into a gaute-honse by the Musalmans, 
probably in the early part of their occupation 
of Bijdipur,—say a. p. 1500." 

The inscription is in well-formed and excel- 
lently perserved Old-Canarese characters of the 
period. It covers a space of about 3° 3}" high by 
26" broad. The only emblems at the top of the 
stone appear to be the moon over the commence- 
ment, and the sun over the end, of the first line, 

The body of the inscription is of the time of 
the Western Chalukyaking Bhuvanai- 


SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


some others, was ex posed by some excavations | 





kamalla orSéméévara IJ, and is dated 
in Saka 996 (a.p. 1074-5), the Ananda sameat. 
sara, while his Dandandyaka Nikimayya was 
governing the district called the Taddevadi 


| Thousand. Taddevadi is the modern * Tuaddeh- 


warree’ of the maps, on the south hank of the 
Bhima, about thirty-six miles to the north of 
Bijipur; I had overlooked it in searching the 
map, and it was brought to my notice by 
Mr. Joyner, who has visited it, and states that, 
a5 far as he remembers, it contains no remains 
except a few Mosalmiin tombs. As to the 
other local villages mentioned in the inscrip- 


tion, Kannuvari is the modern ‘ Kunoor’ of the 


maps, @bout seventeen miles to the north of 
Bijipur; and Bijjannhalli is probably the 
* Busnal’ of the maps, abont eight miles to the 
east by north of *Kunoor’, 

In line 42 there commences a second in- 
scription, undated and apparently unfinished, 
of the time of Tribhuvanamalla or 
Vikramiditya VI. It contains no his- 
torical information. 


Transcription, 
[*] Sri [||*] Namas=tuthga-siraé-chusibi-charndra-chimara-chiravé trailékya-nagar-iratbha- 
mila-stambhiya Sarm(éah)bhavé || Jayaty=udadhi-marathan-Otthita-vish-igni-da- 
(] spp-dpahah sva-piida-nakha-darppap-frppita-Surdihdra-chidimagih {|( |) galad-radhira- 
b | 


udbnda-chebhurita-simha-charmmi 

[ *} suka-sphurad(d-) bri(-bri)had-nrasthala-sthita-bhujatga-hird © Harah ll Swasti 
Samastabhuvanigmysa éri-pri(pri)thviva- | 

[*] labha mahirij-idhirija © paraméjvara  paramabhattiraka Satyigraya-kola-tilaka 
Chaluky-ibharanain érimad-Bhuvanaikama- 

[ *] Uadévare vijaya-rajyam=nttar-dttar-ibhivridhdhi(d4hi)-pravardhdha(rddha)minam= 
i-chamdr-irkka-tiram  salnttam-ire [ | *] Tut-piida-padm-~ipajivi 

[*] Samadhig: tapamchamahisabda-mahisimatntidhipati mahéprachathda-damdaniyakam 





["] mirttathdat 


["] svimi-vathchaka-gaja-patchinanamh 


vibudha-vara-diyakam vipra-kula-kamala- 
nadid-amte-gamdam siksharika-samndhdha(ddha)ranath satya-Yudhish- 
thiram éébh-Athjanéyarm kiiryya-Brihaspati parivara-chintémani 
nija-koJa-kuvale([a)ya-sndhikarat 

ratnikarath  érimad-Bhuvanaikamalladéva-Rim-dAdééa-Ha- 


dharmma- 


[*] mmath(nomath)tam ériman-mahiprachamda-damdaniyakath Nikimayyamgal Taddevadi- 
sisiramumati dushta-nigraha-dishta-pratipAlanath-geyd 


(°°) sukhadin=-ancbhavisuttam-irddo 


Sa(éa)ka-varsharh corn Anaad 
Pusya(shya) su(éa)dhdha(ddha) 5 Bri(brihaspativirad-atndi- 
[] n=uttardyana-sathkrimti-parvva-nimittam=aAgi 





906neya =A 
Vam(bath)kiporada nele-vidinol Sri. 


Hallavarasargge bithnapam-geydu rijadhini-Vija- 


[""] yapurada 


[**] pé t ht 





Sri-Svayathbha-Sidhdhé(ddhé)svara-dévara dégulaman 

St-¥ dgldvarapatnditadévara samipadal=kélva ta- 
argguin bhattarggam=aSan-ichchhidanakk=ermda [ | *] Svasti Samasta-jagnj-jana- 
(**] mukha-mokha-tilakah _Sya-samaya-sathpidit-inarhda-polakah 
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["*] arimad-Bhujathgadévichiryy-ibhidhinah sa ésha vijayat? | yah khalvy=évam guru- 
paramparatan(té) mahi-mahima-mahanfyata- 

[‘*] yi Srfyaté || Yasy=Sdéti samidbi-saushthava-vasid brahmithda-kharmdit=parat jydtir= 
yyasya = nirikrit-akhila-ja- 

["] gat-simrajya-Iilath manah | san-mukti-pramadi. vasikarana-matitratpam(tvam) jath(ja)gim= 
ichalam vithdyO-sau bhagavin Bhujathga-munipas=chii- 

[*] dimanir=yyéginim || Ydgéna prati-mamdalam vidadhatarh(ti) sadyasstantinfi[th®] éatath 
pratyashthiyi(pi)pa(sha)ta kshagid=anikatam Jhamjhéévara 

["*] dvidaga | sthiniya-pramokhi[h*] prasiddha-vishayéshv=aécharyyatam kurvvata yén=isan 
prathaté Bhojamga-munipah KAlimn- 

["] kh-figrésarah || © Anim-ddi-gon-ipétil) karmma-nirmmilana-kshamih mukti- 
lakshmi(kshmi)-priyis=tasya santinéd muni-pum- 

["] gavah || Tasya éishyal | Satmgé véda-chatushtayé pravimala-Sri-Likul-apt-figamé 
tat-prékt-liva(cha)ran-dpajita-jagad-dscharyya- 

["*) prabhiy-dnnatan Tal-ibhila-vijichana-prakatakath ka vadamt-fti y6 Bhaujamgé 
bhuvand Triléchana iti khyitah sa vi- 

["*] ta-spri(sprijhah || Tasya déishyah | Prajia-pitava-pititam hridaya-jaihh mdéh-ibhidhinam 
tamé vig-nishnitatay=6(A)nya-viidi-ja- 

[**] natd-garvv-imdhakiram hatam unm/}ikritam=thr}jitais=su-charitair=ddésh-dvalt- 
dhvamtakam balyé yéna 

["] sa Bialasiiryya-munipas=Trailéchané bhriijaté || Tadiyas=in dishyah | Lék- -iinugraha- 
hétani bhagavati Vi- 

[") g-dévat=aiveddité dévd v=ip: Mahésvardedadhad=atha ériman(n-) ma(-ma)nushy-ikritim 
étivat khalu sakyaté budha-janaih Ki- 

ie Smira-striévarah stétam kO=pi sahasra-vaktra-rahitah gaktah samantit punah || Tasya 

fishyah | Punah Sri-Vidimahi- 

[("] prale(la)yakila-Bhairavapamditad6vé yasy=éyath samiikhyi || Mimirhs-Abhila-dflnh 
sugata-damaruka-dhvina-vibhrimta- 

[**] ee vidésha-Tri(tri)nayana-bhaya-krit(t-) kA(-ki)pil-ddyat-kapalah | 

yaya-proéddima-chathtd-dhvani-badhirita-dig(g-) 

(*) vy0(-vy6)me-bhiimy-axhtarild dhatté=san vidinim #§ Tatpurasha-munipatif=chétasa 
Bhairavatvam || Annd(d-) grif-grijvé bilibala-sada- 

[“] si n=iidathbara-karalh kshamé-ripas-ch=iyath satatam=atha vidvat(t-) pra(-pra)bhn- 
eabhé ||(|) abit éfl-abhila-Tri(tri)nayana-kariti-da- 

[“] marocka-sva-chihn-ibbA(tm®] vichah prakatayati bba{mh*) Bhairava-munih || Tasy= 
invayé samoditah Kali-kila-pathka-prakshilana-kshama- 

["*) charitra-pavitra-mirtti[h*] | YégéSvard bhuvana-visrote-Suddha-kirttir=Ggamgi- 
prayaha iva bhiiri-Himfdri-madhyé || | 

[“] @ Bibhats-likulam=fikalayya sakalath sathsira-jilam bal-inmdl-dnmilita  épa(sha) 

mahati samkalpa-janma-dromah ({|(|) kint-apdtga- 

["*) vildkan-imrita-rasair-Avirbhbha(rbbha)vat-pallayah  Srl-Yogi(gé)évara-panditd _vijayaté 
sd=yamn muniihdr-dttamah {|| #§§ Nishthii-kalatra-niratah sukri- 

["*) ta-prardéha-kehétrikrita-prathi(?)ta(?)-niitha-pad-imbujitah {i | } adhdhi § samri- 

= dhdha(ddha)-rasa-vik-tati-kimadhénar=Yoégi(g6)ivard nann ‘grihs- | 

[") stha iveaisha chitram || Svasti et pies erty Raa fima- ahira-dhyiina. 

Dated Bigpe me pomp hpatimarnta vibndha- ane cae 

na | stikti-sadd-sasitarppiteeamantc:1Sbaruih ta-vivékarom | KAlimukha- 

Et AMSA bs Falge cy Sarasvati- tii | 

["] karon-dvatamearom srimat-[T*}riléchana-déva-labdha-vara-prasidaram  sakala-vi 
vinédarom = ni[h®* )spri(spri)ha-mahd-mahim-ipétaroth = 

(“] charit-ivaditarum  § éishta-jan-ibhishta-phals-diyakaram muni-niyakaroih .| érimad- 
Vidiprale(la)ya-Bhairavapatmditadéva-pid-diri- 





Mar, sii 
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[*] 


dhakarath sinktt-ihetnt-chilte sidkakeras=nppe érimad-Ybgeévaraparhditadévara Kila 


karchehi sarvvanamasyam(syam) dhiri-pirvvakam midi Kamnon- 


mattar 300 @ Svasti Samastabhuvandéra- 
(“"] ys éri-pri(pri)thvivallabha mabhiiraj-Adhiraja paramésvara paramabhattiraka Satyiéraya- 
[(“) 4rimat-[T* jribhuvanamalladévar Kalyinada nelevidinol=nttar-dttar-ibhivriddhi- 
pravarddhaminam-ii-chamdr-irkka-tiram &4- 
(“] luttam-ire [|]  Tat-pida-padmépajivi @ Tamad-oddimdam  karamg-ild-irolan= 


i 
("7 
"] 


tayuga-charitam Tryem(tryam)bakam  satya-saujanya-mah-imbhérasi-dishikara-Kaliyu- 
gamam oirmmalam-miadidam dhitri manat-go- 

|v-amitn §=Gamgi-salila-guchi-yaad-rasi-plydshadimdam || Arid=app=i Kalikélad=-omdn 
bisupiindam néda  saujanya-vallari 

mum-pimbana badi pid-aliyal-emd-ild=igal-igal nayam-bored=ettam-talirvagi chaitra-late 
vol chelvy-ige tildittu chittaramam 


(*)] Tryem(tryath)baka-sadgun-imyita-paynh-eamsékadim lkadol| || Saradhol{dol} saradi- 
nigal-ambarado] nakshatra-pamktigal piirnnga- , , | 
[*] kalidharano] kalegal belap-ant-ire belagiday=akhila-viddega]l Tryerm(tryath)bakano] || 


Translation. 

Sri! Reverence to (fhe god) Sambhn, who is 
made beautiful by a chauri which is the moon 
that lightly resta upon his lofty head, and who 
is the foundation-pillar for the erection of the 
city of the three worlds! Victorions is (the 
god) Hara, who destroyed the pride of the fire 
of the poison that arose from the charning of the 
ocean; who has the crest-jewel of (the god) 
Sorndra reflected in the mirror of the nails of 


his feet; whose (garment of a) lion's hide is be- | 


sprinkled with drops of trickling blood; and 
whose necklace is a serpent, placed on his mighty 
chest, and glittering like a parrot! 

(L. 3.)—Hail! While the victorious reign 
of the glorious Bhuvanaikamalladéra, 
—the asylom of the universe, the favourite of 
the world, the great king, the supreme king, 
the supreme lord, the most worshipful one, the 
glory of the family of SatyiSraya, the ornament 
of the Chilukyas,—was flourishing with 
perpetual increase, so as to endure as long as 
the moon and sun and stars might last :— 

(L. 5.}—He, who subsisted, (as tf he were a 
bea), on the waterlilies which were his fect, viz. 
the glorious and most bold Dandandyaka 
Nikimayya,—the Mahdsdmantddhipati, who 
bold Dandandyaka; the giver of boons to 
learned ‘people ; the sun of the white waterlilies 


4 ea tila ean 
sd ii one who meas oe eri a a 


of the glorious Ydgtivarspapditadévs, dc., allotted (te 


which were the class of the Brihmans; he who 
was true to his promises;* he who was the 
support of literary men; he who was a very 
Yudhishthira in truth; he who was a very 
Aijanéya in distinguished merit; he who was 
a very Brihaspati in respect of religious duties; 
he who was the philosopher's stone of his 
retinue; be who was avery lion to the elephants 
which were those who deceived his master ; he 
who was the moon of the bloe waterlilies of hia 
own family; he who was « very ocean of picty; 
he who was a very Hanumanta to the Rima 
who was the glorious Bhovansikamalladéva,— 

(L. 9.)—While happily enjoying the (distriet 
called) the Taddevidi Thousand, punishing 
the wicked and protecting the good,— 

(1. 10.) —On the oceasion of the sun's com- 
mencing his progress to the north, on Thursday 
the fifth day of the bright fortnight of (the 
month) Pusbya of the Ananda saeatsara, which 
was the Saka year 996,— 

(Li. 11 fener reqnest to Sri-Ballava- 
rasa at the capital of Batkipura, and cansed to 
be built a temple of the god Sri-Svayambhu-Sid- 
dhéévara of the capital of Vijayapura, and, 
saying that it was to provide nd raime 
for the ascetics and for the bhaffas who were the 
pupils of Sr-Ydgéévarapanditadéva, the dchdrya 
of that temple ;*— 

(L. 13.)}—Hail ! Victorious is he who has the 


him); sarranamdryd-grast,” do, all the intervening 
sanibee ii he ey ob aaien Ieee . 
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glorious name of Bhujamgadévichirys, the 
reported efficacy of whose penances is perpetually 
sung by the people of the whole world; who is 
the forehead mark of the face which is the 
Kalimukha (sect);* the hairs of whose body stand 
erect through the happiness produced by his 
own religious observances; who is the founda- 
tion-pillar of the habitation of the sportive play 
of the goddess of the fortunes of that family; 
who has laid aside all hypocrisy; and who is 
verily said to be worthy to be honoured by the 
very greatest on account of the lineal snecession 
of his spiritual preceptors. He, 
saint Bhujamga, the most excellent of those 
who practise the yiga, and worthy to be praised, 
—whose lustre rises preéminent to either 
portion of the brahmdnda, which has been 
bronght under subjection by the excellence of 
his religions coatemplation ; and whose mind 
despises the frivolity of universal sovereignty 
over the whole world,—attained the immove- 
able condition of being possessed of religions 
incantations which could make subject to him 
the lovely woman who is final emancipation. 
Famous is the saint Bhojamga, the foremost 
of the Kalimukhas,—who assumed, through 
the yéga,* a hundred forms at once in as many 
different realms, and cansed to be established 
in an instant, far and wide, twelve (liga) forms 
(of the god Siva under the name) of Jhatijhéévara, 
the chief of which waa the local one, and who 
thos caused astonishment in many famous 


(L. 2U.)—In his lineage there were many 
eminent saints, endowed with the superhuman 
power of becoming. as small as stoma, and 
with other good qualities ; capable of eradicat- 
ing (‘he effect of) actions; and dear to the 
qoddess of final emancipation. 

(1. 21.)—His disciple was that man, desti- 
tute of covetousness, who was renowned under 
the tumes of Bhanjamgabhavana and Tri- 


lichauna, and who, people say, displayed (three) | 


eyes, us terrible as those of (the god) Tila, 
in (hia knowledge of) the four Vélas and the 
Védd@agas, in (Ais acquaintance with) the most 
pure traditions that he had reosived from Sri- 


* A Sateen nect. 
* The yoga is to confer the of manifant- 
ing one’s self in di localities atone ad the mame ne 
rag sree tieairareniay 


This verse puzzled me, and the 
of it are due to the kindness of . Kielborn, except 


except that, 
¥ 
tc insert yo ote leeing | 


the holy | 





| Likula, and in the eminence of his dignity 


which evoked the admiration of the world 
throngh the religious observances that were 
preached by him. 

(L. 23.)—His disciple,—Glorious is that saint, 
Balastrya-Traijéchana, by whom, in his child- 
hood, the intellectual darkness called delusion, 
born in the heart, was penetrated by his talent, 
and by whom the darkness of the pride of his 
opponents in argument was destroyed by his 
eloquence, and by whom the darkness of faults 
was eradicated by his excellent good actions, 

(L. 25.)—His disciple was Kiiémira, the chief 
of wise men, in respect of whom learned people 
verily argue that (if was as if) the goddess 
Vich had been born, for the sake of conferring 
a favonr on mankind, and as if the god 
Mahésvara had assumed a human form; who, 
then, that has not o thousand mouths, is able 
to praise him properly ? 

(L, 27.)—His disciple, again, was  Sri- 
Vadimahapra|ayakala-Bhairavapagditadéva, of 
whom this is the reputation. He, this saint 
Tatpurnsha,—whose terrible trident is the 
Miméued ; who disturbs the caverns which are 
his arrogant opponents with the sound of his 
double drom which is the Sugata (doctrine) ; 
whose forehead is crowned by a mass of matted 
hair which causes fear even to (the god) Trina- 
yana; and who makes the interstices of the 
regions and the sky and the earth deaf with his 
hoge bell which is the Nyéya,—assumes, by 
his intellect, the condition of being a very Bhai- 
rava todisputants. Not lifting up his neck and 
not displaying any arrogance in the assembly 
of the strong or of the weak, and always 
capable of toleration in the assembly of learned 
men and lords, the saint Bhairava makes mani- 
fest the glory of the goddess of speech the 
lustre of which is his own mark, viz. the double 


drom, which is a skull, rg i deine baa 


who is terrible by reason of his trident... .. . 
(L. 32.)—In his lineage there was born 
Yégesvara, whose form was purified by actions 
which were capable of washing away the mud 
of the Kali age, and whose pure fame wae 
renowned in the world, like the stream of the 


pramulh-dorasiddha-vithayéshu, and tranalates “and wh hea 
thas caused astonishment in unknown regions ruled Na 


oner 
| by towns," i «. ‘sin nkoown regions sod in tbe towas 
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todas Gaigi iti the centre of the great 
(mountain) Himadri, Victorious is he, Sri-Yagéé- 
varapandita, the best of saints, by whom, being 
so mighty, this tree of love, which displays 
freah sprouts through the juice of the nectar of 
the side-glances of lovely women, was entirely 


uprooted by his strength, when he took into — 


consideration that the whole mass of worldly 
existence is pervaded with loathsomeness. 
Verily this householder Yégcivara is a marvel, 
—being devoted to his wife who is perfection ; 
having the waterlilies which are the feet of his 
famous lord madethe field for (the growing of) 
the young sprouts of his good actions; and 
being possessed of a cow of plenty which is 
the abondance of his speech which ia of perfect 
quality ;— 

(L. 37.)—Hail!—Having laved the feet of 
the glorions Ydgldvarapanditadéva,’—who 
was conversant with the practice of the 
yama, niyama, dsana, praéndydma, pratydhdra, 
dhydna, dhdrana, and samddhi; who was 
kindly disposed towards learned people; who 
gratified all people with the nectar of the 
Sikti; who was o very rdjahaisea among the 
waterlilies of the Kalimukha family; who was 
the ear-pendent of (the goddess) Sarasvati; 
who had acquired the excellent favour of the god 
Triléchana; who delighted in all learning; 
who was endowed with the exceeding greatness 
of being free from envy; who was pure in 
his actions; who granted the rewards desired 
by excellent people; who was the foremost of 
saints; who performed obeisance to the feet of 
the glorious Vadipralaya-Bhairavapanditadéva, 
and who captivated the mind of the lovely 
woman final emancipation,—allotted (fo Aim), 
as & sarvanamasya-grant, with libations of 


water, 300 mattars of land, by (the measure of) — 
the staff of the temple of the god Miyikésvars, — 


in the lands of (the village of) Bijjanahalli, 
which is incladed in the Kannuvuri Twelve. 
(L. 42.)—Hail! While the glorious Tri- 
bhuvanamalladéva—theasylam of the 
universe, the favourite of the world, the great 
king, the supreme king, the supreme lord, the 
most worshipful one, the glory of the family of 


Satyiséraya, the ornament of theChalukyas, 


—was continuing with perpetual increase at the 
capital of (the city of) Kalyioa, so os to 





* See note 2 above. 





endure as long as the moon and son stadia stars 
might last :— 

(L. 45.)—He, who snbsisted, (as if he were a 
bee), on the waterlilics which were his feet, viz. 
Tryambaka, who was possessed of the deeds of 
Kritayoga, and who was the moon of the great 
ocean of truth and goodness, made the Kaliyugu 
pure with the nectar of his fame which was ax 
bright as the waters of the river Gang’ in soch 
a way that the earth was pleased,—jost os 





the moon, with its mass of rays makes very 
pure the night which has been overspread by 


the mass of the darkness, By being besprinkled 
with the water of the nectar of the good 
qualities of Tryambaka, the creeper of excel- 
lence,—which, to look at, was as if it had 
withered and wasted away, before and behind, 
through the scorching heat of this wicked Kali 
age,—now again recovered and put forth new 
shoots on high and excellently acquired a 


variegated beauty in the world like a chitre- 


creeper, Asthe.... . .* (shine) in the water, 
and as the rows of lunar mansions (shine) in 
the sky, and os the digits shine in the full moon, 
so all the sciences shone in Tryambaka, 
No. XCVITIL 

The accompanying Old-Canarese inscription, 
in well-formed and fairly well preserved char- 
acters of the period, is from a black-stone 
tablet which was found lying in a field, Survey 
No. 258, away from any building, in the lands 
of the village of Hunagikatti, about four miles 


in a south-easterly direction from Mugotkhin- 


Hubli in the Sampganm Taluka of the Bekraum 
District. The stone isabout # 0" high by 2°53" 
broad, of which the inscription covers a space 
of only 84" high by 2’ 2" broad. The emblems 
at the top of the stone are:—In the centre, o 
seated Jinéndra, facing fall front, in the nsual 
attitude, with the legs crossed and the hands in 
the lap ; on ita left, a cow and calf, with the san 


| above them, and a crooked sword or dagger be- 


yond them ; and on its mght, towards the ited 
part of the stone, the moon, partially effaced 
The inscription is of the time of the Westeri 
Chiéilukya-king Bhailékamalla, or 
Séméévara II], and is dated in the sixth 
year of his reign, the Sdadhirana samvat- 


sara, de Saka 1052 (a. pv. 1130-1). It gives 
| usKodana-Parvyadaval|i, or’ the ancient 


' Saradinigsi; some correction in maguired. hare; bat 
I do not soo what it is. 
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hamlet of Koda, or perhaps of the waterpot’, 
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‘Hubli’, or rather ‘Hubballi,” itself being o 


as the ancient name of eae angi corruption of * Pirvadavalli.’ 
['] @ Svasti Srimad- Bhiildkamalladévara varsa(raha) Gneya § Siivd(dhi)rana-sathva- 
*) tsarada = Phillgnna(na) in «5 Adiviradamdo  — ériman-mama"hAmath- 
[*] daléévaram Mirasitnga(ha)dévarasaru agrahirarn Kodana-Pirvva- 
[*] davalliya Miinikyadévara basadiya eatnmarn(bam)dhiy=Ekasi- 
[*] leya-Pirévandthadévara vividha-piji-vidhinakke bitta 
[ *] gaddeya simeya gudde {ii*] Mathgala-Sri Ci") 
Translation. allotted the block*® of the boundaries of the rice- 


Hail! On Sunday; the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of (the month) Philguna of the 
Sidhirana saviwafeara, which was the sixth 
year of the glorions Bhilékamalladéva, 


—the Mahdémandaliwara Mirasimhadévarasa | 


land for the performance of the various rites of 
(the god) Ekasileya-Parsvanithadéva connected 
with the temple of (the god) Minikyadéva of 
(the village of) Kodana-Pirvadavalli. (May 


there be) suspicious good fortune ! 


A NOTE IN CONNECTION WITH THE WESTERN CHALUEYA KING 
VIKRAMADITYA I. 
BY J. F. FLEET, BO. C.8., M.R.A.S. 


At page 37 above, Mr. Rice has questioned 
the correctness of my rendering of a Sanskrit 
passage, as to the meaning of which I differ from 
him. In several of the Western Chaluokya 
inscriptions,’ there occur, in the description of 
Vikramiadityal, the words avanipats-trifay- 
dufaritdm sva-guroh sriyam adimasdi=krityaltva), 
which I translate by “having acquired for 
bimself the regal splendour of his father, which 
had been interrupted by a confederacy of three 
TIMER but which Mr. Rice translates by 

making his own the wealth which his father 
had won, hogethar with that inherited for three 
generationa’’,” or “together with that tranamit- 
ted by a succession of three kings." I should 
have thought that there could be no two opinions 
as to the proper meaning of so simple a passage. 
But,—as Mr. Rice still maintains the correct- 
ness of his translation of it, and still refuses to 
accept mine; and as the proper rendering of 
the passage is of some importance in connection 
with the history of the Western Chalukyas,— 
it seems desirable to show clearly once for all 
which of the two translations is to be accepted 
aa correct. 

Mr. Rice's translation is at the best inaceur 
ate; as there is nothing in the original text 
to represent the words “had won” and “ to- 
gether with that, 7 To justify his full translation, 


This repetition of the Table mao is a mistake. 
+ Guide ae rn eer 


Vol. VIT, p. 219, 1. 11 pct fi ans 
pL ou Wem 7b Me Vee an’ Vol. LX, pl >t 1, 


concealed ; departed, 


the text ought to ron avenipati-tritaya-bram- 
dgala-sri-sahiiém sva-gurund updryitam driyam 
dimasé-kurvdnah. But the real point lies in 
the words avanipati-iritay-dniarildm ; and we 
need only concern ourselves with them. 

Mr. Rice contends that the meaning of them 
is “inherited for three generations”, or, again, 
“ transmitted by succession of three kings.” 

Now, anéaritém is the accusative singalar 
feminine of aniarifa, the past sale ae passive 
and intransitive of the roots, ‘go’, in com- 
position with anéar, " between’. The Meanings 
which Westergaard, in his Radices Linguw 
Sanskritz, allots to the compound verb anfari 
are‘ intermeare’ and ‘ seponere’ ; and the mean- 
ings which Professor Monier Williams, in his 
Sanskrit Dictionary, allots to the same are ‘to 
come between, to stand in any one’s way, to 
separate, to exclnde from, to pass over, to omit, 
to disappear’. And the marenings which the 
Professor allots to antarifa are‘ gone within, 
withdrawn, vanished, 
dead ; sacenetadl detached ; impeded, hindered’. 
Another common derivative. from the same root 
is enfaraya, anfaraya, to which the Professor 
allots the meanings of ‘intervention, obstacle, 
impediment’, There is nothing whatever in 
either of these authorities to justify anfarifa 
being rendered by ‘inherited’ or ‘ tratiamitted". 


p- 280, 1 1 and p. 133, |. 15. 
1 Vil, p- 27; Mysore Inscriptions, p. 200; and 


i fare 
i Puge 87 abowe. 


Mar, 1831.) 


It is, on the contrary, persectly plain, from the 
very etymology of the word, that it can mean 
nothing but—1, ‘ that which has gone in be- 
tween other things, and so has disappeared ',— 
or 2,‘ that which has been gone in between by 


other things, and so has been separated, imped- | 


ed, or interrupted’. 

Turning next to the word fritaya,—the mean- 
ings given to it by Professor Monier Williams 
are, as an adjective, ‘ consisting of three parts’, 
and, as a substantive, ‘@ collection of three, 


a triad.’ The more usual word is fraya, the. | 


meanings allotted to which by the Professor are, 
asan adjective, ‘threefold, consisting of three, 
divided into three parts, of three kinds’, and, 
as a snbstantive, ‘a triad, three collectively, 4 
triplet, three.’ Similarly, from dvi, ‘two’, we 
have, with precisely analogous meanings, drifaya 
and draya ; and from chatur, ‘four’, we have 
chatushtaya, and, in certain compounds, chalura. 
As used in composition with words expressin 


divisions of time, these words do convey the 


thus, mdsa-deaya, ‘two (consecutive) months’, 
varsha-traya, ‘three (consecutive) years, and 
saivatenra-sata-chatusltaye, * four (consecutive) 
centuries of years,’ In fact, unless there is & 
distinct indication that two consecutive months, 
&e,, are not intended, it is impossible to trans- 
late such compounds without the idea of con- 
secutiveness and succession. And so, taking 
réjya in the sense of © reign,’ which carries with 
‘¢ the idea of the lapse of a division of time, 
réjya-fraya would mean ‘three(successive)reigns.” 
But, in composition with other words, dvaya, 
dvitaya, &c., convey D0 such meaning of con- 
secutiveness, but only the: meaning of collec- 
tivences, with some bond of similarity or 
other connection; thus, golvaya ‘a couple of 
oxen,’ véda-traya, ‘the three Vidas,’ and sant 
drachalushtaya, ‘the four oceans,’ And so, tak- 
ing réjyain the sense of ‘ kingdom,’ rdjya-frtya 
would mean ‘ three (synchronous) kingdoms,’ or & 
‘collection of three kingdoms.’ And uvanipali- 
tritaya, without the use of some additional word 


or words to indicate explicitly that it means: | 


‘three kings in succession,’ or “three gencra- 
tions of kings,’ can only mean ‘three (confem- 


* Vol. VILL, p. 10. 
: orihe. vole of Sandbi, wdeahannatamars may be 
divided into advaken=Nadaman, or into udralann 
Ademari ; but the latter ‘s not likely to be the. correct 


divmcn in this passage. At any rate, the name is not 
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porary) kings,’ with the idea of some bond of 
connection between them, whatever that bond 
may be, i.e. ‘a collection of three kings’, or as I, 
having regard to the context, translate it in this 


Mr, Rice further contends that the authority 


for this alleged confederacy of three kings is 
altogether too slight for us to accept it as a fact: 
and that it was this scantiness of evidence 
which lod me to suggest that the Amara and 
AdityavarmA ofthe Yéwir inscription were really 
not of the Chalukya family at all, but were 
two of the three confederate kings. A reference 
to what I wrote at the time will show that I 
rejected these two names from the Chalukya 
genealogy from no want of evidence a& to who 
| the three confederate kings were, but simply 
because all the copper-plates of the Western 
Chalukyas make Vikramiditya I the son, and 
notthe great-grandson, of Palikééi [1,—and be- 
cause the sole authority for foisting these two ad- 
ditional generations into the genealogy, between 


, between 
Palikést If and Vikramaditya I, is the Yéwiir in- 
scription, oT rather, as 1 have since shewn,* the 


Mirsj copper- plates, which contain a Western 


Chilukya inscription of the time of Jayasirha 
III, dated Saka 946, or three anda half cen- 
turies after the time of Vikramaditye L 


There is probably no one now, except Mr. Rice, 


who will care to maintain that these two gene- 
rations are to be foisted into the genealogy. He, 


however, does maintain it; and, in doing 50, 


is doubly wrong. In the first place, I have 


shown that the first name is not Amara at all, 


bot Nadamari.® And in the second place,— 
whereas he identifies* this non-existent Amara 
with the “ Ambéra, the dearson of Satyiéraya," 
of a copper-plate grant published by him in 


| Vol, VILL p. 96, and in Mysore Inscriptions, p. 


908, —the text of that grant, after the mention 


of Satyiéraya or Pulikést IT, rans sva-priya-sutd 


rightly read by Mr. Rice, but is wrongly trans- 
lated by him,’ for it gives the name, not of 
Ambra, the son of Palikesi II, bat of Ambéra, 
his daughter. 

As to Mr. Rice's contention that there is 
no evidence of any confederacy of three kings 


Amare, not euvtang tke 
* Vol. VIII, p. 89; and p, 87 abore, 
Pil 87 above; Vol VILL, p-97; and Mysore Inscrip- 
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being formed against, or being overthrown by, 
Vikramaditya I,—the first point to be noted 
is that, in the earliest inscription in which the 
words aranipati-frifay-aniariiém &e. occur,’ 
—the very inscription which, through Mr. Rice's 
strictures on my interpretation of it and my 
remarks on it, has been the cause of this note,— 
these words are followed immediately by -rit- 
aikddhishthit-dsésha-rdjya-bharah, 4. ¢. © having 
acquired for himself the regal splendour of 
his father, which had been interrupted by a 
vonfederacy of three kings, he made the burden 
of the whole kingdom to be presided over 
by one (sovereign)." The contrast here is 


very marked and peculiar, and speaks for | 
| it,‘ the Pallava king, or the king of Kiiichi, 


itself; he conquered three kings, and then 
made himself sola monarch, Further, the in- 
soriptions of his son, Vinayiiditya, record that 
Vikramiditya I “rent open (like Indra), 
with the thunderbolt which was his prowess, 


the proud summits of the haughtiness of the 
three mountains which were the three kings of 


Chélaand PindyaendKérals.’" Later 
inscriptions, it is true, add “the Kalabhra and 
other kings’, and record that he “subdued 


(ike Indra), with the thonderbolt which was his 
prowess, the mighty tumult of the mountains 
which were the Pindya and the Chola 


and the Kérala and the Kalabhra and 
other kings.’ But the earlier inscriptions, as I 
have said, mention only three kinga—of Chiéla 
and Pindya and Kérala. We turn next to the 
Pallavas. Itis recorded that Vikram i- 
ditya I “seized the city of Kaaichi, after 
the defeat of the lender of the Pallavas, who 
had been the cause of the discomfiture and the de- 
struction of that family,'* which wasas pure as tho 
rays of the moon," and, again, that he “had 


with the waters of the watering-pot. which 
were the rays of the jewelled diadem of the lord 
of Kaitichi, who had bowed down before no 
other,""* and, with a slight difference of ex- 
preanion, that he “had the waterlilies which 
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were his feet kissed by the diadem of the lord 
of Ra tiichi, who had bowed down before ne 
other." Again, the inscriptions of Vinayiditya 
record that “at the command of his father 


(Vikramiditya I), he arrested the ex- 
tremely exalted power of the Pallavas, 
whose kingdom consisted of three component 
dominions, as Sénini (did arrest) the power of 
the Daityas (at the command) of (his father) 
Biléndustkhara,”" And the later inscriptions 
make the same statement, except that, for trat- 
rdjya-Pallava, they read trairdjya-Kanehipati.™* 
Now, neither is ‘roirdjya a proper name, as 
Mr. Rice takes it; nor does trairdjya-Pallara 
or trairdjya-Kédichipati mean, as he translates 


who had three reigns, or who formed a triad in 
himself."""" Bot it does mean, as I have trans- 
lated it, “the Pallava, or the lord of Kaiichi, 
(who had three kingdoms, or) whose kingdom 
consisted of three component parts." The ex- 
pression points distinctly to there being three 
well-defined and recognised divisions of the 
Pallava dominions. They may have been each 
ruled by a separate king of a separate branch 
of the dynasty; or they may have been under 
one monarch, with a viceroy in each of the 
three provinces. But, in either case,—having 
regard to the natural and inveterate enmity 
that existed between the Chalukyas and the 
Pallavas,—the three Pallava kings, or the 
three viceroys of the Pallava monarch, would as 
a matter of course combine to resist a Chalulkya 
invasion. In a footnote,” apparently overlooked 
by Mr. Rice, to the inseription which has been 
the origin of this note, I pointed out what I 
have now said at length,—that the three confe- 
derate kings either were the kings of Chéla 
and Pindyaand Kérala, or belonged to the 
Pallava dynasty. It must of course remain 
a moot point for the present which of the two 
views ia the correct one, and, more so, whether 
the introduction by the Miraj plates of Na da- 
mariand A Sragerarah into the genealogy, 
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between Pulikési I and his son Vikramfdityn I, 
connects them with those two kings, by tradi- 


tion, in « sufficiently reliable manner to justify 
us in assuming that they were two of the three 


confederate kings. But, whatever opinion may 


be held as to these two points, we have the 
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clearest evidence that there « was a coitedacucy at 

some three kings, which interrupted the Chalu- 

kya supremacy for a while, at least over part of 

their dominions, after the death of Pulikégt I,” 

ay iar inadieya was broken by Vikrami- 
tya 





CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENEY H. HOWORTH, F.8.A: 
(Continued from p, 117.) 


VII. 


We have now reached a period of Chinghiz | 


EK han’s career when other authorities begin to 
be of value. Of these I would especially refer to 
three, all of them of Chinese origin. The first 
of them is entitled Hwang-yiian-sheng-wu-ts'in- 
cheng-lu, i.e. “a record of Chinghix Ehiin's 
warlike doings.” This work has apparently 
never been printed, but the Archimandrite Palla- 


dius to whom we owe it that the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-ehi — 
was made accessible, possessed a MS. copy from — 
which he published a translation in the Russian © 


Oriental Record, vol. I, 1872. The work was 
apparently compiled from Mongol documenta 
in the first half of the 14th century, but its author 
ia unknown.’ A friend of mine has favonred 
me with a translation of Palladius'’ version. I 
shall quote it by its two first words as the Huang- 
yiian. The work just cited is frequently quoted 
in a moch better known work, namely the Yuan- 
shi-lei-pen, an abridged Chinese history of the 
Mongol dynasty, published in 1699 by Kiai- 
hon in 42 chapters. Bretschneider remarks in 

reference to it that although only an extract 
from the Yuaw-shi, it is a very valuable book for 
‘reference, as the learned author has added a 
great deal of interesting matter drawn for the 
greater part from rare works of the Mongol 
period, Tho first ten chapters comprising an ex- 
tract from the Pen-ki (Annals) of tho Yuan-shi 
were translated into French by Gaulil, and 
published in 1739 with the title Histoire de 
Gentchisean ef de loule la dynastie des Mongous, 
1739." Ganbil of course lies before me, as 





be ea I have already frequently quoted 
ypendent authority, namely, De Mailla’s 





© Thies period comeides with tho of anarchy 
mich ee. Northers 
aren Hae be oe 





History of China. It is well to explain why it 

deserves this distinction. Joseph-Anne Marie 
de Moyriac de Mailla was a French Jesuit 
attached to the Peking Mission. He translated 
a famous history of China called Tong-kien- 
kang-mu, whose composition he has described st 
some length in his preface," It was originally 
composed by Fan-tan-yu (president of the Tri- 
bunal of History) and Se-ma-knuang,and extended 
from the year 208 .c. to 960 av. To it were 
afterwards added the histories of the Sung and 
Yuan dynasties, The work was held in such high 
repute for its accuracy and solidity that in the 
Isat centary the emperor h an g-h i badit trans- 
lated into Manchu, and De Mailla tells us that 
his text is derived from # collation of both the 
Chinese and Tartar editions.* The part relating 
to the Lisa, Kinand Yuan dynasties in this 
work was not very satisfactory, these dynasties 
being those of foreigners, and when he came 
down tothem De Mailla had recourse to other 


| aothorities. 8 hun-shi, the father of Kang-hi, 


had caused the histories of these three dynasties 
which had been composed by Charbuhai, 
Nanta, Hokiton, Lieon-hong-yu, and othera to 
drawn up very carefully from anthentic docu- 
menta, and was of equal authority with the 
Tong-kien-kang-mu. De Mailla therefore trans- 
lated it in its entirety, and incorporated it in hia 
work,” The whole was edited under the super- 
intendence of M. Deshautesrayes and the Abbé 
Grosier, and was published at Paris in 13 volumes 
in the years 1777-1785. We will now resume 


does » third and possibly a more important | our narrative :— 


We have seen how a rivalry arose between 
onraahss Khin and his distant relative 


'T opi end 14 
P Fide vol. I, p. xiii, de. 
i 


* Op- cit., tom. IX, p 1, note. 
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Chamukha* for supremacy among the Mongols. 
The former's position now becomes very promi- 
nent. As we said, he was the chief of the 
Jajerat or Juriat, but he did not control the 
whole tribe. One section had deserted the 
Taijut, of which larger tribe the Juriat were a 
subordinate section, and had gone over to 
Chinghiz Khin. This is not mentioned in the 
Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, but is reported in the Yuan-shi, 
in the Huang-yuan, by De Mailla and by Rashid- 
u'd-din, Inthe Yuan-shi we read that the Juriat’ 
who were related to the Taijut used frequently to 


meet T em ujin’s men on hunting expeditions. | 


On one occasion Chinghiz proposed that they 
should camp together, Their chief replied that he 
was willing to do so, but that he had 400 follow- 
ers, and even if he sent half of them home, he 
would not have enough to eat for them, so 
he could not well accept his hospitality, but 
the Mongol chief pressed his invitation, and gave 
him and his followers some food. The next 
day the two parties joined in hunting, and 
Temnjin treated the Juriat like his guests, and 
ordered the game to be driven towards them 
so that they captured a large quantity. As 
they returned to their camp they spoke to one 
another, saying, althongh the Taijat are our 
brothers, they nevertheless seize our carta 
and horses, and rob ns of our food. At present 
we have no one to rule over us, but if we are to 
have a ruler, let itbe Temajin. The yoke of 
the Taijut now became very heavy upon them, 
so that their chiefs Yu-lih and Takhai Dadu 
rebelled. The rebellion was not successful, was 
put down with a heavy hand, and the Juriat 
ceased to be a separate tribe." De Mailla says 
Temujin offered to cede to tho two chiefs whom 
he calls Yulu and Taheitula as much land as they 
coukd enclose with the tracea of their carts, bat 
meanwhile they were hard pressed by the Taijut, 
and were both killed, and the Juriat (whom he 
calls Chaoliei) werecompletely dispersed.’ Rashid 
reports the story at considerably greater length. 
He calls the place where the hunt took place 
“ the hill Ujel Jelmen or Jelmez.'""° He says that 
when the hunters returned home they addressed 
themselves to their chiefs Ulng Behadur and 
Makhui Bedanch (Berezine reads the names Uluok 


/ The waned iw wcities both Chamukbs and Chamukho in | 


the Fuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, but the former is ly more 


correct. 
* Hyacinthe calla them Chorat, and Douglas, Chowle. 
* Douglas, op. cit., pp. 11-13; Hyacinthe, pp. 3-10, 


have comforted and supported me. 





Bakhadur and Bane faaiganed), and pro- 
posed that they should go over to Temujin Khin. 
The latter objected, saying that although the 
Taijut had used them badly, yet they were their 
relatives, and what would come to them if they 
separated from them. He therefore refused to 
fall in with their plans, but Ulug Behadur (the 
Yulu of the Chinese notices) and Toghai Talu 
(the Tugai-i- Ula of Berezineand the Tabaitula of 
De Mailla) went to Temujin with the following 
words :—“ We come to you like wives without 
husbands, like great cattle without a leader, and 
small cattle without 2 herdsman. The sone of 
great ladies have robbed and ill-used us. We 
wish to draw the sword as your friends and to 
kill your enemies." Temujin addressing Ulng 





| Behador replied, “I was hke one sleeping when 


you pulled me by the gagul, (i.e. the topknot or 
bunch of hair on the crown of the head, the root 
of the Russian khokhol meaning the same thing") 
and awoke me, Isat sorrowfally at home, you 
I will do all 
I can for you,” and he in fact did them many 
services, but eventually the Juriat princes 


| became his enemies and harried his people until 


the Merki Khodun Urjaneg (called Khodon 
Orjeng by Berezine) killed Tughai Talu and the 


| Juriat were dispersed."* In the Hueng-yuan 
we are told that the two parties were hunting 


in the usual Mongol fashion, 2, enclosing a large 
space within an extended ring of beaters, do. 
The lines having gradually approached one 
another, Chinghiz invited his friends to camp 
together. The chief of the Juriat thereupon 
sent home one-half of his men to make this 
possible. The place where the latter was hunting 
is there called Oojalamasi. Ulng Beha- 
dur is called Yilyibado, and we are told that 
with the other elders of the tribe he addressed 
another chiefnamed Mar-ya-dana, i.¢. the Makhoi 
Bedaneh of Rashida'd-din, and tried to persuade 
him to desert the Taijut. As he would not, Yilyi- 


| baduand Takhai-talu went over to Chinghiz and 


urged that iftheir wives were without husbands 
and their horses without pastures, it was because 
the Taijut had taken them from them. Chinghiz 
offered to help them if they rebelled, but 
eventoolly Takhai-talu was killed by Khushu 





* Qp. cit., tom. TX, p. 12, 

 Berenne, vol. LI, p. i; Erdmann, p. 263. 
4 Erdownn, Temudechin, note, p. 50. 
 Erdmano, op. cif., pp. 203 and 264, 
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Kharjan and the tribe of Jaoli, ¢, ¢. Joriat, was 
destroyed. 

Notwithstanding this defection of the Juriat 
we find Chamukha who wasa Juriat chief, 
acquiring by his skill and knowledge a great 
ascendancy among the tribes on the Argun. 
He now comes forward as an important power, 
while the Taijutand their chief Terkutai Kiriltuk 
quite fall into the background, Chamakha 
so9n came into conflict with Chinghiz K hin. 
On the dispersion of the Jelairs'* many of them 
became the slaves and herdsmen of the Mongols. 
Among these we are told was Juchi Darmala 
(written Jokhi by Hyacinthe, Choki by Douglas, 
Saki by De Mailla, Juji Termileh by Erdmann, 
and Juchi Termela by Berezine, who lived 
with his masters in the district of Snaali,’” 
In another place the Fuan-ch'ao-pi-shi refers to 
this district as Saarikeer*® Rashid calla it 
Sarikeber."" The Yuan-sii calls it Sali gol, i.e. 
theriverSali The Huang-yuen also calls it 
the river 801i" De Mailla styles it Sa li ho, 
meaning the same thing.” He also calls it Sali 





bor.™ Qnatremero has given a learned note 


upon the name in which he quotes a MS. 
gloss. of Ganbil’s who calls the place Sali- 
kor or Sali-koure, and adds the Chinese have 
ealled the place Sali-chonen. “ Kouré," he saya, 
“means a place where there are many lakes and 
springs, and which is surrounded with water. 
The word is Mongol; chowem in Chinese denotes 
generally a watered district.""* The Kouré of 
the above extract is doubtless the well-known 


Keher meaning o plain in Mongol, and Sari 


Keher as the name is correctly recorded by 
Rashidu'd-din means the Yellow Plains, by which 
name Chinghiz Khiin's epecial home is frequent- 
ly apostrophized, and notably in the funeral 
dirge which we shall quote further on. These 
yellow plains were upparently watered by a 
river Sari and were situated near the Onon, 
and Quatremere™® suggests that the Saritei, a 
stream which Pallas met with near the Onon, 
the Sari of the above extracts. This seems very 
probable, The Saritei is a tributary of the 


|, pp. 16 and 155, 
1s Vide ante vl. IX, p- te 





el Yuon-ch'ao-pi-ahi, Id., Pp. BL. 
Erdmann, Femudackin,p2605D' , vol. J, pal. 
“ Hyacinthe, loc, eit ee pe + 

© Tom. IX, pp. 10 and 22. ™ Id., tom. p Th | 
= age gig ed ddin, p. 117 note. 

s Pain Voyage fe. tom. 1 


» p. $44. 
r, Notices af Med. Geoy., note 339. 





Alga which Tally: into: the Oxon in ita webboen 


| side,and the valley of the Aga like the other early 


Mongol settlements is described as strewn with 
ancient tombs, covered with flat roofs, and like 
them also as affording magniticent pasturage.™ 
Dr. Bretschneider says that on the ancient map of 
Mongolia found in the Yuan-shi-lei-pien Sa-li-k’- 

ie-r is marked sonth of the river Wa-nan (ie. the 
Onon), and close to the name is written the note 
“ Here was the original abode of the Mongols." 
Wo may take it therefore ns. dingly probable 
that the camp of Chinghiz at this time was on the 
upper waters of the Aga. Chamukha, weare 
toldinthe Yuan- ch’ao-pi-ala, lived atthe mountain 
Ja-lu-ma in the district of Olegaibulakha,** 
The Yusn-shi calls the place Irngil,’ whioh 
D'Ohsson makes Ira-gol, i. the river I ro. The 
Huang-yuan calls it the sources of the river 
Yilyige. Rashid gives the name as Ulagai bulak. 
Ulagai in Mongol means red and Bulak a spring, 
stream or canal, Thereis according to Pallasa 
vitriolic stream seventeen versts north-westofthe 
settlement of New Zurnkhaitu onthe Argan which 
is stall called Ulan Bulak by the Tunguses and 
Krasnoi Kiynsh by the Russians, which, he adds, 
both mean the same thing, 7. ¢. the Red Spring. 
The various allies of Chamukh a chiefly came 
from the Argan, and we shall find him presently 
proclaimed Garkhanonthat river, whenceitseems 
probable that the stream here mentioned from 





Pallas is the one referred to in the Ywuan-ch’ao- 


pe-shi, and not the Ulengni, a tribatary of the 
lower Ingoda as suggested by D'Ohsson.” Woe 
willnow revert toourstory. We have seen that 
the Jvlair Juchi Darmala was engaged ns one of 
Chingiz Khiin’s herdsmen on “ tho yellow plains 
of the Onon.” One day a younger brother of 
Chamukha, named Taichar® or Tagochar, 
made a raid upon thecattlein his charge. Juchi's 
comrades did not dare to pursue, but he himself 
went after them, and overtook them at nightfall, 
and shot Taichar in the spine with an arrow, 
killed him, and drove his horses home again.™ 
The Hueng-yuon says that when the raid 
was made, Shochi Tarmakha, as he calls him, 
o Punch pcoatank p 64. ae | 


"The Farn-shi Tepne Tovah 





n 200. 
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having hidden among the horses, furtively shot 
the intrader.** Tho death of his brother or 
relative. aroused tho bitter animosity of C ha- 
mukha, who marched at the head of his 
people, altogether 13, tribes, forming three 
iumans or 30,000 men, and crossed the mountain 
ridge of Alaut-tarkhau™* with the intention of 
attacking Ching hiz K hin, who was encamped 
ata place called Gulyalgu.” The Huang-yuan 
snyaC ham uk haenteredinto negociations with 
the tribes Daichiu, i.e. the Taijut, Ikilasi (1. the 
Inkirasses), Yulun (i.e. the Urnt), the Nath 


(i.e. the Nayakins), the Balolasi (? o section — 


of the Tartars), and the Balin (ic, the Barings), 
and went against Temujin with an army of 
$0,000 men. The latter was then with his 


people in the district of Talan-ban-chusi."* The — 


Yuan-shi tells us C hamokha on this occasion 
was at the head of the Taijot, and that 
Chinghis Khin was encamped at a place 
called Durben Chosu.™ Rashidu'd-din says 
that Chamuk ha’ was at the head of the 
Inkirasses, the Kurulasses (both of them 
branches of the Turkish Kongurut) and also 
of the Udut or Urot and the Nuyakins or Buka- 
kins." He also tells us that Ching hiz was 
encamped at Talan Baljus. Talon is the Mongol 
word fala, a plain or stretch of pasture, and 
D'Ohsson and Erdmann” are both agreed that by 
the phrase is meant theplainof Baljuna already 
named, and which was close to the head waters 
of the Aga above assigned as his quarters. 
Although the Inkirasses were in alliance with 
Chamuakha, one of their chiefs named Bota, 
who, as we have seen, was Chinghiz Khan's 
brother-in-law, when he heard of his rival's 
intentions, sent off Boluandai and Molitutu to 
warn his relative, and himeelf attacked Toa, 
who was in alliance with Chamukha, slew 
his people, and seized his wealth. This we are 
told in the biography of Botuin the Yuan-shi.™ 
The Toa of this notice is probably the Toghai 
above named, some confusion having arisen 
as to the account ofhisdeath. The Yuan-cl'ao- 

pi-thi calls the two messengers who warned 
Chinghis, Muilkitotakh and Bololdai.” The 
Huang-yuan calls Botu the son of Nikyoni, 


aL 
SOF ews ddeee | 


dst as Deen: 

9 Yuon-ch'so-ptshi, loo, cit. 

bale a ov. Be : eee? So 

™ THyaci p- 9; Doogha, p. 11, writes it Turpun- 
chuwad. 





and says he lived in the hills of Kyuilinyai. His 
messengers it calls Buntaya and Muge, and it 
says thatafter crossing the hills Alau and Tolau 
they met Chinghiz, De Mailln makes ont 
that Botu, or Podu as he calls him, was at- 
tacked by the three allies Tatsilatai, Tsachnua, and 
Toys, atthe head of 30,000 men, and that it 
was Chinghiz who was marching to his aid when 
he succeeded in defeating the allies alone.*” 


- Rashido'd-din tells the story somewhat different- 


ly. According to him there lived at this time 
an Inkiras namod Negun, who although he had 
intercourse with the Taijat, i.c, the Nikyuni of 


the Huang-yuan, yet because of his son Batun, 


i.e. Botu, who was in the service of Temujin, 
and to whom he was therefore attached, he 
informed the latter of his enemy's plan throngh 
the mediumof two Berulasses named Mulke and 
Totak, who had gone to him on business, and 
who foundhim on a road between two hillsealled 
Alant Tuoraut, or as Von Hammer reads it in the 
MS. of Rashid at Vienna in a pass between 
the hills Alantand Turaut,*' and informed him 
of his danger.** This story is clearly the same 
as that related above from the Yuan-ch'au- 
aii, the Yuon-shi and Huany-ynan, When 


— Chinghiz Khan heard of Chamukha’s intention 


he also collected his people, consisting of 13 
tribes, also divided into 3 fuinuns, with whom 
he rode out to meet him. They met one 
another at Dalanbaljat, i.e, the plainof Baljuna 
already named. At this point the authorities 
vary, the Fuan-ch'uo-pi-shi says that Chinghix, 
pressed by the forces of Chamukha, retired 
towards the Onon and encamped in a defile inthe 
district of Cherin, Thereupon Chamukha 
returned and seized some of the princes in 


| Chinasi, which Palladius (note p. 109) says was 


the name of several places, in one of which, ac- 
cording to a poet of the Yuan period, wns the 
Daordo or Great Horde. There it is also said 
it was the name of a mountain. It probably 
refers to the ordinary camping place of Chin- 
ghiz Khin, CO hamukh oordered his prisoners 
to be boiled in 70 cauldrons, and he decapitated 
Nendaichakhan and fastened his head to his 


| horse's tail, after which he rode home. The 





a Erdriasn, Temudechin, p. 260; D'Ohss, vo. J p. 42. 
3? Seo Erdmann, op. ctl., p. pocricee 
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Yuan-shi declares on the contrary that Chamukha 
was completely overthrown.“ De Mailla tells us 
that in the fight Porchi (i.e. Bozhorji) dismount- 


ed, and having made a girdle of the halter of | 


his horse, almost tmptied his qniver, and re- 
ceived a shower of weapons from the enemy 
without: abandoning the foremost post which 
bad been assigned to him. Temajin praised his 
valour after he had gained the battle.” Rashidu'd- 
din also saya the victory was won by Chin- 
ghiz Khan, and assigns to him the boiling of 
the prisoners.“ So does the Huang-yuan, which 
makes the Mongols eat as well as boil the captives. 
lt is not easy to decide between these varying 
anthorities, but in this case it would appear 
as if the copy of the Fuan-ch'ao-pi-ehi con- 
sulted by Palladins was a fanlty one. At all 
events it is strange that directly after the strag- 
gle we find several tribes detaching themselves 
from Chamukhba and joining his rival. 
Von Hammer compares the boiling of the pri- 
soners on this occasion with the similar boiling 
of the followers of the robber Shaitan Oghli (i.e. 
the Devil's son) by Shih Ismail threo hon- 
dred years later.*’ Mirkhawend, whose authority 
at this period is really of no value, and who has 
& very jejune account of the early period of 
Chinghiz Khiin's career, here inserts one of his 
favourite sagas:—He tella us that when he 
defeated the Taijut on this occasion Chinghiz had 
a wonderfal dream, in which it seemed os if his 
hands became very long, and that he held a 
sword in each of them, the two points of which 
reached ont to the furthest Kast and West, At 
daybreak he told his mother this dream, who snid 
he would role over the East and the West, 
and that the traces of his sword would be visible 
in both directions.“ The Yuan-ch’av-pi-shi says 
that on the departure of Chamukha, Chur- 
chudai of the tribe Urout, and Khayuildar of the 
tribe Mankhnu, each with his people left him and 
joined Chinghiz. There also went over Muilik 
from the tribe Khuankhotan with his seven sons. 


Chinghiz, greatly rejoicing that he had been 


joined by so many supporters, gave a feast on the 
banks of the river Onon to his relatives. At this 





p- 242; D’Obeson, vol. I, 
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he first filled o cop or leathern bag of mare's 
milk for Khoilan (i.¢. for his own mother), for 
Khazar (i.¢. his brother), and for Sachabiki,“ 
then another for Ebegai, the young wife of 
Sachabiki. Thereupon the grand ladies Kho- 
lichin and Khuurchin (evidently piqued at what 


they considered some slight) remarked, Why 


was not milk sent to us before? They there- 
fore set upon Shikiur (who was the 


| of the feast), and beat him till he bled, The lat- 


ter said “ Yessugei Baatur and Nikuntaishi (i.«. 
the father and uncle of Chinghiz Khin) are dead. 
This is why they beat me’* To understand 
this it must be remembered that the two ladies 
who felt themselves aggrieved were apparently 
the step-mothers of Chinghiz Khan, and 
that Khoorchin was the widow of Khutuktu- 


| Jarki, the only son of Ukin Barkhakh, eldest 


son of Kabul Khakan. By him she had had 
two sons Sachabiki and Tuichn, who were the 
leaders of the tribe Jurki, and represented a 
senior branch of the house than Chinghiz himself, 
to whom, in fact, as we have seen, they sur- 
rendered the office of Khakan when ho adopted 
the title of Chinghiz, Khuourchin was therefore 
senior to Khoilun, Chinghiz Khin's mother, and 
of course claimed precedence over her own 
daughter-in-law Ebegui. 
In the Yuan-shi only one of the old Indies 
is mentioned, and she is called Hoo-urh-cha.™ 
The Hnaszg-yuan calls her Khorjin Khadun, 
De Mailla calls her Kuactsin, ahd Rashida'd-din 
Khahorjin Khatan."* Ebegai is called Ibogil by 
Hyacinthe, and E-pih-kib-lih by Mr. Douglas, 
both founded on the Yuan-shi, She is named 
Yebegai in the Huang-ynan; Yepickai by De 
Mailla and Nemugai by Rashido'd-din. The 
Yuan-ehi, the Huang-yuan, De Mailla’s authority 
and Rashid all call her a step-mother of Chin- 
ghis Khan and nat the wife of Sacha Biki. The 
first of these in describing the feast says Chin- 
Ns gave it to his kindred, inclading Sibehin 
Taicha and Sih-chin Pih-ki” who came with 
banners flying and carts bearing kumis to the 
river Onon. De Mailla calls the two Sechin- 
puco and Sechin-taicheou, and says they were 





the Chinese ia prince Pelode pete p- 54, note. 
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Chinghiz Khan’ 8 half-brothers on the father's. 


side, which is of course a mistake, their fathers | 


were first cousins. He says the canse of the 


quarrel! was that the portion sent to Knactsin 
was for herself and all her family, while that — 


kent to ber rival was for herself alone. Shikiur 
he calls Siguti.** Rashidn'd-din says the feast 
was attended among others by Chinghiz Khin's 
mother Olun Ekhe by his brothers Jachi Khazar 
and Utjigin Noyan by his step-mothers, and by 
the descendants of Ukin Barkhakh, the eldest son 
of Kabul Khakan, and he assigns asthe cause 
of Khahurjin’s jealousy that Nemugai was pre- 
sented with a second helping of kumis, while she 
hadonly had one offered her.** 
described was soon inflamed by another incident. 
We read in the Yuan-ch'wo-pi-shi that daring the 
feast Chinghiz Eh4&n ordered his brother 
Belgutei to go and catch some horses, which, 
it seems, were in charge of Buri-boko, the son of 
Khutukta-Mungur, the son of Kabul Khakan. 
He was a chief of the Jurkis, i,¢., of the tribe of 
Sachabiki. A man belonging to this tribe, 


Khadion, had stolen a bridle, and was arrested | 


by Belgutei. Buri-boko, who took his man's 
part, struck the latter, and wounded him on the 
shoulder. Boalgutei took little notice of the 
blow, bot when Chinghiz Khin saw the blood 
flowing, he asked him how he could allow him- 
self to be thos ill-used. He replied that he was 
not much hurt, and that it. was not worth while 
that they should discuss such a trifling matter. 
(In the biography of Belgutei in the Yuan-shi 
it is said that he was seriously wounded.) He 


persuaded Chinghiz not to punish the offender, | 


but the latter, not listening to him, took ont a 
wooden pestle with which mare's milk was beaten 
and fell upon the Jurkia (i. the people of 
Sacha-biki}andovercamethem. He also seized 
Kholichinand Khuurchin. Afierwards the Jurkis 
went to sue for peace, and the two ladies were 
restored to them.’ The Huang-ywin says Bel- 
gutei was the superintendent of Chinghiz Khiin's 
horses, and Boli (i ¢. Bori) similarly had charge 
of Sacha Biki's. According to this authority 
it was the followers of each who came to blows 
with the pestles used in making kumis, and 
Belgatei’ a party being successful took the two 


™ Op. cut, p 57. 


Per Op. cit, p. 65. 
™ Douglas, pp. and 15. 
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Indies ‘Stecncohitn al Kholichin 3 prisoners, and 


took them before Chinghiz."" Inthe Yuan-sht it 
is similarly said that it was Belgutei’s fol- 

lowers who fell upon the rival Saal vies 
they saw how their master had been attacked, 


and that afterwards Sihchin Pikki sued for 


peace.” De Mailla tells the story in a similar 
way.” Rashido'd-din calls the thief Khataka 
Bai of the tribe Khatakin, and rays he was 
page to the Taijut Burn, a friend of Sacha 
Biki, and that he stole a chestnut stallion.“ De 
Mailla bas a paragraph about the Jurki chief 
Taichn, Sacha-Biki's brother, which contains 
some statements not mentioned elsewhere. He 
says he was one of the most powerful princes of 
his family on account of the number of his 
vassals, Inter alios he was joined by a dependent 
of Chinghiz Khin's, called W ei, who went over 
to him with his people, Wetar, Wei's younger 


brother, tried to dissnado him, and when he 


failed informed Chinghiz. The latter did not 
seem surprised, and merely said “ Why have you 
not followed the example of your elder brother ?" 
Afraid that he was suspected, Wetar took an 
arrow, and broke it, expressing a wish that he 
might be treated the way if he should 
prove faithless. Chinghiz Khin was much 
pleased at this, changed his name to Sechin, 
and treated him thenceforward as his frignd.** 
This Sechin is apparently the Sacha Biki 


of the above accounts, 


We now reach a notable event in the life of 
Chinghjz Ehin. The emperor of the Kin 
dynasty who ruled over Northern China sent 
his Ching-sang or minister Wanian Siang to 
repress a revolt among the Tartars (i.¢, the 
Tartara properly so called, who lived near lake 
Boyar). The chief of the Tartara was called 
Megnjin Seulta.” The Hwang-yuan calla him 
Meujin Saolut (op. cit, p. 157). Hyacinthe 
gives it as Mogozin Sorita,"* De Mailla as 
Mekuchin sekul,” and Rashidn'd-din as Mujin 
Saltu. According to the Fuan-ch'ao-pi-shi the 
Tartars had refused to submit in the same way 
in which the Mongols had already submitted. 
Palladios says that the war measures adopted 
by the Kin and the building of another wall or 


| rampart beyond the Great Wall at the end of 


tom. IX, 14 and 1 | 
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ontbreak.“* When Chinghiz K hin heardof 
the march of the Kin troops he remarked: “Wo 
owe the Tartars revenge for the bloody affront 
they committed in that they destroyed our 
relatives and killed my father. This ia a con- 
venient opportanity, and it will be well to attack 
the Tartars on two sides.” He thereupon sent a 
messenger to Tu ghro |, the chief of the Kirnis, 
saying “The Kin have sent Wanian, who is 
parsuing Megnjin and other Tartara along 
the river Ulja."’ They are hostile to ua and 
killed my ancestor and my father. Father help 
me to make war on them,” a request which, as 
Palladius says, shews the strength of the Tar- 
tars. Toghrol agreed to assist his friend, col- 
lected his men, and in three days set out to join 
Chinghiz. The latter had also sent a messen- 
ger to Sacha Biki and Daichn his relatives, 
who ruled over the Jurkis, and with whom, as 
wo have seen, he was not on the best terms, 
explaining to them his wish to avenge his 
wrong, and asking them for help. He waited 
six days for them, bat they did not arrive. 
Thereupon, in company with Tughrul, he led 
bis army alonjthe river Ulja, and in conjunc- 


tion with Wanian attacked the Tartars. The 
(Flake Kulun). They stripped 50 of them of their 


Tartars, we are told, had built a fortress in 
the place called Khusntn Suilteyan, which was 


captured and demolished by Chinghiz and his | 


friend Tughrol, and they also killed the 
Tartar leader Megujin Suulta and others. Tho 
Hueng-yuan says the fight took place at 
Silatushitu and Ehulatushitu. The Chinese 
commander Wanian was much pleased with 
‘the conduct of his allies. He gave Chingbiz 
‘the title of Jaukhari. Palladings efplains this 
by Chao-tac-ahu, meaning “the supreme war 
commissary on the frontier.” He adds that 


Chinghiz was merely given the title without 
any real authority." Hyacinthe gives the name 
as Cha-u-to-In, and says it means “ General 
leader against the rebels," At the same time 
Taoghrul was given the title of Wang, 1. e. 
prince. (Palladins says “prince in a limited 
sense,” Khao and Tzio in the sense of « prince of 








Wang Khan.” Wanian told Chinghiz he should 
and persuade him toconferon him thestil! grander 
title of Jaotacguan. Palladina says that now 
this title ia equivalent to that of Chaukhuri, but 


| formerly it may have been different in meaning." 


Yuaon-ch'ao-pi-shi tells ns that the followers of 
Chinghiz fonnd in the camp of the Tartars a boy 
who had a gold ring in his nose and a stomacher 
lined with sable and with gokden tassels, whom 
the Mongols handed over to their chief's mother 
Ehoilun. She said “he is probably of some 
family of consequence," and gave him the name 
Shigiken Khudukhu. She adopted him 
as her sixth son.™ u'd-din says that it 
was 6 silver cradle with a coverlet of cloth of 
gold which the Mongols captured, and with 
which they were much astonished, for they had 
never seen such precious objects before, and 
they made a great noise abont it." The Huang- 
yon describes the prize as a pearl embroidered 
corsiet and a cradle with a silver canopy. 
While Chinghis was on this expedition, it 
would seem the Jorkis made an attack on his 
people who were encamped on the banks of the 
lake Khalil, called Khaleanto in the Huang-yuan 


clothing, and killed 10. The Yuan-shd and the 
Ifuang-ywan, and the authorities translated by 
De Mailla, say that during Chinghiz Khin's 
absence the Naimans plundered some of his 
tributaries, whereupon he sent 60 of his people 
to Sacha-biki to demand his help against them, 
bnt the latter, to revenge himself-for his recent 
wrongs, set upon them, killed 10 of them, and 
sent the rest back naked.™ Rashida'd-din says 
ot fy ide eran Fg whom Chinghiz was 
ending with a present of a portion of the 
Tartar booty who were waylaid by a party of 
Jurkis, in alliance with some enemics.’" The 
Mongol chief was naturally enraged when 
Belgutei and the refusal to assist him in his 
war with the Tartars. Ho accordingly led 





his troops. against, them. Ho came up with 
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overcame them. Sacha-biki and Taichu fled 
to the gorge De-le-tu, called To-li-tu in the 
Yuan-shi, and Tie-lie-to by De Mailla, but Chin- 
ghiz overtook and captured them. He asked 
them what they had promised him formerly (i. ¢. 
when he was elected Khakan). They both 
replied, we have not kept our promise, and there- 
upon extended their necks, and Chinghiz killed 
them. He then went to the camp of the 
Jurkis, and carried them off.“ De Mailla says 
that Chinghiz crossed the river Saki, and instead 
of pursuing the Naimans fell upon Sacha- 











bikiand Sacha-taichu, who fled; a month | 


later he captured them at Tielieto, and put them 
todeath." Rashidu'd-din calls the place where 
the two chiefs were put to death Tolan Buldak.™ 
As Quatremere long ago suggested, thisisdoubt- 
leas the birthplace of Chinghiz—Deligun 
Buldak.™ 

In the camp of the Jurkis the Mongols 
captured a boy named Borvil, whom they made 
over to Chinghiz Khin'’s mother. This was 
the fourth boy he had adopted, the other three 
being Guchu, Kokochu, and Shigikankhutukhn. 
In the quaint words of the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi 
she put them on the same footing as her other 
sons, supervised them with her eyes by day, and 
with her ears by night, and educated them.™ 

The same work tells us that the Jurkis origi- 
nated ina corps of the boldest and strongest and 
most skilled of hiamenwhomK abnl Khakan 
had selected, and made over to hia eldest son 
Ukin Barkhakh, and gave them special privileges. 
From Ukin Barkhakh they passed to his son 


Kbhotukhta Jurki, who perhaps gave them their | 


name, and from him to Sacha-biki and Taichn. 
The tribe was now completely disintegrated. 
Chinghiz Khin had a double motive doubtless 
in crushing its two chiefs. Not only had they 
been ancivil and behaved badly to himself, but 
they stood somewhat in his light, for as represent- 
ing the eldest son of Kabul Khakan they had 
better claims to the Khannate than he had. Their 
followers are called Jurkis inthe Yuan-ch'ao- 
peshi, Yurkin by Berezine and Von Hammer,” 
and Yorkin by De Mailla.“* D'Ohsson 
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Faeit Beduasa bays followed a tales reais 


in giving the name as Burkino or Bargin.™ 
The Jurkis were clearly a mere sub-clan of the 
EKiat Mongols, +. ¢. the Mongols specially 
subject to Kabul K hin and his family. 

At this time, according to the Fuan-ch'ao-pi- 


whi, a man belonging to the tribe J elair, called 


Telegetu Boyan, having three sons, ordered the 
eldest Guunuas with his two sons Mukhali 
and Bukha to go to Chinghiz Khin with 
the message “ Let them always be thy slaves, if 
they separate from thy doors, draw ont the 
veins from their legs, and cot ont their hearts 
and livers.” Healso told his second son Chilann 
Kbatichi,the Shiligen Buyan of the Huang-yuan, 
with his twosons Tungi and Khashi the Khua- 
shibadu and Tarkutaya of the Huang-yuan, to go 
to him with the message “ Let them take charge 
ofthy golden doors. Ifthey donot cling to thee, 
putthem to death.” Lastly, his third son Chebke 
he gave to Khazar, the brother of Chinghiz.™ 
OF the supporters who now joined the Mongol 
chief, one occurs frequently in his subsequent 
history, and became very famons. This was 
Muokali or Mukuliwho was decorated some 
time after with the Chinese title of Guiwang 
or Kiwang. He commanded the left wing of 
the Mongol army, and when Chinghiz Khin 
marched on his famons expedition into the West, 
as we shall see, he was left behind to conduct 
the campaign against China. According to 
Rashid he belonged to the section J ait of the 
Jeloirs™ 

The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi now introdneces one 
of those anecdotes which have much local. 
colour, We read that “Chinghiz Khin ordered 
Buri-Bok’o, the son of Khatukhtn Mungnr, 
the third son of Kabol Khin, whom we have 
already mentioned, to wrestle with his brother 
Belgutei. Generally speaking, when the two 
wrestled, Belgute: managed to throw his oppo- 


| nent, and made him lie motionless, On this 
| occasion Bari-Boko, pretending he waa yield- 


ing to the strength of Belgutei, fell to the earth, 

Belgatei pressing upon him turned to Chinghis, 
who bit his lower lip. Understanding the 
sins he pressed 3% ieee into Buri Boko's 
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back. Thereupon the latter scized him by 
the neck with both bands, but in pulling back 
with all his strength he broke his own back. 
He then gxplained that he could have won if 
be had liked, but that he feared Chinghiz, and 
had purposely lost, but now his life was 
eacrificed.” We are further told that Boko 
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Bartan Baghatur, t.«, Chinghiz Khin's 
grandfather, and had associated himself with 
me descendants of Barkha, i. as Palladios 

argues (note p. 224) of Ukin Barkhakh. He 
was, 8 as we have seen, a protégé of Sacha- 
biki, and it is hinted that his death was 
bronght about Parposely as a punishment for 


BY NARAYANA AIYENGAR, SHIMOGA. 


I have read the Rey. 8. Beal's remarks on the 
word Sramana published in the Indian Antiquary, 
vol, IX p. 122 for May 1880. In support of the 
conclusion arrived at by him from a sarvey of 


Greek and Boddhist works that Sramanas | 


were not exclusively Buddhist priests, I attempt 
to show here that the ancient Brahmans them- 
selves have used the word in such a sense as 
would preclude the idea of a Buddhist being 
thereby meant. The word occurs in several 
places in the Rdamdyana. 

In the Balakdnda in describing the feeding 
at the sacrifico performed by Daésaratha, this 
iloka occurs :— 

Brdhmand bhunjate nifyam ndthavantadcha 
bhunyjaie. 

‘Tapasd bhunjate chépi Sramand bhunjate tathd. 

Every day Brihmags eat, the well-to-do also 
eat, Tipasas eat, and Sram an iis also eat. 

The commentator says Sramandh digambardh 
yaded chaturthésraminah. 

In garga 38 of the Ayodiydidnda Dasaratha 
plaintively asks Kaikeyi :— 

Jyam Ai kasydpakardti Ainchil tapasvini rdja- 

| | kanya. 

Yd chiram deidya janasya madhys sthild 
visamyad Sramaniva kd chit. 

“ What harm has this Tapasvin! (Sitd) done, 
who now stands sadly amidst the people wearing 
a bark cloth like « Sramani ?"" 





ram, ai where,” hesaid, ‘lived pious Rishis, the 
disciples of Matanga, and although they went 
away (died), their long-lived female servant 
(parichérini), a Sramap! named Sabari, is still 
seen there. On seeing. you, Rima, who art | 





godlike and venerated by all creatures, sho will 
go to Svarga.” The brothers ly went 
there. Shefellat their fectand offered them pddya 
and dchamana, Rima asked her if she fared 
well in her tapas. She said: “By seeing you I 
have this day secured the fruit of my fapas 
—rarga.” She then shewed them the different 
parts of the dsrama, and having kindled a fire, 
threw herself into it, went to Svarga, and ob- 
tained that happiness which Rishis obtain. : 
Here also the commentator has construed the 
word Sramani to mean Tipasi. 

Valmiki condemns Chirvaikas in no 
measured terms, and if Sramanas were Bud- 
dhists, who rejected the Vedas and ridiculed 
the Vedic rites, it is improbable that he would 
have honoured them with a dinner at a Vedio 
sacrifice, and would have considered a female 
Buddhist to be worthy of Svarga and of that 


‘bliss which Rishis there obtain, Sabar! burns 


herself to death,—a practice which is often al- 
Inded to in the literature of the Brahmans as 
appear that the Buddhists ever observed the 
practicn. Mataiga, whose disciples Sabari 
served, wasn great Rishi. It is to be noted that 
o Tipasi; bot the reason seems to be that she 
was a servant and of inferior caste. Amara 
classes the Sabaras among Mlechchis. It 
therefore appears that at the time when the 
Raméyana was written, other than Brihman 
females were also membera of the Sramana 
form of asceticism. 

In sarge 18 of the Kishkindhé Eépda, in 
which Rima justifies his killing Vali, the fol- 
lowing éloka is addressed by Riima-to Vali -— 

Aryena mama Mdndhdtrd vyassham ghoram 
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Sramanena krite pape yathé papam krilam 
trayd | 

“My ancestor Mindhiti has ordamed terri- 
ble punishment if a Sramana commits sin, 
as you have done.” 

Here the commentator makes the Sramana 
a Eshapanoka, te. a Boddbist; for as an 
orthodox Brihman he cannot see anything 
improper in his adversary taking the blows, 
while, when the same name is mentioned in 
connection with Brahmans, sacrifices and 
Svarga, it should mean a different person. It 


is troe that in the Dharmadistras EBrihmans | 


enjoy immunity from the more rigorous punish- 
ments; bunt if the Sramanaas were a kind 
of ascetics other than the Brihmans, it is not 
inappropriate in Rima showing Vali how even 
ascetics were lable to punishment for their 
offences, and how a» Vanara king should not 
grumble at his punishment. 

The word occurs in the Yajurveda Aranyaka, 
Braimayojna praéna,’ 7th anuvika, and as this 
old work should command great attention in 
connection with this subject, I quote it fully — 

TAT Fay BIT AAT] 
exgerguiistert rarer atingah 
RAST | : T= 2Eq FAT FT 
SESS Sigua Pree eae rag 
aeq anrealerenie a a: aTaAla ATTA 
arian 7a warcra eats 4 Cant 
wore near Rated” “qaleay yorae 

oq” “ge fexat cule” ust ae 








“Now there were Rishis (named) wind- 
girt, (being) Sramanas (and) celibates. (Other) 


Rishis solicited them. They (the Sramanas) 

observed anifdya (living bouseless) and they 
entered into the Avsimdnda (mantras). In 
these they (the Rishis) found them by means 
of devotion and penance. The Rishis asked 


them, ‘Why do you observe aniléya” They | 


said to the Rishis—'Salutation to you, O 
Bhagavats ! in this abode wherewith can we 
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honour you?’ The Rishis replied to them— 
‘Tell us of some means of purification whereby. 
we may become sinless." They (tie Sramanas) 
saw those hymns (#ittas): Yad dévd . . 

Yad adiryan .. . Ayah tes We 
these (eianiras) do’ye offer ght and with hs 
mantra-Vaigvdnardya . . worship (fhe jire) 
and free yourselves from all sin short of fotus- 
killing!’ They (the FRishis) sacrificed with 
these, and became sinless. In the beginning of 
sacrificial acta (-arma) one should sacrifice with 
these, and, purified, he obtains the worlds of the 
Dévas.”" 

The mantras quoted are to the present day 
nsed in a ceremony called Kiviménda homa, 
and the sankalpa, or the object of it, is repeated 
in the following words being the same as set 
forth in the Aranyaka :—Bhrinahatydyd arvén- 
chi ydcanty endmsi meyi sambhavanti tdvaldm 
enasdih nivpittyarthanh Késhméndair hoshydémi. 
It is not necessary here to quote the mantras 
themselves in fall as they are in praise of Agni 
and other Vedic deities. It will be seen that 


in the drana Sramanas are held in high esteem, 


a Vedic ceremony. Surely Sramana here 
cannot mean a Buddhist. 
The word also oceurs in the Hhagarata Purdna 
llth skandha 2nd ndhyfya and 20th éloka -— 
Navdbhavan mahdihdgamunayo hy aertha- 
dameinah | Sramand waélaraéand dtmavidydvi- 
ddraddh, 
' ‘The next éloka names the nine M onis:— 
Havis, Hari, Antariksha, Prabuddha, Pip- 


| paliyana, Avirhotra, Dramils, Chamasa, and 
| Karabhijana. 


Commentator: arthasamsinah paramdrtha- 


| nirdpakdh, Sramanéh Sramavantah Atmabhydee 


kritatramd ityarthah, vdlarasandh digambardh. 

Althongh in the 7th act of the MrichcAi- 
akatika néfaka simply Sramanaka is mentioned 
(aa an ill omen, if met in the road), still in 
the 2nd aot in which the character is first 
spoken of, the word Sdéyairamanaka occurs, 
—itham elena dyitakardcamdnena édkyatrama- 
nako bhavishydmi. The qualifying word Sdkya 
is rather noteworthy, and would be superfinons 
if Sramans was exclusively Buddhist, 

From the uncertainty about the date of the 
Réméyera, it cannot of course be presumed that 
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SAkyaéramanoas did not then exist. But 
the primd facie antiquity of the Yajurveda Aran- 
yoka and the cireumstances noticed by the 
Rev. Mr. Beal, render it almost certain that long 
before Buddhism, the religious seal of the mis- 
cellaneous classes of ancient India had developed 
itself into Sramanism, if I may use the expres- 
sion, and it is natural that the name of this 
form of asceticism was found appropriate to be 
adopted by or applied to Buddhist Bhikshus, 
and in course of time, exclusively,—the other 
classes probably discarding it owing to the 
notoriety it had inthe palmy days of Buddhism. 
Perhaps the present Bairigis, who are lalf 
naked and wander from place to place from the 
Himilayas to Cape Kamiri, are the survivals of 
the pre-Buddhist Sramanas. 

Since writing the above, I have read Prof. 
H. Jacobi's article on “Mahavira and his 
Predecessors"’ (Ind. Ant., vol. LX, p. 158) andalso 
that portion of the Bhagavata Pardna (V. 4) in 
which the story of Rishabha is narrated, In the 
Vishou Purdea, Rishabh ais not mentioned as 
the incarnation of Vishnu, but is said to 
have been a great king, who performed various 
sacrifices, installed his eldest son Bharata, 
wenttothe Asrama of Pulaha, performed fapas 
and sacrifices according to the Vdnaprastha 
Vidhdna, and went the Mahdprasthdna journey, 
naked, gagging bis mouth with vifd-stone (Kand- 
ukasadridamasnakabalam, commentator) Tapusd 
karehito tyarthau kriéo dhamanisantatah | Nagno 
ofém mukhe krited virddhednam ilo gatah | 
Visheru Purdna, IT, 1, 32. 

The Bhdgavafa says that king Arhan and 
othera fell into bad ways, by presuming to 
imitate Rishabha, an incarnation of Vishou. 


The word Arhan is evidently Jaina, and it is | 


evident, as observed by Prof. Jacobi, that 
Jainas are meant. But it is said in the 
latter part of Bhdagavata V. 3, that Rishabha 
was born to teach duties to vdlarasandndm 
Sramandndm ishindm idrdhvamanthindm; the 
very names by which Sramanas are called 
in the Aranyaka. And the nine Sramanas 





named in Hhdjavata X. 2, 20, are stated 
in V. 4 of the same, to have been nine of the one 
hundred sons of Rishabha, and also thus: 
‘These are the nine mahabhigavatas, 
the expounders of the Bligarata dharma, whose 
history (charifam) illustrative of the preatness 
of god and occurring in the dialogue between 


| Vasudeva and Narada will be described by us by 
and bye.’—The charita occurs as far down ws 
the 10th skandha, which is in poetry, while the 


story of Rishabha isin prose, and it may perhaps 
be suspected that the story wasadded afterwaris, 
but no conclosive inference can be drawn that 
its author waa different from that of the other 
portions of the Purina, We have therefore in 
this work the Jainas denounced as heretics, 
and the Sramanas spoken of as holy men, The 
different élokas which Narada puts into the 
mouth of each of the nine Sramanas in tho 10th 
skandha teach bhaifi. On the theory that 
Sramavism gradually developed itself into 
Jainism and Buddhism, it is not improbable 


that before the development took place, it was 


not decidedly antagonistic to the Vedas; that 
on account of the pious life it taught, even 
Brabmans counted its leaders as great men and 
secepted their teachings, and that the author 
of the Bhdgarafa had a tradition of that period, 


" thongh the particular bhakti doctrines attributed 


tothe nine Sramanas may have been the work 
of imagination. 

The word Sramana occurs also in the 
Arjunavanardsaparca oof the Mahdbhérata 
(idiparva, adhyiya 214). The following classes of 


men followed Arjuna: Bridhmand vedapdragdh(1) 


Fedaredangaridediisas = tathaivddhydtmachin- 
lakith | Bhaikshés cha bhegavadbhakidh sitah 
pawrdnikdi cha ye (2) Kathakéé chépare, Rajan, 
Sramandé cha vanaukasah | Divyikhydndut ye 
chdpi pathanti madhuramh drijdh (3). Here 
Sramapas are made to honour a Brihmanical 
hero with their company in his journey to holy 


| places, along with Brahmans. It is also to be 
noted that they, the Sramanas, are stated to 
| be dwellers of forests, vanaukasah, 


BOMBAY BEGGARS AND CRIERS. 
BY E. RAGHUNATHIL 
(Continued from p. 75.) 


Wianant Dancers. 


Waghari dancing beggars are cither boys | 
or girls from Gujarat, both dressed alike ina 


long red flowing coat and a cap of the same 
colour, and to their anclea are tied strings of 
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dance and sing after the fashion of dancing 
girls. The person standing behind them may 
be either a man or a woman; sometimes both 
attend; they both play and sing along with 
the dancer, A pice ora handfal of grain or old 
clothes satisties them. 

Rore-DANCERS. 

Men, women and children exhibit their skill 
in balancing on the rope. It is hardly possible 
for one who has not seen them to form any con- 
ception of the agility, distortion of limb and 
plianlity of body of these people. They repre- 
sent almost all kinds of animals, in doing which 
several bodies are so interlaced that the dif- 
ferent individnals can scarcely be distinguished. 


They all perform feats of strength, and one | 


man will bear on his shoulders six othersstand- 
ing two and two above each other. 
Gosivis, 

Varthema makes mention’ of Jogi fights. 
The Jogi king (1450-1510) went about every 
three or four years with three or four thousand 
of his followers carrying a little horn suspended 
from their necks, and which they blew when 


ring, chakra, which they hurled from a string 


at any person they wished to hurt, and hence 
whenever they arrived at a city every one tried 
to give them more than his neizhbour. When 
Varthema came across the Jogi the secumd time 
he had with him three thousand followers. They 


tlew two Portuguese with the chara, and are | 
said to have ‘ran upon them and cut open the | 


veins of their throats, and with their hands they 
drank their blood." Niebuhr says the Gosivis 
travel about armed and in troops of several 
thonsands. Forbes, in his Memoirs, says the 
Gosivis march in large bodies and levy heavy 
contributions. They are sometimes hired ag 
auxiliaries, being an athletic race, brave, and 
hardy, seldom encumbered with drapery, and 
often entirely naked. In 1789" Mihadji 
Sindia, among other changes in the constitution 
of his army, enlisted large numbers of Gosivis, 
formed them into a distinct body, and placed 
them under the charge of Himat Bahidur, who 
was both their commander and priest. 





* Travels, pp. 111 and 374. It is doubtful whom be 


means by " Ioghe! 


their parents, who play upon o masical one- | 
stringed instrament. Thesesmall beggars both | 





Some of the Gosivis carry a mendicant’s 
staff in their hands, and at their initiation are 
anid to inflict a amall incision on the inper 
part of their knee, and present the blood as 
an offering to Siva. They call themselves 


| Brihmans and are notorious as sturdy beg- 


pars, 

The Kinphates, so eallea from having 
their ears bored and huge rings inserted in 
them, worship Siva and carry a linga in their 
head-dress. They smear themselves with ashes, 
and dress in a red ochre-coloured frock. They 
pretend to tell fortunes and cure diseases. 
They play upon fiddles and sing both Hindn- 
stani and Marithi songs in praise of the gods. 
They teach animals tricks and carry about o 
monkey or snakes. 

Then there are Urdabihus, distinguished 
by disgusting deformities. They extend one 
or both arms above their heads so long that 
the muscles get rigid and they remain of 
themselves thus elevated, and they allow their 
nails to grow till they completely perforate 


the hand. They tie round their waist » thick 


hemp or coir rope, ora thick iron chain, and 


partially cover their privities with an oblong 


copper covering tucked behind. Not very long 
ago a Gosivi, seating himself on a post in 
the Mumbidévi tank, refused to come down 
unless £500 was given him to feed a number 
of Brahmans in Baniras. Only very recently 


| @ nearly naked Gosivi stood on his head 


with one leg upright in the air and the other 
doubled back at the knee. These people are 
In Bombay Gosiivis and Bairigis are usually 
without any fixed habitation, living in dharm- 
asilis, or on the banks of tanks attached to 
Hindu temples. At partienlar seasuns there 
is & great inflox of wanderin beggars, whi 
doubtless find it profitable to take pate 
their way to Haridwir, Ramééwar, Dwirki, 
Jagannith, and other places of pilgrimage.* 
Many of these have entered the British army. 
bearers, a considerable number of them being in 
the service of Europeans. They are degraded 
idolators, being regarded as outside the pale of 


* Grant Duff's History, vol. IIL, pp 38, 84. 
* The Bom, Quar. Rev, vol. IV, ask 


un 1881.] 


Husiaisei, and are not allowed to “pon the! 


threshold of the temples. These beggars, even 
at this moment, are greatly feared, and it is 
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No. 8.—Fonx-Tate. 
The Son of Seven Mothers.* 

Once upon a timo lived a king who had 
soven wives but no children. At Iact ono day, 
an old jfogir® came and ssid “Your dosire 
shall be falfilled, and each of your seven wives 
shall beara son.” At this promise the king 
was greatly rejoiced, and made great propara- 
tions for appropriate festivities throughout the 
length and breadth of his kingdom. 

The seven queens lived ina 
and wore attended by hundreds of servants and 
feasted on sweetments and confectionory. Now 
one day the king went ont hunting, and before 
he left the palace the Seven Queens said to him ; 
“Dear lord! do not hunt towards the north 
to-day, or evil will befall you, for we have 
dreamt had dreams." 

The king to allay their fears promised faith. 
fully not to bunt towards the north, but when 
he found no sport in the south, the east, and the 
west, he forgot all about the warning, and set 
of towards the north. He was just going home 
im despair of finding any game, when a white 
hind with golden horns and silver hoofs flashed 
by him into a thicket. 

Ho searcely saw it, so quickly did it pass, 
bat he was instantly filled with o desire to 
follow and capture it. He therefore ordered 
his attendants to place themselves in a ring 
round the thicket, so as to encircle the hind, 
This they did, and as the circle narrowed and 
narrowed there stood the white hind panting and 


' maa Ped Sin Pirbid boy. The emling is not, I think, 
narrator besitated a 
fae. Th is certainly lame.—P. 


* Mugir properly a Musalmfn devotee, from 
Arabic pererty--abstinence, bat wed inthe Panjdb for 
any dorotes, Momalmin or Hindu. The Hindu spnonyrus 
would be properly 2° Ge sduhd (Sansk. AMY) a roligions 
devotes orate sont (Sansk. 47) @ mint, devotee. 
A wiristion of this portion of the story in aa follows: 
A jog! (eee below note") was sitting onder mangu tree 
when the king bappened to pass. The king knelt down 


lendid palace, | 





deal and Sl ie 
ia aad ware 


| afraid: but just as they thonght to lay hands on 


her, she leapt right over the king's bead and 
fled to the mountning, 

The king set spurs to his horse and followed, 
soon leaving his suite far behind him, 

On, on, he rode till be came toa ravine in the 
hills where there was nothing to be seen but a 
small hoyel : he was tired with his long ride, 40 
he stopped, entered the hut, and asked for a 





drink of water. An old woman, ever so old, 


who -vas sitting spinning, bid her daughter briny 
& drink, and when the girl came and hold tho 
vessel of water to the king's lips, he looked into 
her eyes, and know instantly that she was none 
other than the white hind with the golden 
horns and the silver feet. 

Thon he said to her,—‘* Come home with me, 
and be my wife :” butshe laughed, saying, “ You 
have seven wives already.” Then when he 


begged and prayed her to be his, sho said,“ You 


talk bravely of your love. Give mo the eyes 
of your seven wives, then I will believe you, he 
So the king went home and had the eyes of 


his seven wives taken ont, and then threw the 
seven poor blind creatures into a strong tower 


wheneo they could not escapo, After that he 


took the fourteen eyes to the White Hind, who 
-atrang them aaa necklace, and throw it round 
her mother's neck, saying, “Wear that, little 


mother, ns 2 keopaake when Iam gone,” 

So the king took the White Hind home as his 
bride, and gave her the Seven Queens’ clothes 
anil the ee Quacens’ Fone and the Seven 








rane Reem are 

. sore eea saute one from cach wife. Sid of the sone 
died, only one survired, who became the San of the 
power of eantiag's pein to childless persons, as have in 
sie eres p. 302—Story of Princess Aubergine, — 
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Qneens’ ‘palace; so she had everything that 
even a witch* could desire. 

Now soon after their imprisonment, the 
first Queen's baby was born and the six other 
Queens were so hongry that they killed it, 
divided it into seven portions, and each ate 
their share. 

The next day the second Queen's baby was 
born, and they did the same with it, and so on 
every day till the last Queen's baby was born 
on the seventh day, Now when the other 
Qneons came to the young mother, and said, 
“Give us your baby to eat as we gave you 
ours,’ she answered, “Notao! See here are 
the six pieces you gave meas my share un- 
touched, eat them, but leave me my child, you 
cannot complain.” 

The other Queens were displeased, but conld 
exy nothing, They were jealous nevertheless 
that the young Queen should have preserved 
her baby’s life by her self-denial and fore- 
thought. 

At first, too, they disliked the handsome littie 
boy, but they scon found ont what a treasure 
he waa: before he even begun to walk he 
used to sit in one corner of the prison 
courtyard and scrape away at the wall. Tn an 


incredibly short- space of time ho had sqraped | 


a hole large enough for him to creep throngh. 

Out he went, and soon retarned laden with 
aweetmeats and comfits, which he divided equal- 
ly amongst the Seven Queens. 


As he grew older he made the hole bigger | 


and slipped out two or three times a day to 
play with the little nobles in the town; and he 
was so funny, so full of tricks and antics that 
he was sure to be rewarded by some present or 
other, and whatever he received, he took home 
to his “seven mothers” as he called the Seven 
Queens. 

At Inst one day, when he was quite a big lad, 
he took his bow and arrow, and wont to 
the palace where the White Hind lived in splen- 
dour and magnificence. 

Pigeons were fluttering round the white 
marble turrets, so taking good aim he drew his 

-27F Dayan—a witch, apes ga tae with 


the evileye who knowaa charm J" wi! o data td 
manter for destroying life by taking out the heart. Din, 
ddini and d4kin are synonyma of this word, which re- 





bow and shot one dead. it came » toenbiiae 
down past the very window where the White 
Hind was sitting. She got up to see what was 
the matter, and looked out. There she awa 
handsome young lad, and the moment she set 
eyes on him, she knew by her arts that he wos 
the king's son—for she was a witch, 

She became furious at the sight, and at onoe 
determined to destroy the lad. She therefore 
sent a servant to fetch him, and asked him to 
sell her the pigeon he had shot. 

But the lad answered “Not co. This pigeon 
is for my seven blind mothers, who live in the 
dark tower, and would starve unless I bronght 
them food.” 

Then the white witch said, “Oh poor souls! 
if they could only gut their eyes again! Give 
me that pigeon, my dear, and I promise to 
give you back your blind mothers’ eyes.” At 
this the of Seven Mothers was delighted. 

The White Hind then said: “ My mother will 
give you the eyes, for she wears them os a 
necklace. Take this message from me and she 
will give them without fail.” 

Then she gave him o bit of broken potsherd 
on which was written “ Kill the bearerat once, 
and sprinkle his blood ike water.” 

Now as the boy could not read he took the 
potsherd cheerfully, and set off to find the White 
Hind’s mother. On the way he passed through 
a king's city, where every one looked very ead. 

“What ails you all?” asked he. Then the 
people answered, “The king's beautiful young 
daughter will not marry, so there will be no 
heir to the throne when the king dies. Every 
young man in the kingdom has been shown to 


| her, bot she will have none but the *Son of 


Seven Mothers." Who ever heard of such a 
thing ? However the king bas ordered that 
every stranger who comes to the town shall be 
brought before the Prineess; 80 come now with 
os." Accordingly they led him into the presence, 
and no sooner had the Princess caught sight of 





| him than she blushed saying, “ Dear father, this 
is my choice. 


Pe 
Everyone rejoiced immensely at these wel- 
of Swayetenee or eclf-chaion of ao husband by os 


! a—the moat r form of 
ae i In the Hahididrets there in an necount tdtse the 
Swayamvare of I riffith in ay fdylle frou the 
ee cre an deiable metrical accvant of the 
ih pa Somwlatig of Indumati and Aja from the Mighwre sci, 
The refosal of a princess to choose a husband till acertain 
. tia comes isa very commu feature in German Folklore.— 


Mar, Veh 


Ee 


come words, but the =o of Seven Mothers suid, 
“T cannot stay now. First I must fetch my 
mothers’ eyes, and then I will return for the 
wedding.” 

Now the princess was very learned and clever, 


so when she heard his story she said, “Shew 
me the message."’ When she saw the treacherous | 


words written on the potsherd she said nothing 


to any one, but quietly took another potsherd, | 


and wrote on it, “Take care of thia lad, and 
give him all he desires." Then she gave this to 
the Son of Seven Mothers, and kept the other 
potsherd herself. 

So the Son of Seven Mothers set off to find 
the White Hind's mother. 

She was a hideous old creature, and grum- 
bled a good deal when she read the potsherd, 
but at last she took off the necklace of eyes, 
and gave it to him, saying “ I'm sorry, there are 
only thirteen of them, bot [ was hungry last 
week and ate one,” 

The lad was only too delighted to get any 
at all, so he hurried home as fast as he could, 
and gave the eyes to his seven mothers. Two 
a piece to the six elder Queens, but only one to 
the youngest, saying, “Dear little mother, | 
will be your other eye always.” 

Then he set off to join his princess, but as 
he was passing the White Hind’s palace he 
saw some pigeons on the roof. He drew his 
bow, and shot one; it came Muttering past the 
window, and the White Queen looked ont, and 
lo! there was the handsome lad alive and well! 

She was forious, and sent for him to tell hor 
what had happened. 

When she heard how he had bronght back 
the thirteen eyes, and given them to the seven 
blind Queens, she nearly died of rage and spite. 
However, she said sho was charmed to hear of 
his success, and told him that if he would give 
her this pigeon. also, she would reward him with 

= 


The moder: a Hindu 
ia 4 of the ¢ at i, devotiny 
ylga, ¢ union of the living with the sublime soul. 


There are joni, however, who are secorepanied by spokes, 


pring prem mesa sing attpap stakes Medak rnataral ¢ 
a his tale, whois explained to be o sapernatural 
peed vagnety inthe’ axino way ne the jin This yg! ta anid 
in the tale to be mubject to I ad his wonderful 
cow that garo a tank fall 
una i Kamdhain, the ancient "Kindhehi, Indrn's 
cow, who grante all desires, AdedAain of Kdedhenw ia 
now commonly applied to any cow giving an ananal yoantit 
of milk. [tis pessible that 
the jdgl here may cegrestat the | gins, tbs ‘sight sorese- 
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the Jégi’s Wonderful Cow, whose milk flows all 
day long, and makes o tank os big as a king- 
dom." 

The lad, nothing loth, gave her the pigeou, 
while she in return bid him go and ask her 
mother for the cow, giving him as before » 
potsherd on which was written, “Kill this Ind 
without fail and sprinkle his blood like water." 

So the Son of Seven Mothers set off on his 
errand, but first he went to see his dear Princess. 


| She read the potsherd, and gave him another as 
_ before. 


Now when the lad reached the old witch's’ hut, 


shewed her the potsberd, and asked for the Jégi's 


cow, she grumbled dreadfully, saying “My 
danghtor must be mad to give all her treasures 
away.” However she told the boy how he was to 
get the cow, bidding him sbove all things not 
be afraid of the eighteen thousand demons that 
kept watch and ward over the treasure." | 
So the boy set off boldly. By and bye he 
raw a milk-white tank guarded by the eighteen 


thonsand demons. They were frightful to 
| behold, but he placked ap courage and whistled a 


tane as he walked throogh them looking neither 
to the right nor to the left. At last he came 


| to where the Jigi's cow stood, white, beantiful 
and tall, while the Jégi himself, who was king 


of all the demons, sat milking her day and 
night, and as he milked the milk streamed 
from her udder and filled the milk-white tank. 
Then the Jig: scowled and said “ What do 
youwanthere Py 
The lad answered as he had been told to do 
hy the old witch: — A: 
“T want your skin, for Rija Indra® wants a 


new koettledrum, and says yourskin is nice and 


tough.” | | 
Then the Jégt began to shiver and shake, 
for no jdgi or jinn or witch or demon dares 
disobey Raja Indra's command.” §8o he fell 
esses or female demons attendant on Dargi—R. C3. 
git ust Panj. Phopht.Lu'ni—an old bag: one 
verved in oll kinds of tricks tp entice the young to their 
death. if Fulnf, Sansk, Hindi end Panj. o procaress; an 
old hag. —B. C.. T. 
There is eee 
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at the lad’s feet, saying “ Spare me, Feo I will 
give you anything you desire, even my beantifnl 
cow.” At first the boy pretended he would 
not listen, but after n while he said, “* Well! give 
me the cow, and I daresay I shall find some 
other tongh old skin that will answer my pur- 
pose as woll as yours.” 

Then the Jégi overwhelmed him with grati- 
tude, and the Son of Seven Mothers drove off 
the cow. 

He marched home aa fast as he could, and 
gave the cow tothe Seven Qheens, who were 
delighted to possess so marvellous an animal, 
They toiled from morning till night making 
curds and whey, and selling it to the confec- 
tioners, and still they could not use all the milk, 
so they became richer and richer day by 
day: 

Then the prince set off once more to join his 
dear princess, but as he passed by the White 
Hind's palace, he saw some pigeons cooing on the 
turrets, and could not resist sending « bolt after 
them, and one fell dead just beneath the win- 
dow where the White Hind was sitting. She 
looked ont, and lo! there was the lad alive and 
well. She grew whiter than over with rage 
and spite, She sent for him, and when ho told 


her how kindly he had been received by her | 


mother she nearly hada fit, she was so angry 
and furious, However she only smiled sweetly, 


siying, ““ I kept my promise, did I not! | 


Give me but this pigeon, and you shall have 


everything the world contains, for I will give | 


you the million-fold rice that ripens in anight.“' 
The young lad was delightes at the very iden, 
eave her the pigeon, and received in return a 
potsherdon which was written—" He has escaped 
vou twice. Kill him this time withont fail, and 
sprinkle his blood like water." 
The Son of Seven Mothers set oll to find the 


old witch, but on the way he went to sce his dear — 


Princess. She ns usual read the potshert, and 
gave the Ind another in its place, on which was 
written, “Once again care for the lad, for his 
blood shall be your blood." 

The old hag burst out into a rage when she 
saw this, and heard what tho Jad wns to get. 
However, she dared not disobey her daughter, 
so she bid the lad go towards the north til] he 


" T have bern onable to trace ‘the allusion here, This 
rot isspoken ot in the same way as the mne-idkb neck- 
lace, 22 something erury one knows.—E, C. T. 
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| palace exactly like his own. 
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camo to a rice-ficld fall of golden rice pate 
by eighteen millions of demons. “ Donot be afraid 
of them,” she said, “look neither to the right nor 
to the left, but go straight to the very middle of 
the field, and plack the tall ear of nee which 
grows in the centre. Do not take more or 


jess, and above all do not look round.""™* 


The lad did as he was bidden, and soon found 
the field of golden rice guarded by the eighteen 
millions of demons, He looked neither to the 
right nor to the left, bat walked straight to the 
middle of the ficld, plucked the high golden ear 
which grew in the centre, but as he was returning 


| soft voices called to him saying “ Take ove more; 


oh please take one more!" and one voice was $0 
sweet that he turned round to see whence it 
came. Nosooner had he turned than he became 
4 little heap of ashes. 

The old hag was terribly frightencd when the 
lad did not return, and dreading her daughter's 
anger, set ont to search for him, 

She very soon came upon the heap of ashes, 
and knowing by witcheraft what had happened, 
she gathered the ashes together, moistened them 
with water, and shaped the paste into the image 
of the Ind. Then she pot a drop of blood 
from her little finger into the month of the image, 
and immoedintely the ld stood before her alive 
and well. She scolded him soundly for dis- 
obeying ber orders, adding “ I save you this time 
to please my daughter, but don’t try these tricks 
any more if you please.” 

Then the Prince went home with tho million- 
fold rice that ripens ina night, and gave it to 
the Seven Queens, who became so rich that their 
wealth was noised abroad all through the city. 
Then the Prince went back to his dear Princess, 
When the bridal ceremonies 
were over, sho gaid, “Take me to your own 
house, and T will restore you to your father's 
favour.” So he took her home to the Seven 
Queens. Then she bid him build a palace exnetly 
the same as the King's palace, and when it was 


| finished she bade him ask the King to a feast, 
| The King, who had heard moch about the mys. 


terioas Son of Seven Mothers, came determined 
to find ont the troth of the matter. What was 
bia astonishment when he found himself in a 
Tt was only to be 


"1 have been unable to ascertain £ os at 
golden ee alo. B.C. Tse OF he 
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hen he was received 
by the young Prince as o revered father, and 
conducted at once into the presence of the Seven 
Queens. Ho was damb with amazement till the 
young Princess, his daughter-in-law, stepped 
forth, and with much grace related to him the 
whole story. The King’s heart was moved, ani 
what with the sight of his Queens’ sorrowful 


equalled by his wonder w 


faces, and his handsome young son with hia | 


beautiful bride, his anger rose azuinst the wicked 
witch who had wrought all this mischief, and 
ordered her to be put to death, 

So they buried the witch and ploughed up the 
ground and the Seven Queens walked over hor 
grave into the palace, where they lived ever after. 


The Mother of Seven Sons, 
Another similar story current in the Punjab 
15 the following — 


There was a Raji who had no children. A 


faq came and sat down in his garden, where | 


on the same day the Raja in great grief was 
lying on a dirty and dilapidated old bed. The 
fagir asked him why such a. great Rij as he 


was lying on sach a dirty old bed." The Raji - 


answered “What are you asking, reverend 
Sir?" The fair ssid “Explain.” The Raja 
again asked “What are you asking?" Again 
the fagir seid, “ For the third time, Raja, tell 
me the truth.” 

Then the Tiji said, “I have no children.” 
The fogir sid “Take this stick, and knock 
down the fruit of that mango tree. The first 
time five mangos will fall, and the second time 
two.” The Raja threw the stick, and the firat 
time five mangos fell, and the second time two. 
The Raji, being very covetous of children, 
threw the stick yet a third time, when the stick 


remained in the tree and all the fallen mangos 
went back. The Raji then went to the fair, | 


who asked him where the atick was,and the Raji 
said, “It is in the tree.” Then the fagir suid 
“You must have been throwing the stick more 
than twice to get alot of children. But go back, 
and you will find the stick on the ground.” The 
Raji wont and found tho stick on the ground. 


He took up the stick, nnd then threw it at the | 


mangos—the first timo fivo foll, and the second 
time two. He took the mangos and stick, and 


I i) Lt yr wee fhLEAL mont ut! poind, 
Panj. expression “to le onan old and dirty bed.” This, 
hice eeratehing the ground with the forefinger, is ono of the 
sigua of great grief in the Panjab. The object is to attract 
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went with them to his home, At that time six 
of his Queens were at home, but the seventh had 
gone out. Hw gave each of the six Queens a 
mango apiece. The seventh mango he put 
away into a recess, and a mouse bit it. A few 
moments afterwards the seventh Queen came 
homo, andasked the other Queens what they were 
eating. Theyanswered “ We have been eating a 
‘Where is my mango?” ‘They said “Tt is in 
the recess,""and she took it ont, and ate it. After 
nine months each of the six Queens had a gon, 
but the seventh Qaeen had only half a son, 
who was therefore called Adhia or The Half.** 
One day the six brothers went. out shoot- 
ing together, and Adhid asked his mothor's 
leave to go ont shooting too. But his mother 
said “You are only half «a boy—how can you 
go ont shooting?” Adhii answered, “T'll.go 
and play at shooting."* The mothers of the 
six song made them some sweeta to take out 
shooting, but Adhii’s mother eaid she didn’t 
know how to mako them, and told her son to 
go to the other Queens for his sweets, So the 


other Queens made sweets for Adhid too, but. 


they put ashes inside and covered them with 
sugar, and gave them to Adhid. The six brothers 
and Adhii went off to the jangals, and on the 
road they felt hungry and began to open their 


sweets and eat. When Adhid began to break 


his sweets he found nothing but ashes inside, 
and so he went to his brothers, and asked for 
some of theirs, but they would not give him any- 
thing. Poor Adhii said nothing, bat went on. 
They at Inst reached a field of nielons. Adhia 
broke down the fence and went inside, but the 
others could not get inside, Adhid began to 
eat the melons, and when his brothers asked 
him for some, ho said, “ Remember the swoots, 
and when you would give me none,’ Bat 
them the anripeand sour ones, Sathe brothers 
shouted and called the owner of the field, who 
came and canght Adbid, and tied him up to a 


Adbii said to the rope: “ Break, rope, for my 
companions have gone on.” The rope broke 
at once, and Adhid came up to his brethers. Next 
the pity of passing Jugira, who aro supposed to be able | 
bpm wee 
"ao! adhid from leaf ddhd—halt. The earrstor ex- 


plained this “half a son" by his having bot one eyo; one 
ear, OD0 orm, tc. 
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they came to a plum tree. Aahia climbed up, 
bat tho others could not. They asked Adbia 
for the fruit, bat he would not give any, snying 
* Remember the time of the sweets," Agnin 
they shouted and called the owner of the plam 
tree, who seized Adhii, and the six brothers went 
on. Then Adhii called to the rope, “ Break, 
rope, my companions have gone on.” The rope 
broke and Adhii joined his brothers. Next they 
came to a well. Adhii said “1 am thirsty,” 
and began to draw water, but the brothers 
pushed him from behind, and he fell in. They 
left him there, and went on. 
was a one-eyed demon,"*a pigeon, and a serpent. 


listened. Tie demon asked the serpent “ What 
is your power ?"’ The serpent said“ I have the 
treasure of seven kings underneath me.’’ And 
the serpent asked the demon “ What is your 
power?" The demon said “A certnin Kaja's 
daughter is possessed of me, She is always ill.” 


The demon then asked the pigeon “ What is | 


your power ?” The pigeon aaid ‘* Whosoever eats 
my dung will be cured of his disease whatever it 
is.” Meanwhile the day broke and each of them 


went off to hisown haunt. During the doy a 


camel-driver came and sat down by the well, and | 


went to get water from it. Adhii canght hold 
of the rope, and the camel-driver looked into the 
well. Adhid called out, “I am not an evil spirit, 
bata mortal man: take me outif you are kind,” 
The camel-driver took him out. Adhii took 
the pigeon’s dang ont with him, and went off to 
the Riija’s city, where the princess was lying ill, 
and proclaimed that he was a physician. The 





18 ‘The word used for demon here is carious. It ia <9 di, | 
a Paonj. form. There are tro words of similar form, bot | 


different senec, oarrent in India, which bave probably 
really become mized among the illiterate :—(1) 3? “dev °° 
deo also gg’? dat snd 72° date, Hind! from Sanskrit 
25 deva and $F daiva, s god, deity. Prik.devram, daivam 


and dafeam, Lat dews and divus, Gr. Geot theos; ond (3) | 
x2? dew (valgo deo), Persian, a giant, monster, demon. — 


The latter is obrionaly the sense here. ling the evil 
iris in the ea ete cineca bait ta tea Pau 
! wells in the — ~~ cumey Town and villago 


erated he psp thuee 


ry parlicalar’ kind or rho ar which 


haanted by chu 

more ann, 

4 The word gsed in the original tale for “ watchman” is 
very remarkable, as showing the gradual incorparation of 
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- watchmen*® stopped him, and asked him, “* Who 


are you ? Whence have youcome ? Where are you 
going?" Adhii said, “ I am a physician, 
come to cure the Princess.” The watchmen 
said, Be off! A great many doctora like you 
have come here to lose their heads.” And 
they showed him a string of their heads, but 
Adhii was not at all frightened, and said, “If 
I eannot cure the Princess, then take my 
head. If I cure her, then marry me to her 
and give me half the kingdom, as the King has 
proclaimed.” Adbii gave ber the medicine, but 
first made his conditions sure. In a few days 
the Princess got well and was married to Adhii, 


In the night the three began to talk and Adhii | and he got balf the kingdom. The six brothers 


heard of this, and came to the RAjA and told him 
a wicked story about Adhid, and said “Adbia 
is oflow caste.""" The Raji, hearing this, ordered 
him to be turned oot of the kingdom. But 
Adhi’ said “Iam a king's son, and have the 
treasure of scven kings. Come with me and 
I'll show you,” The Raja gave Adhis mules to 
fetch the treasure, and Adlid weut and fetched 
the treasure. The King was very pleased, and 
gave him back his share of the kingdom. The 
six brothers then began to say to each other, 
“Adhii got the treasure by falling into the 
well, so Jet us throw ourselves in too.” So 
they threw themselves in, and in the night the 
serpent, the pigeon, and the demon came to- 
gether. The pigeon saw itsdung was not there, 
and said “ Feel round and see if any one is 
here.” The six brothers were found inside, and 
the demons said, “ These are the thieves !" and 
ate them ap,“ R. 0. T. 





country folk; it is (°7>** santrf, our “sentry” with o 
resgiany formed plural wt pai santrida, In this oon- 
nection | may mention another peculiar word bdrsk with © 
plu. birakAds, barracks, wed in most Cantonment Courts. 

Y When the brothers traduced AdhiA by saying ho was 
of “low caste," the word used is J'4° chumydr (Hindt 


yp bem, chanmedr—any worker or dealer in leather), » 
leuthor-dealer, bwt frequently in the Panjadb a eweepor, 
scavenger, lowcaste creature. 

4 Aw before remarked, the narrator of thin tale, too, 
scene) to forget towards the end, aod mid there wns 


The fact ia, [ think, thet there are current several 

with incidents like thos: in the present one, which have 
clther become mixed up or hare eg neromet st 

: Besos oon eee title oa Mother of Seven 
is riven by the narrator, who insisted on the tithe of 
appropriate title would be “ Adb 





fh 
Miwin,.” <A more 
the Seventh Son." 





May, 1891.] 
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BUDDHIST CHRONOLOGY.’ 


the Sonthern Baddhists, according to which the 
Nirvana of Gotama Buddha fell in the year 543 n. c., 
if Sixty or sixty-six years at fault, and that 
Niredna is an equivalent for death, 

The earliest Buddhist texts, however, show that 
Nirvdna does not mean ‘death,’ but the “ ressa: 
tron of Inst, delusion, and ignorance.” We learn 


from the Buddhavame: ond other books, that | 


Gotama led a householders life for 29 years, then 
net out and attained Nirviina under the sacred 
tree. The Buddioranea further states that 
Gotama did not live toa handred years. 

The ditference of 60 years in these two chrono- 
logies may be therefore explained in this way— 
that in the rock inscriptions the date given is 
that of Gotama’s death, the date of the Southern 
chronology being that of bis attaining to Nirvdua, 

We have thus three dates fixed in the history 


of Buddhism—viz., 
Gotama’s birth in 572 ac. 
His Nirviina in L.A 


And his death according to 
the inscriptions in 


Oxford: March 14, 1881. 


BUDDHAGOSHA AND THE MILINDAPANRA. 

In the preface to the Milindapaiiha, the learned 
editor makes the following remarks respecting the 
date of his author:—*TIt [the Milindapaha) is 
older than the beginning of the fifth century, for 
itis quoted by Buddhagoaha, who, besides 





it, méntions no writings bat those of commen- | 


tators, and to have soquired sufficient authority 
it cannot then have been of recent prodoction,” 
Doubtless Dr. Trenckner is in a position to be 


able to farnish chapter and verse in support of | 


his interesting statement; bat it seems o pity that 
he did not give, in a foot-note, the exact passage 
in which Buddhagosha quotes the Milindapaiha, 
In the absence of any such reference, it may 
indeed be open to doubt whether Boddhagosha 


ever makes mention of any writing or composi- — 


tion by the name of Milindapaiiha. That saute 
commentator may merely refer to some traditional 
conversations between the sage Nigosena and 
king Milinda, much in the same way as the 
Proverbs of Alfred were once quoted, long before, 
perhaps, there was any written collection of say- 
ings bearing his name. 

Dr. Trenckner promises us a supplement to bis 
edition, which will, no doubt, supply the lacking 
reference. In the meantime it may not be deemed 
presumptuous on the part of one who has learnt 

~ & Prom The Academy, March 29, 1851, p. 209. 
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| much from the Milindapaitha to call attentio. 
It 1s generally assumed that the chronology of | adapan ntion 


to a conversation between Nigasena and 
Milinda. quoted by Buddhagosha in hia oom- 
mentary on the Brakmdya-sutte (Mujjhima-nickdyn 
ii, 5, i) and which T identify with the substance of 
the conversation recorded on pp. 168, 169, of the 
Milindapatiha -— | 

“Na mahirijs Bhagard goyham dasseti, chi- 
yam Bhagavd dasseti ti” Commentary—(Turnour 
MS. fol. ni,line 60). “Na mubirija Bhagavé 


guylam dassosi, iddbiyd pana chiyam dassesi ti" 


(Milindapaitha, p, 169). ‘Two other similar pas- 
sages on p. [69 might be quoted, but the 
identification is complete without them. It is 
noteworthy that no mention is here mado of a 
work called the Milindapaftha ; all that Boddha- 
goshs says is “ vuttam etath Nagasena-horen’eve 
Milindaranid patthena” (fol. ni, line 4a). 
The Hrahmdya-sutta deals with the thirty-two 
superior characteristics of a great man. (See 


Hardy's Manual, pp. 334-87.) 
The qnotation from the Milindapatha treats 


only of one of these characteristics. (Bee Hardy, 
p. $82; Burnouf'’s Lotus, p. 572.) 

The subject is one that does not admit of any 
fuller discussion in the pages of the Academy. 


Coldest Wes Ricuanp Mownis, 
Dee. 38, 1880, et ph 


CURIOUS CAVE NEAR KANDAHAR. 

It is called the Garh Semshed, and is sitanated 
about sixteen miles to the south-west, in the 
Pangh-bhai range of hills, close to the left bank of 
the Argandib river. The entranceis about 300 
fect above the water. Near ta the entrance the 
cave geta narrow, but after passing this it widens 
outintoanample space, In places there aro deep 
chasms, where a stone, if thrown down, sounds as 


| it falls from side to side in its descent. In some 


places the roof is fretted as if carved by the human 
hand; in other parts there are masses of stone 
which, although described as natural, are so like 
figures, that the natives call them “bOts," or 
idols. Streams of water ran through parts of this 


 far-extending cave. The tradition connected with 


this cave will be of interest to those who study the 
subject of Serpent Worship. The people of Kan- 
dahar believe that in former times a great serpent 
lived in the hills, and devoured the people. 
Hazrat Ali, whose name the Muhammadans have 
connected with everything wonderfal in Afghani- 


 Stan—and that too in spite of its being impossible 
he ever was in that part of the world—having 


soon as the serpent saw Hazrat Ali, he desired ta 
" From The Academy, Jan, 15, 1881. 
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hide himself from the godlike gaze of the holy 


man, and forced his body into the hill, making a 
passage through to the other side, at which he 
came out. Hers Ali was ready, it seems, with his 
eye, and the serpent gave up the contest, and 
became stone, his body in this form still remaming 
on the top of the rock. Hazrat Ali then went over 
to the Khaibar district, and on his return he con- 
verted all the people of Kandahar to the faith of 
Islim. The name of “Garh Semshed” attached 
to this shows that it had a legendary character 
before the time of the Muhammadans, and the 
name wf the hills, “ Panch-bhai,""—that is, the Five 
Pandu Brothers, which the Hindus associate with 
all natural wonders—is in itself clear evidence 
that they also had traditions connected with this 
very remarkable cave. The celebrated Begging 
Bowl of Buddha is ssid to be preserved at Kan- 
dahar. This sacred vessel became a kind of San- 
grail to the Buddhist, and was kept at one time in 
Feshiwar. Tho repoted bowl at Kandahar might 
require the eye of faith to accept it as the veritable 
dish, for it is made of porphyry, and is four feet 
wide, and two feet deep, Bellew, in his work, 
From the Indus to the Tigris (p. 143), deseribes it, 
and says that under the rim there is an indistinct 
inscription of two lines, in Persian, in which can 
be made out the words Shahrydr for Prince) 
Jaldiu'd-din, also the word tdrikh or“ date.” That 
is on the inside; the outside is covered with 
Arabic letters in four lines. It is kept in tho 
shrine of the Sultan Wais. Kandahar is supposed 
by some to have been derived from Sckandar, the 
name by which Alexander the Great is known in 
India, and that he built the city, and that it was 
called after him; but Gandharn is o name we find 
on the Indus in the Buddhist period. The dis- 
trict round the present Peshiwar has this name, 
and it is more probable that Kandahar comes from 


this word than any other.—Correspondeut, Daily — 


News, Auguat 2, 1850. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 

$. Seema Faso Suakan Gasz (ante, p. 93). 
In vol. IL p. 448 seq. of the Akbar-nimah 
(Lucknow lithogr. Ed. printed by orde 
Mahardja of Patiild) there is a notice of Shoikh 
Farid ShakarGonj, to whose tomb at Pak 
Pattan the emperor Akbar himeelf also paid a 
visit in the 15th year of his reign. The heading 

of the notice is this :-— be 
pe oy ea opie Sipmt il gine 8 
By nd 

E. Hematsex. 


6. Crsenany Usews, Anctent on Mopznx.—In 
Gen, Cunningham's Archmological Report, vol. VI, 
Mr, Carlleyle gives the following account of the 
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finding of some urns at the foot of the Bairlt rock 


(p. 100) :— 
“| have now to mention a curious discovery I 


made in the ground immediately in front of the 


rock on which the inscriptions are, nnd close under 
the larger inscription. There were two large 
boulder stones half-buried in the ground, directly 
under the larger inscription; and as the lowest 
line of this inscription was at the height of only one 


foot from the ground, I found the boulder stones 


very moch in my way in standing to take an 
impression of the inscription. I consequently 
ordered my men to dig the earth away from the 
boulder stones, and then to rollthem out of the 
way..... 1 found o layer of smaller boulder 
stones underneath them, amounting to perhaps 
half'a dozen or more altogether. After removing 
these amaller stones I came to earth; and finding 
# small fragment of old pottery, I dug atill deeper 
into the earth, and at a depth of about 2 feet below 
the original position of the bottom of the larger 
boulder stones, or about 2-9 to 3° below the 
surface of the ground, I discovered four earthen 
vessels, which, on ezamination, I found to be 


‘cinerary urns containing human bones, Theso 
| vessela were placed regularly in a line, all on the 


and wide-moothed; another was amaller or middle- 
sized, and had a narrow neck; and the fourth was 
very smnall,and very narrow-mouthed. Could it be 
possible that these cinerary urns and human bonea 
might be in some way connected with the purpnse 
of the inscriptions immediately above them F" 

Mr. Carlleyle then states his reasona for think- 
ing the boulder stones could not have been placed 
there by human agency, but by some flood, “and 
congequently that the cinerary urns ond bones 
may be of very great and unknown antiquity.” 

Tt is to be feared that antiquaries are oocaaion- 
ally lod by a lively imegination into mistakes 


cinerary remaina in earthen vessels and burying 


‘them in some well marked spot until they can be 
taken to the Ganges, is a well known practice 


among Hindus. ‘They may remain eo buried for 
two, three or even more years, but it isa solemn 
duty of their surviving relatives to carry these 
remains at length to the sacred river. Wore 


| not these urns, dug up at the Bairét rock, then, 
| the temporary burials of the preceding $ or 4 


years? Probably they each bore rudely scratched 
writing indicating whose son, brother, or wife 
each contained the remains of. That they wero 
such iz borne out by the testimony of the neigh- 
bourin, villagera who complained shortly after of 
the sacrilege committed by the white visitor who 


| dug up the relics of their dead. I. 


Mar, 1881.) 





Tar Bownar Gazerreen: Vol. XII. Khandesh. Bombay 
Government Central Prees, 1850, 


The Gazetteer yolame under review is certainly 


the worthicst of notice in these columns which | 


has yet appeared in Bombay. Of the previous 
volumes, only that on Ahmadabad has dealt with 
£0 interesting a region or been nearly so well 
compiled. And contributors and editor hare 
in this instance had advantages denied even to 
those who described tha Queen of Gujariit, 


The opening passages on Physical Geography 
are weak. Tuko, for instance, the unscientific treat-_ 


ment of the basin of the Tapti, as a part of tho 
Deccan plateau and the curious description of the 
south-eastern (Berar and Nimér) frontier as not 
having any marked natural boundary; whereas 
the greater part of itis defined by the deep and 
wide Purnd River and the bluff face of the Hatti 
Hills. 


The paragraphs upon the Flora and Fauna which | 
follow are also meagre, and in places inaccurate,—_ 


which is the more-to be regretted, as the field is 
very rich. 


But when we come to the ethnology we find a 


great deal of careful compilation, and some very 
valuable and original remarks, especially those 
relating to the Ahir basis of the population, now 
for the first time published. 


Tn Archmology and History the writers of this | 


volume have been fortunate, not only in their pro- 


vince, but in the fact that part of it has been’ | 


recently worked over by the Archmological Survey 
and Mr. Griffiths of the School of Art. They are 
much to be congratulated on having overleapt 


their official boundary so far as to include Ajanta, | 


Ghatotkach and Asirgarh in the scope of their 
work ; and itis only to be regretted that they have 
not extended the trespass to the caves of the Pital- 
khord ; to which they were equally entitled upon 
geographical grounds; and becanse, until the 
arrival of the Archmological Survey, all our know- 
ledge of these remains was due to Khandesh 
officers. These caves are only incidentally mon- 
tioned; and the detailed socount of the caves of 


mark that we learn their true valuc as Jaina 

Cavea are mentioned at Balsine in Nisimpur, 
but not described. When the present writer was 
there nine years ago, he found none. But there 
ought to be somo in the neighbourhood, as there 
are two villages called Vehargaum ; « nam thich 
In many cases indicates the former exist . ce of 
a Vihira. 

The truth is that the more remote pats of 


BOOK NOTICES, 
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Khandesh atill remain to be explored in an archao- 
logical sonae. 

Bat the prosent volume is welcome as show: 
how much has been done in the interval alluded 


| to; and above all, for the great improvement in 


the manner of treating such subjects in official 


Papers visible by a comparison’ of it with, for 


instance, the Bombay Census Report for 1879, 


A Saxon, af the Hrepesraxt Laxavaae. By E.G. 
ALT eithot Tet ee, Oo ' fog 8 Serv ee. | 

burgh, A. and 0. ilack- Is0} ete a 

This pamphlet was written aa an article for the 
new edition of the Encwelopadia Hrittaniea, but 
the treatment of the subject being too minute and 
detailed for the purpose of that work, the article 
has been issued ina separate form. The author 
does not profess to have advanced much that'is 
new or original; but if he kas not contribnited 
new matter, he at least deserves the credit: of 
having written a careful and accurate digest of the 
results which have been reached in a department 
of philology which has only quite recently engaged 
the attention of scholars such as Trumpp, Hoornie, 
Beames, and Kellog, and in which very, moch yet 
remains to be done. 

The relation ofthe Indo-Aryan Vernacnlars to 
the Sanskrit and the Prakrit, and the inflaonce 
which non-Aryan languages have had on their 
development, are interesting subjects of study to 
Indian philologista. It is the historical davelop- 
ment of one of these verunculars, viz. Hindustani, 
which Mr. Lyall discunses in his sketch, and we 
ean heartily recommend the perusal of it to all 
students of this very important and widely spoken 


Indian language. Hindustani, as the term ia used 


by Mr. Lyall, includes both Hindi, or, ae it is 


enalled in ite literary form by the natives of India, 
Bhdshd, and also Urdd, which is substantially the 
sameos Hind in ite grammatical structure, but 
derives o largo number of its rocables from the 


Persian, and through the Persian from the Arabic. 


Taken in this wide sense, Hindostani is the 
mother tongue of no fewer than ono hondred 
millions of the people of India, while no other 
language spoken in that country can cliim more 


than one-third of that Huroher. 


Of Hindi there are twelve typical dinlocts al! 
spoken at the present day, whilo there are others 


no longer spoken, but preserved to us in the 


poetical works of Chand, Kabir, Sir Das, and 
Tdlsi Dis. Many of these spoken dialects have 
no literature, and it is mainly to the literary 
Hindi, or the high Hindi as it is called, and to 
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Urda, that reference is made in this sketch in 
discussing the formation and development of 
the Hindustini. I: is not consistent with the 
limits and purpose of this notice to enter into 
details. For this we must refer our readers to 
the sketch itself. We may, however, remark 
that in the first half of his pamphlet, Mr. Lyall 
discusses the numerous and important phonetic 
changes which bave taken place in the organic 
atructure of Hindi words, derived from the Sans- 
krit and Prakrit. The comparative philologist 
will find much that is interesting bere, and also 
in the latter half of the aketch, in which the author 
discusses the changes which the grammatical 
forms, chiefly as secn in the mflexion of nouns and 
conjugation of verbs, have undergone. We warmly 
commend the pamphlet to all interested in the 
vernacalars of India. = 





Veoica unp Linatistica. Vox Tatopor Benrer, Strase- 

berg and London: 1550. 

In this little volume the veteran philologist pre- 
vents us with fourteen papers on various subjects 
connected with Vedic and linguistic studies, which 
were originally published in the Gottinger Nach- 
richten during the Inst four yeara; and all of 
which will no doubt prove more or less interesting 
and instructive to Sanskritista and comparative 
philologists. Though some few of our roadera 
may have seen the papers, as they originally 
appeared, scholara generally will be glad to get 
them in their present collected form, and will pro- 
bably concur in our wish that the example set by 
the author and a few other scholars, in throwing 
together, from time to time, papers contributed 
by them to different journals, were more generally 
followed. This would no doubt enable a consider- 


able number of students who rarely have an op- | 


portunity of seeing foreign journals, to keep up to 
some extent with the progress of philological and 
comparative research. Thus, we have often won- 
dered why Professor Roth and Dr. A. Kuhn hare 
never thought of reprinting, in a collected form, 
their important essays on mythological and philo- 
loyical subjects which have so materially comtri- 
buted to our knowledge of Indinn and Indo- 
Enropean antiqnity, and most of which can scarce- 
ly be enid to be accessible, except to compara- 


tively few scholara. How many students had | 


ever seen any of the late Professor Goldstiicker's 
papers, before they were republished after the 


author's death, that is, inthe case of most of them, | 


some fifteen or twenty years after they originally 
appeared in periodicals and encyclopmdins ? 








In one of his papers, Professor Benfey deala 
with the problem of the origm of language from 
what may be called the naturalist point of view. 
To him—and in this a good many linguistic 
scholars will probably go with him—the difference 
between articulate human speech and inarticulate 


| animal language generally is merely one of degree, 


and not one of kind; and is much the same, as for 
instance, that between the upright gait of man 
and the horizontal gait of animals, Hence, in 
regard to the origin of language, we should not have 
to deal at all witha special human problem, but 
the solution should be sought for much farther 
back, and the question becomes rather one of a 
higher or lower development of organism. As to 
the firat beginnings of articulate speech, Pro- 
fessor Benfey seems to be inclined to assign to it 


| an interjectional, or emotional, origin. 


Another paper deals with the interesting ques- 
tion as to the original accentuntion of the present 


indicative of the verbs aa (fo, «iui) to be, and did 
(ba, Gopal) to shine or speak, Professor Benfey's 


opinion is that these, as other yerbe, had originally 
the accent on the radical syllable; and not, ag in 
Sanskrit, on the radical syllable in the singular 
(or gunated), and on the personal terminations 
in the dual and ploral (or weak) forms. We very 
much doubt, however, whether his argumentation 
will convince many linguistic students, and whe- 
ther they will not rather adhere to the prevalent 
opinion that in this respect, as in many others, the 
Sanskrit has preserved the original state of Indo- 
European accentuation. Professor Benfey seems 
to us to lay far too great stress on the accentunation: 
of the third person plural in Greek, where the 

original termination duti has practically been reduc- 
edto syllable ei; andtothe second person singular 
imperative (which in Greek has irregularly the ac- 
eent on the penultimate), since this form, like the 
vocative of nouns, might easily be assumed to be 
liable to an exceptional treatment on account of its 
quasi-interjectional nature. Like Professor Benfey, 
we consider the personal terminations as enclitics ; 
but we further believe that the dual and ploral, as 
well asthe middle, terminations containing (atleast) 
two pronominal elements, an accentual law similar 
to that applying to Greek enclitics, asserted 
itself, and the first of the two pronominal elements 
received the word accent. Professor Benfey’s 
suggestions in regard to singlo passages and words 
of the Rigveda will, most of them, probably mect 





with general approval; but we must forbear ot 


present to enter on any other of the questions 
raised by the author. 
ai E. 





Jowz, 1831.) 
—— 
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BY DR. G. BUHLER, C.LE. 


1HE new Kshatrapa inseription which T 
~ Publish below, was discavered Inst year by | 


Major J. Watson, President of the Rajasthinik 


Conrt of Kithiivad, whose services to ancient | 


history I have had to acknowledge so frequent- 


lv. The stone on which it ig incised, was 


found at Giinda in Kiathiavad, at the bottom 
ofan old unosed well. Major Watson caused 
it to be taken to Rajkot, and an eye-copy as 
well as a transcript into Devandgarl to be prepar. 
el by his able assistant, Pandit Vallabhicharya. 
The Pandit had done his work so well that 
when Major Watson sent the inscription to me 


for consideration, I could find but one important. | 


mistake, which oecurred both in the copy and 
the transcript of the passage containing the date, 
This he had rendered ns . , yullorasatetarah 


vaifdkha, ete. I at once informed Major 


Watson that varshe dvyuftardéate sans “a: (102) 


had to be read. On comparing the passage 
tiga with the original, the Pandit admitted 
the correctness of my conjectare, and later, 
when I received a paper impression of the first 


three lines of the inseription, I personally 
satisfied myself that the signs following... , 


fife are really ql YJ: i. ©. Safi) 102, while 


the first portion of the combination deyul tara ] 
is Very indistinct. 
publishing the document, though I am not able 
to furnish o facsimile, and thereby to settle the 
exact spelling of a few words, and to show 


exaotly the stage which the Kshatrapa alphabet | 
had reached in the year 102. As far ag T can. 
judge from the eye-copy, the letters resemble 


those of the J asdan pillar inscription much 
more closely than those of the Juniigadh edict. 
The preamble of the new inscription confirms 
the information given by the three already 
published Sisanas regarding the first four 
Kshatrapa rulers. We have again the same 
order,— 
1. Chashtana, 
2. Jayadiman, 
+ Rodraddman, 
'4. Rudrasimha, 
and the assertion that each of the three last 
kings was the son of his predecessor. The only 
"he 1, mead 11H: SATE. L. 2 real 1: TATED 
FUTSS. 1. 8, read (HET A. L. dread WTATAT’, 





I have now no hesitation in| 


difference observable lies in the spelling of 
Radrasimha‘s name. The form «tha js, 
however, a very common substitute for sijiha. 

The date Sait 102 is not a new one, ms it 
occurs on several of Rodrasimha‘x Coins, 
It mast be noteil that no carlicr year has hitherto 
been found on the coins of this king, while the 
latestis Sam 117. It is, therefore, very probably 
that our inscription was incised soon after 
Rudrasimha's Accession to the throne, 
Provisionally the date may be referred with 
Mr. Bhi Daji and others to the Saka er una 
be taken to be eqnivalent to 180 4.1. 

The fact that the person who cnnsed the in- 


scription to be incised. Senipati (general) 


Rudrabhiti, son of Senipati Bihaka, 
wis an Abhira by caste, POSRERSeS some 
interest, as it shows that tho Abhiras, though 
belonging to a tribe which tho Brihmanas 
pretend to despise, rose under the Kshatrapias 
to high offices, and that they essumod distinetly 
Aryan names, 





(*) 7 arereer waaener gto 
z TAT 


) qe caret ea danas atearr 
eageriiara i 


Transiation. 
Hail! In the year one hundred and two, 


| Sarhvat 102, of the king Kshatrapa Svami 


Rudrastha (Rudrasitiha), son of the king 


| Mahikshatrapa SvimiRndradiman, grand. 


son of the king Kshatrapa Svami Jayadaman, 
and great-grandson of the king Mahikshatrapa 
Svimi Chashtana, on the fifth day of the 
light half of the month Vaigikha, on the lunar 
day (called) Dhanya, in the Sravann-nakshatra- 
ae tee eae a a 
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muhiiria, ‘Seniipati (reneral) R ndrabhtti, 
son of Senipati Bihak a, an A bhira, caused 
an excavation to be made and an embankment 
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Hasopadra, for the welfare and comfort of 


all living beings. 


SANSKRIT GRANTS AND INSCRIPTIONS OF GUJARAT KINGS. 
No. L—THE DOHAD INSCRIPTION OF THE CHAULUKYA KING JAYASIMHA-DEVA. 
BY H. H. DHRUVA, B.A., DAKSHINA FELLOW, GUIARAT COLLEGE; 
WITH NOTE BY DR. G. BUHLER, C.I.E. 


During the late famine in the Panch Mahals, 
when relief works were carried on at Dohad and 
other places, some small Jaina images were turned 
np at the Chhabu’ tank with two or three lines 
of inscription at their feet, bearing date Samvat 
1231 (a. p. 1175). 

Thus No. I reads :— || aq eee ae 


: .. dt afapegd .... .. BONA: 
3: :— aviegt ef aA rigt [att] 
THEa . . 


They were fixed on the bank of the tank in a 
prominent position, and the discovery of these 
led to that of an inscription, lying unnoticed, 


and almost boried im a heap of rubbish, by a | 


nephew of the Mamlntdir’s, Mr. D. P. Derasari, 
who prepared copies of it for me, I also per- 
sonally visited the place and made rubbings 
and tracings of the same. 

The inscription is lying close to the Avani, or 
sluice of the tank. It is about no foot and a 
half or go high, and carved on n stone-pillar, 


buried mothe embankment, among amass of | 


cattle dung. But, protected as it is. almost ‘on 


nll sidea by the high banks from exposure to | 
the efieiug action of the raina,it has soffered | 


bat littl, The only eflucements we find ore 
about the close of the line 3, and the middle of 
lines § and 6, but they are not at all serious. 

lt is in plain Sanskrit, ith no touch of the 
rrandiloquence so usual in auch cases, About 
a half of it ia in metre, the verses being all 
unuehtebh except the third, which is an 
érydé measore; and the rest is m prose. The 
characters are clear, bold, Kiyastha-Nigari. 
The language is correct, with some few 
irregularities in grammar in lines 3 and 6, 
The first I am inclined to read as proposed by 
Dr, Biibler, derkeca meant for deshdmiva. Seshd 





| (Gujarati éesha f.) is the remnant of the offer- 


ings to a deity, distributed among the worship- 
pers as a Prasddi—a special giftof favour, which 
they touch their foreheads with, and treasure 
upas sacred. Then ajad means ‘commands, 
behesta,’ Gujarati dna, which Col. Tod in his 


| Rajasthan translates, by the phrase, oath of 


allegiance, indicative of the suzerainty of the 
King whose dn it is—a mark of his supremacy 
“the Northern Kings are made to bear on their 
heads like the sacred Seslid (djidm dirasi desheva 
edhitd ultaré nripuh), with which it is compared." 
The second irregularity isin|.6. Prof. Kath- 
vate is inclined to read ib sendpafifcamaprdpi, 
where the form aprdpiis used inthe active sense,— 
of praépat, which it cannot have, being the 
passive form of the norist of ép with pra; and 
it has the sign of the aorist a before the pre- 
position pra of the verb d-p, which is not gram- 
matical. The writer may have taken prép— 
thongh wrongly—as one word. But the mark 
over ma—probably an anuerdra disfigured, 
inclined me to read #arqfa wa of. And the 
reading pra instead of frais perhaps countenanced 
by a like form of #—which is very frequently a 
misiection for %—observable in Dr. Bahler’s 
Milsraja grant. And with this reading the 
second irregularity disappears, though the gram- 
mar of the verbal form prépi is faulty in sense. 
Tn the latter part of the line 9 there occurs 
godrahakety-a-mahdémapdalesvara, &e. The tya 
ia an affix indicative of place. The whole may 
be considered a compound—(rodrahaketya, form- 
ed like manasija, &e., or it may be taken as a 
derivative like amdlya, dikshindtya, pdurastya, 
pdachdtya, formed by tya with Godrahake.* In 
that case Godrahakelya may stand as an attribo- 





tive to Mahdmandaléwara, &e., meaning the 


great Mandalesvara, or Viceroy of Jayasimha- 


—«déva, stationed at Godrahaka (Godbra). I 
wna inclined to read it as Godrahaketra, &dc.— 
“at Godhra, this day, Samvat 1202, Rand 


Compare Jamddvaranelya witikdand Répépuretya odjikd in Visaladiva's Grant, p. Il,1, ,—Ind. Ant., vel. VI,p S11. 


\ 
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with the favour of the Viceroy, &c."" But lam 
not positive about it, It may be read so, or the 
other reading be preferred. 

The inscription purports to bea grant of land— 
three Aalas, (ploughs,) a measure frequently 
met with in the Chaulukyn grants,—byn Rani 
towards the religious services of a temple of 
the god Goga Nirdyana, instituted six years pre- 
viously byaGovernorresidentatDadhipadra 
(Dobad) for the well-being of his mother. 


This Nirayana may be placed in the samo 
category with Ballila and Ripa Niriyana of | 


Visaldéva’s Inseription, No 11 of Dr. Bihler's 
Chaulukya grants. The site of the temple is 
reported to have been at Govilhochotro,— 
ut the confluence of the Khirwo and the river 
Dehmatl, at a short distance from the Chhibua 
Tank. Such Chotrag may be seen scattered 
all over the country. The Chatra in- question 
marks, a§ the people report, the remnins of 


winpleof Lakshmi-Nariyana, and it corresponds | 


with the indications in the inscription, Godra- 
hakaisobviously Godhra writteninG ujarati, 
Godhari, the dralaka of it having for its 
vernacular diurd, This town is mentioned also 
in # Valabhi grant noticed by Dr. Bihiler, and 


DOHAD INSCRIPTION OF KING JAYASIMHA-DEVA. 
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in the Kirttikaumudi recording the history of 
Viradhaval, and his ministers. Dadhipadra 
is cur modern Dohad—Dohad not being o 
derivative of the Sanskrit form, thoughit means ‘ 
“ Of the two frontiers,” situated as it is‘on the 
akirts of Gujarit and Malwa, the vernacular 
representativeof Dad hipad ra being Deh va- 
da—Dihoda. The name has a parallel in 
Sithoda near Dabhoi which Sistri Vrijlal 
Kalidas traces to Sanskrit Shat-padra, and whieh 
gives its name to the community of Satho- 
dra Nigars. Dohad is also called Dad hi- 
pura in the inseriptiong of the last two 
centuries found there. The town is like 
Ahmadabad, rich in traditions about the Rishi 
Dadhicht of mythic celebrity, Its Pauranik 
topography may be gathered from the Harisi- 
chandra Purdna, which I chanced to see there. 
The district of Ubhlod takes its name from 





the modern A bhlod, about twelve miles from 


Dohad. Adviliy dis perhaps represented by 
the modem Nimanalia Rabdal, and 
K odi-gr4ima bythe present Gadoi,—a kos or 
so to the south of Dohad. Kshéiravaha ia 
the stream Khirwo, and the Dadhimati 
the river Dehmal 


The Dohad Inseription of Jusictihe-deva, 


['] & aa wanayq 
[*] ay = 


[5] 
c*] 
[*] 
[*] 
(7 
[* 
[°) 


fear Fat FT? RU 
aT | a, 





Haq aiygefer 





ea: gates: | oer eae 


} | at arage Pear goer nt 
rerepaisa a fegamedt a: | srat Prefer Fre (sic) a? 





ees cast waar 
a waa aera: | BargheA(1)afy (sic) 

eeafager Aliafea: | aeraact 
a: ae Rat lie gaa UL RE 
GT Fe Yor 


aiqaieeaeg y- 


TET WA Creat Watar- 
ainianes Weil 


(4) Sera sib are mea gf a. 


(i) 
(" 


far areas: |I 


* Line 8 oaght to read ry.fiy, 





*(a) Bg e-erlireeaegierare eta: Mar. 


ddbsi Secbi-Khi-miva nyllethanzijim{jfidm mabipatih, 
(Verse 530, Canto IIL, of Kumd4rapila bhwpdla Charita 
MahdkAeys of Sri Jayasiinbadera Siri) ; and also 

(b) Mertey azrared MAST TAIT Tadiystya taddjiia 





— 


| (wic) tvam Sithe Seshat a. V.580, Canto VIII, of 


the same. : rendered thus :- 


ana on the head like tho Sésh& or Sekh?,” 
(6) “Do thou caurs hin Sif to ba borne on the bend, 
having then come up to him." 


| . Thep isan old poem by = Jaina, writor. 1 have 
lately laid my hands upon it, {hops te nine nonce a 
pres Ae fas vlan ioe 
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Translation. 

Om! Om! Salutation to the worshipful Visu- 
déva! (1) The Illustrious Jayasimhadéva 
is the rulerin the lund of Girjara, who threw 
into prison the Lords of Surdshtra and M a- 
lava, (2) He who destroyed other kings as 


Sind hurajaandothers, (nd) madethe Kings | 


of the North bear his commands (respectfully) on 
their heads, like the Seshi—the remnants of offer- 
ings.* (3) He, whose metropolis is the city 
Anahilapataka, in which city the temples of 
the gods are so high as to obstract the path of 
the horse of the Sun,as Ayodhya is that of Rama! 
(4)There V ihini pati Kesava obtained from 
the King the commission (?) of a Sen4pati over 
the provinces of Dadhipadra, &. (5) The 
wise and good Mantri, appointed by him at 
this Dad hipad rn established (the temple of) 
Gio ga-N irdyana forthe good of his mother. 

The divineG oga-N iriyana wasinstituted 
in the year Satnvat 1196 of King Vikrama’s era 
(4.0. 1140). In Samvat 1202 (a. pv. 1146) 
Rana Sinkarastha, who attained to 
vreatnesn under the good graces of the 

Mahimandalefvara Sri Viapana-déva, 
residing at God rahaka, gave three ploughs 
of land in the village of Adviiiya-Kédia, 
in the district of Ubhlod, for (the expenses of) 
the worship of this god. The land is bounded 
on the east by the River Dadhimatiand on 
the north by the Ka harav aha. 

Again there is a prodasti on the Arjuna-biri 
of the SamelA Tank: at Warnagadh (Vadnagar) 
said to be dated in Sam. 1208, by the court poet 
Sripéla, who one himself— 





ess mien 

But of this inscription anon. The present 
one fornishes us with a contemporary record 
of the extent of the conquests of Sri Ja yasim- 
lhadeva. 
rulers of Surfishtra and Malwa: destroy- 
ed the kings of Sind hu-deSa—nnd others, 
nad has for his fewlal vassals the kings of the 
Nerth! Kedéava his commissionerfor Dad hi- 
padraand other districts ts in military com- 
mand at Dohad, Sam. 1196 (a. pn. 1140),—and 
appoints a Mantri under himself. Thereisa 





* (fered to a aad and disteibated | de Savchees, 
that cannot be refused and tact are received with great 


rotapeect, 


He has already cast into prison the | 





| Viceroy at Godrahaka ) Sri Vipane. 


dévya, Sat, 1202 (a. p. 1146). Fendatories like 
Randi Samkarasiba are also on the best 
terms with his agents and representatives in 
the conquered provinces. There is general 
peaco about this time. The version of the 
inscription may be read in the light of the 


| account of the reign of the king by Somésvara- 
déva, the author of Kirifikaumudi which Prof. 
Kathvate of the Gujarit College is now editing 
—from which the following verses (sarga 11) 
are here transcribed :— 





ig Rewer ee R&I 
TASTE CTT 
Tz: Perqatetaa cere I RE Il 


arate sdetails ir 


nse tl 





scat Vapgarerey eta Gea AT 


Verse 23.—" From him (king Karna) was born a 
son, the glorious J ay agit ha, the conqueror of 
the world, a world of the most eens qualities, 
like Rima from Dasaratha."” vy. 24—"“ He, who 
out of anger reduced to vassalage the slander- 
ous kings, excelling even when young the hero- 
ism of Sunisira.” 25.—‘“ He, who reduced to 
atoms in war the very imperious King of 
Sorath, Bhangers,: of abundant valour, aa 


® Here mark the lel ile of Rima and J 
badéve os in th the ineerignion: mile sya 
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the lion does the elephant.” 26.—“ Either 


he or the Lord of Vaidebhi bound the Lord of | 


the Sindhues or rivers," or the lord of 
Sindhu-deéga, with a countless host of Haris’ 
(i. @. cavalry,) casting down many bhibhrits," or 
kings." 27.—“Not relenting in his mind in 
the matter of the hostile king’s rise'"—he like 
the sage Agustya instantaneously dried up or 
destroyed Arno Rija.’"* 28.—‘This was 
the only difference between him and Vishun. 
The daughter of Arno réja—(the ocean)— 
Lakshmi was fwken to wife by Vishnu, and 
Arnorija the king gave her in marriage to 
him.”” 29.—"Seeing the decapitated heads 
of enemies lying at his feet the lord of 
Sikambhari (Sambhar) too, out of fear, 
bowed down his head to him.” 30.—“ He beat 
down in battle the Paramiras, another 


Mira, A paramira, as he was, the betrothed | 


of the regal fortune of the raler of Malaya.” 
$1.—"“ He threw the Lord of Dhara into s 
wooden cage like a royal parrot, and at 
the same time he made the royal swan of his 
fame enter the cage of the universe—all the 
directions.” 32.—‘“He took but a single 
Dhara, the city of Naravarman—bat he 
gave thousands of dhdrds (streams) of tears by it 
to his wives.” 

We thas how closely the two accounts 
ofthe acts of Jayasimhadeva agree with 


that of the contemporaneous inscription and the ° 


poem of a centary later or more, 

So this Inscription notes that in Sam, 1202 
(a. p. 1146) “king Jayasimhadeva was 
alive.” The date of the death of the same king 
according to the Rasa Mald is Sam. 1199, while 
Tod mentions Sid Rae as ruling over 
Gujarat from Samvat 1150 to 1201. In the 
Kumérapila Inseription that Tod quotes in an 
appendix the year is read as Sat. 1207, while 
it ia mentioned in the work itself** as bearing 
date Sam. 1206. 

So far as the present inscription goes, we may 
safely hold that KingJayasimbadéva was 
the roler of Gujarit and other conntri 
1202 or a. p. 1145-6, 

I have only to add here the expression of my 

| | 
' scean in the case of Rima. 
Ee mea me men a 
ge ees of the mountain Vindhyn, that had made 
oboimmnce to the 








ies in Bam. | 


jsage aod was told by the latter to remain © 


obligation to Dr. Bibler for his valuable sugges- 
tions and assistance, and also to R. 5. Ochhay- 
rim Midhivriim, late Mimlatdar of Dohad. 

In Goga Ndrayana, Goga appears to be a name 
of some one of the ancestors of the Mantri, the 
founder of the temple ; as Goga iss name very 
common with the Rajputs of the times, such 
as that of the Goga who with hia forty-seven sons 
fell fighting bravely in defending the passage 
of the Satlej against Mahmud's invasion, a 
short notice and a representation of whose 
statuewe have in Tod's Hajasthina, vol. I, p. 720. 
And giving names to gods or temples of gods 
newly-instituted by the founder from his own 
name or from that of his ancestor is a practice 
not uncommon in this country. 





NOTE ON THE DOHAD INSCRIPTION. 
BY DR. G. BUHLER, C.LE. 

Mr. Dhrova has rendered aon important 
service to those interested in the history of 
Gujarat by the publication of the Dohad in- 
scription given above. The inscription not 
only reveals the ancient name of the western 
frontier town of the Panch Mahala, but 
throws some light on the connexion of the 
Chaulukya rulers with the whole Zills. 
We learn that in the twelfth century, just os 
now Godhrf& (Godrahaka) was the chief 
town of the district and the seat of a Mah 4i- 
mandaléévara, a great feudatory or baron, 
under whom Thakors, like Rina Sinkara- 
siha of Ubhlod held smaller districts. 
We, forther, hear that the Chaulnkya lord 
pacamount appointed a Senapali or military 
commander to the district, including in that 


charge the town of Dadhipadra (Deb- 


MaiimandaleSvara of Godhril was not left al- 
together free, and that, very probably, Thdnds, 
held by Chanlnkya soldiers, existed all 
throngh the district. The object of this ar- 
rangement is not doubtful, if it is borne in mind 
that one of the great routes from Gujarit 
into Malva passes through the Panch 
Mahals, that Dohad lies just on the frontier 
of Malva, and that the relations between Milva 





| eo till be retarned, bereft as Vindyo waa of his Pakshas or 


Le | of the waters in the case of Aguatya, a king of 
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and Gnujarit were during the whole period of 
the Chanlukya rule exceedingly hostile. 

From the reign of Chimunda down to 
the times of V isaaladdéva, the chronicles and 
inacriptions speak of constant wars and inroads 
ofthe Pramiras into Gujarit and of tho 
Chaulukyas into Malvié. During the 
reigns of Bhimadeval, Rarnadeva I, 
Jayasimhaand Ka mirapa lathe Chan- 
lukyas had the best of it in this contest, and 
succeeded almost in destroymg the Pramira 
power and annexing their country to Gujarit. 
If we now hear that Jayasitmha appointed 


a sendpati for the province of Dadhipadra | 


and other districls, it is clear that he did it in 
order to protect the highroad to Miandu and 


Dhar, to keep it clear for his own troops and | 
pillar on which the Dohad inscription is 


to guard against incursions from this side. 
This is, in my opinion, the chief value of the 
inscription, I do not agree with Mr. Dhruva 


in thinking that it throws a new light on the | 
| those of the first ten." Bat, however this may 


length of Jayosimha's reign, and proves 
him to have been living in Sathvat 1202. 
Merutunga states in the Prabhandiachin- 
idmanmi that Jayasituha died in Sathvat 
1199. In the Viehdratrent the same anthor 
gives the date of Jayasimhn's death ns 
Samvat 1199, Kirttika sndi 3, and that of his 


successors coronation as Samvat 1199 Mar. 


gadira sndi 4. These detailed statements of 
a writer who drew his information from the 
writings of Rimachandraand other con- 
temporaries of Siddharija and Kumirapils can, 
in my opinion, be discredited only by much 
stronger evidence than that furnished by the 
Dohad inscription. The latter contains two 
distinct parta, a metrical and a prose one, and 
two different dates, Samvat 1196 and Sarmvat 
1202. The statement that ‘The illustrious 
Jayasimhaddva is kipg of Gujarit,’ 
eccurs in the metrical portion which treats 
only of the dedication of the temple of G og a- 
nirayaga in Samvat 1196. Considering 
the repeated statementa of Merutunga regard- 
ing Jayasimnha's death, itseems to me advisable 


| to connect the 


illustrious 


“The 
Jayasimhba ithe ruler of Gujarat,’ with 


sentence 
this date only. This can be done without 
imputing to the author of the inscription any 
laxity in the use of the tenses, by assuming 
that the first part of the inscription down to 
pratishjhitah (1. 10), was originally a separats 
document, written in 1196, to which the 
second part was added in 1202 when Rina 
Siukarastha made his donation. Similar 
instances of additions to older documents are not 
nicommon, and they are made either by simply 
adding a fow lines to the older inscription or 
by copying the latter afresh together with the 
addition containing the new facts. A careful 
examination of the stone and of the letters 
would be necessary in order to decide if the 


engraved belonged to the temple of Goga- 
niriyanae or not, and if the letters of the 
last lines show any little differences from 


be, I feel no hesitation in giving it as my 
decided opinion that we have here an inserip- 
tion consisting of two parts composed or 
written in different years, and that the ingcrip- 
tion asserts nothing more about Jaya- 
simbha's reign, butthat heruled overGujarit 
in 1196 Vikrama, a statement which quite 
agrees with Merutunga. 

In conclusion I must state that I differ from 


Mr. Dhrnva in the interpretation of y. 5, and 


that I translate it as follows, ‘The virtnons 
(man) who was appointed to this (fown of) 





~Dadhipadra cml made a Mantri by him 


(f.¢. Jayastiha) built for the good of hia 
mother (fhe temple of) Goga-Nadriyana.’ 
In my opinion aen@pats Keéava was the builder 
of the temple, not some underling of | his. 
Mantridiishita means either mantri asow dil- 
shitascha, ‘who was a Mantri and a Dikshita 
(Soma-sacrificer or a descendant of a Soma sacri- 
ficar)' or maniritre dilehiiah, ‘who was initiated 


as te, made a Mantri(by the king). "Mr. Dhrova's 


rendering does not seem to me admissible. 


SANSERIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C. 5., M.R.A.8. 
(Continued from p. 122.) 


No. XCLX. 


Patladakal, the ancient Kisuvolal or 


Pattada-Kisuvolal, was, thongh not o 
capital city, a place of considerable importance 


\ Tho rubbing shows no marked difference ; laut it ia apparently made with » poncil, and is not quite satisfactory. - Er. 


in the time of the Western Chalakyns. itis 
situated in Lat, 15°57’ N. and Long. 75°52 E., 

on the left bank of the Malaprabhd, in the 
Bidimi Tiloka of the Kalidgi District, about 
eight miles to the east by north from Bidimi. 
As regards its ancient name,—paffada means 
‘of the (regal) fillet or turban,’ i, ¢., as we 
should say, ‘ of the crown,’ or ‘ of the anointing 
(of the king),’ ¢.¢., as we should say, ‘of the 
coronation.’ Hofal or holalw means ‘a city.’ 
And, in Kisuvolal, the first two syllables may 








perhaps be kisu, ‘a ruby.’ In the Bidi Taluka | 


of the Belganm District, there is a willage called 
Manikwad, i.¢. Minikyavida, ‘the town of 
rubies’; and, according to inscriptions, the 


dnolant name ofMagngollt, the‘ Mungolee’ofthe | 


maps, in the Indi or the Bigewidi Tiloka of the 
Kaladgi District, was Manigavalli in Canarose' 
and Manikyaval[i in Sanskrit," both meaning 
‘the hamlet of rubies’; and probably many 
similar names might be found by searching the 
maps. In the modern name, Pattadakal, al is 
probably, not an abbreviation of Kisuvolal, but 


kallu, ‘a stone’, which enters into the names of | 


eo many Villages in the Canarese country; and 
the word then meana ‘ the stone of the anointing 
or coronation.’ 

The architectural remains at Pattadakal have 
already been described by Mr. Burgess in the 
Firat Archaological Report, pp. 28 &c. In the 
present paper I shall give an account of all the 
inscriptions known to be extant here, nearly all 
of which were examined by me in person in the 
season of 1876-7, 

The largest, though not the oldest, temple is 
that of the god Viriipaksha, or, as we learn from 
the inscriptions, originally of Lékédvara. And 
the present inscription and the next tell us that 
it was bailt by the Sitradhdi® Gunda for 
Lékamahadévi, the queen-consort of the 
Western Chalukyaking Vikramaditya 
IL. in commemoration of her husband having 
three times congnered Kaitichi, or the Pallava 
king whose capital was at Kanchi. 

The present Old-Canarese inscription is in 
the eastern gateway of the courtyard of the 
temple, on the front face of a pilaster on the 
right or north side of the doorway. The 


weg ove a space of 3' 3° high by 2° 1)" | 





Eliot, WS. — vol. L., p. 748, 


Ida ye ae 


PEs the measorer,’ waa the sanetact of the Sthapa'i, 


seer AND OLD-CANARESE sanineantat tale 





* Pili, Sanskrit, ved Old-Oawarese 
drt or S@tragrahi, "the bolder of the | 
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broad. A hicelsitie;dtouh Sitalhaiong illo 
by myself, is published herewith. From the 
type of the characters, tho engraving of the 
inscription was evidently synehronous with 
the building of the temple. Dr. Burnell has 
stated that “a feature common to all the later 
inseriptions of the Western Chalnkyas, but which 
doos not oocur in any others, is a marked slope of 
the letters to the right. The Eastern Chalukya 
charaoter is, on tho other hand, remarkably square 


and upright; this distinction is quite sufficient, 


after a. p. 650" ( Saka 572)“ to show the origin 
ofan inscription.” This slope of the letters to 
the right is certainly a characteristic of the 
Weatern Chalukyacopper-plategrantaafterabout 
the above date. But the facsimiles which I am 
now publishing show that, as regards the inserip- 
tions on stone, it depends entirely upon the 
idiosyneracy of the individoal engraver, and that, 
therefore, even in the copper-plate grants, it is 
not to be taken as indicating any radical change 
in the type of the Western Chalukya alphabot. 
In stone-tablets, for instance, it is discernible in 
No. CL. below, an inscription of Vijayiditys 
and Vikramiditya IL, and in Nos. CI. and CV. 
below, other inscriptions of Vikramaditya II. 
But if is not discernible at all in the present 
and the next inscription, or in No. LVITI. at 
Vol. VIIL, p. 285, which are inscriptions of the 
game king;orin No. XCIV. at p. 102 above, 


| and in No. LVIL at Vol. VIIL., p. 284, which 


are other inscriptions of Vijayaditya; in thease 
instances the characters are of the square and 


| apright type which Dr. Barnell considers to 
characteristic of the Eastern Chalakya alpha- 


bet, 

Tn addition to recording the name of Gunda 
as the builder of the temple, this inscription, as 
also the next, seemsto be intended to record tha 


| readmission into caste of the artisans of the 


locality, who had been outcasted for some act 
which is not stated. The purport of this 
portion hinges entirely upon the meaning to be 
given to the word ba/figandrie, or perhaps, as 


it is written in line 6 of No. C., balfigavarte, 


[tis not @ dictionary word, and I caonot find 
anything approaching to it in the dictionaries: 
Therefore,—thongh Mr. Veikat Bango Katti 


of master-magon ; the architect.” 
manves, Insareptlens, 30.42; 





South-Lndeac. 
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says that it sounds to him like the Dravidian 
equivalent of the Sanskrit bahishkdra, and 
conveys to him the meaning of that word ; and 


though this meaning suits the context,—yet 
this interpretation most not be accepted as 


Transcription. 

[*] Svasti Vikramiditya-iri- 
[* | pri(pri)thivivallabha-mahidévi- 

[*] yara dégulamin ma(mii)dida siitradhiri 
[*] S:i-Gondan anivarit-achiri- 
[*] ge milme-perjjerep-pattama Tribhavaniichiri- 
[*] yeendu pesar=itta prasidai-geyda pri(prijdhi(thi)viya 
[*] binnanigala ~ balligavirtte illo désiga- 
("] na kavardd=nlidorge parihilra*)]m [o*) Idan  aeli- 
[*] von=-Viranisiya ai Siri ke vileyum easirvva- 
[(*°] r=ppirvvaromin kondona(ri) Iékakke sandon=akku[m*] (||*] 

Translation. concealed by a rabble masonry wall built up in 


Hail! There is no excommunication from 
caste" of the skilfal people’ of the world who 
have attained the favour (of the god), having 
given the paffa" called miime-perjerepu (and) 
the name of Tribhuvanichirya to Sri-Gunda, 
whose (observance of the) established rules of 
conduct was unimpeded, the Siitradidri who 
made the temple of the queen of Vikram a- 
ditya, the favourite of the world ; (and there 
ia) immunity* to the others who united them- 
selves with the guilty man."° 


(L. 8.) —May he, who destroys this, be on an 
equality with people who killa thousand tawny- | 


coloured cows and a thousand Brahmans of 
Varanasi ! 
No. C, 


The following Old-Canarese inscription is in 
the corresponding position to the preceding, 
viz. on the front face of a pilaster on the left or 
south side of the doorway in the eastern gale- 
way. It was uncovered by me for the first 





front of it as an additional support to the roof. 
The writing covers a space of about 2° 84" high 
by 2’ 4" broad. A facsimile,*' from the estam- 
page taken by myself, is published herewith, 

In addition to recording that the temple was 
boilt for LOkamahidévi in celebration of 
her husband Vikramaditya IL. having 
three times conquered Kiifichi, and to re- 
cording the readmission into caste of the artisans 
of the locality, this inscription gives several 
titles of the builder of the temple. Among 
them is that of Sarvasiddhi-Achférya. The 
Sarvasiddhi-Achdryas wre mentioned again in 
No. OXIV. below, and seem to have been some 
celebrated guild of architects or builders. The 
characters of this inscription are of the same 
standard as those of the preceding; and, in 





both cases, they are of the same bold and deep 


type, with the edges rounded off, as those of 
the inscription, No. XCV. at page 104 above, 
in the porch of the temple of Mabakdta near 








time, having been previously almost entirely _ Bidimi, 
Transeriptton. 

[ *] Svasti Sri-Vikramiidityn- 

[*] bhatirar-mmiime Ka(ki)mchiyfin=miime pari- 

[ *] jisidord Sri-Likamahidéviyara 

[*7i Likésvara midida shtradhirige 

[ * ] miime-perjjerepa geyda-balikke i visha- 

[ *] yada vinndnigala balligavartteyan=uli- 

 Balligavdrte. possessed knowledge 
; Baliga gives binndas as an Old-Canarese word | oe ni geet nt Na pa fb yy Rg 72 re 

meaning ‘care, affection, skill,’ and binnani (the secon! | gives to wijidna the « n dara Maar Bt sr 
syllable short) aa an Old-Canarese word meaning, ‘a clever | with pant or architecture,’ but Ido not know what 
man; cleverness, skill, ability, —and also vinndna on a asthorily in; it is mot bocnn ces ber Prof. 
(Cana-ese word ome ‘worthy; worth.” And C. P. | M ior Williams’ Sensi rit Dictionary. 
Brown gives vinndna or binn word pro- * Pika, ‘a patent, royal grant or order, fillet or turbas 
periy aa 0 , daverty are neers ’ aarp of bono 
beosty graceful, haideame.” Vénndai or inndei infrom | "PS, and OC, Inscriptions, No bh 
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[7] pida ichiriya pesar=ivan=arimi** {i*] 
[*] Svasti  Sri-Sarvvasidhi-ichiri sakala-gun-iéraye 


[" ] anéka-rapu(se. pura)-vistu-Pitimahan sakala-nishkala-si- 
[°] kshm-Atibhishitan va(vii)stu-prisida-yin-fisana-sa(Sa)ya- 


[*)] na-manimakuta-ratnachidimani 


(**) dey siitradhiri [1 *] 


Hail! Let it be known that these are the | 


names of the Achdrya who averted the ex- 
communication’® of the skilful people of this 


district, after that they had given the mime-— 


perjerepu to the Sitradhdri who made this 


temple of Lékéivara of Lokamahadévi, | 
all; the exception is the stone-tablet of the 


(the queen) of Vikramidityas, the worship- 
fal one, who three times conquered Katich! : 

(L. §.)—Hail | :—Sri-Servasiddhi-icharya ; 
the asylum of all virtcous qualities ; the Pita- 
maha'* of many cities and houses; he whose 
conversation is entirely perfect and refined ; he 
who has for a jewelled diadem and crest-jewel 
the houses and palaces and vehicles and seats 
and couches (that he has constructed) ; the 
(most eminent) Sitradhdri of the southern 
country. 

No, CI. 


In an open cell in the back or western wall 


of the courtyard of the same temple, I have — 


bad placed, for safety, a rather roughly-shaped 
red-sandstone tablet that was found in the fields 
about half a mile away to the west of the 
village. The tablet is 4 10° high, of which the 
writing covers 2 9, by 1 8)" broad. A fac- 





te[m® |kana di- 


simile,"* from the estampage taken by myself, is 

published herewith. The only emblem at the 
top of the stone is a figure of Nandi, couchant 
to tho proper left; this is the earliest stone- 
tablet known to me that has this emblem on 
it. And itis, in fact, the earliest stone-tablet 
bat one, known to me, that has any emblem at 


Western Chalokya king Vinayiditya and the 
Séndraka king Pogilli, which has at the top an 
elephant, standing to the proper left." 

The inscription is in the Old-Canarese lan- 
guage, and is of the time of the Western 
Chalukys king Vijayiditys and his 
son Vikramaditya Il.; it is therefore not 
later than Saka 655 (a.p. 783-4), and is of ns 
somewhat earlier date than the preceding two. 
It recorda the grant of apparently a stone 
throne or pedestal and of a bracelet or bangle 
to the idol of the temple of the god Lika- 
pilésvara, which had been built by Anantaguna. 
If any traces of this temple now remain, they 
cannot be identified. Likapilésvara is probably 
the same god as Likéévara, onder a alightly 
forms of Siva. 


Transerizti 
[*] Svasta Sri Vijayhaityn Vikramiditya 
{*] ériprithu(thi)vivallabha mahiraj-adbirija 
[*] paramésvara = bhatraré kotta datti A(na]- 
{*] ntagunard dégulakke kottuda datti 
[ *] A®jandchirya-bhagavantard cthi- 
[*] namin=Dévichirya-bhaga e kottu 
['] Sri-Likapdlésvarakam=pire balli [i*] [Sva]- 
["] datta(ttd)[in] para-datta(ttd)m va yb haréti(ta) vasundhal rim) 
[*] shashtim varisha(sc, varsha)-sahasrini vi[shta}- 


(°) yin jayaté krimi{h®) [\j*] 1 dharmmakke  a[hitatn)- 


pn) bevvon=Vara[pA]siya 


(**] n[do}n=akkam fie] t deanemaecs ahitath-bevvon=paticha[ma]- 


Ov" isaac \* 


sisi{r®]vva[r*)}=pirvva[ram] 
liknkke 


Sa- 





1* Brabmé; & «the creator, the maker.” 
 fd., No. 153. 
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Translation. 


Hail! The grant that was given of Sri- 


Vijayadityaand Vikramiditya, the. 
favourites of the world, the great kings, the | 
kupreme kings, the supreme lords, the worship-_ 


ful ones,—the grant that was given to the 
temple of (fhe architect) Anantaguna,—(was) a 
stone seat (?)"" and a bracelet (7) to the temple 
of (the god) Sri-Likapilédvara, after having 
given the office” of the holy Ajfijanichirya to 
the boly Dévicharya. 

(L. 7.)—He is born as a worm in ordure for 
the duration of sixty thousand years, who takes 
away land that has been given, whether by 
himself or by another! May he, who does 
harm to this (a¢f of) religion, be on an equality 
with people who kill a thousand Brihmans and 
o thousand tawny-coloured cows of Viranasi ! 





May he, who does harm to this (act of) religion, 
incur the guilt of the five great sins! 
No. OI. 

The majority of the inscriptions at the temple 
of Lokeévara or Virlipaksha are in the east 
porch. The present is on the front face of the 
front pillar im the right or north side of the 
porch. The writing covers a space of 1’8" high 
by 2°2" broad. A facsimile,” prepared under 
my own supervision from the estampage taken 
by Mr. Burgess, is published herewith. 

It is another Old.Canarese inscription of 
Vikramaditya Il, and records that his 
quean-consort, Lokamahadévt confirmed 
the singers of the locality in the enjoyment of 
the grants and privileges that had been conferred 


on them by VijayAditya. 


Transeription, 
[*] Svasti Sri-Vijaydityn- Batycraye-drlpritha(thi)vivallabha-mabl. 


| *] raj-ddbirija-param(vara-bhatirari 
[*] sidt pirvva-maryyidegalin 


i rara «= Lékaamaha(ha)déviyar 
UY ] Idin=alivon 
yun = ssirvvar 


Barayhsiye 


gindharvvargge niri- 
Sri. Vikra(kra)miditys-bhati- 
gindharvvargge nittir [0 ©] 

siisira peer 
konda Ibkakke 


[*] ndon=-akkum [ 5 *] Breyadi Sri-Guppaduggadi Duggamira iaifn® 


[°] padedir [=*] 
Translation. 

Hail! Lékamahiaddvi, (the queen) of 
Srt-Vikramiditya, the worshipful one, con- 
firmed” to the singera the covenanta™ of former 
times, which had been granted to the singers by 
Sri-VijayiditysSatyaéraya, the fa- 
vourite of the world, the great king, the supreme 
king, the supreme lord, the worshipful one, 

(L. 5.) —May he, who destroys this, be on an 


equality with people who killa thousand tawny- | 


coloured cows and a thousand Brahmans of 
Biranisi ! 
(L. 7.)—Duggamira, of Sri-Guppadogga in 
(the country of) Ereya, obtained this (concession). 
No, CHUL 


On the same pillar, below the preceding in- | 


scription there is the following short inscription™ 
in characters of about the ninth or tenth 





Pde: see 2a AS Canarese Dictionary, under 
piru and pire 

 Sthdea may mean either the ‘office’ of the priest of 
the tem - or the "locality," i. ¢. ‘allotment of land’, belong. 
ing to Ider of that officer. 

i oe and 0.0, fascriptiona, No. D4, 

- Nittdr, Mr. V. HR. Kaiti considers, mur be the irre- 
past tense of niriiu, “set tthe Ax, rar phewe 
give, which occurs in the present inscription, and also in 





century 4.0, The language appears to be 
Old-Canarese ; but the meaning is not apparent, 
except that it seoms to record the name of a 
certain Dhuliprabhu, who may have been o 
visitor to the temple. The writing covers a 
space of 10° high by 1’ 8" broad. 

[*) Sri-Kelavardl-Dhuliprabbo- 

[*] déva gotmbha(?)deranitti « 

[*] déshon  [/]*] 

No. CIV. 

On the corresponding back face of the pillar, 
on the front face of which is No. CIL. shove, 
there is the following inscription,” 
oftwo Sanskrit verses in snag Achalads- 
Bharata, the author of a work on dramatic com- 
position. The characters are of the eighth or 
ninth contury A.D. 








the Sinds tnecriptions ia Jour. Bo. Br. A. da, Soe., Vol. XL, 


p: 224, Il. G1, 63, 65, and 57, and p. 239, |. 41. 
wh 

nat rerrah, reste sree 
ee Wile Kenok tice oF teh the last two Lines j ‘pot 
tatiefactory; but it ia the best that I T cam ollie, —ee 


"™ Pp. &., and 0.-C., Inscriptions, No, 55. 
- Id., No. 66. 


PGoplsnz2e Be 


By 


| lia & Nee? 2 BF b 
Laer ee 
206 C Ee ere wm Epee 
Made grell pe I Le l oe 
b Prod ehh 


sd 
Sar Pler veg 
TVHVQVLLVd LV ‘VHSHVdNYIA AO ATMAAL AHL AO HO 


(?P 





ON A PILLAR IN THE TEMPLE OF SAMGAMESVARA, AT PATTADAKAL. 





2, TUygera HG are g | 
PMOe Pace Korg” MIAH 


w BY J. F. FLEET 


ON A PILLAR IN THE TEMPLE OF SAMGAMESVARA, AT PATTADAKAL. 





W. GRIGGS, FROTCOLITHS, Low bor, 
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Transcription. 
{"] Bharata-nota-vachana-rachand-virachita-natn(tn)-sbryn- 
("| simgha(ha)-nidéna para-nala-madindta-hasti parihina-madé 


— 
i= 
= oll eal 
- —" - 
4 © _ 
a ry  . ea a. . 


(*| bhavaty=tva \j* 
[*] ra-vachan-iéani-prapiténa 


(*] spa(sphu )tit-innta-mastakah-patati —||* 


Tranalution, 
The elephant, blind with rat, which is an 
actor of another school, is deprived of his frenzy 
by the lion's roar of (fle ruiea) that are to be 


observed of actors, framed in accordance with | 


the arrangement of the celebrated sentences of 
Bharata. The mountain, which is an insincere 
or proud actor, falls down, having its sommit 
(which is the actor’a head) broken open and 


bowed down by the thunderbolt, which is a most | 


skilful composition imbued with the opinions of 
Bharata, which a1 are worthy to be followed by 
actors. Achaia 





‘No, cv. 


Nata-sévya-Bharata-mata-yuta-patuta- 


kutil-dunatn-nata-saila[h"] 

Achalada ci*] 

position to No, CIL, above, viz.on the front face 
of the front pillar in the left or south side of 
the east porch. The writing covers o space of 
1’ 10° high by 2’ 3" broad. A facsimile,” pre- 
pared uuder my own superintendence anu 
estampage made by Mr. Burgess, is published 
herewith. 

It is another Old-Canarese inscription of 
Vikramadityall, and records the grant, 
to the temple of L6kéévara, of the district called 
the Nareyatigal Fifty, and of a contribution of 
grain, This Nareyaigal is in all probability 
the modern Narégal in the Dhirwid Distric 





about twenty-five miles almost due south of 
Thia inscription is in the corresponding ' Puttadokal. 
Transeription. 

{*] Svasta Vikkra(krn)wAditya-prithu(thi) vivallabha-Likamahadévi- 
("| yara Likésvarada Nareyanzalla pannisu- 
[*) galin**=itts samnyam=or-mmatiarge ir-kkula 
(*) jolain kuduvndu [i*} Tagapp=illa gosane illa 
[*] raja-porusharge pugil=ills Ci*) Ida(da)n=alidofn*] 


pa- 
[*] rvvan=akke mada-vadi akke Birata(nad)sivada™ sisira kavileyam kondon-akkum [|(*] 


Translation, 

Hail! At the time of giving the Noreyatgal 
Fifty, (which was the grant) of the temple of 
Likéévara of LékamahfAdéyvi (the queen) 
of Vikramaditya, the favourite of the 
world,—(it teas retiled that) people will give 
two kwlas™ of millet on (each) one niatlar (of 
lend), There is no peremptory demand ;™ 
there is wo (obligation of) presenting cattle; 


there is no right of perquisites” (al/owed) to | 


the king's serrants. 

(L. 5.)—May he, who destroys this,—whe- 
ther he bo a Brahman, or whether he be a 
heretic,—be as one who kills a thousand tawny- 
coloured cows of Baranasi. 

No. OVL 
On the north or inner face of one of the 





= id, Bo. &7 
* The occu of this Pribpit word panmmdy, | a 
me an ears sTription of this date, i¢ wi spun A 
vo bad it in a still earher inscription, — 
xvi. wie hat val. Vi, file 
* Those two letters, 


vadw, are o mistake of the engraver | 


Oe Guls is the came a Lolaga, 1. ¢. extoon pail or 





pillars on the south side in the same porch 
there is the following short inscription,” in the 
Old-Cunarese language, and in characters of the 
eighth or ninth century aD It seems to 
record the names of two visitors to the temple. 
Transcription. 
["] Swasti Sri-Sakardsividiga- 
("| lo pada Dhili Lokéévarada 
[*] mél-ganda geydon [\/*] Aditya 
(*) Sri-Haodadéva-putran ||/*) 
Translation. 
Hail! Dhiili, (the disciple at) the foot of Srt- 


of Lokésvara. Aditya, tho son of Sri-Hadaddva. 
No, CVIL 
On one of the front pillars in the north porch 
of the same temple _of LoktSvaraor Virlpaksha, 





3° Tart jee im euilenkly thee wld form - biprwa, * 
ss tt mani fur poyiient." 
~ (6 mine seheha th be a corruption of the Vedie goshent, 
sine, * acquiring or presenting with cattle.’ 


* Pugile is the eyaivalent of the Hindustini phosti, 
‘s chiim to purquisites.’ 


a P S., aad O-C., lnseriptions, No, GL. 


Sukarisivadi, saw the exoellence of the temple 
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there is an undated Old-Canarese inscription™ 
of the reign of the Rashtrakita king 
Dhiravarsha, Kalivallabha,or Dhruva, whose 
date was about Saka 700 (4.0. 778-9). This 
will be published in detail by me in a separate 
paper on the Riishtrakita dynasty, 

Over a figure of the god Siva, near the west 
end of the north face of the temple, there is 
one line of writing in the Old-Canarese and 
Sanskrit languages, and in characters of the 
seventh or eighth century Ap, It waa not 
shown to me at my visit; but a lithographic 
copy of it has been published elsewhere.** The 


lithograph is not a good one; but it suffices, — 


two syllables only being doubtful, to show that 
the original runa,—Sri-Pullappan Sri(?)-Mfd(?)- 
nadéva-hka(ka)tita-pratimd -—Sri-Pallappa; the 
image made by (?)Sri-Manadéva. The reference 
is evidently to some sculpture on the temple, 
and Pullappaia probably for Pulaha, the name 
of an “ancient sage, one of the mindborn sons 
of Brahm, and also a name of Siva. 
No. CVIIL 


On the south or front face of a pillar in the | 


west side of the south porch of the same temple, 
there i isan Old-Canarese inscription of three lines, 


in characters of the eighth or early in the ninth | 
century A.D., over the sculptured figure of | 
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some god. It was late when I saw this inserip- 
tion, and I had no time to copy it, and the 
photograph™ does not enable it to be read with 
any accuracy; but it contains nothing of 
historical purport. 

No. CIX. 

On the south face of the same temple, there 
is an Old-Canaress inscription™ in two lines, in 
characters of abont the same age, under a 
figure of Siva, who is represented with very 


| bushy hair and with his left foot on the back of 


a dwarf figure, 


[2] Sri-Cheth(? veth)jgamma i pratime- 


["] yam  kattidon [a *] 
Translation, 
Sri-Cheigamma made this image. 


No, CX, 

Finally, inside the same temple of Lékéivara 
or Virlpiksha, on the south side of the nave, 
there is a pillar’ with four compartments of 
Rémdyara. Each compartment has a line of 
writing above it, in characters of about the 
period of the building of the temple, giving the 
names, usually in corrupt or Prikrit forms, of 
the figures represented in the scalptures. 


Transeriplion. 
] Kara"- -Dishanam Suppanagi™ Lakkana™ Suppanagi Iakkanan Riman Site" 


[P 
[*] Ravanan Suppanagi 
[ 


Kara-Diishanan 


Raman Lakkanan Site 


*] Pochchari*” Réma Pochchari Rima Pochchari Lakkana Rima Site Marichchan"* 


Marichchan Riivanan 

[*] Supiriéva’* 

No. CXI. 

On the north side of the enclosure of the tem- 
ple there is the house of Parappa Pdjiri, in 
which there stands monolith pillar, apparently 
of red-sandstone. The pillar is called Lakshint- 
kambha, or “the pillar of the goddess 
Lakshmi,” .and is worshipped as a god. The 
result of this delicate attention is that it is very 
much smeared with oil, and the two inscrip- 


tions on it have been rendered very difficult to — 
| round to the south face; each face of the pillar 


decipher. I had the pillar cleaned to a certain 











8 Ted., Me. 
ss Fire Sell icat Reports Plate sliv., No. 27, 
ele OC, Pracriptions, No. 


™ Id., No 63. t Jd. No. 64 


% Kharn.—a brothe of Ro Diishana waa one of | 
ey ’ | mnladarad Ic ko tate Bualadien, ot theaen 


the generals of Ravana. 
x ——- or Sdirpanakbl,—the te of Rirana. 


Ravana Jatiyn TRiivana Site Rivanan Site Inakkana 





Site 
extent; bat chemical means, with which to 
clean it sufficiently to make the inscriptions 
legible enough for editing, or even for estam- 
pages to be successfully taken, were wanting. 
The upper part of the pillar is octagonal. 
The north-west, west, sonth-west, and south 


| faces, have on thema Sanskrit inscription in the 


early Old-Canarese churacters, It consists of 
twenty-five lines of writing, each line com- 
mencing on the north-west face, and running 


a“ Equiralent not known; perbope it ia connected with 


: the Canaree pochcharu, ‘to saline, role srptadow 


aes ee 
an 7 Fire | thowe' ur, 
Bu, itr. Re dac Boo sg Tk. p. 320 “P Pollitt ond 


of Hivana. 


“ Maricha,—one of the demona. 
 Sopdrva,—s minister 
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has about eight letters in the line. Enough of 
the inscription was made legible toshow that 
it records that a large stone temple of the god 
Lokégvara was built by the qnéen-consort™ of 
Vikramaditya-Satyfiraya or Vi- 
kramidityaddéra, the son of Vijay iadi- 
tya-Satyaiérayo,—tbat sho was of the 
Haihaya family,—that the temple so built 
was placed on the south of a temple of the god 
Vijayéévara, which had been built by V ija- 
yaditya-Satydaraya,—and that certain 
lands, measured by nivarianas, were granted 
to it. , 

The south-east face of the pillar is blank. 
On the east, north-east, and north faces there is 
another Sanskrit inscription, of twenty-eight 
lines, of eight or nine letters in the line on each 
face. The charactera are an early form of 
TMvanigarl, somewhat like No. 7 of Plate 


XXXIX. of Thomas’ Edition of Prinsep's Anhi-_ 


quities, Vol. IL. This inscription has been still 
more injured than the other, and so little hght 
falls on it that I could not decipher much of it. 
But-I made out the same names as in the other 
inscriptions, and the general purport of it 
seems to be the same. 

Below the octagonal part of the pillar there is 


a square four-sided division. On the west face | 
are remains of twelve lines of about twenty-one 


letters each, apparently in continuation of the 
inscription in Old-Canarese characters above. 
And on the east face are traces of eight lines of 
about twenty-une letters each, apparently in 
continuation of the Dévanigari insoripticn 
above. 
No, CXII. 

We learn from the preceding inscription’ that 
the temple of Lékeévara or Virdpikshs was 
built on the south of a temple of the god 


Vijayéévara, which had been previously built | 
by the Western Chalnkya king Vijaya- | 
ditya, This latter tomple still exists, and is 


identified by the inscriptions inside it, as well 
as by its position, thongh it is now known as 
the temple of Satgumésvara.“* 

At this temple there is a large stone-tablet, 
with an Old-Canarese inscription on it, which 
stood originally in a dark corner against the 


west wall of the centre hall of the temple, on | 
eS | 


. ‘ld not find ber name in either of these two in- 
ectiptionsy abe is only spoken of aa the mahddéct, or 
‘ qaeen-comsort.’ 
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the south side of the door leading into the 
shrine. Col. Biggs had it brought outside, for 
the purpose of photographing it; bat I had it. 
taken inside the building again and placed 
against one of the pillars. The tablet is 


- 8'6}’ high, of which the body of the inscription 


covers 46)", by 2°6" broad. The stone is 
then blank for about two inches. Then comes 
another short inscription, which is very legible, 
in the original as well as in the photograph ; 
it scems, indeed, to have suffered a good deal 
when the photograph wastaken,. The emblems 
at the top of the tablet sre:—In the centre, a 


dinga and priest; on their right, a figure of 


Nand! or Basava, with the sun above it; and 
on their left, a cow and calf, with the moon 
above them. I have edited the body of the 
inscription elsewhere.*’ Itisa Sind a inscrip- 
tion, of the time of Chivunda II., the 
feudatory of the Western Chilukya king 
Tailalll. [tis dated Saka 1084 for 1085 
(a. p. 1163-4), the Sobhinu savtvatsara, and 
records grants made to the temple of the god 
Vijayéévara of Kisnvolal or Pattada-EKisnvolal, 


eldest eon Achi IL, who were ge patna sha 


capital of Pattada-Kisavofal, 

On a stone in the west wall of the centre hall 
of the temple, on the right or north side of the 
door leading into the shrine, there is an inscrip- 
tion of seven lines of about twenty letters each, 
in characters of about the period to which the 
construction of the temple belongs; bat the 
stone was so besmeared with grease and dirt 
that I found it impossible at my visit to clean 
it sufficiently to read the inscription, or to take 
an estampage anccessfully. 

On the corresponding stone in the wall on the 
left or aouth side of the same door, there ary 
the traces of another inscription of six lincs vi 
about thirty-five letters each, in characters 
of the same period. Bat this inscription hax 


at some time or other been intentionally defaced 
: with the chisel and mallet, so that it is now 
almost entirely illegible. 


On the north face of a pillar on the south side 
of the nave in the centre hall, there are tho 
words Swasti SxHt-Vidydiivara kaibha, in char- 

“It is the temple mentioned by Mr. Burgess in the 


Firet Archool. Report, ; | 
ott ue Hoc Be ae Sot vol XL, ps 290. 
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actete: af! thin pustan Slt ee Bee eae 


inscription now published, bot rather better 
engraved, marking it as the votive pillar of a 
certain man named Vidyiisiva. 

On the east face of a pillar on the north side 
of the nave in the centro hall, there is the 
following Old-Canarese inscription, of which a 
facsimile** is now given from the estampage 
taken by myself. The pillar iaan original one, 
an integral part of the building, The writing 
covers a space of 4" high by 2" 0" broad. The 
inscription speaks of this and some other pillar 
as the votive offering of a certain Mitibho- 
dumm. 

['] Svasti Sri-Bhi(vi)jayésva(sva)rada 
[*} m=? yerndn ki(ka)mbhada alam- 
kira-nivvi(rmma)oa-kira Pika [||*] 

Hail! The house of the temple of (the god) 
Sri-Vijayéivara. Pika (was) the fushioner of 





the ornamentation of these two pillars of 


Matibhodamma. 
No. CXI, 


On the north face of another pillar on the | 


south side of the nave in tho centre hall of 


the same temple, there is the following Old-— 


Canarear inscription, of which a facsimile** 


is given from the estampage taken by myself. | 
This pillar also is one of the original pillars of 
The writing covers a space of © 


the building. 
8” high by 2’ 1)” broad. The inscription speaks 


of this and some other two pillars as the votive | 


offering of Chalabbe, a harlot of the temple. 
Transcription. 
(*] Svasti Sri(éri)-Bijésvarada(se. Vijaytéva- 
rada) siije Chalabbeya 
{*] kamba mn(mé)ra [{*] 

Hail! The three pillars of Chalabbe, the 
harlot of the temple of (the god) Sri-Vijayé- 
avura. 

No, CATV. 
At the south-east See is an 
“ P., 3. and.0-C., Inscriptions, No. 65. 


- Id. ™ Jatiyoh 
Rimage, o Strpanakh 
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elaborately sculptored temple of the god Pipa- 
nitha, which Mr. Burgess considers to be one 
of the oldest stractural temples yet examined, 
and which he seems inclined to attribute to the 
fifth century a.p. 

Many of the sculptures on the north and 
south faces of the temple represent scenes from 
the Hdmdyana, and have the names of the 


characters engraved over or against them, 


usnally in a corrupt or Prikrit form,—such is 
Raman, Site, Site, Lakkana, Jatayn,*° Sugrivan, 
Bali, Aigajan, Ravanan,"* Suppanaki,"* Kara- 
Dusanan,"* Bhimastna, Sri-Baladéva, Nalan, 
Vibhishagan, and Kumbharnnan.** The 
characters do not seem to me to be aa early, 


| by at leasta century, as Mr. Burgess con- 


siders, 

On the face of one of the pilastera in the 
north wall of the centre hall of the temple, 
there are a few letters in Old-Canarese charac- 
ters, but Icould not make anything out of 
them; they at any rate contain nothing of his- 
torical import. 

High op on the front or east face of the 
temple, on the south side of the door, is the 


| following short Old-Canarese inscription, of 


which o facsimile,“ from the estampage taken 
by myself, is published herewith. The writing 
covers a space of 10}" high by 9 broad. The 
characters seem to me to be not much, if at all, 
earlier than the seventh century ao. The 
inscription ia in praise of a certain Chattara- 
Revadi-Ovajja, who, it is said, ‘made the 
southern country’, 1. ¢. who was the builder of 
the most celebrated temples in the southern 
country. It is hardly to be doubted that it is 
implied that he was the builder of this parti- 
cular temple. We find, also, that he was of 
the guild of the Survasiddhi- Achdryas, to which, 
as we learn from No. C. above, the builder of 
the temple of Lokéévara or Viripiksha be- 





longed. 
Transcription. 
[*] Svasti Sri-Silémaddara 
[*] marmmiin Sarvvasiddhi-A- 
ed rip in Chattara-Reva- 
[*] di-Ovajjar tethka- 
[*]na dig mididor [»*] 
8 Khars-Dishaoe * Vibblshagn 


ombhakarona.. 
“ P. §., O-C., Inscriptions, No. 6, 
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Translation. . 

Hail! Chattara-Revadi-Ovajja™ of the Sar- 
easiddhi-Achdryag, who was acquainted with 
the scerets of the Sri-Silémuddas,*" made the 
southern country. 

No, CXYV. 
The Inst of the Pattadakal inscriptions is the 


north face of the same faci of Papanitha. 
A facsimile’’ is published herewith, from the 
estampage taken by myself. The characters 
are of mach the same age as those of the preced- 
ing inscription. The writing covers altogether 
a space of 1 33° high by 1’ 1" broad. I could 
not find any sculpture to indicate what the 





following one, in Sanskrit, on three stones inthe | inscription refers to. 
Transcription, 
(*] Bhd bhd = purasha-dirddha(rdddjlifh"] parvvatS  gandhs-mi- 
[*] mittalam ..... gitrani kena md siiaram mofkham"] [(|}"] 
[*] Maya dattini dha(di)- 
[*] nani bahini vividla (dhii)- 
[* ) mi cha adattam=aduramt-akhyalm ] 
[*] téon mb sikarom mokham [|j*] 
[*] Gandhamitan = [|j*] 
Transfution. given by me, but that which is called (the gijt 
Ho!, ye tigers of men!, on the mountain . to commemorute) a time which is not one of 
seb srite ath bodies . . va seeeag Why have Tihs misery was not given; therefore have I the face 


Biss of a hog? Many and various gifta were 


ofanog. Gandhamita. 


CHINGHI“Z KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENEY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 143.) 


VI. 

We have seen “ow the rivalry between 
Chinghiz Khia and Chamuk ha arose, — 
and how the former controlled the tribea living | 
upon the On on, the kernel of the Mongol race, 
while the latter's inflaence was apparently chiefly 
confined to the tribes living on the Argun. 
We mast now turn to the results of this rivalry, 
which eventually led to Chinghiz being ac- 
copted ns their master by all the tribes of 
Northern Mongolia. | 

We are told in the Yuan-ch'o.pi-shi that in 
the year of the Hen, i. ¢, in the year 1201 a. p,, 
the Ulusses Khataginand others, tothe nomberof 
cloven altogether, assembled at Alkhuibalaa,and 
after consultation agreed to ask Chamukha 
to be their head. Having killed a horse and 
sworn a pact, they set off down the river Argun, 
and at the island of the river Kan Muran they 
proclaimed Chamukha as their ruler, and 
determined to make war upon C hing hizand 
WangKhiin.* First, let us consider the 





ar Ovrjja is packaneibe Canareso ojja, * s priest, prs- | 
eeptor.’ | 


* ile ia the Canorese form of the Sanskrit fii ‘so 
atone,” and madd ja a Jameom SB iA Ha ridit. 
oercaney aet be the name of some r guild of stone- 


. “oP, §., and O.0., Inscriptions, No. &. 


| locality of these proceedings. The Alkhuibolaa 


of the above notice is called Arubalak in the 
| Yuon-shi, as translated by Hyacinthe, and * The 
Alai Springs” in Mr. Douglas's translation. 
Tt is clear it was near the Argun, and Iam dis- 
posed to identify it with the Uro-bulak, which 
falls into the Argun near New Zurukhaitn.* 
Palladius quotes a suggestion of Sin Sun that 
itis & feeder of the Argun called Imu, which at 
its outfall is called Jou, 1. ¢. island,® but I would 
remark that a river falling into the Argun on 
its right bank near New Zaralchaitu, almost 
opposite the Uro-balak is called Gan or Han.* 
In the Yuan-shi this river ia said to be in 
the district of Khalan-ergi, #. ¢. the Red Cliffs.* 
Hyacinthe reads this last nome Tula-biri, i. ¢. 
the river T ala,’ while Gaubil gives it from the 
Yuan-shi-let-pien as Tala-pir, and identifies it 
with the Toropira, a tributary of the Nonni in 
Northern Manchuria. I prefer to follow Pal- 
ladins’s reading. 

Heving fixed the locality, let us now try and 





70. 
. Ti aperee river Run ofthe “se yuan-cloe-pe-a0s iecalied af 
Rashida Turns calls tt Keen Donades; 

com a ecg p- 200. 3 : r 


Pallas, op. ie wok IV, p. 627; Potermann, Mittheil- 
nngen, 186 ladies 
gure * Op. cit, p. 2, 
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discriminate who the confederates were who 
sided with Chamukha, In the Chinese 
translation of the Ywan-ch'ao-pi-shi these are 
given as “the Khatagin with others, 11 Ulusses 
altogether,” but in the original Mongol text, 
according to Palladins, the names are set out as 
follows -—The Khatagin, Sajiu,’ Dorbian-Tatar, 
Tatalun, Ikileson,’ Ungila,” Eholola,*’ Naima,” 
Merki, Oila’* and Datichiu.”* Palladios says very 
truly that only some of these.tribés, namely, the 


Ehatagins, Saljiut, Taijot, and Uirat were of — 


Mongol blood. 

The Tatalan of this notice are probably 
to be identified with a section of the Tartars 
named Tutukelint by Rashidn'd-din, who are 
said by him to have been the most important 
section of the race, whence a male Tartar was 
styled sometimes Tutokultai, or Tutu. 
khelina,antl a female one Totuknoljin. 
We are further told that they took part with 
the various enemies of Chinghiz Khin, and that 
the race was nearly exterminated.** 

In the Yuan-shi the tribes mentioned as sup- 
porting C ham uk ha were the Ha-ta-kin, Sa-li- 
choo-tih, Too-orh-pun Ta-ta-urh, E-ke-la-sze, 
Hung-ket-le, and Ho-ur-In-sze,"* 1. e. the Ka- 
tagin, Saljiut, Durban-Tartar, Inkirasses, Kon- 


garnt and Khurulas, which comprise merely | 


the tribes on the Argun. Rashidu’d-din also 
only names the Katakins, Saljiut, Durban- 
Tartar and Kongurutasthe supporters of Chamn- 
kha.** The Yuan-shi-lei-pien, however, expressly 


says that the league formed by Chamukha_ 


was mach fortified by the adhesion of Puiu yu,"" 
king of the Naimans,‘* while the mention of 
Buirak by name in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi os 
assisting Chamnkha,’* makes it tolerably certain 
that the Naimans formed part of the con- 
federacy, The Naimans were a very important 
race at this time in Contral Asia, and we most 
make a digression todescribe them. Rashidu'd- 


din tells us they were divided into.several tribes, | 


some of whom living in the plains or steppes, and 
othersin the mountains. He says they occupied 
the districts Eke or Yeke Altai, 1. e. Great Altai; 
Karakorum, where Ogotai afterwards fixed his 


capital; the mountains Alni Serasa and Kuk 
Irtish or Gul Irtish,"” where the Kankalis also 
lived, the Irtish Muran, (i. ¢. the river Irtish ;) 
the districts between it and the country of 
the Kirghises, (where they were often at strife 
with Wang KE hiin,) and as far as the steppes 
which borderon the land of the Uighurs; that 
is, they occupied Northern Sungaris, from the 
upper waters of the Irtish to Karakorum. They 
were powerful and their army was well ap- 
pointed, Their customs and mode of living 
were similar to those of the Mongols.” I have 
argued in the first volume of my History of 
the Mongols that they were Turks, a view 
which is now generally held. The Naimans 


form to this day the most important section of 


the middle horde of the Kirghiz Kazaks, and 
an important branch of the Uzbegs, and I be- 


| lieve that these Naimans are directly descended 


from the Naimans, who occupied Northern 
Songaria in the days of Chinghiz, Abu'lghazi 
tells us, I don’t know on what authority, that they 
once had a ruler named Karkish, who left his 
throne to hisson Inat.™* Rashidn’d-din saystheir 
rulerin former times was called K us hiuk, i.e. 
powerful and mighty, and also Buirnk, i.e, 
commander.” Theyacquired thislatter title from 
the fact that their Padishah orrulerruled equally 
over Jins™ and men, and acquired soch power 
thathecould milk tho Jins, and used to maka thick 
and sour milk and kwmiz from what he got from 
them, whichhe drank. Besides these titles, their 
princes had also personal names, The earliest 
of their princes, whose name is recorded by 
Rashidua'd-din, was Inanj Belgeh Buku Khan, 
or as Berezine reads it, Inanj Eke Toka Khan.** 


Inanj, according to Rashidu'd-din, means a 


believer. Belgeh is probably a corrupt reading ; 
if Eke be right it means merely great, and 
Buka Khin was a title borne in early times by 
the rulers of the Uighurs und other peoples. 
Inanj's eldest son was called Baibuka, but 
bore the Chinese title of Tai Wang, 7. e. Great 
King, which was corrupted by the Mongols into 
Tayang. His second son was called Buirnk. 
On their father’s death they quarrelled and 


eM a en ny Vide tafra. 
m Heresine, val. I, p. 108; Erdmann, poset, IC 
| tm ps ate » p- 103; p- 235; D'Ohmon, 
2 Perenisa’ vol I, p 2005 Erdman, p. 988 
" Or spirit. 
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separated, The former oceupied the steppe 
country, and the latter the mountains. They 
had o long strife. Their father described 
Buiruk as “a lion which does not bestir itself 
antil a wolf has torn out halfits loins.”"** 

Tt was this Bairok who was now inalliance 
withC hamukha. With the Naimans are men- 
tioned the Merkis and also the Uirat. The last 
of theso were led by their chief Khutukha or 
Khotuka Biki, who was a dependent of Buiruk, 
the Naiman chief, Rashido'd-din tells us the 


Uirat formed several tribes, cach with a separate — 


name. Although he says their language was 
Mongol, it was slightly different from that of the 
other Mongol peoples. Thus they called a knife, 
which in standard Mongol was called kufuga, 
khudga, ete. eto.” 

The Uirat still survive aa a powerful com- 
munity, Schmidt says the favourite name the 
Kalmuks of the Volga give themselves is Utrat 
or Mongol-Uirat.™ Durban Uirat, or the Four 
Uirat, is the name by which the Ralmuks were 
known to Ssanang Setzen, in whose pages they 
occur very frequently. He also speaka of tlie 
Uirat Buriat and the Gol Minggan of the 
Uirat.” The Chinese writers of the Ming period 
eall the Kalmuks, Wala, which is their transcrip- 
tion of Uirat, the Chinese having no letter r, 
Rashidu'd-din says they lived on the Sekiz 
Muran. Sekiz, in Turkish, means cight, and 
muran in Mongol means river. The name, 
therefore, as Abu'lghazi says, means the eight 
rivers. These eight rivers, be says, fall into the 
Angara, which is the head stream of the Kem 
or Yenissei. This is confirmed by the names of 


the eight rivera as given by Rashidu’d-din and | 
Abo'lghizi."° Thus the Ukhut Muran is doubt-_ 
less the Irkut, the Uk Muran ia no doubt the Oka. | 
The Chaghan Maran, or white river, doubtless — 


survives in the Biela, which is & new name 
given to one of the tributaries of the Oka by 
the Russians, and which means white. The 
Jarja or Khorkha Muran is probably the upper 
Tunguska, the Mongols call the Tungus of Man- 
ehoria Jurji. Of the other four rivers the Kara 
Ussun is still the name of a tribotary of the 
Cka. The On Muran is probably the modern 





™ Erdmann, p. 240. = 
" Forsch. oe a hu. rok pole der Folk. Mitt. 
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Unga. The Kok Muran or blne river ond 
the [hei Usun Sijitun or Sanbikun, I cannot 
identify, but these will suffice to fix the district 
called Sckiz Muran by Rashido'd-din. This 
author saya the Tumat, by whom, as I shall 
shew farther on, he probably meant the Buriats, 
formerly oovupied this area, but had moved fur- 
ther on, and it is notimprobable that the Uirat, 
who were clients of the Naimans, lived at this 
time about Lake Kosso Gol, Their name is in- 
teresting. Pallas and Remosat both say it means 
allies, Darban Uirat meaning the four allies™ 
Bansarof explains the name as derived from 
Quaraf, meaning forest people or woollanders.™ 
Vambery would give it a Turkish etymology, 
and says eyural means a grey horse, which hins 
a plausible support from a statement of Marco 
Polo, who says that the Kaan, ie. Khu bilai, 
kept an immense stud of white Aurses and mares, 
more than 10,000 in all, and all pure white and 
without a speck. The milk of these mares was 
drank by himself and his family, and by none 
else, except by those of one great tribe that had 
also the privilege of drinking it. This privilege 
was granted them by Chinghiz KR hin on 
account of a certain victory that they helped 
him to win long ago. The name of the tribe wns 
Horiad. Abulfuraj calls them Averathaei, and 
says they excelled the rest of Chinghiz Khan's 
subjects in valour. He accordingly honoured 
them, and made a law that the daughters 
of their chiefs shonld marry into his family, 
and vica verad, which he says was the rule 
when he wrote.” This is confirmed when we 
find that Turalji, the son of Khataka Bigi, 
theie chief, married a daogiter of Chinghis 
Khan, while Turalji'a sister married Mango 
Khikan. The form of the name as given by 
Abulfaraj reminds os of another etymology, 
to which I in fact lean. Tho ¢ in Uirat, 


| I believe, is merely the form of the plural. 


The rest of the word ia then wimilar in form 
to Avar or Var, as the namo occurs in the 
Byzantine authors. There are many other 
considerations which favour the ilentification 
of the Kalmuks with the Avara, which we 
cannot enter intohere. This vill suffice at least 
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to point the way. It is not our suggestion, but | 


one made long ago by Fischer, the historian of 
Siberia. Let us now revert again, The only 
important Mongol tribes in the confederacy 
controlled by Chamu kh a were the K hata- 
gins and the Saljiut, who would seem to 
have had an independent organization from early 
times, pointed out in the genealogies, by their 
being made to descend from two several sons of 
Alun-Goa, and not from her eldest son, Budan- 
tear. Rashidu'd-din has a curious statement 
about them, riz. that, some years before this, 
Chinghiz Khan had sent an envoy to them 
asking for their alliance. It was the fashion, 
he says, among the Mongols on these occasions 
to send enigmatical messages framed in artisti- 
cally arranged phrases. Such wasthe message 
Chinghiz Khin now sent them. They could 
not understand it, bot a young man vyolun- 
teered to explain it as meaning that as Mongol 
tribes who were strangers had united themselves 
with him, it was the more reason why they, who 
were relatives, should also be his friends. They 
did not heed these advances, treated the messen- 
ger with contumely, and having boiled sheep's 
intestine filled with blood into a sansage, strock 


bim with it over the face and ears. Chinghiz 


Khin was natorally enraged at this —— 
of his envoy, but he postponed his revenge.” 

Let us now revert to our narrative. Hashid- 
n'd-din and the Ywen-shi make the confederates 
first swear a common purpose and then swear 
allegiance to Chamu kha. The former tells us 
that in the former instance they killed a stallion, 
a bull, a ram, a dog and a he-goat, and striking 
with their swords said ;: “* Heaven and earth, listen 
to our oaths, we swear by the blood of these 
animals, which are the heads of their kinds, that 
we wish to die like them if we break our oath.""* 
The Ywon-shi tells us they gave Chamukha 
the title of Gurkhan, and in swearing allegi- 


ance to him on the banks of the river Keen said, | 


“ Whoso betrays our plang, may he be broken 
like the banks of this river and cot down like 
these trees,” and as they repeated the words, they 
stamped down the banks and cut down the trees 
with their hatchsts."” Let us now turn again to 
the Yuan-ch'ao-pt-shi. When the confederacy 
was formed against Wang Khin and 

aa Erdmann, Temudschin, p. 276; D'Ohason, tom. I, p. 
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Chinghiz E han, that Kuridai, who belonged 
to the tribe Khurnulas, went to the latter's camp 
at Golyalgu, and informed him. He im torn 
sent to inform Wang Khin, who collected 
an army and joined his friend. They went 
down the Kerulon together to meet Chamukha, 
Chinghis Khin sent on his relatives Altan, 
Khuchar and Daritai to reconnoitre, and Wang 
Ehin similarly despatched his son, Sankun, with 
two companions. They went forward as vi- 
dettes, and explored the districts of Yenegian- 
guilitu, Cheksal™ and Chukhurkhu. When 
Altan reached Ukitia or Utkia, those who had 
gone ont to reconnoitre at Chukhorkhn returned 
with the news that the enemy was advancing, 
and it was speedily discovered it was Chamnkha, 
Anchubastur the chief of the Taijut, and 
others. It was then late. The following day the 


two armies approached one another at a place 


called Koitian. Thereupon Buirnuk, (t«. the 


chief of the Naimans) and Khudakha, (i.¢. the 


chief of the Uirat), two of Chamukha’s allies, pro- 
ceeded with their incantations to cause wind and 
rain, but contrary to their expectations the ele- 
ments went against their own people. The air 
became dark,and Chamukha's soldiers, not being 
able to see, fell intoholes. He thereuponremarked 
that the heavens were unpropitions and his army 
scattered. The Naimans and other tribes, eleven 
in all, went home to their own tlusses.™ The 
Yuan-shi makes two campaigns out of this 
one, inone of which Dain, a Kongurut chief, 
i.e. Dai Setzen, his father-in-law, informed 


| Chinghiz Khin of the impending danger, who 


thereupon attacked the enemy at Baili-gol, 
and completely defeated him.*° Rashidu'd-din 
also speaks of two fights, He tells us that 
Chinghiz Khiin was warned of the plot by his 
father-in-law, Dai Setzen, the chief of the 
Kongurut.** He also speaks of the two allies 
setting out from Khuton Nor or Lake Khutun, 
near the Qnon, and says the fight took place 
at Boir Nur,“ no doubt the Baili-gol of the 
Yuon-shi and the well known Lake Buynr, into 
which the river Khalka falls. The Khotun 
lake is perhaps Jake Tarei. According to the 


| Yuan-shi, after this fight Dain Noyan set out 


with his people to jun Chinghiz Khan, 
when the latter's brother, Khazar, unaware of 
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his purpose, attacked him, and plundered his 
tribe, whereupon he joined Chamukha."* It was 


after these eventa that, according tothe Fuan-shi, — 


Chamukha was elected Gurkhan, wherespon 


he meditated a fresh attack, of which Chinghix — 


was warned by one whose wife was a relative 
of his, named Chor or Chan-arh. Another 
fight took place—this time at Khaliartai Eharog, 
in which he was again victorious. Where- 


upon the Kongurut definitely joined him.’ 


The Yuor-shi mentions a third stroggle at 
Khoitan or Choitan in which Chamukha had the 
Merkig and Naimans for allies, and in which » 
magician, who was with the Naimans, made snow 
and rain, as above desacribed.* This struggle 
is also mentioned by Rashidu'd-din. On this 
occasion he calls the man who warned Chinghiz 
Khan of his danger Khuridai. He having over- 
heard the plans of the confederates, reported 
them to his brother-in-law Merkita, of the tribe 
Kburula, who was there on his own business, and 
who persuaded him to goand report the matter to 
Chinghiz Khin. He also gave him his white 
horse with cropped ears, on which to ride. On 
the way he hit upon a Guran,” which was 
moving in the form of a square, under the 
command of Khulan Bakhaduor. Ascout attached 
to this army, named Kara Mergitai, who was 
Khurula, captured him. He recognised him 
and proved very friendly towards Chinghiz, 
supplying him with a beactiful stallion to 
continue his journey upon, and telling him that 
when mounted on it, if he was pursued, tho 
enemy would not be able to overtake him, while 
if he wished to overtake any one, he could 
easily do so. H. went on again, and presently 
came across a party who were escorting the 
white tent belonging to Chama kha. They tried 
to capture him, but he gallopped on and reached 
his gonl in safety. When Chinghiz had been 
warned of his danger, he marched against the 
confederates, and fought a battle with and 
defeated them in the place Ede Korgan or Yedi 
Kurgan. One result of the battle was the 
subjection of the Kon gurut.”’ 

The Yuan-ch'ac-pi-shi tells us that after his de- 
font Cha mnuk ha, having collected the people 
who had elected him their ruler, set off on his 
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return down the river Argun, Wang Ehin 


went in pursuit of him, while Chinghiz Khin 
followed Anchubaator, the chief of the Taijnt, 
who, having reached his ulus, crossed the Onon, 
and drew up his army in expectation of anattack 





| from Ching hia. The latterat once joined issue 


and made several prisoners. Towards evening, 
both sides reated for the nightcloze to one another 
and in the place where the battle had been 
fought. Chinghiz himself was wounded in the 
neck in the struggle, and from the loss of blood 
fell nto a deep swoon, We are told that there- 


upon Jelmi sucked ont the clotted blood from 


the wound, and when at midnight ho felt thirsty, 
he went off naked into the enemy's camp, and 
searching about for kumi: found a bucket fall 
of cream orcurds, which hecarried off. Having 
mixed some water with it, he gave it to Chinghisz 
to drink, After taking three draughts, the 
latter said “ I begin to see again and feel invigor- 
ated.” He now asked his faithful friend various 
questions, infer aliay how he could dare to trast 
himself naked in the enemy's camp, where, if he 
had been captured, he would have had to confess 
that he was wounded, when they would have 
gone and seized him. Jelmi said: “ I should 
have told them that the renson for my strange 
appearance was that I meditated deserting to 
them, bat had been caught and stripped of my 
clothes, and that while preptrations were being 
made to kill me I had torn myself away and 
run to them. They would certainly have 
believed my words, would have clothed me and 
put me to work, and when once seated on one of 





their horses, I should easily have escaped.” 
Chinghiz recalled Jelmi's other services to him 
in the Merkit campaign, and be promised not ta 
forget him." De Mailla seems to refer to this 


us that being now master of several hordes, 


| Chinghiz endeavoured also to subdue the 


Kiclici, by whom he means the Inkirasses, but 


“he was defeated. Having lost bis horse during 


the fight, he would have been captured had 
not Porchi, i.e. Boorchu, given him his own. It 
snowed very mach, and our hero, who was a fugi- 
tive, found himself without provisions or a tent 
tocoverhim. Therenpon Muboli,i.c. Mokuliond 
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Porchi looked out a spot where the grass was 
where be lay down, while they covered him 
with their felts. They Iny beside him, and in the 
morning they were covered with more than a foot 
of snow. As they were returning home with only 
a few companions, there appeared o band of 
robbers whothreatened to attack them. Chinghia 
Khin waa accompanied by o famous archer 
named Soo,** to whom he was much attached, 
and had given the sobrigueé of Mergen. 
When the robbers drew near enough to hear, 
Chinghiz called Mergen's attention totwo ducks 
which were flying overhead, and bade him kill 
one. Mergen asked—which, the male or the 
female ? “The male,” said Chinghiz. Hardly 
had he said this when Mergen let fly his arrow 
and brought down the duck. The robbers were 
thereupon frightened and withdrew. On another 
day when crossing some very rugged moun- 
tains with but 30 or 40 horsemen, he asked his 
officers what they should do in case they met 
bands of robbers there, “I should not donbt be- 
ing able to resist them," said Mukuli, Where- 
upon there proceeded a shower of arrows from 
the forests, with which these mountains were 
covered. Mukuli at once advanced and killed 
three of tha robbera with three successive 
arrows. He was so famous that when they 
learnt who it was, they withdrew.” Mr. Douglas 
has translated another version ofthis Saga. It 
ia apparently taken from the She Wei, or Woof 
of History by Cain-Yun-seih, as it is not 
contained in either of the other two authorities 
on which his work is founded. It describes 
how on one occasion Temujin was defeated by 
the Kelnis.** He was accompanied, it says, in his 
flight by Muhuli, the son of Kungwunkuhwa. 
We are told that the latter was in constant 
attendance on Temujin. One day when on 4cam- 
paign against the Naimans he with five others 
formed his body-gnard,and when he had ridden 
hard and was faint and hungry, Kungwun- 
kuhwa killed a camel by the river side, and 
having dressed and cooked some of its flesh, he 
gave it to Temujin to eat. Presently the latter's 
horse broke down, whereupon he dismounted 
and ran beside his master, until he dropped 


ie | | identified him in wy Mistery of the Mongols with 
Sabutai Bebadur, but he was perb Chepe Noyan. 
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down dead. On his death he left five sons, of 
whom Muhuli was the third, It was reported 
that when the latter was born, a white vapour 
filled the tent, which was accepted as an augury 
that he was no common child, He became dis- 
tinguished for his intelligence and skill in 
archery, and was one of Chinghiz Khin’s four 
famous champions. It was he who accom- 
panied Chinghiz when he fled before the Kelais. 
Asthey journeyed, a storm ofsnow and wind came 
on, and when night drew nigh, there being no 
shelter at band, hesiretcheda maton the ground, 
and while Chinghiz slept on it, ha with another 
officer placed himself to the windward of him, 
so as to protect him from the snow, In the 


morning they went on, and their road took 


them through a narrow defile shut in between 
high hills, covered with trees, whence there came 
a fight of arrows. The robbers dispersed, as I 
have mentioned.” Rashido'd-din reports the 
same events, and assigns them to Boorchi,™ and 
Bargul or Bura ghul Noyan, 4. ¢. the chief of 
the tribe Uishin or Hushin.™ 

He does not say who tho struggle was against, 
bot that Ching his was wounded inthe mouth 
and throat, and very weak; that Burgul led 
his horse with his hand, and having heated a 
stone, pot it in water so as to make steam with 
which to get the clotted blood out of his throat, 
and make him breathe more easily. He also 
held hig mantle with both hands over his head 
soas to wardoffthe snow. Hestood by him till 
the snow reached to his own girdle, and eventually 
saw him safely to his ord. Rashid reports 
how on another occasion Chinghiz, having been 
separated from his people, and being pursued in 
the mountains by the enemy, had only Bn- 
gurji and Borgul for companions. These two 
went out to forage, bot found nothing. They 
had a fishhook with them which they put into 
the river, and caught a great fish. Burgul 
tried in vain to drag it ont. Hunger and weakness 
paralysed him, and he fell into the stream.” 
These stories are interesting. They prove tous 
by what hardships Chinghiz and his nearest 
companions, who answered to Napoleon's bevy 
of marshals, were trained to face all kinds of 
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difficulty and danger with the imperturbable 


courage and endurance which characterized 
them. They illustrate further how Chinghiz 


acquired that knowledge of detail and of the 
minor tactics of war which is the main feature 
of a great commander, namely, by adventures in 


which personal courage, tact and presence of 


mind had to be shewn under critical circum- 


stances of various kinds on a small-scale. I[t_ 
was this training which prepared the great | 


leader for those feats of masterly strategy which 
we shall describe later on. Chinghix had 
another characteristic of great commanders, 
namely, the power of uniting his dependents 
close to himself and securing their unswerving 
loyalty. Bugurji is reported to have amid to 
his master in hia later daya of prosperity, 
“ When the raven’s cry is at fault 1 am not 
misled. When the kite becomes confused I do 
not lose my head. When the dust covers the 
roads I lose not my way. This is why men 
have deemed me infallible.’ Let us now revert 
te the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-ehi. Although we are thore 
told that Chinghiz Khin was wounded, it 
does not appear that he wasactually defeated : on 
the contrary we read, that on the day after the 


battle with the Taijat, Chinghiz noticed that the _ 


enemy's army had scattered doring the night and 
went in pursnit. On his way he saw a woman 
on o hill who kept shouting oat Temojin. 
Chinghiz sent a man to inquire what was the 
matter, She said she was Khadaan, the daughter 
of Sorkhanshir; that the soldiers wanted to 
kill her husband, and that she was shonting to 
T «mujinto go and rescae him. Chinghiz on 
hearing this, rode on to try and save him, bat he 
had already been killed. Having pitched his 
camp there, he summoned Khadaon, and gare 
her aseat by his side. On the following day 
Sorkhanshir and Jebe or Chepe presented them- 
solves before him. They had both been in the 
service of Todogai of the Taijut tribe. Chinghia 
recalled to the former how he and his children 
had once befriended him when in great peril, 
and asked him why he had not gone to join 
him before. Ho replied In my heart I was 
disposed towards you, but if I had come sooner 
it is probable the Taijut would have killed my 
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wives, Chinghiz then turned to Jebe and 
asked him who it wasthat in the battle at Kiutan 
had shot an arrow from a hill which had 
pierced his horse's neck. Jebe confessed that he 
had done so, and went onto say, “If you order 


me to be killed, you will soil a piece of earth not 





larger than my palm, but if you spare me I 
will prove my devotion to you. I will stem. the 
him Jebe, “and he used him as a war horse.” 
Jebe is also the name of a military weapon.” 
He became one of his most famous commanders, 


and we shall have*more to say about him fur- 


Auchubaatar of the Taijat, with all his people, 
moved tothe district of Khabakhaya, where he 
passed the winter.” By this place Kubukbai, 
on the right bank of the Onon, not far from 
Tarei Nor, is probably meant." 


TheTaijut chief, Tarkhutai Kiriltuk, had taken. 


guetu, with his two sons, Alakh and Nayaa, 
ermined to surrender him to Chinghiz, and 





as he was stout and could not sit ona horse, they 


therefore tock him ina kibitka or cart. His 
brothers and sons, having heard of this, went in 
old man Shirgueta pulled ont his knife, saying, 
“Whether I kill you or no, I shalldie; it is better 
therefore to kill you and then die’ Tarkhutai 
Shirguetu wanted to kill him. “ My corpse,” he 
said, “ will not beofany yalneto you. Let them 
take me to ‘T omnjin: he will mot kill me, for 
I in former years did him service." When 
the party reached the district of Khutnkhn, 
Naya said to his father, “Ifwe take him to 
Temujin, the latter will certainly accuse us of 
having laid hands on our lawful master, and will 
putustodeath. It would be better to set Tarkhntai 
free and to tell Temujin that we had seized him, 
but as be was our lawful master, we had re- 
pented and therefore gave him his liberty,” 
They thereupon released him. When they report- 
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certainly have killed yon. You have done well 
in setting him free ;" and he thereupon rewarded 
Nayaa.“ This incident is e curious proof of the 
rigid loyalty which was inculested by the Mongol 
polity. It does not stand alone, but other cases 
are known in which traitors to their masters, 
instead of being rewarded, were immediately 
punished even when the treachery was incited 
by the Mongol chief himself. This feature was in 
marked contrast with the casy allegiance of the 
tribes of Central Asia and Persia generally, 
among whom treachery was an every-day form 
of tactics. 

The campaign against the Taijut, described 
in such detail in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi as above, 
is only referred to in a very short paragraph 


of the Yuan-shi, where we read thatC hing hiz | 


K h in, in alliance with Wang Kh An, defeated 
Hang-hu or Khankhu, as the pame is written by 
Hyacinthe, on the river Onon, and captured a 
great number of men.“ Rashidu'd-din has more 
details. He tells os that Chinghiz ond his 
friend and patron, Wang EKhin; met together 
in a kuriltai at Sari Keher in the year of the 
monkey (596 A.H., 1900 A.D.) and concerted 
acampaign against the Taijat. The instter, he 
says, were ascembled on the Onon, with their 
chiefs Angkhu Uguju, (meaning, according to 
Rashid, the very hot-tempered) Koril, Tarkhutai 
Kiriltuk and Khudodar, together with a con- 
tingent of Merkis, who had been sent by their 
elnef, Tuktai, under the command of hia brothers 
Khude and Orchinga.” The two allies allowed 
them short respite. They marched against them 
ind defeated them. They pursned Tarkhutni 
Kiriltuk and Khododar as far as Engot Tuoras,"* 
where they killed them both. Angkhn and the 
‘wu brothers of Tuktai fonnd shelter in Bar- 
eujin. Koril perished among the Naimans.* 


This campaign was an importantone. It virtnal- | his people, and urged that since the Tortars had 


ly settled the allegiance of the various tribes of 
purely Mongol race. In foture the stroggles of 
ChinghizK hin were almost entirely with 
foreign tribes. Wemust now go on with our story. 
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We read in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi that in the 
year of the dog,“*in the autumn, Chinghiz 
Khan fought in the district of Dalannimargest 
against the four hordes of Tartars, that is, the 
Chaan Tartars and others. Before the battle 
he issued an order to his army, instructing 
them in case of victory not to run after the 
plunder, which shonld be divided fairly, and 
that, if driven back to their old quarters, they 
must take fresh heart and make a new attack. 
Those who shrank behind and did not again 
advance were to be decapitated. The Tartars 
were duly beaten, and Chinghiz and his 
people advanced tothe river Ulkhui to the place 
Shilugiljit, and took all the auls, ¢. ¢. the Campa 
ofthe Four Hordes. In the beginning of the 
battle Altan and others in defiance of the 


orders of Chinghiz began to plunder, where- 


upon Chinghiz ordered Jebeand Khubilai 
to take the booty they had secured from them,” 
In the Yuan-shi the opponents of Chinghiz are 
called Angtsi and Chagan Tartars, Chagan 
meaning white, Hyacinthe gives the name of 
the place where the struggle took place as 
Urkhbu Saltsa gol.” Palladius, who isa much 
better authority, reads it from the same authority 
as the springs of the river Khalkha, which 
falls into Lake Bayur," which was as we know 
in the Tartar country. 

The two Tartar tribes attacked on this occa- 
sion were called Anchi, (or as Erdmann reads 
it Alji,) and Chagan by Rashidu'd-din, whosays 
there were four other divisions of the race called 
respectively Totukulait Kiuin," Nerwit,"® and 


| Bargui.™ There was another section of Tartara 


in the Inshan mountains, who wero otherwise 
known as On gut, to whom we shall refer pre- 
sently. 

Let as now return to the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, 
We there read that having subdued the four 
Tartar hordes, Chinghiz secretly consulted with 
earned his revenge by treacheronsly betraying 
his ancestors, it was a suitable OCCASION on 
their males who wero 
higher than an axle troe,™ and to divide and 
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minke Slaves of Ge remainder “Aller Qie coasalia-: 


tion Belgutei, who had been present, was accosted 


by a Tartar named Yekejeryan, who asked him 


what their basiness had been. Upon which 
either in bravado or thoughtlessness be frankly 
told him, The news was mpomnty conveyed to 
the Tartars, who took possession of their 
mountain stronghold. Chinghiz ordered it to 
be destroyed—a work which cost his people much 
trouble, bat when it was captured they daly put 
to death all the men not less thun an axle wheel, 
bot as each of the Tartars had armed himself 
with « knife, in the process the Mongols lost a 
considerable momber of lives. Chinghiz was 
naturally much irritated with Be! gu tei, whose 
rash disclosures had caused the death of so 
many people, and be ordered that in future he 
was not to be admitted to council meetings 
when important business was being discussed, 
but to remain outside and decide in brawls and 
quarrels and in matters of stealing. He and 
Chinghiz Khan's uncle Daritai (who bad perhaps 
shared in the indiscretion) were only to be 
admitted after the other councillors had dronk 





a skin of kumiz. At thiatime Chinghiz married | 


Yesagan, the danghterof Yekejeryan, who ob- 
tained considerable influence over him. She 
told him she had an elder sister called Yesni, 
who was worthy to be o king's wife. She said 
further that the latter had been recently married, 
and that she did not know her whereabouts. 

Chinghiz replied, ‘If she be really a beauty I 
will order her to be found; bat when she is found, 

will you surrender to her your place! pte She 
xnid she would. Chinghiz thereupon ordered 
Yesui to be searched for. She was found ina 
wood, where she had hidden herself with her 
husband. ‘The latter fled, and she became one of 
Chinghiz Khin's wives.’ Onone occasion Chin- 

ghiz was drinking outside his tent with Yesni and 
Yesugan, when he heard a deop sigh. He became 
suspicions that onc of his wives was love-making, 
und ordered Mukuli and his other companions 
to their tents, After they had gone, there re- 
mained behind a young man. Chinghiz asked 
him who he was. “Iam the husband of Yesui, 
who escaped when she was iain He said 





ordered that in the event of the town being eaptored all 
tree lord be 


the inhabitants higher than om axle tree be killed ; 
or aa another rermon has it, all the the male above 8 years old. 
Op, ct., note Tag, 


1 7 « as to an elder mater. 


 Pajlodiue neyo that according to usage Yer ia called 


“| thought I should not have been noticed in the 
crowd.” Chinghiz said “ Youare a descendant 
of my enemies, and have come here to spy," and 
he chopped off bis head.™ Neither the Yuan-shs 
nor the Kanyg-mu give any additional facts about 
this Tartarcampaign, Rashidu'd-din dates itin 
the same year, ie. 598 A.H, 1202 A. D 
He puta the battle on the river Ol k buiSelji- 
eljut,on which site D'Ohsson hasa valoable 
note. He says the river Ulkui takes its rise in 
lat. 47° on Mount Soyolki or Soyolji, which is 
a branch of the Khinghan range separating 
and Manchoris. Before losing itself 
in a small lnke of the Gobi, the Uikui Pecei ves & 
tributary called the Soyolji.”” This small lake 
is the Chantu Nor of the maps. In his special 
article on the Tartara, Rashido'd-din would have 
us believe that Chinghiz Khin made « general 
slaughter of the hated tribe, and even ordered 
pregnant womén to be cat open. He calls the 
Tartar wivesofChinghis respectively Mesulun 
and Mesuketor Bisulon and Besakat.*’ Ssanang 
Setzen calls them Jiasuand Jissnken and 
says they were daughters of the Tartar Yeke 
Tsoro."* Many of Chinghiz Khin’s followers 
also moarried Tartar maidens and adopted 
Tartar children. Chinghis gave his brother 
1,000 Tartars to put to death. He only killed 
500, and at the request of his wife spared the 
rest. Among those who escaped the general 
massacre many became famous afterwards. One 
of these was called Khutuokha Noyan, 
also known of Shiki Ehutukhu. He waa 
adopted by Chinghiz Khin's favourite wife Burté 
and used to call her Terigan-eke or Berigan- 
egeh and Sain-egeh, while be called Chinghix 
Echige or ljeh. Chinghiz called him Arik beki 
or Akha, and gave him a rank co-ordinate 
with that of his sons. As we shall see, he 
caused the Mongols a severe defeat near 
Bamian, but he survived this many years and 
lived to the age of 82. His favourite motto 
was “ Fear not, and speak the truth ;” and hisre- 
natation for justice was quoted by jadges even 
down to the 14th century. When be was only 
a boy of 11 or 12, or as others said of 15, he 
preted (ie SS ee eee ing 








Khanshi ofthe thd onde; ‘ua Yael Khanshi of the 


fourth or 
Te Puuinch Be gna la 


0 Boresine, wl. ‘i p- 57; Erdmaan, p. 150. 
™ (ip. cut., p. 53. 
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bold action. 


ground, and he saw some stags in the distance. 
These the boy went after, and succeeded in killing 
27 out of 30, which greatly delighted his patron. 
(in another occasion he helped to resene Chinghiz 
Khan's youngest son Tului, who was then only 
four or six years, froma Taijot robber, who was 
carrying him off." Two brothers named Kholu 


and Khara Menggeta Ukha were saved by | 


Chinghiz Khin's Tartar wives. They joined 
their household. They and their descendants 
afterwards became famous." We are told that at 
i gpolspene prone iiuas pss eon 
ordered the two brothers Kholu and Mengget 
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Chinghiz was moving to his | 
winter quarters and the snow was thick on the | 
| & Aazera, 





[Juse, 1881. 
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“Eioolleck the Tartar families who survived. Of 


these he got together 30, out of whom was formed 
Another Tartar named Khotukut 
became a great amir and commander of a 
hazara in the left wing of the army. Chinghiz 
also had «a Tartar concubine, whose name 
has not reached us, who was the mother of 
Shaganor, who died young. Other more or less 
famous men in the Mongol army of Tartar origin 
are mentioned by Rashidu’d-din.™” There can be 
small doubt that he greatly exaggerated the 
number of Tarlars who were destroyed. This 
was assuredly soit the modern Daurians aré, 
as we have argued, the descendants of th 
‘Tartars. 


M. SENART ON THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
Tranelated from the French." 
(Continued from p. 85.) 


Sith Edict." 
Transcription of Girnar version, 
6) Bee .« 6 rij evam dha.) atikétam 
am . 


(") na bhdtapuva sava . . la* athakamme va 
pativedana va{.] ta maya evam kataiis" 

(*) save kale bhimjaminasa me orodhanamhi 
gabhagaramhi vachamhi va 


(*) vinitambicha uyinesuchasavatra pativedaka | 


stita athe me janasa 

(*) pativedetha iti sarvatra’ cha janasa athe" 
karomi ya cha kitnchi mukhata’ 

(") Afiapayimi svayath dipakam vi srivipakam' 
vii ya va puna mahimitesn’ 

(") dchdyika’ aropitam bhavati[.|] tiya athiya 
vivido nikati’ va samto’ parisiyarm 

(") dnamtaram putivedetayam’ me sarvata’ 
sarve kile evan may’ Atiapitam’|.) nasti hi 
me tosi" 

(*) ustinambi’ athesarmtiranaya’ va [.] katavya 
matehi me sarvalokahitam 


(*") tasa’ cha pund esa mile ustinath’ cha 


cir tea a cha niasti bi kammataram 


"T Beresine, vol. I 58 and 59; Bedasno, pp. 1.182 

-" Beresine, vol. I ip ol; Erdmann, pp. I Rit 

** Beresina, vo Fi ; Entmann, pp. thé and. 188. 

* Jour. Aviati eV Iibme Ser t. AVI, pp. 2S 

. iv0t, vol. VIL, p. 24f.; Wileon, 
J. A 3. . Nil, p P 1 Bese ind. Alt. I, p. 5 
». 25, hole 


. n. I, the whole 
pre Bl A Veck volts akties M. iit dar 
rugdel, BuddA. p. 7 Uf. has examined beat arg) of the 

which | for five lines 


Girnar and Dhanli rernona, w 


from the beginning. Burnouf, Lotus, denlt 
in detail with the lart phrase. F py 
* The words o are Devinonpiye poyadan, 


| tea 


| (**) savalokahitatpa |.}ya" cha kimechi parikra- 


mimi’ aham kithti bhitinam dnathioam'’® 

gachheyam | 

idba cha nAni®’ sukhApayimi paratria cha 

svagam aradhayamtu[.| ta etaya’ athiya 

(“*) ayam dhammalipi’ Iekhipité kimti’ chiram 
tisteya iti tathi cha me putra’ potA cha 
prapota cha 

(**) anavataram'’ savalokahitiya[.] dukaram!’ tu 
idath atiata agena parskramena'[. | 

Translation. 

Thus saith king Piyadasi, beloved of the gods: 
In the past [they have) not (given heed] at all 
times (to) the despatch of business and hearing 
reports (K.: at all times hearing reports on- 
bosiness). For myself, this is what I have done. 
At all times whether I am cating, [whether 
Tam] in the harem, in the inner apartments, 
even in the secret retreat and in the place of 
religions retirement (??) and in the garden, 
everywhere the officers may enter charged with 
reports, with the command to report to me the 
concerns of the people, and Overy WAY, | des. 





\ Read ashtaram ; C. has atstarach 
* Read savatdle” Piste Ks 


8 0) reads echaas haters sa” ; evar kato: is indistinet 
facsimile B. ond perhane not. nite bon doubt. = 
* In theae places the readings of Gen, Canningham's 
plate differ Aang or facsimile H. 


* For athiih, as elsewhere fi 
in the Arsh line of tas Bhalen Fe. ee eane for magnets 
root han “nijhati” ; in the facsimile *ka* is indistinet. 

" ro be ooneeted into cha kdni the reading of Dhasli 

Hee 
Ja and Khilsi, aivalant to cha khe 
2 Read axurn 4 or chu bho, 
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patch the concerns of the people (K.(é) : the 


concerns of the people, the concerns of the 
faithful) quite as much, in that I myself, with 
my own mouth, direct to give or to make 
known, as by the opportunities which the 
Superintendents of Religion afford (K.: to the 
people). Thus it is that I have commanded 
that, everywhere, and always, a division, a 
quarrel (K. (6): every quarrel ?) being raised 
in the assembly of the clergy, it be reported to 
have shewn sufficient activity in the ad- 
ministration of justice. It is my duty by my 
counsela to procure the public good: now 
the source of it is in activity and in the 


administration of justice; for there ia no- | 


thing more effective for the public welfare. All 
my efforts have only one object: to discharge 
that debt [of duty] with respect to the creatures; 
I make them os happy as possible here below ; 
may they be able to attain heaven in the other 
world! It is with this idea that I have caused 
this edict to be engraved, may it long endure! 
and may my sons, my grandsons, and my great- 
grandsons (Dh, and J.: my sons and my great- 
grandsons; Kh.: my sons and my wives; K. : 

My sons, my grandsons) follow my example 

(Dh,, J., Eh., K.: “wake all the efforts they 

can) for the public welfare. But that is difficult 

without moch effort (K,: but this wise conduct 
could not be attained but by mach effort). 
Seventh Edict.™* 
Transcription. 

(') Devinampiyo piyadasi raja sarvata’* ichhati 
save pasntida yasryu[.] save te sathya- 
maini'* cha 

(*) bhivasudhbith cha ichhati jano tu nchiva- 
chachhamdo nehivacharigo [.] te sarvam 
va" kisatmti eknadesam va kasamti*’ 

(") viptle tu pi dine yasa nisti sayame bhilva- 
sudhitd va katamfiati va dadhabhatita cha 
nichi™ badham [| 

Translation. 
King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, wishes 
that all sects fis fi be able to live [ai peor 


; Prinsep, &. 0. p. ZSSf, 
1OGE, 








“3 iz wre ae" wills . B08E.. and XII, p. 
Wilese, _ 
ar Coa 364 8.2, 8p 285, ;, Baraoat, p. 78 
ug e. The Riis 
alae to the doubt of bay py veer 
Piahed to alter it to epayema ; 
ee ee ee 


 C. Seana 3." 
at “4 "basco. Tha other tects have lacharsts, 


in all places, All, indeed, 
subjagation ofthe wna ad frit ofthe mind 


For I am never satisfied to | 





propose [alike] the 





but man is inconstant in his wishes, inconstant 
in his attachments, Thus they put in sieactice 
either entirely or [only] in part [the ideal which 
they have in view]; bateven euch as do not give 
large alma, practise the control over the senses, 
the purity of the mind, gratitude, constancy 
in the affections, which ia nevertheless good. 
Eighth Ediet." 
Transcription. 
(") Atikitem artarath rijino vihfrayitim 
iayisn [.]eta magavya™ afifini cha etarisini” 
(*) abhiramakiini ahursu [,] sodevinathpriyo™ 
priyadasi riji dasavasibhisito samto 
amhyAya™ sathbodhi [.] 

(*) tenesd” dhammayita eta*’ yam hoti bimhana- 
samaniinam dasage cha dine cha thairanam 
dasane cha 

(*) hirampapratividhino™ cha janapadasa cha™ 
jenasa darsanam dhatiminusasti cha dha- 
maparipuchha cha [.] 

(*) tadopayi esi bhuya™ rati’ bhavati devinam- 
piyasa priyadasino ratio bhige atte [.] 
The following translation differs less than any 
of the others yet examined from that of my 

predecessors -— 
Translation. 

In the past, kings went ont for (Db. E.: for 
what is called) courses of enjoyment. The 
chase and other [atwwsements] of that sort 
formed their pleasures in this world. ‘I [who 
speak} king Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, in 
the thirteenth year of my consecration, have 
attained [frue] knowledge, So, too, [omy 
courses tn thie world are such as are] religions 
courses; that is to say: visiting and giving 
alms to Brihmans and Sramanas, visiting the 
old (wanting in Dh. and J.), distribution of 
money, visiting the people of the empire, their 
religious instruction, conversations about the 
things of religion. It is thus, that, in ex- 
change [for past pleasures], king Piyndasi, 
beloved of the gods, since then enjoys tho 
pleasures which procure these [virtuous] actions. 





= Feonin } 
a th. Fs S278. ; 256 Wileon 
er ae Laren + East Trp 8 ae 
Pp 
Se a wrsasingy Cunningham's plate 
differ from those of the facsimile ¢ i 
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Ninth Edict.“ | 
Transcription. 
(‘) Devinampriyo™ priyadasi rija eva™ aha [.] 


asti jano uchivacham matngalam~karote™ 


ibidhesu vi 
(*) &vabavivihesa vi putralibhesu™ vi prava- 
saramhi ya™[.] etamhi cha afamhi cha 
jano uchiivachath matmgalam karote [.] 


(*) eta tu mabidiyo” bahukam cha bahovidham 


cha chhudamh™ cha niratham cha matm- 
galem™ karote[.] ta katavyam eva tu™ 
matmgalam [.] apaphalam tu kho 
(*) etarisam mathgalath ayam to mahaphale™ 
mamgale ya dhatimamamgale(_.| tata™ 
apachiti™ sadhu ar 
(*) pinesu sayamo™ siidhu bamhapasamapinam 


sidhu dinam [.] eté* cha” ate che etérisam | 


dbammamamgalam nima [.] ta vatavyam™ 
pita Ve 
(*) putrend™ vi bhatt vi svimikena™ vA idam 
sidba idath katarya mathgalam Ava tasa 
athasa nistanfya [.] asticha pivutam 
(") sidbu dana iti natu etdrisem asti dina va™ 
anagaho™ va ylrisam dhammadinam va 
(") fintikena va sahiyann ve oviditavyam™ 
tamhi tamhi pakarane™ idam kacham idam 
sidha iti [.] imini saka 
(*) svagath dridbetu iti kicha™ imina katavya- 
‘ taram yathi svagiradhi™ [.] 


Thos saith king Piyadasi, beloved of the 
gods: Men observe various practices [according 
io circumstances] in sickness, at the marriage 
ofa son ora daughter [G. and Dh, have the 
plural}, at the birth ofa son (Dh., Kh, K.: 
of a child’, at the time of starting on a journey. 
In these circumstances and other similar ones, 
men observe various practices. But these 
ceremonies, which great numbers observes (Dh., 
Kh., K:: which they observe), (Dh., K.: like 
women [such as they appeared to Buddha] ; Kh. : 
are like the juice of the mango fruit), at once 
numerous and varied (ese two epithets are 
awanting in"Dh.), are useless (Dh., K.: a heap 





® Jour. As. u. a, p. MEi.; Prinsep, p. 257f.; Wilson, 
. n 1; Barnouf, pp. 605, 3 


203f. ; Lassec, p. 722, 735; 
33 (C. differs in the readings in these words 

™ Read *eoak &; horote so reriant epelling of karoti 
1 Read mahdadyo. 
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ugaho va [.] ta tu kho mitrena™ va 





(Jose, 1881. 

of corruption) and yain, It is necessary, how- 
ever, to observe these practices. But such 
practices (Kh. K.: those) produce only small 
fruits ; the practice of religion, on the contrary 


| produces very great ones, That is to say: 


regard for slaves and servants, respect for 


| omitted in Dh., J.. Eh., K.), good (this word 


wanting in Dh., J., Kh.), gentleness towards 


| living creatures, good (this word omitted in Dh., 


J., Kh., K.), alms to Sramanas and to Brahmans. 
These [virfwes] and others similar are what 
I call the practice of religion. A father ought, 
or a son, ora brother, ora master (Kh., K.: 
or a friend, a comrade, or even a neighbour) 
to say:—This is good, this is the practice 
which should be observed that the object may 
be attained (K.: which is necessary for the 
faithfol to observe so that it may lead to their 
substantial advantage). It has been said: alma 
is a good thing; buat there is no such alms, no 
such charity, like the almsgiving of religion, the 
charitable gift of religion. Therefore it is that 
a friend, a relative, a comrade should give these 
counsels: ‘In such or ench a case, thus it 
should be done: this is good.’ Convinced that 
it is by this conduct that it is possible to merit 
heaven, one ought to follow it with zeal as the 
means of meriting heaven (Dh.,J.: one ought to 
practise with zeal the means of meriting heaven). 
Kh. and K. replace all this passage from: * It has 
been said’ &c., by the following, The ordinary 
(practices) of this kind (Kh. : practices without 
solidity) are of doubtfol effect. Thos, either 


| they produce or they do not produce the resolt 


[which wasin view); and [in every case] their 
power is limited to the present life. The 
practice of the law on the contrary is not limit- 
ed to time. Ifitdoes not produce the result 
intended—the earthly result, it assures for the 
other world an infinite harvest of merit; bat if 
it produces that result [K.: immediately per- 
ceivable in this world ?] then it has a double 
efficacy. In thia world [we obtain] that result, 
and in the other world is prepared a harvest 
of infinite merit, [all] thanks to the practice 
of religion). (To be continued.) 


™ For tah ; tad mashgalarh. 
_™ C. has *tateta d4; tho facsimile B. appears to present 
the additional marke which wocorant $05 te is sending, Bet 
stig Sarena Br Head tafeta, i. «, tatra etad, 

A ail tdsetam. 

™ For svogdrddhf 
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MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

8 Crow Laxcuace.—There is among European 
children born in India a quasi-secret dialect called 
the “Crow Language,” which consists in dividing 
the vowel sound of each syllable bys “p.” For 
example: How do you do?” would in Crow 
language be pronounced How-p-mo do-p-o you-p-ow 
do-p-o? ond “ Quite well” os Qui-p-ife we-p-ell. I 
have hitherto regarded it merely asa childish trick 
of speech, and was therefore much astonished and 
amused to find the following sentence in a paper 
“ On the Non-Aryan Languages of India,” by E. L. 
Brandreth, Esq. (Journal E. A. §., N. 5., vol. X, 
p. 8):—" Kolarian Grammar apparently recognizes 
none of the root changes of the Dravidian, but 
derivative forms are not always indicated by affixed 





particles only, but occasionally by infixes—thos in 
Santilia noun may be formed by infixing 4, p, or 
nu with the same vowel as that of the root; for 
instance: ra-pa-j,a collection of kings, from raj, 
a king, u-neu-i, immersion, from em to bathe. 
The reciprocal active voice is formed in a similar 
together, from dul, to strike.” 

Can the interjected p of the so-called “Crow 
language’ have been borrowed as a disguise to 
ordinary English from any of the Indian lan- 
guages? Do any of the Indian peoplea use 
“secret” languages formed in this manner ? 

A. M. Fenovsox, Jn. 
44h March 1581. 





ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 


The Journal Asiatique, Oct.—Déc. 1850, contains 
the continuation of M. Senart’s study of the 
Piyadasi inscriptions from the sixth to the 
twelfth edict inclusive. Tho last two of these are 
not found at Dhauli and Jaugada, and of the 
twelfth only afew lettera are preserved in the 
Kapor-di-giri version. 

M. CL. Huart follows with a paper on Ottoman 
Bibliography, containing a list of the books, in 
Turkish, Arabic and Persian, printed at Constanti-. 
nople in A. H, 1294-1296 (A.D. 1877-79). 

M. Leon Rodet has o paper on the correct 
meaning of the Numeral Notation devised by 
Aryabhata. The principle of thia notation is 
expreased in the mnemonical 4loka,— 
Varga-akshardni varge, ‘varge ‘varga-akshardut. 

Kit t-m-au-yah | 
Kha-dvi-navake evard nava, varge ‘varge arc. 
anfya-varge vd || 

M. Rodet corrects Kha-dvinavake into khadpi- 
novekom, and explains the whole thus: ‘Tho 
consonants classified are used to express, and 
take for their numerical values the order which 
they hold in the alphabet,’ thas, m=], W=2,. . 

F-5,.. 2=10, Z=11,.. q=20,7=21,. .-- 
#=25. “The unclassed consonants are used for 
tens"; but as we have already 3 = 10. 7= 20, 4 
must bo 30, which the author expresses when 
he says; "-m-au yas, y= am =54+25 30; and 
we continue making Ts Mees .7=70,T= 50, 
F=f = 100. 

“The nine vowels give birth to nine couples 
of zeros added tothe numbers expressed by the 
consonants.” 

The vowels are—a, 1, 1, ff, ¢, at, OF au,—the long 
not being distinguished from the short; and these 


vowels attached tothe consonants multiply them:— | 





i by 100; gi stands for 500, chi = 600, . . mi= 2500, 
yi~3000, do, | 

w by 10,000: ghu=40,000, chin =70,000 .. . . 
ru = 400,000, &e. 

r by 1,000,000: tr= 16,000,000. . . pr = 21,000,000 
ce 


And they are added, Aryabhnta says: varge, 
avargé, nava-antyavarge vd,—"To the verge and 


| tothe avarga (to units and tens, separafely) or to 


a group terminated by a carga.” Thus 43 may 
be written 1 or 7; 4300 may be written FIT = gi 
+ ri, or (9; 490,000 as TF or J, kc. It is to be 
noted that aia the maltiplier by 100°=1; and 
thos au=100°=10"; however as the. numeral 
lettera permit us to write numbers of two figures 
we have, in fact, by means of the consonanta and 
au, the numbers up to eighteen figures and oa h 
= 100, = 100 x 100"= 10", 
tables thus,— 
Yuga-Revi-bhagands khya-ghr ; Sadi chayagiyinu- 
éuchhlr; ku nidibunlkhsbr prdk; 
Seni dutvighva; Garu khrichyubha; Kuja bhad- 
lijhnukhr ; Bhrigu-Badho daurd. 
Chandrocheha jrashkhidha; Budha sugedsithrna; 
Bhrigu jsahobikhuchbr éeshdrkds; 
Buphinacha pla-vilomd, budhdimy-ajdri 
“In a Fuga the number of sidereal revolutions 
of the Sun is 4,320,000; of the Moon, 57,753,346 ; 









of the earth, 1,582,217,500; of Saturn, 146,564 ; of 


Jupiter, 364,224; of Mars, 2,296,824; of Venus 
and Mercury, the same a4 the San; of the Moon's 


| apogee, 489,219; Mercury's, 17,937,020 ; of Venus, 


7,022,383; and of the Moon's node, 239,236, 
But it is only in the tables in his first chapter 
that Aryabhota has used this notation. M. Rodet 
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fo: 


1000 A.D. jin dating his commentary on the Brihaf | 


Samhita of Varihamihira ( + 585) uses the 
xymbolic expression: vasv-ashta-aghta-mite édhe,— 
“in the Saka year having for its measure 638." 
On o similar occasion Aryabhata wishing to tell us 
he was 23 years old in the year 3600 of the Kaliyaga, 
uses the expression shashty-abddndm shashtie for 
3600, and try-adhikd vindatir-abdda for 26. 

Aryabhata then quite understood the value of 
the position (sthdna) of the figures and the use 
of zero which he calls Aha. M. Rodet then pro- 
ceeds to compare the system of numeration found 
in the early inscriptions and Valabhi plates 
with that aged in the Rhind's hieratio papyrus 

M. Feer has o Bauddha essay on becoming s 
Buddhas, being on explication of the Avaddna- 
Satake and Karma-Sataka, 

M. Imbault-Huart contributes miscellaneous 
notes on Chinese matters and translations of short 


sayings; and the volume is concluded by several | 


book notices, the firat being a pretty lengthy review 
of Darmesteter’s Vendidad by ©. de Harlez. 

The Journal Asiatiqua for January 1881 con- 
tains only two atticles,—the first, by M. Cl. Haart, 


rther notes in proof that Bhatta-Utpala (cir. | is om the poetess Padhl, who holds a prominent 


placo in the Book of Songs of Abu'l-Faraj el- 
Isfahini. She was originally of Yemima, a pro- 
vince of Central Arabia, bat found her way to 
Bagdad, where by her vivacity and talents she 
became courted by the friends of the Khalif and 
especially by Saeid bon Hamid, a writer and poet 
at the court, Many specimens are given of her 


verges on particular occasions, with notices throw- 


ing much light on the social life of the times. She 
died in obscurity in A. H. 260 (A. D. 873-874). 

The second paper is a continuation of M. J. 
Halévy's Essny on the Himyaritic inscriptions 
from Safa. These inscriptions are short memorial 
ones, and contain very little, if any, information 
that can be used for historical purposes, but are 
only of interest philologically. 

To the Miscellanea M. M. Siouffi of Mosul con- 
tributes a translation from the Arabic of a notice 
of Yobalaha I1l, Patriarch of the Neatorians, 
1282-1918 A.D. Under the patriarchate were 
twenty-seven archbishops, extending over a very 
large area in the east from Jerosslem to Kashgar, 
India, and Chios, each with from six to twelve 
bishops subordinate to him. 


BOOK NOTICES, 


Tho Hisrony of Inpra from the earlicet ages. By J. 
ecg Oe a 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler has completed his fourth 

volume by now publishing pages 321 to 600,— 

chiefly devoted to the reign of Aurangzeb, which, 

he tella us, “ia not generally familiar to English 
readers.” But thongh we might expect, after this 
statement, that he was about to enlighten us with 
the froite of freah reasearch, wo find nota word of 
additional information that is correct. He indeed 
states that “the consequences” of Aurangeeb’s 
edict forbidding any one to write the record of hia 
times “ has been that the materials furnished by 

Muhammadan writers for dealing with the reign 

of Aurangzeb are meagre and unsatisfactory, Mr. 

Wheeler, not being oble to read any of the Persian 

histories himself, might at least have consulted 

Killiot’s Bibliographical [udex, Morley's Catalogue, 

or Dr. N. Lees's valusble paper on Materials for 

the History of India, before he made such a state- 
ment. Elliot enumerates no less than fifteen 
special works on.this reign alone, and several of 
thease are works of no emall merit or extent, some 
of which are easily accessible, being published in 
the Bibliotheca Indica. This would not have suited 

Mr. Wheeler’a method however; Catron’a History 

of the Mogul Dynasty (London, 1826; 924 "pp. 8ro) 

and History of the Reign of Awrangsebe, founded on 
the memoira of Manouchi a Venetian physician,— 


volumes neither rare nor of much historical valoe, 
but the first being in English, and the second in 
French, and we sappose translated for our author, 
are his principal authorities. In the third of the 
four chapters in this part, the reader is treated to 
condensed abstracts of the works of the principal 
European travellers in India in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, from ‘Terry to Caraten Niebubr—whose 
Christian name Mr. Wheeler has found a new 
spelling for. But whilst the anthor affects o 
certain degree of accuracy and tells us on the first 
page that “the name of ‘Anrungzeb’ has been 
altered to ‘Aurangzeb’ and that of ‘Rajpoot" to 
‘Rajpat’," he is not alike precise everywhere, 
hence such names ag “Garsopa,” “ Venk-tapa 
Naik,” and “Onore,” whichare nof in accordance 
with “modern orthography.” Geography is as 
little a matter of precision as orthography: hence 
‘Garaopa’ is ‘three leagues south of Onore'— 
instead of east; “the Raj of Kanara extended 
from Onore to Mangalore, and included the Raj of 
Karnata”; and “Kalyan in the Dekhan” where 
Vijala Raja reigned “is now a railway station to 
tho eastward of Bombay"! 

The English reader who desires a more trust- 
worthy account than Mr. Wheeler's will still use 
Elphinstone's valuable History, and supplement it 
from Dow's or Dowson's and Elliot's. We are 
surprised that so unscholarly and inaccurate a 
writer finds pabliahers for his works. 


Jour, 1881.) 
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SANSERIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. 0. 6. M.E.A.3. 
(Continued Jrom p. 17L) 


No. CXYVI, 

| present inscription is from a stone-tablet 
A. lying near a small ruined Jain temple in 
the fort at Dambal, in the Gadag Taluka of the 
Dhirwid District. A transcription is given in 
the Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. L., p. 356; but my 
text is edited from an ink-impression made by 
Mr. H. Cousens, of the Government Archeo- 

logical Survey. 

The emblems at the top of the stone are,—in 
the centre, a female figure, evidently the Tara 
or Taridévi of the inscription, seated in a 
shrine, and facing full front, and holding in her 
left hand a water-lily just expanding, and in 
her right hand something which I cannot 
identify from the drawing; on her right hand, 


acow and calf, with the sun above them; and | 


on her left hand, a standing figure with his 
hands joined and held to his face in the act of 
salutation, the flower of an eight-leaved water- 
lily in front of his hands, two lamp-stands, 
with burning flames, behind him, and the moon 
above him. The body of the inscription, which 
is in the Old-Canarese language and in finely 
engraved and excellently preserved characters 
of the period to which it refers itself, covers 


a space of about 3/1" high by 2'1" broad. Bat 


there are also two long lines of writing, in the 
same characters and containing three verses in 
the Sanskrit language, round the top of the 
tabiet. 

The body of the inscription is of the time of 
the WestenC halnokyakingTribhuvana 
malla or Vikramaditya VI.; and it is 





year of the Chalukya-Vikramavarsha established 
by him and dating from the commencement 


of his reign,’ i.e, in Saka 1017 (a. p. 1095-6). 


It gives us the name of one of his queens, 
Lakshmadévti, who at this time was 
governing the district called the Eighteen 
Agrahdras ani the city of DharmApnra, 
She is called hero the piriy-arasi, or ‘senior 
queen’; but this title, corresponding to the 
Sanskrit agra-mahishi, was borne also by one 
or two others of his consorte. The Eighteen 
Agrahdras appear to have been a group of 
towns soniewhore in the north of Maisiir or in 
the south of the Dharwid District ; but I think 
that they have not yet been actually identified. 
Dharmipura, or, as it is also called in this 
inscription, Dharmavolal, meaning, im 
either form, ‘the city of religion’, ia evidently 


| religion, this inscription is of interest as record- 


ing the existence at Dambal of a whéra or 
temple of Buddha, which had been built by the 
sixteen Seffis® of that place, and of another 
vihdra of Taridéyi, which had been built by the 
Setti Satmgavayya of Lokkigupdi or the modern 
Lakkundi. The object of the inscription is to 
record certain grants to these two wikdras. It 
is worthy of note that these Setfis, who built and 
endowed. a Banddha vildra, and who were 


| therefore Jains, belonged to the Vira-Balaija’ 


sect, or the class of merchants and traders, by 
which principally the Liigiyat religion of 
Basava was subsequently adopted. 






[*] Namé Boddhiya ||®  Hoari-kari- éikhi-phani-tasknra-nigala-jal-drpnava-shi(pi)sdcha- 
bhaya-sa(éa)mani(ui) ea(éa)si(6i)-kirana-kanti-— ¢ 

[*] dharini bhagavati Tiré namas-tubhyam ||* ‘Yi jiiin-irppava-mamthanit=samudita 
Praji=tti yi kothyaté ya Buddhasya 

[*] vibhiti-da tri-bbuvand bidhi-svarfip’ pari ya EN ts ame Tathigatasya 


vasnti hphittva® chindri 


kali 


[*] Tack bhava-tipa-dabkha-sa(éa)mant — pritsi($i)shta(sta) Men ren boon \\* Svasti 


Soo Vol. VILL, p. 187. 


8 Seti, or felt, is ion of the Sanskpit #rfahthin, 
ic peet omaboaht fhe kan'l or chief of cor pay follow- 


ing the eame trade ; the president or forunan of a guild or 
© y Other forms, in inscriptions, are Balad jw, Banaitje, and 


Samastabhuvaniéraya érl-pri(pri)thvivallabha 


There is still a divimon of the Santis whh te 


is what was intended. 
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f*) rij-ddhirdja paramésvarati paramabhattirakam Satyiéraya-kula-tilakam 
Chaloky-dbharanam érimat-Tribhuva- 
[*] namalladéyara vijaya-rijyam=nttardttar- a A a a a ea 
irkka-tiram baram ~-salluttam-ire 
EM 4 sek Asnrsaia paca kalilo Uljudefesohis lo -phala-bhéga-bhigini dvitiya- 
Lakshmi-samine  pariviira-ni- 
[*] dhane dina-chintimani samast-intahpora-mokhamandani érimat~ 
[T*]ribhuvanamalladéva-viéila-vaksha[h® jsthala-niva- 
[*] siniyar-appa érimat piriy-arasi Lakshmidéviyarn Padinemt 
Dharmmiépuramuman=ildo sukha-sath- 
(**] kathi-vinddadim rijyam-geyyuttam-ire ||* Svasty=Anéka-guna-gan-ilamkri(kri)ta-satya- 
éauchi(chiira® }-chiruchiritra-naya-vine(na)- 
[“'] ya-dila-sathpannarom vibudha-prasannarum déva-brihmans-pidddaka-pavitrarom  sujan- 
tika-mitraram sisht-éshta-jan-iidbira- 
[*j rum ékimga-virarom  anéka-ratna-mandali-ratna-mandanarom gins eins penrgioos 
nindi-dési{(élya)-samuddharanarom Sarasvati-karopa-ko- 
i") ndalibharanarum sii(4i)p-iinugraha-samarttharaomh | samasta-dharmma-pordévri(vri)ddhi- 
kara-kri(kri)tirttharum sa(éa)ranigata-vajra-pamja- 
[(*] rarum vairi-dikkumjararom grima-nim-dttamar=(rom) =vvai( vai )éya-kula-kamala- 
divikararum satya-ratnikararom chatussamaya-samuddha- 
["*] ranarom érimaj-Jagadékamalladéva-prasid-isidita-chchhatra-chimara-s4(éi)san-idi-mahim- 
dnnatar-appa Srimad-Dharmma- 
("*) volala padinarnvaru(var=) sse(=sse)ttigaly mahinagaramut(mn)m-irddo tamma 
midisida banddha-vihirakke Sri-Lokkigundiya va- 
er) east iy trates een Sathgavayya-settiyaru miidisida © Sri-bhagavati © Aryya- 
aridévi-vihirt-pratibaddhav=igi Svasti Sri- 
[“*] eduanetanaseaik. 19neya Yuva-samvatsarada Migha-sn(éu)ddha-pamchami 
Adityavirad-amdo uttariiyana- 
("*) samkrinti-vya"tipitad-amda drimat-Tarddévigam | SBuddhadéyarigam * piijd-satkirakkam 
gandha-pulypa-dhiipa-dipa-milllya(lya)-naivédy-Adi- 
(*) kafkka*}m  pijirigam alliya bhikshugalge gras-Achchhidanalkarh nave-karmm- 
adikakkam idriti midalu Ponnakurnvada po 
|") -omdu mattare téttamomam sarbba(rvva)jnamaésya(sya)v=igi varsha-prati arovapai 
mira gadyinn ponnam tetta sukhadal-umb-ant-i- 
["] gi kottarw “[\/*) Int-i dharmmamam sva-dharmmadim pratipilisuyarn C|*) f 
dharmmamam pratipalisidavargge Hiinarasi Kurnukshé- 
|") tra Prayage Argghyatirttham modal-igi punya-kshétramgalolu siisira kavileya kéduih 
kolagumam ponnu-be- 
["] Iiyalom kattisi sadsirbba(rvva)r=chehaturvvéda-piragar-appa brihmapargge afiryya- 
grahanad-amdu dinam-goita phalam=akku [ | *] | | 
["] i dharmmaman- upekshisiy=alidavargge int-i punya-tirtthamgalolu sisira kavile- 
yumam sisira’ chaturvvéda-pira- 
["*] gar=appa brihmanaran-alida pamchamahiipitakan(m)=akka ({/* Synasti Samasta- 
bhavana-vikbyita-patchasa(éa)ta-vira-si(éi)en- 
["') na-labdh-dinéka-guoa- gan- flamkri(k ri)ta- satya- éaucha{ chira® - chiirochiritra- naya- vinaya- 
vyiinn Vira-Balatnja-dharmma-pratipilana 
[™] visu(sa)ddha-guddadhvaja- virijamin=intioa-sihasa-vira-lakshmi(kshm!)- -lingita-vaksha[h*)- 
sthala bhuvana-parikram-innata Viisodé- 
[**] va-Kbaodali-mila-bhadra-vainé-ddbhavarath Bhagavatidévi-labdha-vara-pragidam=-ige 
erway tose Baits Ach by | haat gt 














: Boans other letter, probably: tf was cogtaved here, sad then was corrected into rya. 
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f°] pattanam uth chaushashti-ydgu-pithamum ohstun aa mk Srilien’ = p - ie( 

["] & D bee cee putta(tte) yar Kri(kxijteyageliit) Tei pran 

= “pam saiyagam modal-ige Brabini(hma)-Vishno-Mahéévarara marnthedithde 

ze Ras: _Balathja-dharmma-bya(vya) vahira-varttana-praya- re; 
seman arenes tie! b(n ena ly anne 
| | Inara varum 

cs") apie een awh irakkath Sri-Lokkigundiya  Satngavayyu- 

‘*] rmmay=igi médisida Sri-bhagavati Aryy Tiridévigats  samasta-pitj-artthay=dg; 
temkanim banda pasutibeyals ao Si | tapi 3 

["*] ga tetika pépa kisata binige malave pasumbege bile vasa’ PS ere DEI 

| i-chamdr-irkka-sthiyi varam ndev-ant-igi kite. a 

[**] ttarst peor eersiew te ee rerene Bipirasi  Kurukshétra  Prayage 

hyatirtthadaly sisira kavileya ‘ 

(“| kéduth kolagamam  snovarnnadalu knitisi sahara chaturvyéda-piracar=a 
bribmanarige sfiryya-grahane- demesne 4j San asa = 

["] alu dnam-gotta phalam=akku [|*] i dharmmamaneupékshisi kidisidatvad 

[*") Figen fa eee chindilam same(ma)ya-babirarn a a 

JJgam gulalu panam-gomdava pamchamahipitakan-akkno j* _ ubhir<vyasudha 
oe datti rijabhis=Sagar-ddibhih i Sesegip tN sa 

“] yasya yasya yadi bhimi{h*] tasya tasya tada phalarh Siminyd<yath 

Beh eracanpaetie ber. nri(=nr})p ph “yal terse rec 

“1 I pilaniyd bhavadbhis=sarbbi(rvvA)n=etin=bhi i(vi)oah=partthivémdraln® bhtied 

oie ee ae i ae des ieee 
parn-dati ¥i yO harétifta) vasundharalm®’ shashti-ryva(va)rsha- 

[“*] Sval raeTN gS vishthayam jiyaté krimi{h*] || a es 

valpa-miltram pradisyanti jy dinam Baddha-si(éi)jsané  aéiti*® pa-sahasriini 

a mahibhigé mahidhani[h*] | mae year . 

[“] Yatra yatr=épapadyanté nityath dinach smaranti ti dyaih mabiphala hy=é 
gambhiri Buddha-dakshini (|!) 

[“) Kritam cha yan=maya ponyam karshyé(rishyé) yech=cha kimchana téna mi 
jagataé-ch=isya padatn siddhya(dhya)ta saugatath | | | 

-_ | The verses round the top of the stone. 

["] Asarbba(rvva)-bhivéna yadri(drijchchhe(chchha)yé vA parinuvri(yri)ttya vichikiten ya 
va yé tvin=-namasynin(syam)ti Munindra-bhadrath (8 shydimmarin® aatnipa- 
dam=apna['va® }nti ll Sarbbé(rvvd) Satviis-sarbbe(rvvé) prana(h®] sarbbé(rvvé) 
a lend. at am 

ery pa iL r Sanpadtigt ate 

[*"] vMiaa(thah)-partthiva-rabnishi(pi})ga-pavane-prakhyita-bhity-Alen}i(la)-priga-trina-vidhi- 
na-lal dha-karnya-vyipira-chint-iturd prodyat-tashka(ska)r-sindhu-sindhura-hari- 
Soe aaa Tira — tdrnna-vitirnga-vasbohhita-phala payit=sadi 








Translation. like that of the rays of the moon! May that 

Reverence to Boddha! Reverence to thee, | Tard always bless you, who allays the misery 
O holy Tira,’ who dost allay the fear of lions | of the affliction of existence ; who sprang fhom 
and ¢lephants and fire and hooded snakes and | the churning of the ocean of knowledge ; who 
thieves and fettera and water and the ocean | is called Prajii;" who is the giver of the 


and demons, and who dost bear a splendour | power of Buddha: who is the supreme form of 





=— — =— 5 


* Se. vadedw, for ome. * Some correction is needed here. 1 can unly suggest 


" "Thin letter, da, wae at firet omitted hon inserted | thst debertih was intended, 
Ret Eco seat abomabt first and thes “ One of the Juin sal tis, or ‘ female evergiss.’ 


* The metre is wrong here. ™ Wisdom,—the aif of the Adi-Boddhs 





a , = eb , 





: 
7 
pia bb ae } 
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perfect wisdom in the three worlds; and who 
dwells in the heart of Tathigata,’* just aa the 
full digit of the moon dwells in the sky! 

(L. 4.)—Hail! While the victorious reign of 
the glorious Tribhuvan amalladéva,— 
the asylum of the universe ; the favourite of the 
world; the great king; the supreme king ; the 
supreme lord; the most worshipfal one; the 
glory of the family of Satyisraya ; the ornament 
of the Chalukyas—was continuing with 
perpetual increase, so ns to endore as long as the 
moon and sun and stars might last -— 

(L. 7.)—Hail! And while the glorious chief 
queen Lakshmidévi,—who shared the 
enjoyment of the thousand resulta of unceasing 
and supreme good fortune and prosperity ; who 
was like a second (goddess) Lakshmi; who was 
the treasure-house of her retinue; who was a very 
philosopher's stone in charity; who was the 
chief ornament of all the women's apartments; 
and who dwelt upon the mighty breast of the 
glorious Tribhuvanam alladéva,—was 
governing the Eighteen Agrahdras and the city 
of Dharmipura, and was ruling with the delight 
of pleasing conversations :— 

(L. 10.)—Hail! The sixteen Setfis of the 
glorious (city of ) Dharma volal,—who were 
endowed with trath and purificatory observances 


and pleasing conduct and morality and modesty | 
and good character, adorned by innumerable | 
"(support of the) Piijéri, to provide food and clothes 


good qualities; who were kindly disposed to 
lvarned men; who were purified by the water 
(which had been sanctified by the washing) of the 
feet of gods and Brihmans ; who were the chief 
friends of good people; who were the supporters 
of excellent people and friends ; who were brave 
even by themselves; who were the jewelled 
ornaments of many assemblages of jewels; who 
were bold in war; who were the supporters of 
the people of many countries; who were the ear- 
rings of the enra of (the goddess) Saraswati; 
who were capable of conferring favours m 
retorn for curses; who were successfnl in in- 





creasing all religion; who were a very cage of | 


thunderbolts to those who took refuge with 
them ; who were very elephants of the regions 
to their enemies; who were of the highest rank 


by the villages (of their birth) and by their 


names (f); who were the suns of the white 


1) A Boddba or Jina. | 

19 ‘The Western Chilokys king Jayasibha ITT. 

1¢ Pyovohdrin is ‘one whose occupatihn or trade is (a0 
end so).' The meaning of vadda bas not been settled yet, 








) 
waterlilies of the caste of Vaisyas; who were 
jewel-mines of trath; who were the sustainers 


of the four observances; and who were ennobled 


by the greatrfess of the umbrellas and the 


chanris and the charters that they had acquired 


 throngh the favour of the glorious J agad €ka- 


malladdéva,'"—constituting the large (assem- 
bly of the) town, gave, to the Bauddha wihdra 
which they themselves had caused to be made, 
and in connection with the large wihdra of 
the holy Sri-Arya-Taridévi which the Setti 
Sathgavayya, the vadda-vyavahdri** of (the city 


of) SriLokkigundi had caused to be 


made :— 

(L. 17.)—Hail! At the time of the sun's com- 
mencement of his progress to the north, on 
Sunday the fifth day of the bright fortnight of 
(the month) Magha of the Yuva eaivatsara, 
which was the nineteenth year of the Sri-Chi- 
lukya-Vikramavarsha :— 

(L. 19.) —To (the goddess) the holy Taradévi, 


| and tothe god Buddha, one mattar of garden- 


land, as a sarvanamasya grant, in the field of 
Ponnakuruva to the east of the village, and one 
aruvana'* and three gadyanas of gold every 
year, to be levied as a tax and enjoyedin happi- 
ness, for the proper performance of the wor- 
ship, for the purpose of providing perfumes and 
flowers and incense and lamps and garlands and 
the perpetual oblation and other things, for the 


for the religious mendicants of that place, and 
(to pay) for restorations. 

(L, 22.)}—They shall preserve this act of reli- 
gion according to their own religion! May those 
who preserve this act of religion obtain the re- 
ward of fashioning the horns ‘and hoofs of 
thonsand tawny-coloured cows from gold and 
silver, and giving them at the time of an eclipse 
of the sun to a thousand Brihmana, well versed 
in the four Védas, at TBanirasi and Karukshé- 
tra and Prayiiga and-Arghyatirtha and other 
holy places! May those who neglect and destroy 
this act of religion incor the guilt of the five 
great sins of having slain a thousand tawny- 
coloured cows or a thousand Brihmans, well 
versed in the four Vidas, at those same holy 
tirthas | 

(L. 26.) —Hail! Tothevihdraof Buddha which 





fp nag pameterea, bat pg vatfa, ‘the difference 


in the ox ae | F 
i. motieg-chae a“ Bo, tadda-wyowshdri means 
soft a kona or pana. 





‘ 
: 


Jctt, noes 
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was caused to is built by the sixteen (Seetis) of | 


(the city of) Dharmavolal, constituting 
the large (assembly of the) town, and being the 
assembly of people living in many countries on 
both sides of it—who were endowed with truth 
and purificatory observances and pleasing con- 
duct and morality and modesty, adorned by inna- 


merable good qualities acquired by five-hundred — 


strict edicts celebrated over the whole world; 
who were the protectors of the Vira-Balaiija reli- 


gion; who were decorated with the pure banner | 


ofa hill ;* whose breasts were embraced by the 
goddess of perfect impetuosity and bravery ; 
who were ennobled by their prowess throughout 
the world; who were born inthe original and aus- 
picious Khandali varia, (tie lineage) of Vasudeva; 
who, having acquired the excellent favour of the 
goddess Bhagavati, constituted thirty-two sea- 
side towns (7), and eighteen cities, and sixty- 
four seats of the Yéga, and colleges of the four 
points of the compass ; who were born to those 
who belonged to many different countries ; who 
were energetic in disseminating the practice of 
the Balatija religion which included the Kritayuga 
and the Trétaynga and the Dviparaynga and the 
Kaliynga and sprang from the churning of (ihe 
religions of the gods) Brahmi and Vishnu and 
Mahtévara; and who were the lords of Ayvole, 
which is the best of cities,--and to (ihe vihdra 
of) the holy Sri-Arya-Tiriddvi which had 
been caused to be built, as an act of religion for 
the people of all countries, by the Sefft Samga- 


vayya of Sri-Lokkigundi,—to these two esta- | 
blishments, there was given, to be continued as 


long as the moon and sun might last, a pdga’’ on 
(each) bag coming from the south, and one béle 





i. 36.)—May those who preserve this act 
of religion obtain the reward of fashioning the 
horns and hoofs of a thousand tawny-coloured 
cows from gold and giving them at the time 
of an eclipse of the sun toa thousand Brahmans, 
well versed in the four Vides, at Binirasi, and 
Kurakshétra, and Prayiga, and Arghyatirtha! 
May he who neglecta and destroys this act of 
religion,—(whetler he be) an ass of the Pe a or 
a Chindala, or an outcaste, ora Balatjiga, . 

. . 2 —ineur the guilt of the five great sins! 

(L. 39.}—Land has been given by many kings, 
commencing with Sagara; he, who for the time 
being possesses land, enjoys the fruits of it! 
“This general bridge of piety of kings should 
at all times be preserved by you,"—thus doves 
Rimabhadra again and again make his request 
toall future princes! He is born for the duration 
of sixty thousand years os 8 worm in ordare, 
who takes away land that has been given, 
whether by himself or by another! Those who 
may give even o small gift in a charter of 
Buddha, they shall have great enjoyment and 
shall be very rich for eighty thousand ages! 


| Wheresoever they find a perpetual gift, there 


they remember it; thus thiols offering 57 Badine 
brings great reward! Whatever : 


acquire,—by that may the condition of myself 
and of this world be perfected ag a condition 
of the Sugata religion ! 

The verses round the top of the stone. 

(Lu. 46.)—Those who do reverence tothee, who 
are propitions to repens Ye though it be) 
with imperfect faith, or spas ally, or from 
imitation of others, or woes mistake,— 
obtain the good fortune of becoming Sambaras.™* 
May all sentient beings, and all (who Aave) 





Translation. 

The Jivilays of the town (7), which wna cansed to be 
sear ihe vente af) teeters Uh, he toaded by the Batts 
Bidignsiiti who was the gudda of Sri-Kumudachandra- 

[the priest) of (fhe god) Srl-PArive- 
nithndees, 


the Sri-M 
Sialetnet here guife canoot sooan''s MD; nad 
ene ane “a disciple, , or adberent.” 
 Pilge or haga, a quarter of a pana or hana. 


ot manning of Masha, bigiee or perkoge Mplpe, end 


malaove, are not 


* The meaning of gélain ponam-gorhdom ia not 


™ i, Boddhaa. 
™ Seo note 9above, Sambara or Sambars is the mame 
of one of the Jain drhats of the fotare period. 
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souls, and all who are mere existing beings,— 
verily may all of them be happy, andall be free 
from illness! May (the goddess) Tiri,—who is 
anxiously busied with her exercise of tender- 
ness entailed by preserving (persons possessed 
ef) souls who are distressed by the notorions 


fear of water and kings and volumes of fire 
and wind; who takes away the dread of bold 
thieves and oceans and elephants and lions 
and snakes,’ &e.; and who quickly confers 
the rewards that are desired,—always preserve 
Samgama !** 





A FOLKLORE PARALLEL. 
BY PROF. C. H. TAWXEY, M.A., CALCUTTA, 


Professor Nilmani Mukhopadhyiya, M.A., of 
the Presidency College, Calcutta, has, in a Sang- 


knit Chrestomathy, recently published by him, | 


given two tales from the Kathdkoda, ‘a collection 


of stories, written by Jaina authors in a propa-_ 
gandist spirit,” the MS. of which was lent to— 


him by Baba Umeéa Chandra Gupta, the 
Librarian of the Sanskrit College. One of 
these tales, entitled by him in his translation 
“A Story of Tenderness to Animals,” contains 
& remarkable parallel to an incident in the 
story of “ Rich Peter the Pedlar” in Dasent’s 
Norse Tales. The incident in the Jama story 
runs as follows:— 

A merchant named Sigarapota, of the town 
of Rajagriha, hears it prophesied that a young 
beggar, named Dimanunaka, would inherit all his 
property. Accordingly he makes Dimannaka 
over toa Chandila to be killed. The Chandila, 
instead of killing him, ents off his little finger, 
and Dimannoka, having thus escaped death, is 


adopted by Sigarapota’s cowherd. In course | 


of time the merchant Sigarapota comes to in- 
spect his farm, and recognizes Dimannaka, 
In order to-ensure his being put out of the way, 
he sends him with a letter to his son Samudra- 
datta. But when Dimannaka reaches the out- 
skirts of the town of Rajagriha, he feels fatigued 
and falls asleep in » temple, 

Meanwhile thedanghter of that very merchant, 


named Vishi, came to the temple to worship the | 


divinity. “She beheld Dimannaka with the 
large eyes and the broad chest.” Her father’s 
handwriting then canght her eye, and she 
proceeded to read the letter. In it she found the 
following distich : 

Before this man has washed his feet, do thou 
with speed 

Give him poison (visham) and free my heart 
from anxiety. 

= a pe | 3 
64, the Bai Bagurange’ or te eye ie 

* Sdhityoparichaya, Part I, an Introduction to Sanakyit 








The lady immediately concluded that she 
herself (Vishd) was to be given to the handsome 
youth, and that her father had in his hurry 
made a slight mistake in orthography. She 
accordingly, by the help of some aijana, makes 
the necessary correction and replaces the letter, 
Samudradatta carries ont his father’s orders, 
and Sagarapota returns to Rajagriha to find the 
hated Dimannaks’ married to his daughter 
Visha. 

In the Norse story Peter the Rich Pedlar 
corresponds to the merchant Sigarapota, and 
Ditmunnaka is represented by a miller's son. 
Peter the Pedlar hears from “the Stargazers™ 
that this miller's son is to marry his daughter. 
He accordingly buys him from his parents, pute 
him in a box, and throws him into the river. 
But the boy is found and adopted by a miller, 
who lives lower down the river. Peter finds 
this out from the Stargazers and procores the 
youth as his apprentice by giving the second 
miller six hundred dollars, 

“Then the two travelled abont far and wide, 
with their packs and wares, till they came to 
an inn, which lay by the edge of a great wood. 
From this Peter the Pedlar sent the lad home 
with a letter to his wife, for the way was not so 
long if you took the short cnt across the wood, 
and told him to tell her she was to be sure to do 
what was written in the letter as quickly as she 





could. But it was written in the letter that she 


was to have a great pile made then and there, fire 
it, and cast the miller's son intoit. If she didn’t 
do that, he'd burn her alive himself when ho 
came back. So the lad set off with the letter 
across the wood, and when evening came on, 
he reached a house far, far away in the wood, 
into which he went; but inside he found no 
one. In one of the rooms was a bed ready 
made, so he flung himself across it and fell 
reornpechve ol tart po greta really 


the som of & merchant who had died of the plague. 
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asleep. The letter he had stuck into his: hat- 
band, and the hat he pulled over his face. So 
when the robbers came back—for in that 
house twelve robbers had their abode—and 
saw the lad lying on the bed, they began to 


wonder who he conld be, and one of them took | 


the letter, and broke it open, and read it. 

“*Ho! Ho!" said he; ‘this comes from 
Peter the Pedlar, does it ?. Now we'll play him 
atrick. It would bea pity if the old niggard 
made an end of such a pretty lad.’ 

“So the robbers wrote another letter to Peter 
the Pedlar’s wife, and fastened it under his 
hat-band while he slept ; and in that they wrote, 
that, as soon as ever she got it, she was to make a 
wedding for her daughter and the miller’s boy, 
and give them horses and cattle and house- 


hold stoff, and set them up for themselves in | 
| their stead. 


the farm, which he had under the hill; and if 
he didn't find all this done, by the time he 
came back, she'd smart for it ;—thai was all. 
“Next day the robbers let the lad go, and 
when he came home and delivered the letter, 


A MUSALMAN LEGEND OF 


A LEGEND OF ERISHNAGIRI. 











he said he was ip-apek hee kindly from Peter 
the Pedlar, and to say that she was to carry out 
what was written in the letter as soon as ever 
she could,” 

_ This was accordingly done, to the no small 
dissatisfaction of Peter the Pedlar. 

The termination of the story of Damannaka 
resemmblea that of Phalabhiti in. the XXth 
Taranga of the Kathd Sdrit Sdyara, aml ita 
Enropean porallels, the tales of Fridolin, 
Fulgentina, &e. 

Sigarapota arranges a second time with the 
Chandila Khadgila, that he is to kill Daman- 


naka, whom he will send tothe temple of the 
 goildess of the city, Butas the bridezroon 


and 
bride are going to the temple of the goddess, 
Samndradatta the son of Sigarapota meets 
them, and insists on performing the worship in 
“Having taken the articles for 
offering, Samudradatta went off, and as he was 
entering the temple of the goddess, he was 
despatched by Khadvila who had gone there 
before.” 





KRISHNAGIRI IN SALEM. 


BY H. tae M.C.5., 3UB-COLLECTOR, SALEM, 





on by a faqir who levies feea from visitors. 
The legend is that one Akbar Pasha came from 
the north, encamping west of Krishnagiri, and 
besieged the fort which was defended by 
Krishoa Raja. The siege was prolonged for six 
months, daring which Akbar suffered heavy loss, 
and began to despair of success, for which he 
prayed to Allah, who appeared to him in a dream, 
and told him that in his camp were two religions 
men who were the only persons capable of leading 


a successful attack on the fort. Asa sign where- | 


by the troth of the dream would be demon- 
strated, Akbar was warned that o heavy storm 
would come, in which every tent would be level- 
led and every lightin camp extinguished except 
those belonging to the persons indicated. ihis 
accordingly came to pass, and after the storm 

two faqira, Sayyid Pasha and Sayyid Akbar, were 
found reading the Kordn in their tent by the 
light of a lamp. They undertook to lead the 
forlorn hope, and battle was given on a Friday, 
the deaders, at an early stage of the fight, both 
losing their heads. The headless trunks, how- 








é “ a ida aatier | ever, continued the fight, driving the enemy in 
nusalmans wi Seah Vareeieleas are w 


confasion before them, until they reached the 
summit, when the mother of Krishna Raja, seeing 
the portent, exclaimed, “What! do headless 
bodies fight ?"’ at which sound the trunks fell 
and were buried in the solid rock by supernatural 
agency. Tipu Sultan visited the spot, and 
granted a fajir which is now held by the fagir. 
The heads are buried below the hill, and when an 
epidemic breaks out, a collection of sugar is made 
from people of all castes and offered over the 
grave, which has never been covered by a proper 
tomb, as all who attempted to do so were warned 
in adream to desist from their attempts. Ina 
field just outside Krishnagiri is the tomb of 
Akbar Singh and Avan Singh, two famous Raj- 
puts reputed to hayo formerly been rulers of 
Krishnagiri. 

By a strange coincidence, in the nomber of 
the Indian Antiquary for June 1879 is given a 
translation, by Major J. W. Watson, Kithiiwid, 
of an old poem on the fall of Somanith, in 
which is embodied a myth closely following that 
above narrated in its main particulars. In it 


the place of Akbar Pasha is taken by Saltiin 
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Mahmud, Kunwar Pil represents Krishna Raja, 


and the city of Patan is Krishnagiri. The tale 
of the siege and storm and the pious Musalmans 
studying the Kordn by lamplight is given, but 
Jafar and Muzafar are read for Sayyid Pasha 
and Sayyid Akbar. The Somani#th myth is more 


merciful to its heroes than that of Krishnagiri 


as only one of them fell in the conflict, and the 
decapitation incident is absent, not unnaturally, 
as the idea of mutilation is abhorrent to a Musal- 
man. Two heroes named Hamir and Vegad 
fighting on the side of Kunwiir Pil may be 
the prototypes of Akbar and Avan Singh, 
while the faqir now at Krishnagiri may be 
indebted for his existence to the descendants 
of the Kalifah Abu-Bakr, who were nominated 
to the Kiziship of Pitan by Sultém Mahmnad. 
Whether the Krishnagiri myth is a case of clear 






pilfering, or whether history has repeated iteelf, 
is a question which must be left to experta to 
decide. It is not impossible that truth lies be- 
tween the two. Friday is a favourite day for 
fighting with Musalmans, and the tradition of 
Somanith may have been corrent at the time, 
and suggested to Akbar Pisha a way out of 
his difficulties, Storms are not unusual in the 
Barahmahal, nor is it anything extraordinary for 
Mnusalmans to read the Korén by night; that 
their tents should be left standing may be due 
to their being better tenta and better pitched 
than those of their neighbours, and the leaders 
of a forlorn hope stand a fair chance of losing 
their liveseven by decapitation. Some portentous 
vitality on tho part of the trunks may not need 
the miraculous to account for it, but has no doubt 





BUDDHIST PILGRIMS FROM CHINA TO INDIA: 
RY EEY. 8. BEAL, B.A. 
(Continued from p. 111.) 


The Nalanda temple built by Sri Sakriditya 
is four square like a city. There are four 
large gateways of three storeys each. Each 
storey is some 10 feet in height; the whole 
covered on the outside with tiles. 

Ouiside the western gate of the Great Hall 
of the temple is a large stipa and various 
Chaityas, each erected over different sacred 
vestiges, and adorned with every kind of pre- 
cions substance. 

The Superior is a very old man. The Karma- 
dana or Vihdiraswimi or Viharapdla is the 
chief officer after the Superior, and to him the 
utmost deference is paid. This is the only 


temple in which by Imperial order  water- | 


clock is kept to determine the mght time. 
The night is divided into three watches, during 
the first and last of which there are religious 
services; in the middle watch, as the priests may 
desire, they can watch or repose. The method 
in which this clock determines the time is fully 
described in the K’/i-kwet-ch'uen. 

The temple is called Sri N Alanda Vi- 
hara, after the name of Niginanda. 

The great temple opens to the west: go- 
ing about 20 paces from the gate there is a 





stipa about 100 feet high. This is where the | 
Lord of the world (Lokanitha) kept Wass 





* Bot hore Itaing is in error, 





(the season of the rains) for three months. 
The Sanskrit name is Milagandhakoti. 
Northwards, 50 paces, is a great stipa, even 
higher than the other; this was built by 
Baliditya,—very moch reverenced—in it is 
a figure of Buddha tarning the Wheel of the Law, 
5. W. isa little chaitya, about 10 feet high. 
This commemorates the place where the Brah- 
man with the bird in his hand asked questions. 
The Chinese expression Su-li-fau-to means just 
the same as this.’ 

To the west of the Milagandha Hall is the 
Toothbrush tree of Buddha, This is not the 
willow tree, 

On a raised space is the ground where Bnddha 
walked: it is about 2 cubits wide, 14 or 15 
long, and 2 high. There are lotus flowers 
carved out of the stone, a foot high, 14 or 15 
in number to denote hia steps, 

Going from the temple south to Raj a- 
gtiha is 30 i. The Vulture Peak and the 
Bamba Garden are close to this city. Going 
south-west to the Mahibédhiis seven stages (yo- 
| janas): the asme doe south to the “ Honoured 
Footprint." To Vaisall is 25 stages north, 
To the Deer Park 20 or so stages west, Kast 
to Tamralipti is 60 or 70 stages.* This is 
the place for embarking for China from Eastern 
SS 8 eee 


* Note by Oh. Ei, —A stage is oqual to » yojans. 
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India and close to the sea. There are about 


3,500 priests in the temple at Nilanda, which 


is supported by revenoes derived from land | 


(villages) given by a succession of kings to the 
EE 
Discovery of two Chinese Inscriptions 
ut Buddha Gayé. 

Here I make a digression from [I-tsing’s 
narrative to notice a recent discovery. Among 
the rubbish left round the temple at Buddha 
Gaya after the completion of the works under- 
taken there during 1878 and the following 
year at the expense of the Burmese Government, 
Mr. Beglar of the Archmological Survey found 
two stones bearing inscriptions in Chinese. 
From a letter attached toa robbing of the larger 
inscription, I gather that the stone was found 
under 12 feet of rabbish. 

The supposition that these inscriptions, or at 
least the longer one, might be in some way con- 
nected with Fa-hian, led me to think that it 
might be desirable to direct attention to the 
fact, that there are records in China of other 
pilgrims besides Fa-hian and Hiwen 
Thsang, who visited India during the early 
centuries of oar @ra, and that the notices we have 


of them, in the work of I-tsing, though not by — 


any means so minute or exact as those of the 
two just named, are yet interesting and in some 


respects usefal for the student. I purpose — 
therefore, after briefly alluding to the inscrip- | 


tions themselves, to continue the notices of the 


The first and shorter inscription* gives us the 
name of Chi-I, a priest of the Great Han 
country, presumably the writer of it. It 
states that Chi-I having first yowed to exhort 
or encourage thirty thousand men to prepare 
themselves by their conduct for a birth im 
heaven, to distribute in charity 30,000 books 


3 With reference 20 Jih-kwan mentioned i Lan 
{ante p. 110), it may be noted that the ee se the exact 


tion of Jayadéva of N 
hence Ges Learners, FEE 


Loerie tid 





travelled through India, and arrived at Ma ga- 
dha, where he gazed npon the Diamond throne 
and other sacred vestiges of hia religion. 
After this, in company with some other priests 
he further vowed to continue his travels throngh 
India, apparently for the same purpose. 
Amongst the Priests referred to, there are three 
named, the first K wei-Tséih, the second 
Chi-I, the third Ewang-F ung, 

Beyond this Iam unable to find any sense in 
the inscription. The forms of the characters 
may possibly be as ancient as the Han dynasty. 
But os the inscription has nothing to do with 
the figures of the seven mortal Buddhas, and 
the Bodhisattwa Maitreya sculptured above it, 
I am inclined to thmk that the figures must 
placed in situ, and possibly much of the inscrip- 
tion itself erased." 

The second inscription dates from the Tien- 
hi year of the reign of Chén Tsung of the 
Sung dynasty, i, ¢ 1022 a. p., and is to the 
effect that a priest H o-Y on wentto Boddha 
Gaya with a view to hepsi as 
of the place, and that whilst there, he carved 
stone pagoda with a sarmounting ofp Sal 
@ square base 30 paces to the north of the 
Bodhi Tree in honour of the 1,000 Buddhas. 
He would have also inseribed an entire Sitra 
if his fonds had been snfficient, but in place 
of that he lefi behind him the record before 
us, which is a hymn 3 in praise of (V/ddaam,) 
the three bodies of Boddha and the three 
thrones they oceupy. 

The three bodies are first the Nirmdnakdya 
(fa-shin), secondly the Sémbhigakdya (po-shin), 
and thirdly the Dharmakdya (fa-shin.) In 
relation to the first which represents the homan 








other,—eoven in each owe. There aan be 
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manifestation as Buddha, when its aim would 
be accomplished, Praising the third body, or 
the Dharmakdya, he says: “Co-extensive with 


the universe and inhabiting all time—with ex- | 


cellences as innumerable as the sand or grains of 
dust—it is beyond all haman character and 
transcending all hnoman language.” 

The three seats or thrones are, first, that at 
Gayi, which is the centre (navel) of the earth, 
springing from the depth of the golden cirele, 
on which all the Buddhas have overcome the 
armies of M ira, with their lion voice. 


The second is co-extensive with the three | 


worlds, reaching above the heavens—renewed 
ever after the destruction of the world. 

The third is without beginning or end—non- 
affected by time or circumstance, imperishable 
as the body (of the Law) itself. 

The inscription continues in the same landa- 
tory terms, and ends with the statement that in 
the year above named, viz., 4. Dp. 1022, two 
men called I-tsing and I-lin were sent from 


the Eastern Capital with a kashéya garment | 


in a golden case which they hung above the 


Bodhi Tree—and which fact is recorded aa | 


supplementary to the hymn of praise of Ho- 
Yan. 

These inscriptions are not of much value for 
any critical purposes, but are worth consideration 
becanse they shew the strength of the religious 
impulse that urged so many pilgrims from 
China to visit this sacred spot, and the sincerity 
of their belief in the virtue of their pilgrimage. 

[II. J-tsing and other Pilgrims by the 
Southern Sea route. 

Now to continne in brief outline our account 
of the Chinese visitors to India :— 

1. I-tsing (the author of the work from 
which we quote) left China towards the end of the 
year 671 a. p,, and sailing from Canton proceeded 
to the islands of the Southern Sea, that is the 
district about Java and Malaka, and after two 
years ’ sojourn in different parts of this neigh bour- 
hood, he arrived at Tamralipti in 679 a. p. 
He remained here five months, and afterwards 
following his companion went onto Nalanda, 
and thence proceeded to Buddha Gaya to 
Chen a a 


; Jal. eiret b> 
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adore the sacred vestiges of his religion. 
After this he returned to Fo-s hai (Sribbéja)," 
where he was able to draw up and entrust to 
his friend the account of what he had seen, and 
the information he had gleaned, respecting 
Buddhism. He returned to China in 699 4. D. 
2, I-tsing next’ refers to two priesta of 


| Corea, their names unknown, who, starting from 


Chang'an, and taking ship on the coast, proceeded 
tothe Southern Sea, Having arrived at 5 hi-li- 
fo-shai (Sribhéja) they proceeded westward 
to the country of Po-lu-sse, and there died. 
We know with some certainty that the country 
of Po-lu-sse is Sumatra." We may therefore 
place Fo-shai (Sribhéja) to the eastward of 
Sumatra. 

3. Hui Ning, o priest of Yih-chan" (in 
Chi-li), left China by sea for the South in the year 


| 665.4. p. and passed three years in the country 


called Ho-ling. This is generally the equi- 
valent of the Kalinga country, but it seems 
alao to be used for the country along the coast 
of Pogu as well-as to an island in the Southern 
Seas."° 

4, Wan-K’i of Kiau-Chan (in Chi-li?) 
spent ten years in the Southern Seas, and was very 
learned in the language of K u n-l un and partly 
acquainted with Sanskrit. He afterwards re- 
tired to a lay life, and resided at 5 hi-li-fo-shi 
(Sribhéja). Kun-lon, we know,” represents 
the islands of Condore."” The negroes of this 
inland, or rather these islands, were generally 
sold as slaves, and their language and habits 
were much studied by Chinese travellers. 

5. Mochadéva, a Cochin Chinese, (or, of 
Kiau-Chan) went to India by the Southern Sea 
route, and having visited all the countries of 
that part, arrived at the Mahibodhi Temple, 
where he adored the sacred relics, and died 
oct. 2, 

6. Kwei-chung, another priest of Cochin 
China, went by the Southern Seas to Ceylun, 
afterwards in company with ao priest called 
H iin-chin be proceeded to the Bodhi Tree and 
afterwards to Rajagriba,and being taken 
sick in the Bambu Garden (Veluvana), be died 
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7, A priest of the Mahayana school called 
Tang, or “the lamp” (dipa), went with 
his parents when young, to the land of 
Dvirapati, and there became a priest. He 
afterwards retired with the Chinese envoy to 
the capital, and lived in the templo of T se- 
yan, where Hiwen Thsang had resided. After- 
wards he went by the Southern Sea route fo 
Ceylon, where he worshipped the tooth—and 
then proceeding through South India and eross- 
ing into Eastern India, arrived at Tamralipti. 


Being attacked by robbers at the mouth of the | 


river, he barely escaped with his life; he resided 
at Tamralipti for 12 years; having perfected 


himself in the Sanskrit he then proceeded to | 


Nalanda and Buddha Gayi, then to 
Vaisali and the Knsi country, and finally died 
at Kusinagara, in the Pari-Nirvina Temple. 

8, Two priests of KEaso-chang (Turfan) 
going in company with a Chineso envoy 
through the Southern Seas, died on board ship. 
Their books (the Yoga Sdsfra and others) 
[-t sing remarks are still at 5 hi-li-fo-shai. 


9. Taoulin, a priestof King-chan (in Hu- 


peh) and the district Kiang-ling, whose Sanskrit 
name was $ fla prabha, embarked ina foreign 


ahip (Hajik—? Tajik), and passing through | 


the copper-pillars’* stretched away to Lanka 


‘Kama-lanka), and then keeping along the | 


Kalinga coast (i.¢. thecoast of Pegu) they came to 
the country of the naked men. The king of this 


country behaved well to the pilyrim, and he re- 


mained there several years. He then proceeded 
to Tamralipti where he possed three years learn- 
ing the Sanskrit language. After visiting the 
Vajrisana and worshipping the Bodhi Tree, he 
passed to N Aland a where hestudied the Kosha, 
and after yearortwo went to the Vulture Peak 
near Rijagriba, and finally proceeded to South 
India, and going through the Maratha Country™ 
in Western India he stndied a work called the 
Ta-ming-chau, in Sanskrit the Vedidhdrapitaka. 
The current tradition is that thiy work was in 
100,000 élokas, which, in a Chinese translation, 
would represent $00 chapters (kiuen), but that 
a great portion is lost—and that after the death 
of the great Holy One the spirit of the verses was 
preserved by Arya Ni girjuns. Taou-lin 
after this proceeded to Kaémir and the country 

“ Straite of Banca ? 

» Lo-th; it was by mistake mggested above (note, p. 





of Udyina, and dwelt in K apiea, where he 
adored the skull bone of Buddha—he then re 
turned by sea’* to Quédih (Kiee'ha). He waa 
here informed by some Northern Tartars (hw) 
that there were two priests in their country 
agreeing in description with some friends of his, 
he returned therefore to North India, where he 
died, aged 50 years or sa. | 

10. Another priest called Tan-K won g of 
the same district in China, went to India by the 
Sonthern Sea’ ronte, and having arrived at 


A-li-k i-lo (Arakan 7) ho was reported to have 


found much favour with the king of that country, 
and to have got a temple bnilt, and books and 
images ; finally he was said to have died there. 
Il. Hwui-ming, » priest from the same 
district, set ont to go to Indin by the Southern 


Sea route, but the ship being baffled by contrary 


winds put in at Tun g-ch 1 (copper pillars) in 


| Ma-yoen, and after stopping at Shang-king 


returned to China. 

12. Hwaui'as,a priest of Kung-chow and 
the district of Kiang Ning, was a man of high 
family: He appears to, have accompanied an 
envoy ina Persian ship to the Southern Seas. 
Having arrived at Fo-shai (Sribhéja) he re- 
mained there six months studying the Sabda- 
vidya. The king was highly courteous, 
and on the occasion of his sending a present to 
the country of Mo-lo-ya (Malaya), Hwnui-ta 
proceeded there and remained two months. He 
then went on to Quédih, and then at the end of 
winter went in the royal ship towarda Eastam 
India. Going north from Qnédih, after 10 days 
or so, they came to the country of the naked 
men. For two or three lis along the eastern 
shore there were nothing but cocoannt trees and 
forests of betel vines. The people, when they 
saw the ship, came alongside in little boats with 
the greatest clamour ; there were upwards of 100 
such boats filled with cocoanuts and plantains, 
they had also baskets, &c. mado of rattan; they 
desired to exchange these things for whatever 
we had that they fancied, but they liked nothing 


on 





so much as bits of iron. A picoe of this metal 
| two fingers length in size would buy as many aa 
| Sor 10 cocoanuts. The men here are all naked, 


the women wear a girdle of leaves; the milors 


in joke offered them clothes, but they made 


| 120), that thin might be the Lir of the Armbe snd Lis 
Linn 
ta 
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signs that they did not want any such articles. 
This country according to report is south-west 
of the district of Szech’uan. The country 
produces no iron, and very little gold or 


silver; the people live on cocoannts and | 


some esculent roots, but have very little 
rice or cereals. 
call it Iu-a2* The men are not quite black, 
of middling height, they use poisoned arrows, 
one of which is fatal. Going for half a month in 
a N. W. direction we come to Tamralipti, which 
is the southern district of East India. This 
place is some 60 stages or more from Nilanda 
and the Bodhi Tree, Meeting the priest called 
‘‘ Lamp of the Great Vehicle” (Mahayina-dipa)” 
in this place they remained together there one 
year, learning the Sanskrit and practising them- 
selves in the Sabdaddsira, They then went 
on with some hundred or so merchantmen 
towards Central India. When about ten days’ 
journey from the Mahibédhi, when in a narrow 


pass, the road being bad and slippery, he was | 


left behind and attacked by robbers, whostripped 
him and left him half dead in a ditch, At 
sundown some villagers rescued him and gave 
him a garment, Going on north he came to 
Nalanda, and after visiting all the sacred 
spots in the neighbourhood, he remained at 


Nalanda ten years, and then going back to 


Tamralipti he returned to Quédih, and with all 
his books and translations, amounting m all to 
500,000 élokas, enough to fill 1,000 volumes, he 
remained at Sribhdja. 

13. Shen-hung, o priest of Sin-chow, also 
went to Sribhija, where he died. 

14. The priest Ling-wan having gone 
through Annam came to India and erected under 
the Bodhi treea figure of MAitreya Bodhi- 
sattwa, one cubit in height and of exquisite 
character. 

15. Seng-chi, a priest and companion of the 
former, went to India by the Sonthern Sea ronte. 


Having arrived at Samatata the king of 


that conntry, named Harshavardhana, an 
upisaka, greatly reverenced the three objects 
of worship, and devoted himself to his religious 
duties; he had made day by day above 100,000 
ficurea of Jemma, had read through the great 
Praja consisting of 100,000 dlokas, and was 
most punctual in his acts of worship, &c. 





“ Loha in most of the Sanakritic languages. 
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Iron is very valuable, they 


[Jusy, 1861. 





16. A priest Chi-'sze went to the south 


and resided at Shang-king near Cochin 


China; he then went south to Sribhoja, and 
afterwards proceeded to India. 

17. A priest Wou-hing, in company with the 
last, left Hainan with an easterly wind and after 
a month arrived at Sribhdja. He then went in 
the Royal ship for 15 days to Malaya, in another 
15 days to Quédah, then waiting till the end of 
winter, going weat for 30 days they arrived at 


| Nagavadana (Nagapatam?), whenee after 


two days’ sea voyage they came to Sinhapura 
(Ceylon). He there worshipped the sacred 
tooth, and then, going N. E. fora month, arrived 
at -the country of O-li-ki-lo? (Arakan). This 
is the eastern limit of East India. It in a 
part of the country of Champa (Siam). Stay- 
ing here one year, he moved towards Eastern 
India with his companion Chi-'sze. This 
place is about 100 stages from Nalanda. After 
this he proceeded to the Mahibidhi Temple in 
the Mung country (i, e.the temple of Khardah). 
Having rested here, he again returned to 
Nalanda, and studied the Yoga, Kosha, and 
other works. Moved with a desire to find copies 


ofthe Vinaya, be again repaired to the Khardih 


(Kie-lo-c’ha) temple. About two stages from 
this he speake of o saintly artizan, who by 
practising the rules ofthe Bodhisattwa Channa, 
expected to obtain the power of entering the 
dim caverns of ‘earth, In the end be died at 
Nalanda. 

18. Fa-chin also started by the southern 
route, and after passing Shang-king (Saigon) 


 Kn-long, Kaling, ahd Quédah, he died. 


19. Ta-teing (I-tsing?) of Laichow (of 
Hunan) returned to the Southern Seas in 682 
4.D., and after sending his books and images to 
China, resided at Sribhéja, where he acted as 
interpreterof the Kin-lun language. He returned 
to Chang'an in 693 a. p, 

There is se note in I-tsing’s other work 
(Nan-hae-k'hi-kwat-niu-fi-chu'en, EK, I. p. 3) 
which throws some light on the geographi- 
cal terms used in his former book. The note 
is to this effect. “Going east from Nilanda 
500 stages, t. ¢. 500 yojanas, all this country is 
called the Eastern frontier. Atthe extremity of 
this frontier country are the great black moun- 


a? ‘This must be the pries. Tang referred to abore. 
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record says that this is 8. W. of See-chu'an, 


Going 8S. W. one month's journey or so, 


we come to Sz'ling; south of this is the 
border of the sea and the country called 
Srikshetra; 8, E. of this is Langkava 
(Komalsika) ; E. of this is Dvd rapa ti; enst- 
ward of this at the extreme frontier is the 
country of Lin-i (Champa),—this country ex- 


cessively honours the three objects of worship, | 


and has many religious people.” 

With respect to the countries of the Southern 
Seas, l-tsin g has, onthesame page, the following 
note :—"“ Counting from the west there is ‘first 
ofall the Po-lu-sse country (Sumatra), next 
the Malaya country, which is the same as that 
now called Shi-li-fo-yaou country, next (or 
this is) the Mahasin country (Sinhapara ?), 
next is the Kalinga (Linga?) country, then 
the Tan-tan country (Natuna according to 
Bretschneider, Arabs, &c. p. 19, vide also H. 
Thsang,tom. I, p.451), after thisis the Pan-pan 
country (Banka ?), after this is Po-1i (Biliton), 
after this Kiu-lun(?), then Fo-shai-pa-lo 
(Sribbdja and Bali?), then Ashenand Mo. 
kia-man; and other islands not worth men- 
tioning.” All these countries, I-t sin g remarks, 
“reverence the law of Buddha—they follow 
principally the Little Vehicle, but in Malaya the 
Great Vehicle is also slightly observed. These 
jalands are some of them 10) [i round, others 
several hundred, and others perhaps a hundred 
stages (yojanas).” 

The southern point of Champa (Cochin China) 


is Shang-king (Saigon?), this is the same as | 


Lin-i, the people of this country belong to the 
Sammatiya School, and also to the Sarr i- 
stividins. 8S. W. of this one month (by 
land ?) is Funan (Camboja), The people of 
this country were formerly naked savages, and 
sacrificed to the gods, but afterwards were 
converted to Baddhism. Bat a wicked king 


has now driven the priests away and destroyed | 


them, so that none but heretics are found here. 
This is the extreme southern corner of J am bn- 
dwipa. 

We observe that I-tsing frequently speaks 
of the ten countries or islands of the Southern 
spoken of above. And so (on p. 8, EK. IL) 

“NH. K. 125, de. and also EK. LY. 


™ In Bretechneider (Arabs, do. p. 8) we read that the 
king dts Taakl by ime Boceak ecient in the year 
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he says there are twenty and odd countries 
between the Mahibidhi and Lin-i (i.e, Cochin 
China), whilst in the Southern Sea there are fen 
countries besides Ceylon; on the west, beyond 
the Great Sea, are the countries of Po-lj. 
ase (Persia) and T a-s hi (Arabia)"" The situn- 
tion of S hi-li-fo-s hai (Sribhdja) appears tobe 
settled by a notice (in the rd bookand 24th 
p-,) where I-tsing says that in this place in the 
middle of the 8th month there is no shadow, and 
inthe middle of spring the same. If the Chinese 
months are here referred to, this statement 
would place Sribhija as nearly as possible on the 
Equator—perhaps on the east coast of Sumatra, 
opposite Banka. But as the months in China 
are uncertain, we may still be at liberty either to 
place Sribhdja on the Malayan Peninsula ~or as 
far south as Surabaya in Java, 

Putting together the notices to be found in 
I-tsing's works, we may conelnde that the sea 
route between China and India in the early 
years of the Tang dynasty was by way of 
Java, Sumatra, the Straits of Malaka, the coast 
of Burma and Arakan, to Tamralipti, or else 
by the more adventurous way of Ceylon from 
QaGdih. It seems that the Condore Islands were 
a centre of trade, and that the language of the 
natives of these islands was used generally 
arene eeavsngn Seas—at least I-tsing 
speaks of himself as interpreting this language 
at Sribhéja. | wise 

We have one or two points of some certainty 
in the itinerary of these pilgrims. For instance 
in the Si-yu-ki (tom. II, p. 82) we read 
that to the N. E, of S amatata is the country 
called Srikshetra, to the S. E. of this is 
Kamalanka; to the east of this is Di a- 
pati(read Dvirapati). This country has been 


| identified by Capt, St. John (Phieniz, May 1872) 


with old Tung-n and Sandoway in Burma, 
lat. 18° 20° N. long. 94° 20’ -E.; it is in fact 
the “door land" between Burma and Siaw - 
this latter being called Champa or Lin-i. Hiwan 
Thsang remarks that to the 5. W. of Lin-i or 
Siam is the country of the Yavanas, or as 
they are called in his text the Y en-mo-na. 
We do not read of this country in Lt si ng; 
it may probably represent Camboja. 
(To be continued.) 
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TIRUKALUKUNRAM OR PAKSHITIRTAA. 
BY T. RAMAKEISHMNA, B.A, OF MADEAS. 


Thirty-five miles to the south of Madras, on 
the coast, lies the old Dutch settlement of 
Sadras with its rained fort, and the same dis- 
tance to the south-west on tho Great Trank 
Road lies Chingalput, famous as the scene of one 
of Clive’s exploits and the capilal of an old dy- 
nasty of kings. The distance between these two 
places is eighteen miles, and exactly midway is 
Tirukalukunram or ‘the bill of Saored 
Kites’ (the Brihmins call it Pakshitirtha). 
The early history of the place is unknown. 
Legend says that once upon a time all the four 
Védas went together to Siva, and requested him 
to give them a permanent habitation where they 
might for ever worship him. Siva accordingly 
transformed them into four hills connected with 
one another, and himself took his abode on the 
top of one of the chain. On this account the 
Siva image of the place is called Vadagir- 
idwarar, or ‘the god of the hill of the 
Vedas.” 

It isalso said that at aplace a few furlongs from 
this chain of hills, Siva fought with 10,000,000 
Rudras and gained a victory over them. At 
the place where this battle was fovght, a temple 
in honour of Siva was built and called Hu- 
drangoil or‘the Rudra Temple.” The village 
of Rudrangoil is a very amall one, containing 
about a score of meanly-built houses; but the 
temple is a large one and old. 

Besides these there is a third temple at the 
foot of the chain—the largest of the three— 
having four large Gopurams. In this temple 
is the wife of Siva. ‘There is nothing important 
here, except thut the stone idol is much worn 
from age, so much so that it is anointed only once 
a year, sometimes in March, when thousands 
flock to the town to witness the anointing. 

Tirukalukunram was comparatively 
an unimportant place till the 14th century, after 
which it gradually rose in popularity through 
the exertions of a devotee named Pérambila 
Tambiran, who went about the country beg- 
ging and preaching in the name of Siva, who, it 
was said, appeared to him in a vision while asleep 
oue night at Acharava (now os South Indian 
Railway Station), and requested him to dedicate 
eminently successful, and made Tiruka|u- 





for that purpose. 


kunram what it is now, the most popular 
place in this part of Southern India, excepting 
perhaps Conjeveram. 

Once upona time, it is said, Indra worshipped 
the Siva idol of this place, and the exact spot 
where he offered his devotions is still shown by 


| the natives of the town, and is called Indra 


Tirtham or Indra’s Tank. In commemora- 
tion of this event Indra is said to anoint the idol 
once in twelve years by a thunderbolt which falls 
exactly on the top of the conical-shaped building 
on the hill, and withuut injuring the building 
or any one in it, goes round the idol thrice, 
and then descends the hill mnperceived. The 
anointing of the idol, then, ‘once in twelve years, 
is considered as one of the wonderful things con- 
nected with the place. There isa tank at the 


| foot of the hills called Saigu Tirtham or 


Chank-shell Tank. This tank, which is the big- 
gest in the town, produces a chank-shell once 
in twelve years. 'Twoor three days previously, 
the water of the tank assumes a frothy appear- 
ance,and makes continually a roaring noise. The 


people of the place watch carefully, and then 


with due ceremony and pomp take up the shell, 


_ when it comes floating to the shore, and, place 


it on # silver vesecl. Then a festival takes 
place in honour of the event, when the shell is 
taken round the town in procession with tomtoms, 
and afterwards deposited with the other shells 
in the temple at the foot of the hills. But 
they say that the shells diminish in size every 
time owing to the sins of the Kaliyngam. The 
writer of this article was assured by an old man 
at the place that this event had happened 
regularly some foor or five times during his life- 
time. Then every day between twelve and one 


| o'clock, two large white birds of the kite species 


come to the temple on the hill for the purpose 
of being fed by a Pagdiram specially appointed 
It is said that these kites, 
which were originally two Rishis transformed 
into birds for some sins they had committed, 
bathe every morning in the Ganges at Baniiras, 
take their meals in Tirukalokunram, and sleep in 
Ramésvaram; but however false this may 
seem, the wonderful regularity of attendance 
strikea every one. The Pandiram, long before 
the time, ascends the hill, which is nearly fivehun- 


Juty, 1881.) 








— 


dred feet in height, and cooks with his own hands 
the meal for the birds, which consists of rice, 
sugurand ghi; he takes this to the place called 





the Eagle's Rock, and with some flokas | 


invokes the holy birds; the two come at the 
usanl hour to the hill, go round the temple as if 
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It is also said the wick get cured of their 


diseases, Lepers, lunatics, persons attacked with 


to do homage to Siva, and alighting on the | 


rock walk straight to the Pandiram to be fed 
by him Tike domesticated animals. The Pandi- 
ram with dne reverence gives the food to be 
eaten and the ghi to be drank. When the birds 
are satisfied they poaway. The Panddram then 
turns round to the people who have witnessed the 





scene, and makes a speech which is delivered | 


with much flaency in three languages, Tamil, Te- 
lngu and Hindostini (for Hindus from all parts 
of India go to the place daily), “ Righteous men,” 
he says, “ the holy birds have come sooner to-day, 
and have partaken very heartily of the meal set 
before them. Yesterday they came late os there 
were some sinners here. But as you are righte- 
ous men—(no donbt these will become sinnera 
the next day)—they have come to-day sooner, 
and have taken very freely the meal given them. 
Hasten therefore, and take each of yous handfa] 
of the holy food which will purge away all your 
sins.” All the people go to him, and after 
paying him get the much-coveted holy food from 
his hands. In this way, the Pandiram makes 
4 very good imcome, and gets on an average 
Ra. 500 a year. Thaveseen the above with my 
owneyes. Itis on account of this that the town 
is called Tirokalukunrom, or ‘the hill 
of the Sacred Kites." 


paralysis and other diseases may be seen by 
scores in the town every day. 

They are enjoined to bathe twice every day, 
morning and evening, in the waters of the 
Chank-shell tank, go round the hillsafter bathing, 
take moderate meals and always meditate upon 
Siva, By this process continued for twenty or 
thirty days, marvellous cures are effected, which 
the people attribute to Vedigiridévarar, 
A healthy climate, bathing twice in cold water 
daily, a morning and evening walk of three 
miles, pure air from the hills, moderate meals, 
absence from all fretting desires, and the pre- 
sence of the one fixed idea that by believing in 
Vedigirisvarar all sins will be purged, operate 
no doubt a good deal on the sick, and work upon 
them remarkable cures. 

Sach is a brief account of Tirunkaluk un- 
ram. Every tank, every rock, every spot has its 
own legend. Thereis the IndraThirtham, 
and Rudrangoil; the tree under which 
Nandi offered his devotions to Vedigirigyarar 
and the place on the hill where Siva took alive- 
a Chetti girl by name Chokammél while she was 
going round the hills with her parents, and 
granted her a place by his side. Such is a brief 
account of this curions place, which attracted 








even Dutch foreigners from Sadras. On the 


walls of a porch cot in a rock on the hill are 
the dates of their visits ; the earliest date being 
past beg san 


NOTES ON THE SWASTIKA. 
BY BR. SEWELL, M-_B.A.S., MADRAS CIVIL SERVICE. 


The attention of readers of the Indian 
Antiquary baa lately been drawn to the 
question of the origin of that mysterious Aryan 


symbol, the Swastisa, ina paper’ last year by — 


the celebrated Orientalist, Mr. Edward Thomas ; 
in another article on the subject written by the 
Rev. 5. Beal ;* and by Mr. Thomas's enlarged 
essay on the subject in the Numismatic Chronicle 
(N.S. Vol. XX. pp. 18—48). 

Whether Mr. Thomas's sun-theory be really 
the right one or not, I leave to each student 
of such matters to decide for himself. But 
while any doubt whatever remains among the 





: Ind, Ant., vol. IX, p. €52. 


learned, I think no harm can be caused by 
eains together a few notes on the many 

heterogeneous theories that have been put 
eval to account for the symbol and explain 
its meaning. I only pretend to have collected 
a very few of these extremely diverse elucida- 
tions. Othera may be able to furnish us with 
further examples of the ingenuity displayed by 
writers in presence of thé Swastika; and the 
exhibition may be amusing if it does not prove 
instractive. 

In 1854 General Cunningham, writing in his 
Bhilsa Topes, goes into thequostonot thie this rca 


#1, p. OF. See also continestion of the paper, p. 155. 
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very early in the work. After remarking on the 
religion of the Aryans he takes up the doctrine 
of the S wastikas as opposed to that of the 


Brihmans, and states that “the Swastikas | 


derived their name from their peculiar symbol 
the swastika, or mystic cross, which was @ 
symbol of their beliefin Swasti. This term isa 
compound of su ‘ well,’ and asti, ‘itis’; meaning 
: is well’, or, as Wilson expresses it, ‘so be 

; and implying complete resignation under all 
Semaine? In anote hesays:—“ The Swasti 
of Sanskrit is the sufi of Pali; and the mystic 
cross or Swastika is only a monogrammatic 
symbol formed by the combination of the two 
syllables su + fi = sufi.” Withont entering on 


a lengthy discussion on the theory that the | 
symbol had its origin in a combination of letters — 


ofan alphabet dating from perhaps not very 
long beforethe third century B.C., it will be quite 
sufficient to point to the Hissarlik discoveries of 
Schliemann for a proof that the symbol existed, 

perfect and complete, ages before the alphabet of 
Aégoka was in nse in India, so far as we know. 
The earliest of the settlers on that historical spot, 
whose remains are found in strata of débria 40 
to 46 feet below the ruins of the Hellenic in- 
habitants of the seventh century B.C., used the 


Swastika in ita most modern form as their | 


favourite sacred symbol. Further comment on 
the monogrammatic theory would seem to be 

In the sixth chapter of his Troy and its Remains 
Schliemann devotes considerable space to the 
subject of the Swastika, shewing how apparently 
universal was its use amongst several of the 
earliest races of Asian and Europe “at a time 
when Germans, Indians, Pelasgians, Celts, 
Persians, Slavonians and Iranians still formed 
one nation and spoke one language,” (p. 102), 
and he quotes at length from the work of 
M. Emile Burnouf, Za Science des Religions, 
on the question of its origin. “The 4 repre- 
sents the two pieces of wood which were laid 
crosswise upon one another before the sacrificial 


altars, in order to produce the holy fire agni, | 


and whose ends were bent round at right 
angles and fastened by means of four nails, 
so that this wooden scaffolding might not 


be moved. At the point where the two pieces — 


of wood were joined, there was a amall hole, 
in which a third piece of wood, im the form 


of a lance (called Pramantha), was rotated | TI 





by means of a cord made of cow's hair and 
hemp, till the fire was generated by friction.” 
fet sn “The pramantha was afterwards 
transformed by the Greeks into ‘ Prometheus," 
who, they imagined, stole fire from heaven, so 
os to instil into earth-born man the bright 
spark of the sonl.” Dr. Schliemann further 
states that M. E. Burnouf “adds that the 
Greeks for a long time generated fire by friction, 
and that the two lower pieces of wood that lay 
at right angles across one another were called 
gravpés, Which word is either derived from the 
root sfri, which signifies ‘lying upon the earth,’ 
and is then identical with the Latin sfernere, 
or is derived from the Sanskrit word sfdrara, 
which means ‘firm, solid, immoveable.’ Since 
the Greeks had other means of producing fire, 
the word eravpés passed into simply in the 
sense of ‘cross.""" He concludes with the re- 
mark that from the remotest times the different 


| forme of the Swastika “were the most sacred 


symbols of our Aryan forefathers.” 

In January 1870 there appeared an interesting 
article in the Edinburgh Review summarising 
some of the opinions which had found favour 
regarding this “ Pre-Christian Cross,”’ and giving 
the writer's own view in the matter very strongly 
expressed. After pointing out the universality 
of the cruciform emblem amongst the earliest 
known races of the world, and stating, some- 
what boldly, that “the marvellous rock-hewn 
caves of Elephanta and Elora, and the stately 
temples of Mathura and Tirupati in the East, 
may be cited as characteristical examples of one 
laborious method of exhibiting it; and the 
megalithic structures of Callernish and New- 


grange in the West, of another,"—(rather a 


confusion here, surely !}—the reviewer goea on 


bo give his very decided opimion as to the 


origin of the symbol: “The aureole or disc 


encircling the heads of gods and saints, and 


signifying perfection, was prumacty intended to 
spresent the solar orb; but in the course of 
time, as Sabenn worship travelled beyond the 
region of its source, and extraneous influences 
were brought to bear upon it, the same symbol re- 
appears with an infinitude of scarcely distin- 
ore additions internally and externally. 
When divided into four equal segments, 
a _ it was the eymbet of the primeval abode 
tions rte Gra a. 
Haslam (The Cross and the 
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Serpent, 1849) held that the eross symbol Wis, 
from the beginning of things, given directly from 


Heaven to man as a perpetual type or prophecy 
of the death of Christ. “The cross was con- 


ceived when the redemption of man was designed 
or ever the tempter was mb Be form 
of the gliding serpent .... It was revealed 
with the prophecies and transmitted with them 
as a part of the pre Be : | 
form, from generation to generation. eerste! 4.) 
cross was known to Noah before the Dispersion, 
and even before the Flood; and I will venture 
yet further, and say, the cross was known to 
Adam ; and that the knowledge of it asa sacred 
sign, was imparted to him by the Almighty.” 

How pale seems the sun-theory of Mr. Ed. 
Thomas, and how absolutely contemptible the 
practical and mandane Greek-coin-punch-marks 
origin suggested by Mr. Westropp, before the 
magnificence of such a notion as this! 

Mr. Brinton (Myths of the New World) holds 
that “thearms of the cross were designed to 





point to the cardinal points, and represent the | 


emblem of the winds who dispense the fertilis- 
ing showers, it is emphatically the tree of our 
life, our subsistence, and our health, It never 
had any other meaning in America, and if, aa 
has been said, the tomba of the Mexicans were 
crociform, it was perhaps with reference to o 
resurrection and a future life as portrayed 
under this symbol, indicating that the buried 
body would rise by the action of the four spirits 
of the world, as the buried seed takes on a new 
existence when watered by the vernal showers." 
Many writers have ascribed the origin of 
the Swastika symbol to a modification of the 
cruz ansafa of the Egyptians, or the mystic and 
abiqaitons tow; while Mr. Haslam’s prophetic 
hypothesis has received support from ita being 
imagined that tho cruz ansafa iteelf typified 
the victory of the cross over the world. 
that the Egyptian ¢aw is a phallic symbol, and 
that the Swastika is simply a conjanction of 
of cross and circle, however diversified, is ex- 
3 No work more unscientific aod erroneius in. method 


and revolts than Dr. Inman's haa perhaps been printed, bat 
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plained by him init mayen siusittion tiv 


plying union of the twe great powers of Nature.? 
Dr. J, G. Miiller (Gesehichte der Amerikan- 
ischen Urreligionen, p. 497), speaking of the cross 
venerated amongst the Indians of America as a 
god of rain, writes : :—"Tt is just the simpleness of 
its form which renders an interpretation difficult, 
because it admits of too many possibilities. 
All attempts thas far made... . unite in the 
conception of the fructifying energy of Natore. 


| Hence it appears in connection with sun- -gods 


and the Ephesian goddess, and it is also the 


fitting symbol of the rain-god of tropical lands, 
whom it represents, as stated by the natives.” 


He appears to lean towards the phallic origin 


of the pre-Christian cross as the theory most 

reasonable to be accepted. And to this view 

also Professor Max Miiller seems to incline. 
Mr. Baldwin, in his Ancient America (New 


| York, 1879, p. 186), alludes to the symbol as a 


proof of a former union between the old world 
and the new. “ Religious symbols are found in 
American ruins which remind us of those of the 
Phopniciane, such as figures of the serpent, 
which appear constantly, and the cross, sup- 
posed by some to represent the mounting of the 
magnetic needle, which was among the emblems 
peculiar to the goddess Astarto. 

Mr. Hodder M. Westropp gives in the Indian 


| Antiquary, vol. VII, 1878, p. 119, his views on 


the origin of the Greek arobaio cross, stating 
that it appears to him “to be evidently derived 
from the panch-marks on early Greek coins,” 
and that it is different from the swastika in the 
fact that the arms are turned to the loft instead 
of to the right. The swastika, he thinks, can- 
not possibly boolder than the sixth century B.C., 
“as Buddha died abont 540 B.C." Bat 
Schliomann’s description of the finding the 
whorls, and the illustrations appended to his 
Troy and its Remains, show that many of these 
whorls were found more than 40 feet below the 
earliest Greek remains, and that both formis, 
turning left and turniog right, were in common 
mse. 

The above are only a few of the theories on 
the origin of this symbol which appear to have 
been entertained amongst recent writers. It 
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would be interesting to collect others. For the 


present, let students of Archmology choose for | 
themselves. Dy and by, no doubt, further light | 
will be thrown on the origin of archaic Indian | 


symbolism till much that is now dark enongh 
becomes plain. For myself, I boldly range my- 
self under Mr. Thomas's sun-standard ; and | 
sherish the conviction that many of the signs 
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and symbols venerated amongst the Indian 
races, both Buddhistic and Brihmanical, will 
hereafter be traced to an origin in a (so-called) 
“ primeval” sun-worship, existent in Central 
or Western Asia prior to the migration of the 
Aryans, and possibly drawing moch of its 
ceremonial from Chaldcea, Assyria, and even 


| Egypt. 





CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENRY #. HOWORTH, F.6.A. 
(Continued from p. 150.) 


IX 


The rising fortunes of Chinghiz Ebin 


and the ambitions which success naturally 
creates began to affect his intercourse with his 
qnondam patron Wang Khan, and we have 


now to relate the story of the jealonsies and 


juarrels which ended in the destruction of the 
latter. 

The Yuou-ch'ao-pi-#hi tells us that when buat 
sven years old Wang Khan was captured 
ly the Merkit and made to grind grain, and 
that when 13 years old he, with his mother, were 
seized by the Tartars and made to tend cattle." 
We hare seen how on his father's death he put 
two of his brothers to death, and then had to 
fly, and how he was reiz stated by Yessugei, 
Chinghiz Khan's father. 

Petis de la Croix relates a saga of how when 
Te mujin was 20 years old, he fled from his 
enemies and sought shelter with Wang Khin 
who was living at Karakorum, and who 
received him well, having heard from E hara- 
char Noyan, who filled the office of Chinghiz 





Khin's tutor, the story of his persecotion by his | 


enemies. Wang Khin promised to support 


him and to bring the recalcitrant tribes which | 


would not obey him to their duty. We are told 
farther that he called his young friend, son, 
placed him above the princes of the blood, 
committed to him the conduct of his armies in 
the war he had against the Khiin of Tenduc! 
and undertook nothing without hiscounsel. He 
also gave him his daughter Wisulojin in 
marriage. She hadboen loved by Chamu kha 
whom she rejected in favour of his rival, and 

' (Op. cit. p- 76. | 

© Tenduch was Wang Ehin's own country; probably 


TFilctory of Genghizcon the Great, pp. 2729. See 
‘iso Erdmann’ 203 and £ | 


alan a Temodschin, pp. 
* Op. cil., p- 255. 





whose jealousy we are told was thus kindled.* 
‘This story appears in none of the older authori- 
ties. De la Croix quotes part of it from 
Abulfaraj, bot I can nowhere find it in his 


| works, either in the Syriac or Arabic chronicle. 


Inthe latter there is merely the bare statement 
that Chinghiz married a daughter of Wang 
Khin.* He quotes the rest from the Turkish 
author Aba'l-khair, who died in 1554, and who 
was the main authority followed by him. Von 
Hammer, who treats the whole account asa fable, 
says, however, that it is met with earlier than 
in the pages of Abu'l-khair, namely, in the 
Mokademmei Zafar Naémeh of Sherifa'd-dinah 
of Yezd, 1424.4. p., in Ehoandemir's Habibes 
Siyer, and in the Tarikhi Haidari.’ 

Wang Khan was clearly of a turbulent 
his brother, Erkhe Khara, who fled to Inanj, the 
chief of the Naimans, who collected an army 
and drove him away. He thereupon sought 
shelter with the Gurkhan of Kara Khitai, 
of whom we shall have more to eay farther 
on. He sought him on the river Chui. In less 
than a year he quarrelled with the Gurkhan 
and returned once more to Mongolia through the 
country of the Uighura and Tangut. On this 
journey, according to the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-ahi,* he 
lived on the milk of five ewes, and also drank the 
blood of a camel, which he obtained by piercing 
its body. The Hwang-yuan says he tied the 
ewes with a. cord; and he also says he boiled the 
blood he got from the camel for food.* He made 
his way to the camp of Chinghiz Khan at 
Guser. This place is no doubt the same as the 
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Késhei naur or lake Késhei where Ogotai fixed 
his spring quarters, and which, we are told, was 


four days’ journey from Karakorom.’ In the 


Huang-yuan the name is written  Kuisinr. 
D'Ohsson in one place” calls it Kensché, and in 


another'° Gueuca. It is perhaps to be identified 
with the Kursagol, one of the upper feeders of 
the Onon flowing into it from the south. Another 


of these streams flowing into it from the north 
is called the Agnes. Chinghiz Khin in conse- 
quence of the old attachment which bound him 
to his friend sent the brave Sukiga to meet 
him. The Huang-yuan says he sent his relatives 
Takhaya and Synegaya. He presently set out 
himself to the heights above the Keralon. 
Having met Wang EKhin, he conducted him to 
his camp and ordered his people to supply him 


with food. They spent the winter together at — 


the place called Khubakha already mentioned." 
The same story is told pretty nearly in the 
same way in the Yuan-shi."* There we read 
that after Chinghix Khiin had entertained his 
friend he took him to the banks of the Tula, 
or as Hyacinthe hasit,the Tera."* The Huang- 
yuan also says they went to the Black Forest on 
the Tula, where they formed an alliance as 


father and son.’* It would seem that Wang 


E han was now reinstated in power, doubtless 
by the influence of Chinghiz Khin."* 

His truculent disposition presently broke out 
again however, and we are told that his 
recalled his various acts of tyranny, and that 
be still had evil designs against them, Their 
conversation was reported tohim by one named 
Alton Ashukh. He the 
brothers, Elkhutora,** Khulbar and Arin-taishi, 
Only one of his brothers, namely, Jakha- 
ganto,"” escaped and found shelter with the 
Naimans, Elkkutora with his comrades were tied 
together, and had two cangnues fastened about 
their shoulders. Wang EKhin reproached 


thereupon seized his three — 
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them, saying, ‘When we were passing through 
the country of Uighur and ‘Tangut, what did 
you promise?’ He then ordered those present 
to spit in their faces, and afterwards set them 
at liberty." The Yuan-shi which reports this 


story makes Cha-si-gam-bu, as Hyacinthe reads 


the name, the chief conspirator, and tells us 


that Wang Khin reproached Ekertor, and re- 


minded him of the oath of friendship they had 


| made in returning from Ho-si, It also says that 


Ekertor accompanied him to the Noaimans."* 

The story here related is also told in the Huang- 
yuan and by Rashidu’d-din, which authorities 
so frequently agree. They state that it was in 
winter or at the approach of winter when 
Wang Ehian was moving with his army 
from the Kerulon towards the mountain Khuba- 
khaiya;*’ that his brother Jakhanbo concerted a 
revolt with four Kirai Genermla—the Muang: 
yuan calls them Khun-bali, Andun-ashu, Yan- 
khotorand Yankhuan-khorom ;" Rashidu'd-din 


calls them Altun-Ashok, Il-Khotur, Il-Khuonk.- 
gor and Kulburn.™ 


He said to them that 
his brother was of an intolerable character: 
unfortunate in his undertakings, ficklo in his 
plans, and that he had so tyrannized over his 
relatives that the greater part of them had al- 
ready sought refuge in Kara Khitai, andthere was 
no alus which he had not trampled upon. Why 
should westay with him? Altun-Ashuk repeated 
these words to Wang Khin, who ordered 
Yan-khotor or Il-Ehnutar or )-Khankgur™ 
to be bronght before him in chains. He re- 
minded the former of the oath he had sworn as 
they were travelling together from Tangut, and 
then, says the Huang-yuan, he spat in his free 
and all got up and spat too. He also bitterly 
reproached Jakhanbo, who escaped to the 
Naimans accompanied by Yan or [l-Khutuor, 
Yan or Il-Khuankhor, Narin Tughrul called 
Nalinin the Huang-yuan, and Alin-Taishi called: 
Tolin-taishi in the same work. Jakhanbo in- 
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formed Tayang Khiin of the Naimans how he 
had been treacherously treated by Altun-Ashuk, 
and asked permission to enter his service.” 
After this Wang K hin wintered at Khuba- 
kha and Chinghiz Khan in the moun- 
tains Checher or Chagachar. The latter soon 
after attacked the Merkit Olan Udur, the 
Taijut Khirkhan-Taishi, and the Tartars Jakur 
and Kelbek, as Rashidno'd-din calls them. The 
Huang-yuan speaks of them ag the Tartars 
Alandurkha-taishi and Chakhugintimur, while 
the Yuen-shi only mentions one of them called 
Ola Undor by Hyacinthe.“* We are told they 
were attacked and defeated at Dalan or Talan- 
Nimurges, i.e. the plain of Nimurges.“ One 
section of them-scattered and the rest col- 
lected agnin for another fight... Much to the 
chagrin of Chinghiz Ehin the Kongurnt 
who bad set out to submit to him were attacked 
while on their way by his brother Juchi Ehasar 
who was living apart from him, and at the 


instigation of Gebe, and they accordingly went 


and joined Chamukha.” It must be re- 


membered that the arrangement of the events of 


the early life of Chinghiz which I have followed, 
namely, that related in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, 
ia different in its order to that of the other 
authorities which now, and not at an earlier 
stage as we have done, describe the struggle 
with Chamukha on the river Argon. Rashid- 
u'd-din at this point also mentions the submis- 
sion of the aged Bayaut chief Surkhan. He 
makes him relate how Sachabiki, of the race 
Kiat Yurkin, bad endeavoured to become over- 
chief but without success. Chamukha had 
fared the same, although rich in warriors, horses 
and craft. Jochi Khasar with similar in- 
tentions, though he was endowed with strength, 


courage and prudonce, had equally failed. | 


Temujin alone united in his person all the 
necessary attributes, and in his sarroundings al 
the requisitea needed for supremacy,” and ac- 
cordingly submitted to him as his suzerain. 
Some time after this we find Jakhanbo, 
Wang Khin's brother, joining Chinghiz 


™ Heong yun, Be 1; Brreaine, vol, II, rps 121 and 
192; Enimann, oH FT and 278. 
Be Op. cit. 
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| K bn while the latter was encamped at Tersu,”” 


This alliance became very important and led to 
some curious historical results, Jakhanbo wns 
a Kirait and a Christian. Three of hisdaughters 


| were married to three powerful Mongol chiel> 


and became very influential historical characters. 
We can hardly overrate the influence which they 
exercised upon the religious side of the later 
Mongol polity. One of these daaghters named 
AbakaorA bikaBigi married C hinghiz 
EKhiin himself; a second named Bigtute 
mish or Biktomish Fujin, married Chinghiz 
Ehiin’s eldest son Juchi, while the third and 
most important, Siurkuteni or Siukukiti-bigi, 
was married to his youngest son Tulnoi and 
became the mother of the Ehakansa Mangu 
and Khu bilai and of the Il-khan Kbulaga.” 

Let us now revert againto Wang Khin. 
In the year of the dog, i.e. 1202, when O hin- 
ghiz Khan marched agninst the Tartars, as 
we described, Wang Kh in had an expedition 
against the Merkit and pursned their chief 
Tokhta to Barguchin Tokum.” He killed 
Tokhtu’s eldest son, Togusi-beki, captured his 
wile, two daughters, two infant sons and many 
of his people. On this occasion we are told 
Wang Ehin did not reciprocate Chinghiz Khin's 





former generosity, nor did he send his friend any 


portion of the plunder.” The same eventa are 
told, but in less detail, in the Yuan-shi, and the 
Kang-mu." The Huang-yuan says that Wang 
Khan pursued the Merkit as far as the river 
Ula,” that he killed Toto's son Tungynsi- 
bigi, captured bis two Khates, Khudutai and 
Chalikbun, and also made his two other sons 
Khudaand Chilaun surrender with their tribes.** 
In this account the Huang-yuan as in several 
other placesapproaches very nearly to the story 
as told by Rashidu’d-din. The latter says that 
the Merkit were defeated at a place called 
Bokir Keger. Erdmann calls it Bukher 


| Gereh and D'Obsson Tokar Kohré, while 
| Klaproth readsitNuker kehreh. Berezine 


reads the name of the son who was killed 
Tukusi bika, while Erdmann reads it Tugun 
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and D’Ohsson Tékun-bey. The two sons who 
were captored with their families and flocks 
Berezine reads Khutnktai and Jilann. Erdmann 
and D’Ohsson read them Khodo and Jilann.** 
After this campaign agninst the Merkit in 
which the several authorities agree that Wang 
Kh ain failed to reciprocate his friend's genero- 
sity towards him, the two had a joint campaign 
against the Naimans, and their chief Guch u- 
gudun-boiruakh, who, as we have seen, was 
oue of the joint rulers of the tribe at this time, 





Buirukh was in the district of Ulnkhtakh, (a | 


name meaning ‘great mountain,’ and here per- 
haps referring to the mountains about Ulias- 
sutai, or to the Kuku Dahan range further east) 
and on the river Sinokbokh (7). When the two 
alhes drew near, he did not feel strong 
enough to oppose them, Heaccordingly struck 
his camp and went over the Altai, ic. no doubt 
the eastern branch of the Altai chain known as 
Ektag Altai. He was followed to the place 
Khumshingir on the river Urangu.™ We are 
told that Chinghiz’s men captured oneof Buirok's 
leaders named Yeditublukh, whose saddle-girths 
broke, and that Buirukh himself was pursued to 
lake Kisilbash when he died.” The Huany- 


yuan calls Boira kh, Beilukikhan.” The Fuan- | 


shi calls him Boro Khin."’ The chief who was 
captured calls it Oshu-boro and the place where 
he withdrew to Keshek-bakshi, i, « Kizil- 
bashi.** DeMailin calls Buirukh, Pu-lu-yo- 
han. He says that when the allies arrived in the 
plain of Hesinpasi,"* a patrol of 100 Naimans 
under Yeti-tobu** who had gone to reconnoitre 
fled in all haste to a scarped mountain. Being 
puraned Yeti-tobu's saddle turned round with 
him, and he was captured“ Rashidu'd-din tells 
us the allies severely defeated Boirukh at Kizil- 
riurs, and captured many prisoners and booty. 
Buirukh according to him fled to the country 
of the Kemkemjat and Kirghises, He further 
calla the unfortunate officer who was captured 
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because of his saddle turning round EdeTukluk, 
which he says means one knowing seven 
sciences."* Von Hammer explains this name as 
meaning one who has seven banners or aeven 


mea TT 





The Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi tells us that as C hin- 
ghizKh anand Wang Kh An were returning 
from this campaign, a Naiman general named 
Keksiusabrakh who was a yaliant warrior 
belchur,"* with the intention of opposing them, 
When the two allies drew near it was late, and 
they encamped for the night opposite the enemy. 
During the night Wang Khan lit a number 


of tires and marched with bis men along the 


river Nakharasiul (?). Chamakha, who also 
took part in the campaign, did the same. Still 
harbouring revenge against Chinghizs Khan 
he suggested that the former had beforetimes 
frequently sent envoys to the Naimans, and 
he suggested that as he was not then to be seen 
he had in fact given himself upto them. Then 
saluting Wang K hin as emperor he said, 1 
am like the ever present lark,?? but Temujin ia 
like the migratory swallow which returns in 
the summer towards south twittering throogh 
the air, That is he urged that while he wane 
constant firm friend, Chinghiz was a fickle 
one. For thishe was rebuked by Gurin-baatur 


from Ubehokbtai (?) who upbraided him for 


thus calumniating his good brother. 

Meanwhile C hin ghiz K hin, whemhe rose 
at daybreak noticing that Wang Ehan's 
people had withdrawn said “He has forsaken 
me, deceiving me by lighting these fires as if 
he were going to cook some food." He in tarn 


| withdrew and marching by the defile of Yetir 


Altai (*) reached his quarters at Sari-kiber in 
safety.” 
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withdraw; ‘Te also says “that Chinghiz Khiin- 


pursned him. He found he had gone to his | 


quarters on the river Tola and himself went 
to Saligol. Italso makes Chamukha contrast 
the birds with white wings, t.«. the snow birds, 
which are constant inhabitants of the steppe 
with the wild geese that fly away in the winter.” 
De Mailla™ tells the same story. Inthe Yuan- 
shi-lei-pen we are told this defection happened 
at the mountain Kao, which according to the 
geographical work entitled Etong-chi was 500 li 
to the west of the ordinary camp of the Tukin 
or Turks in the 6th century a.p. This camp was 
situated according to the same geography on the 
mountain Tn kin 45 or 46 degrees North lat. 
and 12° to 13° West of Peking. The Yuan-she- 
lei-pen says that in his retreat Wang EK han 
retired by the river Asanli, which Ganbil 
identifies with the Hasnui, a tributary of the 
Selinga.™* 

This river is called the Khasui in Petermann's 
map in the Mittheilungen for 1872. The iden- 
tification is confirmed by the statement in the 
Huang-yuin, that when he withdrew from 
Chinghis Khin, Wang Khan went to 
the river Khasinlu.** This work also gives the 


Naimans two commanders, whom it names — 
Kyuisia and Sabala, and it says the place where | 


they and the two allies were encamped op- 
posite one another was called Baidalabianjir.™ 
This is doubtless the Baidarakhbelehir of the 
Yuan-ph'ao-pi-ehi. 

Rashidu'd-din calls the Naiman General 
Sabrak or Sairak, and saya he was surnamed 
Kukseku or Gugsu, meaning in Turkish, a pain 
in the chest." He tells na that he was at this 
time in winter quarters, and reports that be had 
harried the effects of Wang Khan's brothers and 
relatives for which he had been attacked 
ata place called Bai Barakh Belchira bot not 
sufficiently punished. In regard to this Iast 
place Rashidu'd-din tells us that in former times 
 Khin of the Naimans married a daughter of 
the Khan of the Ongut called Bai Barakh, and 
celebrated the marriage festival in a fertile 
place named Belchira, whence the spot was 
afterwards known ag Bai Barakh Belc hi. 
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ra. This is 5 cabal a legend are The 
place is no donbt the same as the Baidarakh- 
belchir above mentioned. Rashidu'd-din calls 
the man whoreproved Chamukha for speak- 
ing ill of Chinghiz Khan Ujir-Kurin-Baghadur, 
or as Erdmann reads it, Bahriti-Guorin Behader 
Baghador.” We also read that Khudu and 
Jilaun, the two songs of Tokhtu, chief of the 
Merkit, who bad submitted to Wang Khin, 
now abandoned him and rejoined their father. 
This is said both by Rashidu'd-din and in the 
Huang-ynan.” 

In the Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi we read that on the 
retreat of the two allies Keksiusabrakh with 
his Naimans puraoed Wang Khin, seized 
the wives of his son Sengun or Sankun, and in 
the defile of Tiligetn on the frontiers of the 
Naimans and Kirais captured one-half of Wang 
Khin’s people and cattle. The same authority 
says that it was during this contretemps that 
Khoduo and Jilann,sons of Tokhto the Merkit 
chief, left Wang Khin, and went down the 
Selinga to join their father.” 

The Yuen-shi tells us that when the Naimans 
parsued the Kirais they first attacked the 
camp of Wang Khan's two brothers Ilkha and 
Jasi-Gamba, and harried their cattle, Dkha 
barely erie ped with his life and hastened 
to seek assistance from Wang Khin, who sup- 
plied him with some troops under the command 
ofa Burgut." This is clearly a mistake, Ilkha 
and Jakbanbo were the same person. Again 
I}kha’s second name was Sengun, meaning born 
in the purple.” This was alsothe name of Wang 
Ehian's son, and in Mr. Donglas’ translation 
tha ctcey ds te fact told of his son, although 
the name is given as E-lib-ho, i. ¢, Ilkha. 





_ At this time Ikha or Jakhanbo had, as we 
have seen, joined Chinghis Khan, and no 


donbt the story as told in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-sha 
is the more reliable and belongs to Wang Khan's 
son. De Mailla’s narrative partially follows 
the version in the Yuan-ehi, It says that when 
the Naimans attacked Wang Khin, his son - 
Tikha and his brother Sachanpo were going 
with some troops to join Chinghiz Khin, when 


they were attacked by the Naiman General 





” Borenne, vol. I], p. 124; Erdman 

= Berecine, vol. IT, p. 114; Enimecs p23 ; Huang. 
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Kusiuke. ‘iho bani eased lo. his father, who 
gave him some men under Pulu-hutai to revenge 
himself with.“ Hashidu'd-din also follows the 
same version. He aiso speaks of [lkha Sen- 
gun and Jakhanbo as the victims of the 
Naiman General's vengeance. The place where 
their camp was harried is read Idera-Altai by 
D'Ohsson,“ Badra-altai by Erdmann,“‘andUdar- 


altai by Berezine. Rashid says there was a river | 


and much wood there. Perhaps the Eder, an 
upper stream of the Selinga, is meant. After 
harrying their quarters the Naiman General at- 
tacked the Ulusses of Wang Khiin on the borders 
of Talain Amagere,“? Erdmann reads this Lidus 
Maserah, and D'Ohsson makes two places of it, 


which he ealls the frontier cantons of Daldu and | 





Amashera. Rashidn'd-din goes on to say that 
Wang; Elibi'e tivo diecthees barely eetuped-with 
their lives to Wang xii ene therenpon sent 
Sengon to take revenge." The Huang-yuan 
also says it was Ilakha Sinnkun and Jakhanbo 
who were firstattackedon therivor Yidir Antai,™ 
When Wang K hin found himself thus hard 


pressed notwithstanding his own recent conduct, 
he deemed it prodent to send and ask for 


assistance from his lateally Chinghiz Khan, 


and to bid him send his famous four generals™ 
Boorchi or Boghorji, Muokhali, Boroul, and 


Chilaoun to his assistance, The Yuan-shi as 


translated by Hyacinthe gives the names of the 
foor heroes as Baortsi, Mukhuri, Borokhan 
and Tsilagun."* These four heroes are called 


Borjui Nayan, Mukhnal Govana, Bolokhun | 
Nayan and Chilsoun Bada in the Huang-— 


yoann.” Rashidn'd-din calle them Barji or 
Boghurji Noyan, Mukhuli Govana or Kuei- 


wang, Bargul or Buraght!, Noyan and Jilangen | 
or Chilankkan Bakhadur.’* Ganbil says these 


four heroes were styled in Mongol Polipan- 
kuli, which is explained in the Kang-mn, us 


meaning the four sages. Their descendants — 


commanded the body guards of the various 
princes descended from Chinghiz Khan. They 
were also styled K ne-sie, which Gaubil enys is 
also Mongol word. This is no doubt the 
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“origin of the * Keshican’' of Marco Polo which he 
explains as ‘knights devoted to their Lord,’ and 
applies to the 12,000 body guards employed by 
Khubilsikhan.” Colonel Yule calis atten. 
barons who kept watch bythe great Eaan's side 
onder the name of Cuthé™* 

Gaubil says that in addition to his four 
“ Braves” Chinghiz Khan also had by him 
a member of a Western royal family called 
Sai-i. He was well acquainted with the art 


of war, and belonged to the sect of the Firs. 


worshippers, whence he was called Chapsr or 
the Guebre. The Chinese text adds to this 
name which is there written Cha-pa-ul the 
Chinese character ho, meaning fire, adding 
that this is to shew what his religion was." He 
was not improbably some descendant of the 


Let us now resume our story. Sankun be- 
fore the arrival of the four Braves had begun 
struggle at Khulaankhut.(?) Sankon's horse 
was wounded in the leg during the fight, and he 
was about to be captured when the four heroes 
arrived, and rescued him, and also recovered his 
wives and people."’ Rashidu'd-din tells us that 
in the battle which Sengun fonght with the 
Naimans on this occasion the two Kiri 
Generals, Tekinkori and Iturken Yadakhu, were 
both killed. Bu arjigave Sengun his own 
charger, and himself mounted the famous grey 


| horse which Chinghiz Khiin had given him, with 


injunctions that he most not strike it, but only 
stroke it with his riding whip when he wished it 
tofly like ightning."* Wang K hin was deeply 
grateful, and we are told he rewarded Bu. 
urji with a present of a set of robes and 10 
golden cups." The Huang-yuan calls the place 
where the battle with Sengan was fonght the 
hills of Khulakhe. It also calls the two 
Kirai Generals who were killed Digekholi-Itur- 
gan and Shaitai.”” 

According to the Fuan-eha'o-pi-shi, when 
Wang EKhAn heard of what Chinghiz 
Khin si done for as he said, “ Roemerly 
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his good father set free and restored me my 


people whom I had lost: now the son sends 


four champions who release and restore to me 
my people. l swear by the shielding power 
(or aid) of heaven. I will try and repay this 
obligation.” He then went on to say that 
he was growing old, that his younger brothers 
were unworthy to succeed him, and that he 
only had one son, Sankun, of whom he 
spoke disparngingly, saying it was the same 
as if he did mot exist. “I will consider 
T ¢mujinas the elder brother of Sankun, 
so that I shall have two sons when I am at 
rest,” and he accordingly met Chinghiz 
K han at the Black Forest on the nver Tula 
and adopted him as his son. Hitherto Chinghiz 
had called him father merely ont of respect, 
and because of his friendship with Y issuge i. 


Now they made a bond of father and son, and — 


declared, “In the struggles with our foes we 
will fight side by side. In bunting the wild 
animals we will unite together. If people try 
to make us quarrel we will not listen to them, 
nor believe them until we have had mutual 
explanations and spoken about matters face to 
face.” In order to secure their friendship still 
farther, Chinghiz asked for the hand of 
Wang Khan's danghter C haurbiki for 
his son Juchi, while he offered his own 
daughter Khojin toSankun’s son Tusakhi. 
Sankun who deemed his people superior to the 
Mongols, and looked upon Ching hiz Khan 
as belonging to an inferior horde to himself 
expressed his feelings thus :—"* Whenthe maiden 
of our house goes into theirs, she will stand 
behind the door with her face to the north” (/.e. 
:n the attitude of a servant or slave) * while if 
their maiden comes to us she will sit with her 
face to the south,” ¢, ¢ in the position of a mis- 
trees. He therefore objected to the two matches, 
which were broken off, thereby nuturally cansing 
some heartburning to the proud Mongul chief." 
This notice may be compared with that given 
by Marco Polo in whose words the story rans 
as follows :—“ In the year of Christ 1200 Chin- 
ghiz Khiin sent an embassy to Prester John 
and desired to have his daughter to wife. But 
when Prester John heard that Chinghiz Khin 
3 26 ave. 
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very wroth, and said to the envoys ' What 
impudence is this to ask my danghter to wife ?’ 
Wist he not well that he was my liezeman and 
serf? Get ye back to him, and tell him that 1 
had liefer set my daughter in the fire than give 
her in marriage to him, and that he deserves 


| death at my hand, rebel and traitor that he is.” 


So he bade the envoys begone at once, and 
never come into his presence again. The envoys 
on receiving this reply departed straightway, 
and made haste to their master, and related all 
that Prester John had ordered them to say, 
keeping nothing back,”™* 

Marco Polo, it will be seen, saya nothing of 


 Sankun, and attributes “ the proud words” to 


WangKhinhimeelf. Inthe Yuan-ehi, which 
says the betrothals were broken off amidst 
angry words and fierce threats, Ju chi is called 
Jotsin or Chotsin and Wang Khin's daughter 


| Chan-urh Pe-tsi, while Chinghiz Khiin's daughter 


is valled Koh-tsin Pe-tse or Gatsin-betsi and her 
proposed husband Tio-sze-ho or Toskho.” De 
Mailla’s authority tells us that Temujin 
having asked the hand of Wang Khiin’s danghter 
Serpechu for his eldest son C huc hi, and been 
refused, some time after revenged himself by 
refusing the hand of his daughter Hoakin te 
Wang Khiin’s son Tosaho.” 

In the Huang-yuan we are told that when 
these negociations for alternate marriages were 
in progress, Chinghiz K hin was encamped 
at the mountain Abuli Kyaekhoger, and Wang 
Khan inthe sandy desert of Tsn-belik.* Rashid- 
u'd-din tellaus that the two friends had crossed 
the Ongu by which Rashid means sometimes the 
range. I must nowintroducean incident not men- 
tioned in the Yuen-chao-pi-shi, and whichisstated 
in the other authorities to have occurred imme- 
diately before the attempted betrothals above 
named. Rashida’d-din tells us thatin 1202, the 
sameyear whenC hing hizK hAnoverwhelm- 
ed the Tartars, Buoirukh in alliance with 
Tokhto the chief of the Merkit with the Durban 
Tartars, Katakins and Saljiut, who were led by 
Ukhuta Bakhadur together with the Uirat 
chief Khotuga biki formed an alliance, and 
were informed of the approach of the enemy by 


*3 Hyraciothe, p. 2 telas, p. 31. 
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their outposts, who were stationed at Gui, Chek- 
cher and Chiorkai, which Erdmann condenses 
into one name Gui-jagjern-jewerkhai."" They 
thereupon left the banks of the Olkhui-Siljiyuljut 
near the Ongu. The Huang-ywan says they 
marched from Ulukhoi-shi-han-jen into intrench- 
ments, and repaired to the defile of Tajar Aki in 
the mountains of Karaun Chidun. There they 
were pursued by the enemy. Meanwhile Sa n- 
kun, thesonof Wang Khan who was in.command 
of the vanguard determined to be the first to fall 
upon them. Buirukh having noticed him, 
and seen that his people were Mongols sent a 
division of his men together with the Katakins 


under Aguju Bakhadur and the Merkit under | 


Tokhto’s brother Khudu™ against him, Asharp 
but undecided struggle took place, after which 
Sankun withdrew into the mountains, and thoy 
proceeded to perform some incantations which 
were followed by a great fall of snow and a deep 
fog. This was driven by the winds upon them- 
selves, and a great nomber of men and horses 
perished from the cold and from falling down 
the precipices. The Naim ansand their allies 
withdrew toa place called Kuiten.4 The Huang- 
yuan says the fight took place at Kubitan and 
Wang Khanand C hinghiz who were not 
In & position to pursue went to Aral.” Cham no- 
k ha who had set out to join the confederates on 
learning their fate with characteristic dupli- 
city seized some rich booty belonging to the 
Katakins and Saljiut, and once more joined 
Chinghiz Khan.” They tookuptheir winter 
quarters at a place variously read as Utjia 
Kungur, Alchia Kungur and Ichegeh Gutel, 
where he says the Kungurot formerly had 
their winter quarters where Temojin asked 


the hand of Jorbege for his son Juchi and 
offered his own daughter Kujinbege to Tasun- 
buki or Khushbuka, the son of Sankun.™ 
The locality referred to by Rashidn'dalto is 
searcely a probable one, and it would seem 
that he has mistaken Karaun Kipchak, i.e. 
the black wocds, for Karann Chidon, and the 
Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi undoubtedly put it at the 
black woods on the Tuuli, ¢. «. apparently the 
Tola.™ ; 

These events are also reported in the Fuan- 
ahi, only that in this account Buirnkh is not 
mentioned by name, but the Merkit Tokhtoa, 
who we are told had returned from Borokhucha, 
i. ¢. Barguchin, whither he had fled, is made the 
prominent character, and we are told there were 
with him the Naimans, Durban Tartars, Kata- 
kins and Saljint, When Chinghiz Khan 
and Wang Khan learnt of their approach they 
withdrew into an intrenched position. De Mailla 
siys a camp fortified with palisades on a moun- 
tain, while kha,” ie San k un, took up his 
position on a height tothe north. Tho enemy 
attacked him, but could not drive him away, but, 
he eventually joined his father within the 
intrenchments. Before the fight the two allies 
had sent their baggage away. Their fortress 
was called Alan-jai. The chief struggle took 
place at Choidan. The Naiman chief sacrificed 
by his priests to the spirits of the snowstorm, 
and invoked their aid, but the wind bean to 
blow towards him. The Naimans could not 
fight but were hampered by the drifted snow, 
They were fallen upon by Chinghiz Khan. 
Chamukhaon hearing what had happened, 
we are told, began to plunder the tribes who 
were allied with him,”* | 





M. SENART ON THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI.™ 
Translated from the French, * 
(Continued from p. 182.) 


Tenth Edict.” 
(*) Deviinampiyo” priyadasi rijd yaso va kiti 
va na mahithivah’ mafiate afiata tadit- 
pano* dighiya’® cha me jano’ 


The Huang-yucn says on the mountain Nigan-gui- 
Cher and Chukburka. 
*? Read Wakbad by Erdmann. 
2 Eaetene acta, posite 
saua-aieni. pe. 188 unt 100; Beresine; vel. 
196-128; Brdmano, pp. 291 and 252; D'Ohsson, vol. I, 


P- | | 
" Berezine, vol. I]. p. 124; D'Ohsson, rol. I, pp. 06 and 
67; Erdmann, pp. 282 and 253. 


| (*) dhathmasusotmsi* susrosatirn|dhathmayntarm 


cha anuvidhiyatath’[.] etakiiya devinath- 
piyo® piyadasi raji yaso va kiti® va 
ichhatif..] 





Sata 5 > Galt ahr Dr 
| Eclmann, note'p 130; De Maitly yLTX. 9p. 387 
Py ea ee 
Barnoal 9 ssid; Kore ae ; Wilson, p. 
2 These readings differ from those of Cunningham’ 
* With Dr. Kern, road taddtpane. wiicie 
Read *surusa ; J. has “surdsatmh, * Read kitim. 
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(") yatu kichi parikimate® deviinarhpriyadnsi® 
rfiji ta’ savam piratikiya kimti? sakale 
apaparisave’ asa[.] esa tu parisave ya 
apubam®[.] 

(") dikaram ta kho* 
janena usatena va afiata agena purikamena 
savath parichajitpé|.) eta tu* kho usatena 
dikaram*|.] 

Translation. 

King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, does not 
think that glory and fame bring much profit 
except [such az:] (Dh., J., Kh., K.: except that 

vlory and that fame which he eels [named y]) 

that at present and in future the people practise 

obedience to my religion, that they observe the 
duties of my religion. This is the glory and 
fume which Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. 
seeks. All the efforts that king Piyadasi, 
beloved of the gods, makes, are all with reference 
to fruits for the future life, with the object of 
escaping all danger. Now the danger is evil. 

But assuredly the thing is difficult whether for 

the mean or for the powerful (Kh., K.: whether 

for the great, for the powerful), except by a 

powerful effort, and by renouncing everything. 


But that is assuredly difficult (Dh., J.: infinitely | 


difficult) for the powerfal (Kh., K.: especially 

for the powerful.) 

Eleventh Edict." 

(") Devanathpriyo’ piyadasi riji evam &ha’[.] 
nisti etirisam dimatw yirisam dhamma- 
dinain dhathmasatistavo va dhatiaasam- 
vibhigo vi dhatimasatnbadho va[.] 

(7) tata idam bhavati disabhatakamhi samya- 
pratipati? mitari pitari sidhu sususi mita- 
sastutanitikinam bimbanasamaninam sii- 
dhu dinam?® 

(*) prindnath andrambho sidhnol .] eta vatavyam 
pitd va putens va bhatd va mitasastutaia- 


tikena va Ava pativesiyehi ida sidho ida 


katavyal.] 
(*) so téthd kau” ilokachasa* fradho hoti 


cha atinamtamh puthiam bbavati'” 


tena dhammedanena{.] 
SSS ES eS ee 
differ f hose of , 
‘ Pee roti fog lien es me 
rib 
saat ay lh en Whe Pe 
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St ptr reading arate Slee ara kararkio) of Kh. 
© K. reada so tatha karatarh ihatoka cha ha oradbité para. 

tra cha anatar pwitarh krosava (for prasova)bag (va) ti. 


efam chhudakena va | 


fnceimila , 
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Translation, 

Thus saith king Piyudast, beloved of the gods: 
there is no alms comparable to the almsgiving 
of religion, the friendship [which is manifested by 
the communication] of religion (this word wanting 
iit Kh.), liberality [bestowed] in [precepts of] 
religion, the relationship [which is based on the 
communication) of religion. This should be 
observed : regard towards slaves and servants, 
obedience to father and mother (G.: is good), 
charity to friends, companions, relatives, Sramans 
and Brihmans (G.: is good), respect of the life 
of creatures (G.: is good). That is what a 
father, or a son, or a brother (Kh., K.: ora 
master), a friend, a companion (G.: a relative) 
indeed even a neighbour ought to say, “this is 
what is good, this is what ought to be done!” 
In acting thue there is (K. ; is found) advantage 
in this world and for the life to come ; there 
results (Kh., K.: is reaped) infinite merit from 
this almegiving of religion. 

Twelfth Ediet.™ 

(*) Devinampiye piyadasi riji savapisamdini 

cha pravajitini cha gharastini cha piijayatt 

dinena cha vividhiya cha pijiya pijayati 
ne(.] 

(*) na tu tathi dinati va" pOje* va devinam- 

piyo matnfiate yathi kiti’ saravadhi 

asa [.] savapisathdinat sfravadhi tn 
babuvidhal. | 

(*) tasa tasa’* tu idath millam ya yachiguti 
kimti® Atpapisamdapiji va paripfisamda- 
garaha va no bhave apakarapamhi laboka* 

Va 220 

(*) tamhi tamhi prakarage piijetaya tu eva 
parapisarnda® tena tena” prakaranena’* [.] 
evatn karam’* itpapisatnda cha vadhayati 
parapiisamdasa cha upakaroti [.] 

(*) tadarmiiath’ karoto' itpapasada th cha chba- 
nati‘? parapisatbdasa cha pi apakaroti [-] 
yo hi kochi* ftpapisathdam piljnyati 

parapisamdam” va garahati 

(*) sa vat’ itpapisathdabhatiy’ kithti atpapé- 
eamdain dipayema iti so cha punn tatha 

be 

$4, Ca etna ke pa 

For pitjon. 

3 Head keshti os in 1. 8. 

18 Por trad tasd, as yo for yd. 

4 Read poridrena, 

“™ Boch is the only bending Sat ores Se ees 
onete Bs for thin word reads very diversely Jota, karim 


4 Koroto for korothto. 1 KAlsi bas chhanoti. 
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handti [.] ta samaviiyo eva sidha™ 

(") kimti matamathinsa dhathmath sruniju™ 
cha susumseri, chaf.] evam? hi devdnam- 
piyasa ichha kitmti savapisamdaé bahusrutii 
cha asu kalinigami® cha aso.) 

(*) ye cha tata tata pasamnd’ tehi vatavyam’ 
devanatipiyo no tathi dinam ya puja™ va 
mamfate yath kimti siravadht asa sava- 
pasamhdanam*® bahakA™* cha" [,) ctiya 

(") atha vydpata dharnmamahimita cha ithi jha- 
khamahimita™ cha vachabhimikaé cha ate 
cha nikiyil.] ayath cha etasa phala ya 
itpapisamdavadht cha hoti dhatwmasa cha 
dipaniif. ] 


Translation. 

King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, honours 
all sects, aseeties and householders, he honours 
them (these three words teanting in Kh.) with 
alms, and honours of rarious sorts. But the 
[ting] beloved of the gods attaches less im- 
portance to these alms and these honours than 
to the desire to see prevail [the moral virtues 
which form] their essential part. That pre- 
valence of the essential foundation of all the 
sects implies, it is true, very many diversities, 


But for all there is one common source, which | 


is moderation in language; that is, that one 
ought not to exalt his own sect and decry others, 





ANAMEOND INSCRIPTION OF RUDRADEVA. 

In a temple at Anamkond, in the Nizim's 
Dominions, there isa long and highly interesting 
inscription of Radradéva of the Kikatya or 
Kikatiya dynasty. Versions of it have boon pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. VIL, p. 901, where the date was interpreted 
as Saka 1054,—and in the Journal of the Bombay 


Branch of the Royal Asintic Society, Vol, X.,_ 


p. 46, by Dr. Bhau Dajf, who interpreted the date 
us Saka 1064. And Mr, Rice,—recognising from 


these discrepant readings of the date, and from | 


the fact that the samratsara, the name of which 
is recorded 4s Chitrabhinu, does not agree with 





® These readings differ from those of Cunningham's plate. 

™ Kordts for Laravite, } 

© The dd is indistinct in facsimile B. ; read sddAw, 

" For sruneju; C. bas erundja, 

™ dou for oxsu; C. has aeu, 

"3 Equivalent to pijarh,’ 
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| that one ought not to depreciate them without 
| [leitinate] cause, that one ought on the con- 
trary on all occasions to give to other sects the 
bononrs that are befitting. By acting thns, he 
labours for the advancement of his own sect 
while at the same time serving others. By 
feting otherwise, he injures his own sect in 
damaging others. He that extols his own sect 
by depreciating others does so doubtless from 
affection for his own sect, with the intention of 
exalting it; well, on the contrary by acting 
thus, he does nothing but inflict the severest 
blows upon his own sect.*" Thatis why concord 
alone is good, in this sense that all should hear 
and love to hear the convictions of another. Tt 
is in fuct the desire of the [Liang] beloved of the 
Devas, that all sects should be instructed, and 
that they should profess pure doctrines, All 
whatever he their belief, shonld be personded 
that the [tiny] beloved of the Devas attaches 
less importance to alma and to external cult than 
to the desire to see the essentin] doctrines and 
the respect to all the sects prevail. It is for this 
end that the superintendents uf religion labour, 
the officers charged to supcrintend the women, 
the inspectors and other bodies of agents. ‘The 
froit of it is benefit to my own creed and the 
glorification of religion. (Kalsi, Kapurdigarhi 
add ; Given in the ninth year of my anointment.) 
(To be continned.) 





the above dates by respectively thirty and twenty 
years, that there was some mistake about the 
date,—has stamped the inscription as belonging 
unmistakenbly to the ninth century a. p., and ax 
recording the fate of Tuila I. and Bhima-IT. of the 
Western Chalukya dynasty.* 

Through the kindness of the Political Authori- 
ties at Haidardbid, I have now been furnished 
with an excellent ink-impression of this important 
inscription, and shall shortly publish it in fall in 
this journal. 

Meanwhile it may be useful to state that the 
real date of this inscription ia Saka 1084 (4. p. 
1162-3), the Chitrabhinu sarieateara, and that, 
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therefore, it records the downfall of Taila III., the 
last but one of the Western Chalukyas of Kalydna- 
pura, and not of his ancestor Taila [. 
J. F. Freer, Bo. €.8. 
Belgaum, 18th June 1881. 





TUS, THE OLD CAPITAL OF THE NORTH OF 
PERSIA. 

The Keshef Rud River passing a little to the 
north of Meshd, joins the Herat River a little 
south of Sarakhs, from which point the united 
streams, known as the Tjend River, flow and lose 
themselves in the vast swamp of the same name 


lying northward in the Torkoman desert. From | 


the amount of water which I have seen running 
from different sources tothe Tjend morass it must 
bea vast oneindeed. Crossing a tall brick bridge 
of several arches the old walls of Tas are reached 
not fifty yards from the river marge. The city 
cannot have been less than four miles in circuit, 
as one can judge from the ruins of the ramparts, 
which at the eastern end are in o remarkably 
perfect condition. The entire oblong space within 
them ia covered with smail mounds, and strewn 
with brick and fragments of blue limestone, the 
remains of former honses. Towards the north- 
western part stand the remains of the citadel 
bnilt upon several vast artificial mounds. From 
the appearance of some towers and walla the 
stonework still retaining the loam, which had 
formerly been plastered over it in Persian 
fashion, I should eny that this citadel had been 


kept in repair asa fort up toa comparatively | 


recent period. 

Exactly in the centre of the town stands 
the only remarkable object of the place, and 
which the traveller is informed is the tomb of the 
poet Firdanzi, who, together with the nephew of 
Imim Riza, the former sovereign of the place, 
was buried there. It is a large domed structure 
of brickwork, with doorways: in the four sides, 
and pilasters at the slightly flattened corners. 
Springing from the northern side of the build- 
ing is what appeara to have been a small chapel, 
or else the dwelling of the guardian of the tomb, 
The entire structure is ruinous both within and 
without, having, to judge from the cracks in the 
walls and dome, anffered from an earthquake 


ahock. It had originally been plastered over, | 


both on the inside and outside, to the depth of a 
couple of inches, with a fine grey sand concrete, 
much of which is still adhering even to the 
exterior. This had been in turn covered with 
adhesive white plaster. Both concrete and plas- 
ter are quite aa hard as the bricks which they 
overlie. The architectural mouldings and other 
ornamentations, when on o large scale, were rude- 
ly fashioned by the placing and chipping of the 





brick, the details being given in conerete and 
plaster, which were apparently moulded, as in 
the case of the arabesques and decorative in- 
scriptions in many old Arab structures, and 
notably so in that of the Alhambra, at Granada. 
Within, the building presents one unbroken 
space from wall to wall, and from the floor to the 
centre of the cupola. The height of the latter 
above the ground cannot be much under seventy 
feet. It ison the inside hemispherical, the exte- 
rior being modified by a step reaching to one-third 


| its height. Formerly an interior gallery seema to 


have ron round the hase of the interior of the 
dome, if one can judge by the remains of wood 
beams and the spaces sunk in the walls. In the 
centre of the floor lie the two fragments of o 


stone coffin which has been rudely smashed in a 


longitudinal direction. The top and sides are 
covered with finely-executed inscriptions, verses 
ofthe Kerdn. My guide, the old Turkoman, told 
me that this coffin had been broken open only 
two years previously by some Russian travellers 
who visited the place, and who also carried away 
with them two inscribed marble tablets which had 
been inserted, one in the northern, the other in the 
sonthern wall. [ saw myself the two vacant 
spaces in which these tablets had been, the wood 
pegs at the rear still remaining; bnt the demoli- 
tion of the coffin, to judge from the appearance of 
the edges of the fractured parts, was of remote 


date. It was probably effected by the fall of some 
| portion of the building during the earthquake 


shock which ruined it. Pious hands may probn- 
bly have placed the fragments together again, and 
it may be that the Russian travellers had again 
opened the coffin. It is now completely empty, 
and there are morks, evidently of a recent date, 
as of an iron wedge forced in after some prelimi- 
nary chipping with a chisel. Thia old domed 
structure is visible for at least 20 miles on every 
side. In its immedinte vicinity the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages have made excara- 
tions with a view of obtaining building materials, 
and extensive foundations are visible on all sides. 


| Lying among them I fonnd numerous fragmenta 


of old, highly-colonred pottery, somo of them 
displaying the refflel nitallique so prized by the 
“china maniacs.” Tos bos been, I believe, com- 
pletely deserted for the past four hundred years, 
the inhabitants having even at a long anterior 
period commenced emigrating to Meshd, whose 
rising fortunes had begun to eclipse those of the 
ancient capital of Korasan. The ground aronnd it 
seems to be liable to extensive inundations from 
the overflowing of the Keshef Rud; and in some 
places o raised causeway, whether ancient or 
modern I could not ascertain, passes by the old 
town, leading east and west. in it’ tiene ‘Tes 
was probably an unhealthy place to live in, owing 
to the swampiness of the surrounding ground.— 
Correspondent, Daily News. 
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DIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND COINS? 


BY DE. H. OLDENBERG, BERLIN. 


EG to find our way through Indian 
™ chronology during the first centuries of 
the Christian era, isa task resembling in some 
sense that of the mathematician who has to 
solve equations with several unknown quan- 
tities. Neither inscriptions nor coins are 
wanting in dates, but the era to which these 
dates are referred, is seldom indicated, and 


it is only evident at first sight that a number | 


of different chronological systems were si- 
multancously in use. There is no lack of 
hypotheses which have referred every date 


mentioned successively to almost every known | 


era, and occasionally also to such as are un- 
known. It is not onr intention to augment 
the number of these hypotheses, but to inquire 
systematically into the chronological inter- 
dependence of the different groups of dates, 
and thus to eliminate the unknown quantities 
one after the other. I believe that the number 
of given equations is sufficient to fornish 
& result in all paris of our inquiry. This 
result will perhaps not be an entirely new 
one, even in any of its constituent parts; but 
omr inguiry will not be quite useless, even if 
it attain to nothing but to connect trae hypo- 
theses with each other, alongside of which 


stood incorrect solntions, scomingly equally — 


acceptable and equally accepted ; and, by estab- 
lishing such a connection, to arrive at probabi- 
lities, and perhaps even at something that is 
not very unlike to certainty. 

In the midst of the clouds that veil ancient 
Indian history and chronology, lies before our 
eyes, ike an island on which the mys of a 
clearer light fall, the period of ancient Bnd- 


lity addressed to his subjects, are read on rocks 
and pillars, from the frontier of Afghanistan to 
Kathidwid and Orissa: these names denote the 
first period of Indian antiquity of which, owing 
principally to the contact between India and 
Greece, something like a real chronology can be 
attained, After the time of Agoka, there follow 
again three centnries which are shrouded in 
darkness, They extend to the rule of a monarch 
whom the Buddhists regarded like another 
Agoka : a second great protector of their faith, 
the Indo-Skythian king Kanishka. 

The question of the date of Kanishka—a 
question which in our opinion, with Professor 
von Sallet's numismatical researches now before 
ns, 18 rather s simple one—is the starting point 
from which the chronological problems with 
which we are to grapple, must be approached, 

The inscriptions of the time of Kanishka 
and his successors, found partly in Kabulistdn 
andthe Punjab, partly at Mathura, are dated 
in an era which begins moat probably at the 
accession to the throne, or rather the abhisheka 
of Kanishka," The most ancient date 
given in connection with the name of Ka- 
nishks, is contained in the inscription of 
which General Cunningham has given a copy 
in his Archeological Reports, vol, LI, plate 
xu, 4: mahdrdjasya Kanishkasya rdjye sasivat- 
fare navame, “in the reign of the great king 


Kanishka, in the year nine.” There are also 


several inscriptions dating from the year 5, 
but these do not contain the name of K a- 
nishka. Then follow dated inscriptions of 
kings whose close connection with Kanishka 
is shown also by their coins: Hu vish ka, in 


| the years 33, 39, 50, 51, ete; Vasnudera, 


83, 87, 89°; next follow a Mathura inscription 
dated from the year 135, evidently of the same 


era, and another the date of which is stated to 


be 231,* both inscriptions without any mention 
of a king's name. 
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Now as far as can be done by numismatical 
arguments alone, Dr. yon Sallet has shown to 
what period the series of kings—K anish ka, 
Huvishka, and V is ade va—must belong. 
An approximate estimate of the time elapsed 
from the last Greek kings whose date is known, 
till the reign of Kanish ka,—secondly, the 
connection in which the coins of Yndopheres 
(or Gondophares)’ and Sanabarus, who must 
have reigned before Kanishka, stand with late 
Arsacidan coins—perhaps also the Christian 
legend which makes Gondopharescontem- 
porary with the apostles,—and finally the con- 
nection of the gold coins which follow after 
Visudeva’s gold coinage, with the coins of 
Sapor I :—all these arguments combined make 
it most probable that Herr von Sallet* is right 
in believing that the series of Ka nishka— 
H uvish ka—Visudevacannot have begun 
at an earlier date than the first century 4. D., 
and that it must end somewhere about 200 a. p. 

If we try, therefore, to place this series, which, 
according to the inscriptions, must occupy 
about a hundred years, between G ond o- 
phares (about 504. p.) and the end of the 
second century, we are almost inevitably led to 
the following resalt, which, we think, clearly 
presents itself, namely, that the era of Kanishka 
is identical with the Saka era, which begins in 78 
4. bp." and which, as is well known, is men- 
tioned in ‘royal grants na early as in the fifth 
century a. p. (Sakannipakélasaivateara)." 

A tradition frequently mentioned, and which 
Albirdini follows in his important state- 


ments about the Indian eras, representa the 
Saka era as beginning, not from the abhisheka, | 


but from the defeat and death of the “Saka- 


king.” Besides calling attention to the ex-— 


treme improbability of the “Saka king's era” 


* To the atatomont of Dr. Yon § Foo. 6 Fdopares i foun | 


derz, p. iv) that tho 
atam 1) Cea ef the Avasehte Gooden 
add a Cesninen's statement (Arch. 
p- 60) that a drachm S) Snabanve TIL (dad A. 
shows the satne monogram. 
eLe p 1. 


had a scram ert yuan err Berd espy ta yaet 
which ia, however, attested very entisfactorily, that im 
Slent tines tie initial dates tress which the different Indian 
eras were counted were subject ag garde ester 
spon mer tote iodo Poor ine or in 
abe D., cannot Pee: ae 
one, Sen saree ao hy ap, thet er 
Bali in 60 a.p. Bao spka begin i 
four 
0d peperntn carers aks rg ng the 2 
Saka era being expressly mentioned in an inscription, ia the 
Umetd grant Sake 400. About this date and other ancient 





beginning from the destruction of the Saka 
empire, we may oppose to this statement the 
testimony of an inscription which is nearly 
five hundred years anterior to Albirfinl. The 
date of this inscription is expressed as follows : 
“When five hundred years had elapsed since 
the royal abhisheka of the Saka ruler."" I 


believe it will not be deemed diffienlt to ac- 


count for the fact that national patriotism in 
India preferred to connect traditionally an era 
that, by its very name, reminded of the sway 
of barbarian conquerors, with the defeat rather 


| than with the coronation of the oppressor." 


It cannot be doubted that we are right in 
claiming for Kanishka the nome of a Saka 
king. I dare not follow the scholars who have 
preceded me in utilizing for this subject the 
Chinese accounts of the different barbarian tribes, 
with theirsubdivisions, that held sway over India 
during those times. But this may be asserted 
with certainty, that the only name really cur- 
rent in Indin for the northern barbarians who 
ruled there for centuries, and to whom the 
dynasty of Kanishka belonged, cannot have 
been any other than that of Sakas. More. 
over, we possess direct testimony to show that 
the tribe to which EK anishka belonged, was 
a Saka tribe. 

Kanishka styles himself on his coins 
PAONANOPAO KANHPEI KOPANO, Here KoPANO 
certainly indicates a tribe ora family. It is quite 
inadmissible to identify this word with the Greek 
colparos. For firstly, theappearance of the word 
roipavor, belonging to Homeric language, on the 
coins of a laté barbarian king, would be more 
than strange." But the decisive fact is that 
we never find the word KOPANO on Kanishka’s 
coins with Greek legends (BACIAEYC BACIAEQN 
EANHPKOY), but only on those with barburic 


Sake dates 





\ Bohler’ in the Jad, 


the remarks of 
aay, vol ¥, (876) p. 11L-ghould be compared 
published by Mr. 
sid, pio Wastern India, vol rol Tp, 287 
: alao Ind. roy Meco vol. TI, p. 


ol. VIP. htraranhe irda pickin re 


tla drndlyl: 
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lerends (PAONANOPAO KANHPKI) ; we must there- 
fore take itas a Skythian and not a Greek 
word.’* Here very appropriately the M a ni- 
ky ila inseription’’ has been alleged, in which 
Kanishka is called (fushanava[tm ]éasamiwardha- 
ka, i.e, he who exalts the Gus hana family,” 
The identity of KoPANO and Gushana is the 
less subject to donbt, inasmnch as on the 
coins of K ozulokad phizes" with KoreHx 


or XOPCH of the Greek legend" correeponda to | 


Kushana or Kashana in the Arian legend ; on the 
coins of Kozolakadaphes to xopancy 

Now a tetradrachm belonging to the British 
Museum has been recently published with 
the legend TYIANNOYNTOZ HIAOY ZAKA 


KomaNoy.” The last word of this legend is | 


read gapdvov, which certainly is not correct. 
The comparation of the coinsof Kanishka 
and his successors, on which KOPANO decidedly 
means Gushana and not eoiparcr, shows that 
Gashana must be understood on this coin also. 
Although between the O and the 4 of the word 
in question, not one but two strokes are seen, 
one of which in rvparroirres stands for p, con- 
sidering the very irregular palmographical 
character of the legend, this cannot be given as 
a proof in favour of the reading soipdvov. If we 
are right, therefore, in reading on this coin 
kopavov (or xopparov, a8 we find vidoe ppou along- 
‘side of wdofepov!), we have a decisive proof 


for the assertion that the Keven or Gu- 
shana princes, and more especially Kanish- 
ka, most be regarded as Saknas, 

What we find, therefore, is this: We know 
from coins as well as from inscriptions, of a 
mighty Saka king, Kanishka, who is fre- 
quently mentioned also in literary documents. 


| This king must have reigned, as his coins show, 


about the end of the first century a.p. His 
large empire extended from Kabulistin to 
Mathuri, or perhaps still farther, There is no 


| Indian king in these times whose name at all 


rivals Kanishka in fame.’* On his inserip- 
tions we find an era which oceurs frequently on 
the inscriptions of his successors both in the 


| northern and in the southern part of his realm. 


On the other hand, we know of an era which 
was used in Indin in ancient as well as. in 
modern times, the initial date of which is 78 
4. D., and which is styled on ancient monuments 
“the era of the Saka king," or “the era of the 
Saka lord’s royal abhisheda.” I think these 
arguments may be considered as satisfactorily 
proving the identity of Kanishka’s era with the 
Saka era. 

A farther confirmation of this theory results 
from what we have to say afterwards regard- 
ing the much-vexed question of the Gupta 
era. The Gupta era began, as we shall prove, 
in 3194p. Now the Gupta coinage is closely 
connected with Indo-Skythian coins which can- 





we may be allowed to add here an obserra- if we wore to call for two princes named Apollo. 
at In ping wo may bo hich Kanishka and his successors | dotas sand Dicdots, Datu {nod Dotan 
sim ig etirans on their coins—PAONANOPAO. Bp. | qn! must here be road most probably aa N. 
cently pretation of thin word, or of these words, | .y 4°" ‘Sallet Cy BO-178, 180. p. Cunningham 
bs ube Pri phrase rdjundmodh rs (king of Kings). bas Uy. As See. Beng, XXXIL, pp. 144 seq.) about the 
been sovepted several PAli ec . “3 | 
E. Kuhn's Beitrage sur Pali-Grammatik ee I consider Num, wae N, Ee vol. XIV. Ny 181 seq. ; 
this explanation quite inadmissible. 1 do | wtress | Ballet i.c., p.. 75 The Gupta Dynasty, ‘po. 38 
ae aae cen eathc ta domed tee adic "thee cecal “ | vo Thai ly appa greed rate 
spite of imesdnars and similar geaitives(KachchAvana, fi, 1, Chines pier, metions, wen Tama 
Sl, schol.) But it should be dered that ore, a ie aye ected yn apices tare =a 
tha I belies oh: oc Radian wont toystve wo hare Skythian Rie-uidelio nite kane *Gaedndra), test 
words Tek a bare fed received into the Skythian Se ee ier tinge 
Loclian words. D dane TH 
Toda enol foe “king of kings” on the connect 42). “Dans la quatre centile toute aeae | hh onl a0 
groups of cine snot rina rf or anything Like it, bu | de Jon-lai lo roi ni-s¢-kia monta ane | rime et dtendie 
thecetare,'an, wan pocselvad by FAOXANOPAO mt | (lome TE, p 107), ‘Tho statement that Keath ina aso 
el paint ei (PAQ=pajd), | years after Buddha's death, is ropoatodly given by Hw 
baat & Pri expen e » | Fiising, wo tome Ip 05; tH pe 278. "Ae i anda it 
1* ‘The usally accented. dk of this King and. of ere i) reigned 100 years after Buddha's death 
grate aig te | i ree mt 
W the same error the Chim I : . 
Hadphises, bet only of Kosulokadphises sod Goemokad. | time between Buddha and Adoks appear too short by more 
piace; neither in tho Greek nor in the Arian logends in | than 100 years, has influenced also his opinion abont the 
first element of these names ch jasasepar- | time elapsed from Buddha to Kanishka. If wo collect 
I and from what Hwen Theang says, that Kanishka wor placed 


able, declinahle word. To speak of 
Kad phises 


Il might very pomibly be the same mistake as | 
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not be placed long after Vkewdeves who 
reigned till abont 100, after Kanishka. 
Consequently if we assign to the series of K a- 
nishka—Huvishka—Visuveda a date 
considerably earlier than we have done, we 
augment the vacant period between Vasudeva 
and the Guptas, which ia already perhaps 
greater than might be expected. 

Ido not enter upon a detailed inquiry into 
the statements of Chinese anthorities'* respect- 
ing this dynasty. If these statements are 
given correctly it appears that they quite agree 
with my opinion. The rise of the power of the 
¥ uei-chi—the tribe to which Kanishka 
belonged—and the foundation of the Knei- 
sane (Kushana) dynasty is placed abont 
24 5.c. The century between this year and 
the coronation of Kanishka would be appro- 
priately filled by the reign of the Zarjp péyar™ 
the so-called Sy-Hermaios coinage, and 
the coins of Kozulokadphises, Kozolakadaphes, 
Ooemokadphises. Chinese authors mention 
the great power of the Y nei-chiin Kabnol- 
istan and India in 159 a. p.; this power is 
said to have been upset in the beginning of 
the third century, 

The coinage of Kanishkais followed by 
two groups of coins: on the one hand there is 
a series of gold coins with the legend PAONANO- 
PAO OOHPKI KOPANO; these evidently belong to 
the Huvishka of the inscriptions, On the 
other hand we find a series of copper coins on 
which is read PAONANOFAO OOHPKENOPANO, 
Professor von Sallet™ distinguishes between 
the identity of these two persons is far more 
probable, The coins of Ovoerki and those of 





this so-called Ooer stand equally in close con-— 


® See the quotations apod Lasson, Ind. Alt, [1 (3nd ed.), 
472; Thomas, J. BR. A. 8., vol. XU, pp. 15, 20 maq.; 
eye petra die lik pty 

™ Von Sallet, tf. c. 176. 

= Le. p. 207. 

™ Compare, for instance, the Mao types of Eanerki 
(Arians Antizua, pl. xii, 1, 13) with those of Qoer (ib. pl. 
ai, 4, 10, 15) and of Qoerke (pl. xiv, 6). Also the Athro 

“Woe may mention, for instance, the two different 
lagends YNAOPEPPOY and TONAOSAPOY which wo 
fied on the coins of one king, or the legend ZPEHAIO 
(ron Sallot, p. 117) instead of "Epyaiov, Tho coins of 
Eorulokadphisea, 


yigtensiomassnctantctcbeacclsoah yell [E 


which bave the legend ETHPOZ ZY EPMAIOY afford the 
post instruckive example of the way in which Indign dis- 





nexion with Kanishka’s coins in a number of 
types which have, for the most part, disappeared 
again from the coinage of Bazodeo (Viisn- 
deva) ;** also in the form of the monogram the 
coins of Ooerki, as well as those of Ooer, stand 
between Kanishka and Bazodeo. The two 
groups of coins must belong, therefore, to the 
same, or to nearly the same, time. Now, as 
Dr. von Sallet himself has very appropriately 
observed, Ooerki is the only king in the whole 
series of whom there are only gold coins, 
Oocer the only one of whom we have bat 
copper coins; of all the other princes of this 
dynasty we have coins in both metals. In the 
KRanerki, Ooerki, Bazodeo, bot there 
is no trace whatsoever of Ooer. These facts 
lead us to assume the identity of Ooerki and 
Ooer, and J do not think the trifling difference 
between the legends of the two groups 
of coins sufficient to invalidate this theory. 
On the one hand, it is true, we have 
clearly OOHPKI KOPANO, and on the other we 
read eqnally clearly OOHPKENOPANO. But the 
shapes of the Greek letters are so degenerate 
on the coins of this dynasty, and the legends 
are often written so incorrectly, thatno stress 


| can be laid on a difference like this. Or, can 


we deem it probable that in the middle of the 
Korano series, between Kanerki Korano, Ooerki 
Forano, Bazodeo Korano, a Norano or Kenorano 
should appear, the first syllable of whose name, 


besides, answers so well for lessening the 


difference between the unknown Over and the 
well-known Ooerki ? 

After Ooerki follows Bazodeo (Vasudeva), 
and the degenerate coins mentioned by Dr. von 
Sallet (1. c. pp. 210, 211). 
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It is one of the earliest known and best 
established facts within the sphere of Indian nu- 
mismatics, that this is the place from which the 
very important coinage of the Gu pta dynasty 
branches off. The gold coins of the Gupta kings 
are imitations of those of Vasudeva or his 
snecessors : more correctly—they imitate neither 
the latest nor.the most degenerate coins of this 
series."* No one can compare the type of the 
standing, and most frequently sacrificing, king 
that appears on the Gu Pta coins, or the type 
of the seated goddess who holds the corny conae, 


with the corresponding types of the Indo-Sky-_ 


thian coinages™ without perceiving at once the 
dependence of the Gupta colnage on that of 
their Indo-Skythian predecessors, 
Vasudeva reigned till abont 178 A.D., 
and the Guptas must therefore have come 
later. Coins alone cannot teach us what period 


elapsed between Visndeva and the Guptas— 


a period filled by the reigns of unknown, most 


probably insignificant, monarchs, and perhaps | 


also by manifold struggles and disorders, In 
order therefore to assign to the Guptas their 
chronological position, we must enter npon an 
inquiry into the literary and more especially the 
inscriptional dates concerning the Gupta era. 


Tho fundamental mistake which has vitiated | 


several of the most detailed disquisitions about 
the Gapta chronology, for instance the re 
searches of Lassen and of Thomas, consists in their 
touching only incidentally upon the direct and 
very clear ancient tradition which we possess 
regarding the Gupta era, instead of placing 
distinctly this tradition in the foreground 


and of systematically discussing the question | 


whether any serions objections can be opposed 
toit. We shall try to proceed in this way 
60 clearly prescribed by the nature of the 
question. 

Albirdni, as is known to ‘all Indianists, 
directly indicates the initial date of the Gu p- 
takdla™ Having mentioned the Vikram 4- 
ditya and the Saka eras,and havingcorrectly 


** Tho coins of the two dynast 
spas int, the later Indo-Skythia 
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oes on to say : 
“Ballaba, qui a donné anssi son nom a one 


ére, était prince de la ville de Ballaba, au midi 


de Anhalonara, A environ trente yodjanas de 
distance. Litre de Ballaba est postérienre a 


celle de Saca de 241 ans. Pour s’en servir, on 


pose l'trede Saca, et l'on en dte A ln fois ls cube 


de 6 et le carré de 5 (216 +- “0 = 241). Ce 


qui reste est I'tre de Ballaba. IT] sera gues- 
tion de cette tre en aon hen. Qoant all 


| Gouptakiila (tra des Gouptas), on entend 


par le mot Goupta des gens qui, dit-on, 


¢taient méchants et pnissants: et I'tre qui 


porte leur nom est l'époque de leur extermina- 
tion. Apparemment, Ballaba snivit immeé- 
diatement les Gouptas; car l'tre des Gouptas 
commence anssi |'an 241 de l'tre de Saca.""" 

Albirdini then observes that the year 400 of 
Yeaderjed is equal to Vikrama 1089 = Saka 
953 = Gupta 712 = Ballaba 719. 

Before discussing another important anthor- 
ity regarding the Gupta era, let us examine 
the statements of Albirtini, in order to ascertain 
what claims on our faith they may be admitted 


prima facie to possess, 


We have already observed that the state- 
ments of the Arabic author, given in the same 
passage, concerning the Vikrama and Saka 
epochs are correct. As to the relation of the 


| Valabhi and Gupta eras, which Albirint states 


to begin from the same epoch, we are able to 
test his statement by a control which isas simple 


a8 it is trustworthy. In Kithiiwid a preat 


number of coins of Kumiragupta and of his son 
Skandagupta are found. Tho inscriptional dates 
for Skandagupta extend from 130 till 146; the 
era to which these dates belong, is called express. 
ly in the Junagadh inscription Guptasya kila, 
The Gupta coins of Kathiawid are followed 
by @ series of coins accarately imitating the 
preceding ones; Mr. Newton has shown 
that these coins belong to the Valabh} or 
Bhatdrka kings.” Of the same kings 


wi rere pl. szis, 10, de, ata aie’ pl. 
: ret ' | “ ra ly Arie i 
| y0 aocording to his translation fait 


Thomas, The Dynasty, or 
vol IL, plivi Ne 89h oon a 


be oan st other Sa i eaeahoa ae ee th 

7 : ' 1 | a | i t A. D. : Eo ea 

tha ne Sepa of Agana mss | fein auf est March it Tho Gopal Fox 

ns ae the caine of tha: tern Roman a doubt ‘in February or March, socording to the 

emptrcrs, Marclown, 2. 4 _™ J. Bombay Br, As, Soc. vol. VIL, p. 19 et ema. 0 

seated eine Sapte coins: with the standing king or the eambey Py. As drehoch. Bap Wee 
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we possess m Very numerous series of dated 
nts.” These inscriptions mention as the 
founder of this dynasty the Senipati Bhat 4 r- 
ka, who is followed successively by four of 
hia sons. The second of them is the first 


prince of this series who adopts the title of | 


mahdrdja. Of the third of Bhatirka’s sons 
we possess several inscriptions, which bear 
the dates 207, 210, 216. : 

The coins, consequently, confirm Albirtini’s 
statement representing the Valabhi dynasty 
as coming after the Guptas. And the in- 
scriptions support the belief that the Valabhi 
kings did not introduce a new era but continned 
to count the years from an earlier epoch. The 
ilistance between the last Gupta dates and 


the first Valabh! ones which the inscriptions | 


contain, is exactly sufficient to make it highly 


probable that this early era need by the | 
not the Valabhi date which is affected by the 


Valabhis was no other than the Gupta cra. 
Wherever we possess meana of controlling 
Albirtini's statements, therefore, they prove 
correct, There is only one of his statements 
which we cannot adopt. He says that it is the 
fall of the Guptas, the rising of the Valabhi 
‘lynasty, from which the Gupta-Valabhi era 
begins. This would be most difficult to believe 
even if we had no inseriptions showing that the 


(uptakdle is the system of chronology used by — 
the Guptas themselves and commencing from — 


the establishment of the Gupta rule. We are 
vominded of the similar error of Albirini or 
eather of the Indian authorities on which he 
depends, stating that the Sa ka era which really 
originated with the abhishela of the Saka king, 
legan from the ruin of the Saka power. It 
ix evident, however, that an error concerning 
the historical cireumstances connected with the 
wntroduction of the Gupta era—an error which 
‘s necounted for by the corrapted Indian tradi- 
tion, cannot by any means discredit the state- 
ment of the careful Arabic scholar regarding 
the initin! epoch of this era. 

We mnst now consider another weighty 
testimony bearing upon the Guptaecra. 

29 See Dy. Biblor’s masterly edition of these ants in 
the different volumes of the Fndion Autiywiry. The most 
recent srnopais of the kings mentionrd in these imacrptiona 
an! of their dates egies by Dr 
of Western Fudia, vol. TET, p. od. 

% Annals of Rajostiou, vol. I, p. Sil. — the 
game author's Trovels in Western India, p. & A 
shotoxineograph of this inscription, which Dr. Porgeas haa 
kindly transmitted to me, removes bt hesdoe both aa to 
the authenticity of the inscription and | inesa of 
ite dates as given by Tod. 





. Burgess, Arch, Survey | 







Arjunadeva 


Tod® mentions an inscription of 11 
found at Pattana Somanitha, the date 


of which is expressed in four different ways : 
the year of Muhammad 662, of Vikrama 1520, 
of Balabhi 945, and of Sivasinga™ 151. 

Now the Muhammadan year mentioned in 
this inscription’ indicates 319 a.p. as the 
initial date of the Gupta-Valabhi era, quite in 
accordance with the above statement of Albiriin!i. 

The difference between the Valabhi and 
Vikrama epochs amounts, in this inscription, to 
375 years, whereas we should expect, according 
to Albirini, 376 years. This inaccuracy may 
easily be accounted for by what we have 
said above (p. 214) regarding the fluctuation 


of chronological epochs that is observed in 


ancient Indian inscriptions. For the rest, the 
Muhammadan date given in the inscription 
shows that it must be the Vikrama date and 


slight inaccuracy spoken of. 

Here we have, therefore, a confirmation of 
Albirtini’s statement, which is, in our opinion, 
as conclusive ag possible. Though the power 
of the Guptas as well as of the Valabhis 
had long been annihilated in Albirfini's time, 
and so moch longer in Arjunadeva’s, their era 
was still in use, We have a continual series 
of dates expressed in the Gupta or Valabhi 
era, which extends from the first century 
of this era down till far beyond the time of 


 Albirfini,"* so that it is difficult to understand 


how the continuity of the tradition regarding 
the commencement of this era can be reasonably 
called in question. 

Have the scholars who have to displace 
the Gupta era by centories from the point 
assigned to it by Albiriin!, succeeded in inva- 


| lidating the tradition which is apparently so 


well founded ? Itscems to me that no connter- 
proof has been produced which will many way 
stand the test. 

Those scholars who refer the Gupta dates to 
the Saka era, come into conflict not only with 
the statements of Albiriini and of Arjunndeva's 

= Aaa beatrtic Sect one & 
cee ee 

°3 After the Gupta inseriptions 
aoe furniah # long continues series of dates from 207 
ae tae M47 ber Kel: ea sey Morbi in- 
wo have Albirinl 712; « Jain M5. manticaed = the Into 
Oat | —— se hi, Br. R. A. &., vol. VII, 
- ! Hh 72, and two inscriptions given | 
Pict ig ocinthcy “rp Sey r agile ier acti 
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faaceipblon: but also, a all, with the coins 
of the Indo-Skythian kings, We have shown 
that the Sakaera isthe era of Kanishka, 
Now, as the Gupta coinage presupposes Indo- 
Skythian coins which must be of later origin 
than the year 100 of Kanishka's era, it is evident 
that the rule and the coinage of the Guptas 
cannot have begun with the time of K anish ka. 
Also, forthe Kshatrapa dynasty, the ago of 
which we shall afterwards discuss, if we take 
78 a.D, as the Gapta epoch, we arrive at chrono- 
logical results that are inadmissible; we should 
be forced to assign to the Kshatrapas a date 
anterior by several centuries to what conforms 
with the limita afterwards to be discussed, 

Of all the hypotheses that have been form- 
ed, the least to be approved is that of Lassen,™ 
who, without any reason, distinguishes between 
an earlier and a later Gupta dynasty; the most 
important kings belonging to the former were 
Samudragupts and Skandagupta; 
Budhagupta is reckoned by Lassen with the 
later Guptas. The dates recorded of the earlier 
Guptas are referred by him partly to the Saka 
era, partly to a Gupta era of Lassen’s own 
invention, beginning in 140 a. p.; the date of 
Badhagupta’s inscription (year 165) he refers 
fo the era of 319 a. p. All this is entirely 
arbitrary. No one that compares the dates 
assigned by inscriptions and coins to Skanda- 
gupta (130-146) and those of Budhagupta (155, 
165), and then confronts the coins of these two 


kings,** will entertain the least doubt as to their | 
| sequence to us whether the name of that T’'n- 


being most closely chronologically connected. 
The argument by which Dr. Bihler™ has 
recently tried to establish a different epoch for 
the Valabhl chronology, deserves to be con- 
sidered much more carefully than Lassen’s 
vague conjectures. Hwen Thsang mentions the 
Valabhi prince T'u-lu-p’o-po-tu™ as reigning 





* Ind. Alterth eee IL. (2d ed.) 724 ecg. 
Bee Thomas, 7 


he Dynasty of the Guptaas, or frthent | 


aa: , India, Nos, 24—26 an — and the last coina 
fiured on Mr. Thomas's Inte in J. 2. As. Soc. vol, 


XII, 
me a Autiquory, a Vil V1 (37,9, 


- Mr. gd 
orstion of the test. rma the correctness of 
sin eucsee He adda that a Japangse 
sote on this i it ai cpeclabe toe 
a Tha time ast belong if we take 
$19 on the initial date of the Valabbl . agrees exactly with 
It ia troe that 


the time of Hwen Thaang's visit to 


Derblats, o king's imc Ba father, is pot styled 
himself a king in Byatt this does not mach 
mutter, as Dr. Bi himself has abown that the redactors | 
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when he visited India. The Sanskrit name 
which answers best to the Chinese transerip- 


| Gon, would be Dhruvabhata, and this name, 


or rather Dhribhata, which is not es- 
sentially different from it, is found in a copper- 


| plate inscription as the surname of a Valabhi 
| prince reigning in the year 447 of 


the Valabhi 
era, As the Chinese pilgrim visited that part of 
India in the fourth decade of the seventh 


| century A. D., this argument would tend to show 


that the Valabhi epoch must be placed some- 


whore about 200 a. p. 


We must admit that the identification of T'n. 
In-p'o-po-tu with Dh rib hata would be very 
convenient, ifit were possible, But our judg- 
ment on this conjecture must depend upon 
its agreeing or not with the chronological 
results found otherwise; in itself this hypothesis 


cannot at all claim such a degree of certainty 
that it shonld be decisive for the whole question 


of Valabhi chronology. The prince mentioned 
by Hwen Thsang may possibly be identified 
with Derabhata, whom the plates mention 
as the son of Stliditya I. (year 286) and the 
father of Dhravasena III (year 332);™ or, 
as Dh rdbhata is only the sarname of a king 
whose principal name was Siliditys, we may 
perhaps suppose that one of the preceding Sili- 
dityas or Dharasenas had the same surname— 
we ought to remember, using Dr. Biihler's 
own very appropriate words,” “the evil habit of 
many Indian dynasties of taking a large number 
of birudas or honorific titles.” It is of no con- 


lu-p'o-po-ta is accounted for in the one way or 
the other; the only thing we want to ix 
that no counterproof against the correct- 


ness of Albiriin!’s statements regarding the 


Gapta-Valabhi era can be based on the name 
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On the contrary I believe that everything 
which may throw any light on this question, 
strongly supports the statement of Albirdinl. 

Here I may be allowed to allade, first, to the 
dates found in inscriptions, \hich are expressed 
both according to the Gupta era and according 
to a chronological cycle, the nature of which we 
shall immediately discuss. 

‘These dates stand as follows: 

The year 156, which is a Mahivaigikha year. 


Do, 173 do. Mahiiévaynja year. 
Do. 191 do, Mahachaitra year. 
Do. 209 do, Mahisvayuja year.** 


It is evident that we have here a cycle 


of twelve years, the single years of which 


received their names in their turn from the 
lonar months. No one whois even superticially 
acjuainted with the Indian calendary systems, 
will have any donbt as to the natare of this 
evele. It is evident, nor could it escape the 
attention of a acholar like General Cunningham, 


that the cycle is based on the revolution | 
of Jupiter, which is completed in about twelve | 


years. The tse of such a cycle is attested by 
the Siryasiddhdnta (xiv, 17) and by the 
authorities quoted by Davis (Asiatic Researches, 
vol. IU, p. 217). Each year of this cycle was 
called after that Nakshatra of the twelve 
from which the months received their names, 
and within the extent of which the heliacal 
rising and setting of Jupiter fell in that year. 
Now, if we take 319 as the Gupta epoch, 
the conjunction of San and Jupiter occurred, 
according to the Indian method of calculation, 


in the first of the four years mentioned, in | 


11st degree. (of the Hindu ecliptic). This is 
not very far from being correct, for the true 
pomt at which the conjunction oceurred in 
that yeur, is situated in the 197th degree, 
as Dr. Lehmann Filhés has kindly caleulated 
for me. The heliacal setting or rising of 
Jupiter is distant from this point by abont 4°. 





is open to grave doubts. .All the other inscriptions that 
dynasty, are dated in the Saka era, 


and the argument by which Dr. Bihler has tried to show 
do in thin inseripGion, meow by | 


that this ora will mot do 
no means strong soought bs setabtion here the 


The point of the ecliptic at which we arrive in 
this way, wonld have to be considered, in 
accordance with the later system of Hindu 
astronomy, as belonging to the Nakshatra 
Chitra. Bnt this system depends entirely on 
the position of the vernal equinox about 560 
4.p,,—the initial point, that is, the beginning 
of Aévini, being regarded as coincident with 
the equinoctial point at that date, We think 
it can be shewn, as highly probable, that 
previous to that, no attention was paid to the 
position of the equinox in fixing the limita of 
the twelve divisions of the ecliptic, To deter- 
mine, therefore, the limita belonging to each 
Nakshatra, we have only to consider the actual 
positions of the asterisms which gave name 
to the twelve divisions. Now, according to 


Prof. Whitney's map, we have— 
Chitra situated in 182° 
Visikhi ,,  , 205°-215° 
Ashidhis ,,  ,, 255°-265° 


The divisions of the ecliptic named after 
these Nakshatras would be somewhat as 
follows,—Chitri, 165°-195°; Visikhé, 195°- 
995°; Jyéshtha, 225°-255°; Ashiidhia, 255°-285°. 
If this be correct, it appears that the year 475 
A.D, (Gupta 156) would be a Mahavaishikha 
year; at all events, the position of Jupiter that 
year, if it did not fall within the Viéikha Nak- 
shatra, cannot have been more distant from it 
than may be accounted for by the contingen- 


| cies of intercalation to which the Jovian cycle 


was subject.“ 

Another date to be mentioned here is that 
given in the Badhagupta inscription : “ after 
165 years (:.¢, in the current 166th year), 
when Budhagapta was king, on the 12th (lunar) 
day of the bright half-month of Ashidha, on a 
Thursday.” If we accept the epoch of 319 
aD. this date will be the 21st June 484 
a.D., which was indeed“ a Thursday. 


“! T most confess that I do not understand how the 


| Jovian dates can 
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Attention should be given, besides, to a | ont the earliest possible dates, we arrive at 
palmographical fact, which, in my opinion, is | 250 4. p. as the limit before which the Gupta 
of more consequence than I should be inclined | era cannot be placed. This agrees very well 
generally to grant to arguments based on the | with the actoal position of the Gupta epoch in 
palwographical character of inscriptions. But | 319. p., and in every case it opposes so con- 
as the change in the shape of a certain letter | siderable deviations from this epoch, as some 
to which I allude here, appears to be included | scholars have advocated. 
within very restricted chronological limits, it | Having thus determined the chronological 
may be well to mention it here. | position of the Gupta dynasty, we are enabled 
The sign for m, which was originally 6 and | now to fix the period to which another dynasty 
then 3¢, changed in later times in the North | must belong, the coins of which are found in 
Indian inscriptions into 5/. The series of | large numbers—the so-called Sh dynasty.*? 
MathurA inscriptions, which are mostly dated, | The usnal designation of these kings as Silhs 
show at what time the new form of m | ig derived from their names, most of which 
originated. The first instance of it is found | were at first believed toend in -sdha (Rudra- 
in an inscription of the year 98** of the era | gihs, Dimasiha, etc.). In deciphering these 
which we have proved above to be the Saka | names, however, an error has been committed.” 
era. Other inscriptions belonging to the end | The reading is based exclusively on coins, 
of the first century of that era retain the more | and these contain a comparatively extensive 
ancient form; in the second century the re- | legend pressed into very small space ; thus most 
cent form of m becomes predominant. of the letters are badly shaped and the vowels 
The paleography of Gujarit and Southern particularly are generally subject to donbt. 
India—excepting, perhaps, the palmography of | For the correct reading therefore it is important 
coins—was not affected by this change. Iknow | that some of the names re-occur also on the 
only one inscription of Kathiiwid in which pillar inscription of Jasdan, which gives the 
the North Indian m appears, the inscription | genealogy of the first kings of this series. 
of Jasdan, dated 127 of the Kshatrapa era.** This inscription furnishes the following series, 
Now it is inadmissible to assign this s © | in which each king is stated to be the son of 
occurrence of the North Indian m in Kiithia- | the preceding one: 





wid to « time anterior to its first occurrence Chashtana, 
in Northern India itself, more especially at Jayadiman, 
Mathuri, which was situated on the route which Rudradiman, 
North Indian infloences spreading towards Radrasimha, 
Kithiiwid must have naturally followed. As Rudrasena. 


The comparison of these names with those 
fonnd on the coins shows that Rudrasiha is a 
mislection for Rudrasena, [ find this conjecture 
confirmed by comparing the coins of the Berlin 
Musenm. The letter read A in the supposed 
~sitha is clearly different from the true A which 


the recent form of m is not found in the 

| inscriptions before 177 a. D., the 
presen limit Se the Kshatrapa era, even if 
we assume that this form of the letter spread 
to Kithiiwid at that very time, would be about 
50a. p. We shall show afterwards that the 
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difference of these letters vanishes by degrees 
in many of the later or badly preserved 
samples. of those coins, is of no consequence, 

the palwographical character of the 
legends." ‘What we have observed regarding 
Rodrasiha, ia true also with reference to the 


other similar names, and thos we are forced to | 
abandon the usnal designation of this dynasty | 


ag @ Sah-dynasty.” 

The only sources for the history of this 
dynasty are the inscriptions and coins ; every- 
thing else must be rejected. 

Among the would be anthorities which have 
no real value whatever, I class first the state- 
ments of the Kithidwad bards, given by Major 
Wateon."* The Kahatrapa dynasty is not 
explicitly mentioned therein, but its ruin is 
alluded to unmistakeably. One of the Gupta 
kings, we are told, who reigned between the 
Gangeasand the Jumna, sent ont his son Kumira- 
pal Gupta in order to conquer Surishtra, This 
task being fulfilled, the king appointed one of 
his amirs, Chakrapini, son of Prindat, to the 
government of this province. Afterwards 
Kumirapil Gupta and then his weak son 
Skandagupta succeeded to the throne ; finally, 
Bhattdraka, a Senipati of the latter king, gained 
the supreme power. 

It ia difficult to understand how even such 
scholars as must be supposed to be intimately 
acquainted with the character of Indian bardic 
records, could believe this to be a genuine tradi- 
tion. Indeed the whole story isa very poor 
compilation pieced up of what those “ bards” 
knew by hearsay of the results of modern 
epigraphical and numismatical investigation ; 
some confusion in the details we may safely 
charge to the account of the poets themselves. 

Thecoins found inKéthiiwid fornish thenames 
of the two Guptakings, Kumfiragupta 
and Skandagupta—the name Komirapila 
Gupta, given to the former by the bards, owes its 
origin doubtless to a reminiscence, rather ont of 


quered) Parnadatta and hie son Chakra- 
| p&lita; after the great Gupta inscription 


follow the grants of the Valabhi kings, who 
give as their ancestor the Senipati Bhatirka ;— 
these are the materials to which we may casily 
trace back the origin of that pretended bardic 
story. chp ga lr chateau aig 
preserved from auch remote antiqnity, 
memory of one—and PSA ape ah 
and of his father—two persons otherwise of no 
importance whatever, and that, by a fortnitons 
mention forthe same period, just these two and 
only these persons; all this is indeed so 
strikingly marvellous, that one need not be 
nndaoly suspicious in regarding it as otherwise 
explicable, 

Another tradition recently bronght to light, 
which is believed to be connected with this 
dynasty, would deserve at all events more 
consideration than those bardico stories, if it 
were possible to adduce stronger evidence to 
show that it is the Kshatrapa dynasty to which 

oe statements in question refer. I allude to the 
sgendary story, handed down by the Jainas, of 
the actak sai Kilaka.” 

Gardabhilla, the powerfal ruler of 
U jjayini, hadoffended the sister of that saint, 
and K 4laka resolved therefore to dethrone the 
king, He went to the country called Sak s- 
kiila, where the family in possession of the 
tdcons wes called 8 A AL, end the mapreme loca 
of the country was called Sihanon Sihi, 
The eaint succeeded in persuading one of 
the Saihis, whose life was menaced by the 

king, together with ninety-five other noblemen, 
— were in equal danger, “to cross the 
Indus with troops and vehicles, and to go to 
Hithdugadesa (the Hinducountry). They 
took boats and went to the country of Burat- 
tha. Inthe meantime the rainy season began. 
Because they saw thot the roads were impass- 
able, they divided the country among them- 
selves into ninety-six parta, and remained there.” 
penne they went on to Ujjayiniand 

hroned king Gardabhilla. 











Tha 


sie lan! Ind. ali, vol. 
p92, not that ima of “otha wo wo must read t! 
waa & mistake 
“ Indian Antiquary, vol. II, p. 312. 


“@Flaving appointed the 5 ihi who was at- 
tached to the saint, supreme king (rdydhirdya), 


An exoollent edition of this legend has been 
» Pp. 27 of seq. 
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Kanishka belonged than any other known. 
The tale of their expedition to Ujjayin! appears 
to be scarcely better than one of those legends, 
valueless for history, which grow nowhere more 
readily than near the origins of the Saka epoch, 
and of the epoch which derives its name from 

Nor do I believe that anything can be made 
ont of the statement that Suriishtra waa 
touched by this expedition. Possibly the re- 
membrance of another expedition which came 
from / Sakadvipa,” and was directed first to the 
game part of India, may have exercised some 
influence here,—the immigration of the so-called 
Maga Brahmana,” 

The result of all this is purely negative: we 
find that no traditions regarding the Kshatrapa 
coins. 


The coins of this long series of kings are, for 
dates are those of the coins of the last king or 
the last but one, Svimi Rudrasena, son of Syiimi 
Rudradiman.” On these coins are read the 
numbers 284, 192 (read, 292), 294.°° A still 
higher number is found on « coin mentioned 
by Sir E. Clive Bayley,” the date of which he 
adya is 3), 


the others aisied: their dominion, having 
become fendal chiefs. Because they came from 
Sakakdla, they are called Sakas. Thus 
originated this dynasty of Saka Kings.” 
Some time afterwards Vikramiditya 
called after hia name. 135 years after this 
event a Saka became king again, who intro- 
duced the 5 aka era. 

“In order to explain the Saka era this 
episode has been told.” 

Professor Jacobi” thinks it probable that 
the S4his mentioned in this legend are the 
“Shih kings” of Eithiiwid Euot os the 
usual appellation of these “Shih kings” is 
founded, as I have shown, on a mislection of 
their coins, Dr. Jacobi's conjecture loses its 
esupport.“* Besides it must be remembered 
that the Kshatrapa inscriptions (among which 
the Jonigadh one is very large, and the Jasdan 
one is distinct in stating the titles of the differ- 
ent princes) contain nothing similar to the 
titles Sihi, Shinn Sabi, Saka, or to Deva- 
patra, which is found several times connected 
with the titles mentioned.“ 

In my opinion everything tends to show 
rather that it is the dynasty of Kanishka | 
and his successors to whom the disfigured 
tradition preserved in the Kadlaka legend 






































Vagodeva's successors must have continued in use for 
Fred. Alt. vol. II, 2nd ed., p. 65; Thomas, 





any certaint 
ay cota mw B 
head on tho coins ahows a thoroughly Indian p ysiognomy, | 


who sent presents or tribute to | Tas 
aye ry Ts vel tetanfemrotnanadlegrstyy Bl 
patra Vasudeva.” The gold coinage belonging to 





Kshatrapa coins, of which they are imita- 
tions. 

Now Kumiragupta's date is deter- 
mined first by the inscriptions which give the 
year 93 (of the Gupta era of course) as the 
Intest date of his father, and the year 130 as 
the earliest date of hisson, With these accords 
the date on a coin of Kumiragupta himself** 
represented by the symbol for 90, after which is 
a unit that cannot be made out. 

We have, therefore, Kshatrapa coins with 
the date of 300, and following them a Gupta coin 
with the date of 90 and odd, and we conclnde 
therefrom that the Kshatrapa epoch must be 
placed at least abont 200 years before the Gupta 
epoch, or abont a. p. 120, taking the latest 

It is evident, however, that between the last 
the later series an interval of time may have 
elapsed which may possibly extend throngh 


several decades. After the reign of the last Ksha-— 


trapa whose coins we possess, a period of tron- 
bles may have followed which has left no trace 
in numismaties. The real initial date of the 
Kshatrapa era therefore may possibly fall as 


far back as the last decades of the first century | 
a4.D, Too great an interval, however, in the | 


series of coins between the Kshatrapas and 
Kumiragapta will searcely be deemed very 
probable, and besides the following reasons would 
oppose our assigning to the Kshatrapa epoch o 
date considerably earlier than what we have 
shown to be the latest limit :— 

1. The very debased condition of the Greek 
legends on the Kshatrapa coins; see von Sallet 
L. c., pp. 67 seq. 

2 The Inter form of the letter m occurring 
on an inseription of the Kshatrapa year 127 
(see above.) We have shown that this form of 
the letter m does not appear on the North 
Indian inscriptions, to which it properly belongs, 
before the end of the first century of the 
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based on a most thorough examination of 
these coins, leave no donbt that the coins of | 
Kumiragupta follow directly after the latest | 
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$. The name of the Pablava nation being 
found in the Radradéman inscription (Kshatraps 
inscription of another dynasty chronologi- 
probably precedes the Rudradiman inscription 
by several decades, Professor Noldeke believes 
that this name, derived from Parthava, does 
not belong to the period anterior to the first 
century a. p.™ 
Such being the state of the case, it would 
be possible to identify the Kshatrapa era with 
the era of Kanishka, i. ¢. the Saka era (a. v. 
78). ‘The approximate position which we have 
arrived at for the Kshatrapa era, would not be 
incompatible with this identification, and if we 
the Saka epoch in their inscriptions and on 
their coins would be most natural. 
must be given to the opinion that the Ksha- 
trapa era was one of those local ones, so frequent- 
ly employed in India, which are restricted to 
the limita of a petty state, rising with the 
dynasty, and disappearing with its fall. We 
shall have afterwards to state arguments that 
make the Kshatrapas’ supposed dependence 
on the Saka kings somewhat improbable, and 
which point to their having been subject, at 
least at first, to the away of a South Indian 
dynasty. It must be remembered besides, that 
the genealogy of these princes to C hashtana, 
and with thia the coins agree: for Chashtana 


is the first prince known to us on whose éoin™ 


the so-called Shih head is found. He appears 
therefore to have been the founder of the dynasty. 
Now Chashtans was the grandfather of Ro- 


| dradiman, whose inscription is dated from 


72; thos Chashtana’a date falls too near the 
epoch of the Kshatrapa era not to make it 
preferable to connect the origin of the era with 
Chashtana rather than with the Saka king 
Kanishka. 

From the Kshatrapa dynasty we go back a 
step and inquire into the dates of those princes 





** Seo Professor Noldeke's remarks ap. Weber, Indischa 
iteraturgeachichte (2nd edition), p. 838, or Hist. Ind. 
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who have left behind them snch an abundance 
of monuments in the caves of Nisik and 
other places of Western India,"* 

The three princes most frequently mentioned 
in the Cave inscriptions, reigued in this suc- 
cession :— 

Nahapina, 

Siri-Sdtakanni, son of the 
Gotami. : ry 

Siri-Pulumiyi, son of the preceding 
king and of the queen Vasittht. 

Nahapiina is known to us by the inscrip- 
tions of his son-in-law, who probably held the 
office of his lieutenant, Dinikaputra Ushavadita; 
hia title rons in Sanskrit,— 

Rajiah Kehahardtasya"' Lshatrapasya Naha- 
pdnasya. 

And in Prakrit (Jonnar inscription): maha- 
khatrapasa sdmi-Nahapdnasa. 

A silver coin of this Nahapfina has been found 
in Kathiawid.™ 

After Nahapina we find in the series of 


cave inscriptions two kings of a different family, 


the Satavdhana or Andhrabhritya 
dynasty; their names areS Ata kanni and his 
son Pulumdyi. Sitakanni bad conquered 
Nahapina’s realm by force. In one of the 
Nasik inscriptions he is called ‘ the destroyer of 
the Sakas, Yavanas, and Palhavas, who has 
left nothing of the K hakharita family, who 
has firmly established the glory of the Sita- 
vibana family.” It can scarcely be doubted 
that Khakharita™ is a mistake for Khaharita, 
i.e. Kshaharita, which would consequently bethe 
name of the satrap dynasty to which Nahapiina 
belonged, We possess phonon epi which di- 
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looks very much like a | 
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rectly refers to this victory of Si taka niover 
the Kshaharata prince. Thisinscription,is dated, 


| “from the victorious camp of the triumphant 


army,””* and it records the donation of certain 
lands to a fraternity of monks, “the revenue 
of which had been received hitherto by Usha- 
bhadiita.” From the fact of Ushavadata’s 
being in possession of the royal demesnes at the 
time of Bitakanhi's victorions invasion, we 
conclude that either the Kshnharita prince 
overthrown by Sitakanni was Nahapina him- 
self, or that from his death to the dissolution of 
his dynasty, only a short time can have elapsed. 
Thecoin of Nahapina found in Kathidwid, 
will assist us in establishing a chronological 
connexion between the kings of whom we are 
speaking now, and the Kshatrapa, dynasty. The 
Kshatrapa coins form a continnons, coherent 
series which is in full accordance with the 
genealogy of those princes as contained in the 
inscriptions. In this series the Kshatrapa 
Nahap4dna cannot be inserted, His place 
can only be before the series of Kshatrapas ; 
also the palwographical character of his in- 


| seriptions, compared with those of the other 


Kshatrapas, tends to show this,"* and scholars 
agreein assigning to N aha pina this position. 

It seems to me, however, that they are wrong 
in considering Nahapiina as an ancestor of the 
later Kshatrapas; he appears indeed to have 
been rather their predecessor belonging to 
a different dynasty.”* Forneither do the Ksha- 
trapa inscriptions lead back the genealogy of 
that family to Nahapina, nor do they attribute 
anywhere to the Kshatrapas the name of 
Eshaharita, which was the family name 
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of Nahapina ; also the monetary type of Naha- 
pina is different from that of the Kshatrapas. 
Finally, we have no reason for doubting the 
statement of Satakanni’s inscription, which says 
that this king destroyed the K: race. 

Hesting on these considerations I venture to 
propose the following constraction for the 
succession of these princes :-— 

First reigned the Kehahardtas. Their 
family name, their Eshatraps title, their van- 
quisher being called the destroyer of the Sakas, 
Yavanas and Palhavas,—all tend to show that 
the lord paramount whom they obeyed, or had 
obewed originally, must be looked for in the 
north, among those dynasties whose subjects 


were also the satraps of Mathurd, the satrap | 


Saudisa, the satrap Rafijubala;" we 
may think perhaps of king Ages and his 
suecessons,”* 

The last Kshaharita, N aha pAna, was over- 
thrown by South Indian conquerors. These 


cither immediately after their victory,or short- 


ly after it, appointed Chashtana to the 
vovernorship of Kathiawid and the adjacent 
countries; he retained the title of Kshatrapa 
or Mahikshatrapa which had become usual 
in these parts of India. His connexion with 
the South-Indian dynasty is pointed to by the 
svibol on his coins; instead of the Indo- 
Skythian weapon of Noahapana’s coin, Ch asb- 
nna introduced the ‘ Chaitya’ symbol usually 
found on the South Indian coins, and, among 
them, also, on the coins of Siitakanni Gotami- 
putta and of his son Palumayi."* 





The dynasty of Chashtana soon suc. 


eveded in throwing off the supremacy of their 
South Indian lords. The Junigagh inscrip- 
tion states that Rudrad dma n, the grandson 
of Chashtana, twice conquered § Atakarni, 
king of Dakshinapatha, but did not de- 
stroy him on account of their connexion (or 
relation, sambandha). This Satakar ni is 
doubtless a descendant of his namesake spoken 
of above; in the Brahmanical tradition several 
kings named SAtakarni are mentioned in 
this family. 

We must examine now, finally, the sparing 
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dates which may throw light on'the chronology 
of Nahapina, Sitakarni, and Pulumiyi. 

Here first we must most strongly protest 
against any conclusions derived from what the 
Purdnas"™ state regarding the An dh rabh ri- 
tya dynasty. 

According to the Purdnas the rule of this 
dynasty began 294 (or 296) years after the com- 
mencement of the reign of the great Maurya 
king Chandragupta; thos the initial date 
of the Andhrabhrityas would be about 8.c. 26, 
and this date or one near it has been accepted 


indeed by most scholars, The Pwrégas give 


long series of kings belonging to this dynasty, 
and indicate the duration of each reign. 
About 340 years after the beginning of the 
dynasty the Purdnas place Gautamiputra 
Sitakarni (he reigned 21 years); then 
follows his son Puolumayi Sétakarni 
(28 or 29 years); these are evidently the two 
kings so frequently mentioned in the Cave 
Inscriptions, 

The list of kings given in the Purdnas does 
not, per se, look very suspicious, It isin favour 
of its value that the two kings allnded to, who 


| are known to oa from the inseriptions, are 


correctly placed in it the one after the other, 


and that, after a short interval,a king Y aj- 


fiaéri follows, whose name is also attested 
by inscriptions as well as by coins (Siriyaia- 
Sdtakani). Also “king Kanha of the 5 ata- 
vihana family," who is mentioned in a 
very archaic looking Nasik inscription,” is 
found in the list, as ought to be expected, very 
nearly at its beginning. It is therefore a 
highly probable supposition that the state- 


ments of the Purdnas regarding the names 


and the succession of the Sitavfihana 
kings, and probably also regarding the lengths 
of their reigns, are essentially correct, but 
quite incorrect in the chronological position 
assigned to the dynasty as a whole. The 
mythical and highly exalted bemgs in the 
Purdaas who prophesy the future destinies of 
the world, unfortunately take the liberty of 
arranging dynasties that have reigned con- 
temporaneously or partly contemporaneously 
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over different parts of India; into one long 
line. Such being the peculiar character of 
these sources, it is impossible to have any 
faith in an arrangement like that found in 
these texts which would make the time elapsed 
between Chandragupta and the first 
Sitaviahana king amount to 296 years,"” 
By the same arguments, by which the begin- 
ning of the Sitavahana dynasty is fixed 
at &. c. 26, it might be shown that the role 
of the Guptas bas not yet commenced, but 
will occur on India in o future age. For 
Sitakanni and Pnolumiyi the Pauranik chro- 
nology would lead to a resnlt that would fall 
several centuries beyond the limits we derive 
with certainty from epigraphical data, 

It may be regarded as certain then, for the 


reasous stated above, that Nahapina must 


be placed before the beginning of the Kshatrapa 
series, But neither inscriptions nor coins show 
how long a period elapsed between his reign and 
that of Chashtana, the founder of the 
Kshatrapa dynasty. In no case, however, can it 
be thought probable that the first two unique 
coins opening the whole series of Kithiiwiid 
coins,—those of Nahapiina and of Chashtana, 
are very distant from each other in age. The 
change too which the paleographical character 
has undergone between Nahapiina and Rudra. 
diman isnot very marked. But a more precise 
result will be scarcely possible unless we as- 
sume the identity of the king Siripulno- 
m 4 y i of the Cave inscriptions with the Indian 
must be admitted, indeed, that we might more 
confidently rely upon this identification, if the 
Bra ty 

of Polumiyis in the dynasty. Ptolemy states 
that Ozene (Ujjayini) was “ SooiAeor Tiaorarct” 
(the royal capital of Tiastanes), and this T ia s- 
ta nes has been identified, with much proba. 
bility, with Chashtana." It would follow hence 
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that these identifications being admitted, at 
leasta part of Palumiyi's reign mnat have 
been contemporary with that of Chashtana. 

The Cave inscriptions mention the 40th, 41st 
and 42nd" year of Nahapina, the 19th of 
Sitakanni, the24thofPulumayi Sita- 
kanni cannot have reigned much longer than 19 
years, for his mother Gotam! was still alive in 
the 19th yearof PuluomAayi. If I venture 


now toform these dates into a chronological 


table I need scarcely premise that for most of 
the numbers contained in it I do not claim more 
than an approximate value; however, to enable 
the reader to note the results at which we 
have arrived, & synopsis like this will perhaps 
be convenient :— 

Nahapana reigns in Gujardt and to the 
South of it, a. p. 55-100, 

Kanishka's abhisheka in the North- 
Western Kingdom, a. p. 78. 

Sitakannoi conquers Nahapiina, and ap- 
points Chashtana viceroy. Beginning of | 
the Kshatrapa era, a. v. 100. 

To Siitakanni Pulumayi succeeds, who. 
reigns still contemporaneously with Chashtana. 

Rudradiman, grandson of Chashtana, 
vanquishes a younger Sitakanni. The Ksha- 
trapas are nowindependentof the Satavihanas : 
about a. p. 173. 

In the North Western kingdom about the 
same time the reign of Vaanodeva ends and 
the Indo-Skythian power declines. 

Beginning of the Gupta dynasty, a: vy. 311, 

Last dated coin of the Eshatrapas, a. v. 
400. 

Shortly after this date: the Kshatrapas are 
overthrown by the Guptas. 

First Gupta coin in Kathiiwid, about a. p. 
415. 

End of the dominion of the Guptas in 
Kathuiwad, beginningofthe Valabh idynasty, 
abont A, D. — 
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FOLELORE IN THE PANJAB. 
COLLECTED BY Mus. F. A. STEEL, WITH NOTES BY LIEUT. KE. C. TEMPLE, 
B.5.C., F.R.G.8., M.H.AS., &0. 
onium’ fram yp. 152.) 


No. 9—Forx-Tate. 
Prince Lionheari* and his three friends. 

Onee upon a time there lived a king and 
queen, as happy as they could be, but for one 
trouble—they had no children. 

One day an old fagir® came to the palace, and 
said to the queen: “Eat these barley-corns I 
give you, and in nine months you shall bear 
beautifal little son.” 

The queen did as the fagtr bid her, and sure 
enough, in the space of nine months, she bore 
the most beautiful prince that ever was seen. 
They called him Lionheart, he was so brave and 
strong and sturdy. 

Now when he grew up Prince Lionheart 
became restless, and told the king, his father, 
that he wanted to travel. The king tried to 
dissuade him, but the Prince would hear of no- 
thing else; so at last he obtained his father's 
consent and set offon his travels. He took with 
him three companions, a Knife-grinder, a Black- 
amith, and a Carpenter.” 

Now when these four valiant young men had 
travelled a short distance, they came to afine city 
lying in e deserted jangal. There were tall 
but not a human being to be seen anywhere. 
This astonished them very much, but the Knife- 
grinder said: “Oh! I remember now. I have 
heard of this. A demon* lives here, and will 
let no one come to dwell in the town. We had 
best be off.” 

But Prince Lionheart said “ Pooh! not till 
I've had my dinner, for I am desperately 
hungry.” 

mieteny d went to the = and bought all they 


\ Told by a boy who sells eggs, 
SLT pe Yo ol Sherdil Shahryde Shahrabdd 
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wanted, laying the proper price on the counter 
as there were no shopkeepers. Then they came 
back to the palace, and Prince Lionheart said : 
“OQ you Enifegrinder! ‘tis your turn to cook 
the food. Do so quickly while we take another 
look at the town.” 

No sooner had they gone than the Knife- 
grinder went to the kitchen and began to cook the 
food. Just as it began to send up s savoury 
smell, he saw a little figure beside him clad in 
armour with sword and lance, riding on a gaily 

“Give me my dinner!" said the mannikin, 
angrilyshaking his lance. “Your dinner! What 
an idea!" said the Knifegrinder laughing. 

“ Give it mo at once," shrieked the little war- 
rior, “or I'll hang you to the nearest pipal 
tree." 

“Wah! Whippersnapper,"" answered the 
valiant Knifegrinder, ‘come nearer, and I'll 
erosh you between finger and thumb," 

Without more ado the mannikin shot up into 
a terribly tall demon. The Knifegrinder fell 
on his knees, and cried for mercy, but ina trice 


he was hang on the topmost branch of. the 


pipal tree. 

““T'll teach you to cook in my kitchen," said 
the demon, and he gobbled up all the cakes that 
were ready, and disappeared. 

Now the Knifegrinder wriggled so that the 
pipal branch broke, and he came crashing 
through the branches to the ground with no 
more hurt than a few bruises; but he was ter- 
ribly frightened, and determined not to cook 
again. Therefore he crept into the sleeping 
room, and rolled himself up in » quilt. By 
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and by in came the Prince and his companions, 
hungry as hunters, crying “ Well, jolly Knifo- 
grinder! where's the dinner?” “Oh! ho! 
groaned he from under the quilt, “ [had nearly 
finished it when I got a fit of agnue, and while I 
Jay shivering and shaking a dog ran in and 
gobbled it up,” 

“What remaing must do," said the Prince. 
“Here! you Blacksmith, do you oook the food 
whilst we go and have another look at the 

z i 


But the very same thing happened to the 
valiant Blacksmith, that had happened to the 
Knifegrinder. He too crept to bed, rolled him- 
self up in a quilt, and when the hungry Prince 
Lionheart arrived, }o! thera waa no dinner. 

Then the Carpenter stayed behind to cook, 
but he fared no better than the two others; so 
when hungry Prince Lionheart returned there 
were three sick men,and no dinner, So Prince 
Iionheart set to work to cook the food himself. 
No sooner had it begun to give off a savoury 
emell than the tiny mouse-warrior appeared. 

“Upon my word! you are a pretty little 
fellow,” said the Prince. “Give me my dinner |" 
shrieked the mannikin. 

“Your dinner! Ha ha! a good idea. Why, 


it's my dinner, my good sir. However, to avoid 


disputes let's fight it out,’ answered the Prince. 

Then the mouse-warrior 
bly tall demon, but the Princo only langhed, 
saying “There is a medium in all things, 
Before you were too small, now you are too big: 
as you seem to be able to alter your size without 
mach trouble, suppose you show some spirit, 
and become just my size, neither less nor more. 
Then we can fight for our dinner," The demon, 
thought there was reason in what the Prince 
said, so he grew smaller. Then they fought, 
but the Prince slow the demon with his sharp 
ing “ Ob valiant ones! I have slain your fever.” 
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and dwell in safety on condition of taking the 
Knifegrinder as their king, giving him their 
richest and most beautiful maiden for his 
queen, 

This they did with great joy. But the Knife- 
grinder said“ Sire, Imust follow your fortanes," 


| Then answered Prince Lionheart: “Not go! 


See, here is a barley plant; care for it, and 
water it well. So long as it flourishes, know 
that I'am well, but if it droops, know that I 
am in misfortune, and come and help me." 

Then the Knifegrinder king remained behind, 
while the Prince, the Blacksmith and the 
Carpenter went on their travels, 

By and by they came to another desolate 
city, and the Blacksmith said: “ Oh, [remember 
now! a ghost’ lives here, and will allow no one 
to come near. We had best be off.” “* Not so,” 
said Prince Lionheart, “ First I must have my 
dinner, for I am hungry." 

So they bonght what they wanted from the 
shops, laying the proper price on the counters 
as there were no shopkeepers. Then the 
Prince said ; “ Oh Blacksmith ! do you cook food, 
for it is your turn whilst I and the Carpenter 
look through the town,” 

No sooner had the Blacksmith prepared the 
food, and it began to smell deliciously, than the 
ghost appeared, awful and forbidding, The 
valiant Blacksmith didn't stop to parley, but 


| flew into another room, and locked the door. 


When tho Princo returned ever so hongry, 
there was no dinner to be found, and no Black- 
smith, 

So the Prince said: “ Oh Carpenter, do you 
cook the food,” and the Carpenter fared no better, 
and flew into another room, and locked the 
door, 

“This is too bad!” said Prince Lionheart, 


food himself, Bat when the ghost saw such a 
very handsome young man, she would not ap- 


pear as an old hag, but changed intoa beantifal 
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and when he saw they were set on hind-side- 
before, he knew at once what she was, so he 
drew his sharp sword, and said, “I must trouble 
you to take your own shape again, for I don't 
want to kill such a beautiful young woman.” 
At this the ghost shrieked with rage, and 
turned to her own loathsome shape once more, 
but just as she did so Prince Lionheart gave 
one stroke of his sharp sword, and lo! she was 
dead, As soon as this happened the Blacksmith 
and the Carpenter crept out of their hiding 
places. 

The Prince wrote to all the townsfolle bid- 
ding them come back on condition of taking the 
Blacksmith to be their king, and giving him to 
wife the prettiest, richest and best born maiden 
in the town. This they did with pleasure. 

After the wedding was over the Prince and the 
Carpenter set out on their travels: the Black- 
smith king was loath to let them go, but Prince 
Lionheart gave to him also a barley plant, 
saying “ Water and tend it carefully. 50 
long as it flourishes know that I am well, but if 
it droops, then] am in trouble, and do you come 
and help me.” 


The Prince and the Carpenter had travelled — 


but a short way when they came to a big town 
where they halted to rest." Now there 
was a Princess in the town who was as fair as 
the moon : the Carpenter saw her by chance, and 
fellso desperately in love with her that the 
Prince took pity on him, and said, “Stay you 
here and marry the Princess,and I will go on 
my travels alone.” So the Carpenter was mar- 
ried to the Princess and became king, and to 
him also Prince Lionheart gave a barley plant, 
and then set off on his travels alone. 

Now after a time the Prince camo to a river, 
and what was hia astonishment to see a ruby of 


enormous size floating down the stream. He | 


watched it wonderstruck, till another, and then 
another floated by. “This is very curious,” said 
he, “ I must go and find out whence they come.” 

He travelled up stream for two days and two 
nights, and came at last to » beautiful palace on 
the water's edge. By the palace grew a tree, 


on a branch of which hung a golden basket.con- | 
Tt eS op ga oie i ag es 





* ‘This incident is Ghia of Gaba 
rator’s. He bad evidently f ten tae proper adventre 
for tes carpenter, 60 havent Ue, 1b ia shockingly em- 


* uy® jinn—seo above in formor tales. The jinn is alts- 
gether Mukammadan, wheres the rest of this tale appears 





| taining the head of a beantifial young woman : 


every minute a drop of blood fell from the 
bleeding head into the water, became a roby, 
and floated away down the stream. 

Prince Lionheart was overcome with pity at 
the sight, and tears rose to his eyes. He deter- 
mined to search the palace and find out more 
abont the beantiful and wonderful head. 

He wandered throngh the marble rooms all 
richly decorated, but not a living creatare did 
he see. At last ina sleeping-room, on a lovely 
satin bed, he aaw the headless body of the most 
beautiful girl he had ever seen. He thought at 
onee, “This must be the body belonging to the 
beautiful and wonderful head.” So he ran and 
fetched the head and placed it on the body; no 
sooner had they touched each other, than the 
maiden sat up and talked. The Prince was 
overjoyed, and begged the beautiful maiden to 
tell him who she was. So she told him she 
was the danghter of a rich king: that a jinn” 
had fallen in love with her and carried her off 
to his palace, and that he was so jealous that 
every day when he left her, he cot off her 
head and hung it in the basket till his retarn. 
Then Prince Lionheart begged her to fly with 
him at once, bat the Princess said, “ Not so. 
First we must kill the jinn, or he will pursue 
us.” Then the Prince taid “You most ask 
him in what thing his life lies.""" Then, shut- 
ting his eyes from the dreadful sight, he ent off 
his dear Princess's head, hung it in the golden 


| basket, and hid himself in the next room. 


By and by the jinn arrived. When he was 
patting on the Princess's head ho cried, “Fee! 
fa! fom! Minush-gandh! This room smells of 
man’s flesh.''"* 

But the Princess wept, saying, “ How should 
I know anything! Am I not dead whilst you 
are away! Eat me if you like, and then I shall 
be dead altogether.” But the jinn, who loved 
her to distraction, said he would rather die him- 


| self. “That would never do,” said the Princesa, 


“for if you were to be killed some day whilst 
you are away it would be very awkward for 
mo. I should neither be alive nor dead.” 
“ Never fear,” anawered the jinn, “I am not 
to be Hinds. ‘The incident of jimna falli U 
| peed a. So Reeth 


girls is common in Muhammadan ; Wes 
™ See above in former talee—common incident.— 
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likely to be killed. My life lies in something 
quite safe." “Iam glad of that,” said the 
deceitfal Princess, “ tell me in what it lies, that 


T may help you to preserve it.” But the jinn | 


refosed. At last, when the Princess coaxed and 
wheedled, and he began to get sleepy, he answer- 
ed, “I shall never be killed except by a prince 





called Lionheart, and then only if he can find | 


the solitary tree, not far from here, where a 
dog anda horse keep sentinel, and can climb 
the tree, and kill the Maind™ that sits singing 
in # golden cage, and then out open its crop, 
and kill the bumble bee that is inside, But he 
will need to have alion’s heart or be very wise 
before he can reach the tree, and overcome 
its guardians.” “ How can they be overcome ?” 
asked the Princess. 

“In this way,” said the jinn, who was dread- 
fully sleepy and tired of being cross-questioned : 
“In front of the horse liea a heap of bones, and 
in front of the dog a bundle of grass. Let him 
take a long bamboo and push the bones to the 


dog and the grass to the horse and they will 


Jet him pass.” 
The Prince overheard all this, and set off at 


once to find the solitary tree, which he did 


without any difficulty. The dog and the horse 
were savage and fierce, but became mild and 


peaceable when the bundles were changed. He 


climbed up tha tree, seized the maind, and began 
to twist ite neck, Just then the jinn, who was 
sleeping in the palace, became aware of what 
was happening, and flew through the air to do 
battle. The Prince saw him coming, and hastily 
eat open the maind's crop; there he found the 
bumble bee, and just as the jinn was alighting 
on the tree, the Prince tore off the insect's wings. 


Instantly the jinn fell to the ground with a | 


erash;: but he ran on determined to kill his 
enemy. Then the Prince twisted off the insect's 
legs, and lo! nothing remained of the jinn but 
the trank, and when Prince Lionheart twisted 


+ ise Maind (Sanake, Pratt Kisnl) the grspila religiosa, 


a kind of starling sy gree in dane aainging bird | 


which con be taught to sacred and never 


killed by Hindus.—E. C, ¥, 


8 ty 5, dina, a cup made of leaves. Soe next tale, | 


where o pearly exactly similar incident occurs. The déna 
ia Able EC. by the very poor as a receptacle for 


. Wise woman: there is no icin 


purpose except thai in the coutest. P tr cing 
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| the insect's neck, the life of the jinn went out 


entirely, 

Prince Lionheart returned to the Princess, 
who was overjoyed to hear of her tyrant’s death, 
and said “Let us return to my father’s king. 
dom.” “ Not so,” said the Princess," first let us 
rest awhile and see what riches the palace 
contains,” So they stayed, and one day the 
Princess said, “I will bathe in the river, and 
wash my beantifal hair,” So she bathed in 
the river and combed her beautiful hair, every 
thread of which shone like gold. Now the 
Princess was proud of her golden hair, and when 
one or two long strands came out in the comb, 
she said “I will not throw them into the river 


| to sink in the nasty mod.” So she madeva cup 


from o pipal leaf," laid the golden hairs in it, 
and let it float down the stream. 

It chanced that the river flowed past a big 
city. The young king of that city was sailing 
on the river in a boat when he saw something 
sparkling like gold in the water, so he said to 
his boatmen—“ Fetch me that glittering leaf.” 

When be saw the golden hairs, he thought he 
had never seen anything half so beantiful, and 
said “I will never rest day or night till I find 
the owner.” 

he sent for the wise women"* to find out 
where the owner of the beautiful hair lived. 
Said one old woman, “If sho ia on earth I will 
find her.” Said the second, “ If she isin heaven 
I will tear open the sky and bring her.” But 
the third said, ‘* Wah, if you tear open the sky 
I'll put a patch in it so that no one will be able 
to tell the new piece from the old." 

The king thought the last old woman much 
the cleverest, so he bid her go and seek for the 
owner of the golden glittering hair. 

So the old woman set off up tho river, in a 
grand boat, and by and by came to the palace 
of the jinn. Shoe got out of the boat, sat down 
on the steps, and wept. 








from Sonsk. ¥/ EF ku}, to grind, pound, abase, whence 
Sank. EAT buffant and #fEAf buftinfs procures, The 
word for witch or wise woman in the Panjib is ummally 
os c#tty phaphe kujnf (soe above in former tales; pha- 
phe probably represents Hindi <—- 743 phapre, & procures, 


and Panj. <—}#4¢3 phaphre, deceit, whence ay <_ j4Aty 


 phophre Aatthd, a deceiver, Tho terms aro alwnys used in 


a bad sense and might be fairly translated, according to con- 
text, witsh tinh feb deena ol tha penin oe 
opr han i emealladrltar peal do 
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Nowthe Lionheart had gone out hunting 
andthe Princess wasallalone, She had a tender 
heart, and when she heard the old woman weep 
she said to her, “‘ Mother, why do you weep?” 


“T weep,” said the wise woman, “to think 


Lionheart felt a bot fever creep over his body. 
He looked to see if anything burning had 


| fallen on his his sharp strong sword, but lo, it 


what will become of you if the handsome Prince | 


is slain, and you are left here in the wilderness 
alone.” 

“ Very true," said the Princess, and wept too. 

That night she said, “Dear Prince, what 
should I do if you were killed?" Prince Lion- 
heart langhed, saying, “That is not likely: for 
my life lies in safety." 

But the Princess wept still, and asked “In 
what thing, dear Prince, does it lie, that I may 
help you to preserve 1b?” 

“Tt lies,” answered the Prinoe, “in my sharp 
sword, which never fails. If it were broken I 
should die.” 

“Then do not take it with you when you go 
hunting,” begged the Princess, “it might come 
to harm.” 

But Prince Lionheart langhed at her fears. 
However, the very next day, when the Prince 
was going a hunting, ehe hid his strong, bright 
sword and put another in its place, so that the 
Prince was none the wiser. 

And when the wise woman sat under the 
window and cried, she called out joyfully, “Don't 
ery any more, mother, for the Prince's life is 
safe to-day. It lies in his sword, and that is 
safely hidden away in my cupboard.” — 

Then the old woman stole off to the cupboard 
while the Princess slept, and took the sword : 
then she made a big fire, and laid the sword in 
it. As it grew hotter and hotter, poor Prince 
“48 ‘This incident recalls the old European belief of killing 


ry aa it were, 1.2. 
he tortured 


to in this story. Mehrds, E | 
respectively the castes of doli-bearers, (!_ry# mehrd, who are 
aloo, basket makers,) parchers of grain, (!4=t bhujwd also 
La’ ye) 2 bharbidnjd), attendants on nich-girla and 


singers ( «3° ddm and op Lr¥* mrt), are belioved to 


be able to make 10% guddde, effigion of cloth and rags or 





was "not his own sword but a changeling.** 
He cried, “I am undone !" and galloped home- 
so fast that the sword became red hot before the 
Prince could reach home, and just as he stood 
on the other side of the river, a rivet came out 
of the eword hilt; the hilt‘rolled off, and so did 
the Prince's head. So he died. 

Then the old wise womansaid to the Princess, 
“Danghter, your beautiful hair is all tangled, 
come and let me wash and dress it against your 
husband's return.” So they went down the 
steps to the water. But the wise woman said, 
“Step into my boat, sweetheart; the water will 


| be deeper ont there.” Then while the Princess’ 


beautifal hair was over her eyes, the wicked old 
hag loosed the boat, and they went drifting 
down the stream. The Princess wept and 
wailed, but she could do nothing. However she 
vowed a great yow, and said “ You wicked old 
thing! you are taking me away to some king's 
palace I know, but no matter who he is, I swear 
I will not look on his face for twelve years.” 

So when they arrived at the city the King 
caused a high palace to be built for the golden- 
haired Princess, and there she lived all alone, 
and no one was allowed to enter the courtyard 
but the hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Now when the Prince Lionheart died, the 


Afsenytt (Pore. : , & popalar plisina'in Inds 
supposed bpratiel eye x a a composed of 
wiki, u 


obedionce ( wy pte) bastharan), to imprison him or deprive 
him of power of action or aposch ( wpi—e stambhan), 


-tbdrive him away (wie gt wehchdjdn), oF to bring 


him bafore one ( 967 dharshan). ‘These divinations, 
picture deh C. T. a et ig oa 
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Knifegrinder King was dreadfully grieved, for 
he knew surely that some terrible trouble had 
befallen hisdear Prince. But he gathered an army 
together and setoff to help. On the way he met 
the Blacksmith King and the Carpenter King, 
who were on the same errand. Their barley 
plants had withered at theselfsame minute. Now 
when the three friends found that the three 
barley ‘plants had withered and died in the 
selfsame manner, their hearts were very sad, but 
they determined to revenge their Prince's death 
if they could not save him. By and by they 
came to the river side, and there they found the 
Prinee’s body all burnt and blistered, and the 
head lyingon the ground close by, They looked 
for the Prince's sword, for they knew his life lay 
in it, and when they saw another inits place, their 
hearts were sadder than ever. Then they lifted 
the body and took it to the palace to weep over 
it, and lo! there they found the Prince's sword 
in & heap of ashes, ull blistered and stained, 
with the rivet gone, and the hilt lying close by. 

“ That is soon mended,” said the Blacksmith 
King. So he blew up the fire, and forged a 
rivet ; and no sooner had he rivetted the hilt on 
to the blade, than the Prince’s head grew to 
his shoulders as firm as ever. 

“My turn now,” said the Knifegrinder King. 
So he took the sword and spun his wheel so 
swiftly that the blisters and stains disappeared 
like magic, and the sword was bright and sharp 
as ever. As he did so the burns and scars 


disappeared from the Prince's body likewise, | 
fill at last he sat up and looked about him | 


handsomer than ever. 

“Where is my Princess?" asked he, and told 
his friends what had happened, ‘It's my turn 
now, said the Carpenter King. “Stay you 
here while I fetch the Princess. But first I 
must take your sword with me.” 

So he took the strong bright sword and set 

By and by he came to the King's town, and 
saw the high palace where the Princess lived. 
He asked the townspeople who lived there ; and 
they told him a strange Princess, and that no 
one was allowed to enter the courtyard, save 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

98 détt or ¥93 dét4—seo notes in former tales. 
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and the ear tambled on to the ground. The Then he disguised himself as a woodman and 


called out under the windows, “ Wood! wood! 
fifteen gold pieces for this bundle of wood.” 
The Princess, who was sitting on the roof, bid 
her maidens ask why it was so expensive. 

“Because it was cut with this strong sharp 
sword,” anaweredhe, Then the Princess looked 
over the parapet and recognized Prince Lion- 
heart's sword. So she said “Ask him if he 
has anything else to sell.” 

Then the woodman said, “TI have a wonderful 
palanquin™ that flies through the sir, and if 
Her Highness wishes 1 will show it to her this 
evening when she walks in the garden.” 

So he went home and made a wonderful 
palanquin, and in the evening he took it to 
show to the Princess. “Seat yourself in it, O 
Princess !"’ said he, “and try how it can fly.” 
But the King's sister who was there said “ You 
must not go alone.” So she too got in and so did 
the wicked wise woman. 

Then the Carpenter King jumped’up outside, 
and lo! the palanquin began to fly like a bird 
higher and higher, 

“Thavehadenongh. Let usgo down,” said the 
King’s sister. But the Carpenter took her and 
threw her into the river, over which they were 
then passing : but he waited till they came above 


down, so she got finely smashed on the stones. 

Then he, the Princess, and the strong bright 
sword flew away to the jinn's palace, 

Prince Lionheart was overjoyed to see his dear 
Princess again, and they all set out for his 
father's kingdom, 

Now when the pote old king his father saw 


| the three armies coming he thought they came 


to fight him, so he went ont to meet them, and 
said, Take all my riches, bat leave my people 
in peace. For Tam old and weak and cannot 
fight. It would be different if my son Prince 
Lionheart were here, for he is as brave os 8 
lion, but he left ns years ago.” 

Then the Prince wept and told his father who 


the Knifegrinder, the Blacksmith, and the Car- 
penter. Then he showed him the golden-haired 
Princess, and every one was delighted and lived 
happily ever after." 


The end of this 
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CHINGHIZ, KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 
(Continued from. p. 200.) 


x. 

We have seen how Wang Eh4n was hard 
pressed by the Naimans and forced to shelter 
himself in the eastern part of the Mongolian 
steppes, where he was found by Chinghiz, 
and where the allies fought a battle with the 
Naimans and their confederates. We have also 
seen how u coolness arose between Chinghiz 
and his patron Wang Ehin, caused largely 
by the collapse of the negotiations about inter- 


between their families, This was | 


satorally fanned by Chinghiz Khan's old rival 
Chamukha. He firstconsulted with Altan 
and the other relatives of the Mongol chief 
who had been reproved for appropriating a part 
of the Tariar booty wrongfully, and who bad 
apparently left him, and he then went with them 
to have a consultation with Sankun at Berkeele 
on the north side of the Jejeer-undur. He 


declared that Chinghiz was carrying on afartive | 


correspondence with the Naiman chief Tayang 
while he was speaking so fairly to himself and 
his father, and he that this was an oppor- 
tune time to destroy him. He offered to assist, 
and Altan and Khuchar declared their readiness 
to kill all the children of Khoilun, i. «. 
Chinghiz and his brothers. Yebnugejin 
Khartaat said: “For you I will cut off his arms 
and legs.” While Tiril or Tughrol (not 
Sankun's father, but one of the party who had 
abandoned Chinghiz Ehin) advised that they 
should deprive him of his people and that be would 
then be helpless. Ehachiunbeki said : '* What- 
ever you desire to do I will do it from the very 
bottom to the very top.” Having heard what 
Chamukha and his companions had to say, 
Sankun sent Saikhantodeye to inform his father. 


Wang Ebhin asked why they shonld thos 


distrust Te mujin, and that heaven would not 
shield them if they cherished ill feclings towards 
him. He characterized the language of Cha- 
mukha as deceitful and unworthy of belief. 
Sankun sent a second messenger to urge that the 
report was in everybody's mouth. His father 
was still unconvinced. He therefore determined 
to goin person. He declared that if while 
y Yuan-ch'ao-pt-ahi, pp G88 
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| Wang Eh dn was still living, Temujin treated 


them cavalierly, was it likely that after he was 


| dead he would allow himself (Sankun) to rule 


over the people which had been brought together 


with such pains by his uncle and futher. 


Wang Ebdn atill urged his former argu- 
ment until noticing that Sankun was displeas- 
ed, and was going away, he called him back, 
and said, “ Apparently heaven is not propitious. 
Have your way as you wish.’ 

The Ywan-shi tells the story very much in the 
same way. In reproving his son, Mr. Donglas, 
in his translation, makes Wang Khin say: 
“My hair is now white with age, and my only 
desire is to live the rest of my days in peace; 
but since you weary me with your importunities, 
do as seema best to you, only don’t come to 
me for sympathy if you fail." He calls 
Chamukha’s fellow conspirators Talatai, 
Alertan and Hutser.* These three names are 
read Daritai, Khutsier and Altan by Hyacinthe.* 
The Yuan-shi adds that acting on the encourage- 
ment offered by Wang Ehin'’s words, Ch a- 
mukha set fire to Temujin's feeding 
grounds. De Mailla calls the confederates who 
formed the plot with Sankun against Chinghiz, 
Hosara Andan and Talitai.* In the Huang- 
yuan they are called Dalitaiajingin, Antan, 


- Ehochar, Takhai, Khulakhai, Latargin, Mukhur, 


Khatan and Jamukha. The messenger sent 
by Sankaon to try and persuade his father 
is called Saikhal-toto-ganya, and the story is 
otherwise told very much as in the Yuan- 
ch'ao-pi-shi.” Rashidu'd-din also tells the 
story in much the same way, he names the 
fellow conspirators of Sankun or Sengn | 

Khujer, Daritai Utjegen, the Mangut Tugai 
Khalagai and Mokhor Khoran, the leader of the 
Adarkins or Hederkings.* Sankun was then 
living apart from his father in a place called 
Alator Alt, Rashid calls the messenger who was 
sent by Sankun to his father Salkhan Tuda." 
Erdmann reads the latter name Saba, and after 
describing how he had failed in his mission, goes 
on to say that at this time Chinghiz Khin's 
warriors and those of Sankun or Sengun 


® Vide'op. cit., 
* Bernie ak, pe ear Erdmann, p. 283, 
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Were mixed together like butter and milk, and 


the latter kept a close watch on him to prevent — 


him escaping, but some suspicion seems to have 
crossed Chinghiz Khiin's mind, for he gradually 
drew his people farther away. Sankun began 
in turn to fear that his plans might MISCAarry, 


and in the spring of the swine's year 1203, _ 


dispatched another messenger to his father. 
He does not mention Sankun himself having had 
an interview, but according to him, it was to 
this mesenger that Wang Khin gave his 
answer. He says that Wang Khan explained to 
him how he and Temujin had been anda," 
how he had owed his life to him, how his hair 
and beard were growing grey, and his bones 
needed repose, how he wished to dis peaceably, 
and how if they were determined to carry ont 
their plans they must do it without him and 
must separate themselves from him." 

Let us now revert to the Fuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, 
We there read that after Sankun had received 
his father’s answer, he took counsel with his 
companions and urged that as Chinghiz 
had been anxious to ally himself with his relative 
Chanrbeki,"° it would be well to fix a day and 
invite him to the betrothal feast, and that on 
his arrival they might seize him. He aceord- 
ingly sent a man to invite him. Chinghiz 
set ont with tencompanions. On the way he 
stayed the night in the yert of the old man 


Munlik. The latter reminded him that when he | 


had formerly courted the maiden the Kirais in 
their pride refused; what motive could they have 
in asking him to go now? It was better to 
refuse and to make the exense that in spring 
the horses are lean, and that they were then in 
their pastures: Chinghiz took this advice, 
and sent Bukhataya and Kilataya to the feast 
and himself went hoine again.'' The Huang- 
ywan calla the messenger sent by Sankun to 
invite his friend to the feast Bakhuataikicha. 
The old man in whose yurt he stayed, and 
by whose advice he turned back, it calls 
Melige.** In the biography of Bonar in the 
Yuan-shi he is called Minli* Rashidu'd-din 
enables us to identify him as the Khonkhotan 
Menglik Yechige who had married Chinghiz 
K han's mother, and who was the father of But 
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Tengri. He further tells us that Sankun’s mes- 
eenger, who was sent to invite Chinghiz to the 
feast, was Ukdaya Kunjat, called Bukdai Kunjat 
by Abulghizi. Kunjat, in one Mongol dialect, 
and Kunsat in another, answered to the Naiman 
Bukaul, and meant a capbearer (progustator).“* 
Erdmann, I do not know on what authority, says 
Ukdai was accompanied on his errand by Hel- 


geb Biki and Tudan,'* 


Let us now revert to the account in the 
Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi. When Sankun found 
that his messengers returned without C hin- 
g h iz he suspected that his plot had been dis- 
covered, and determined to try and surprise 
him, and the best plan of doing so was resolved 
aponataconsaliation. Ekecheryan, the younger 
brother of Altan, who had attended this council, 
in returning home, began to talk carelessly, and 
said “The assembly has determined that we 
depart to-morrow to seize Temujin. If some 
one were toinform him to-day, I don't know how 
he would reward him.” His wife Alakhait said, 
“Do not speak unguardedly. The domestics 
may overhear you and accept your words as 
really meant.” At this time Badai, o horse- 
herd, who had brought in mare's milk, having 
overheard the words, returned and reported 
what had been said to his comrade, Kishlikh. 


| The latter said, ‘I will go and listen further’ ; 


and going into the yurt he noticed that Narin 
Kayan, the son of Ekecheryan, was sharpening 
arrows, and be heard his father warn him againnt 
letting the servants know what they were goiny 
todo. Ekecheryan ordered Kishlikh to ro and 
catch a mottled horse, as he wished to depart 
the following morning, Kishlikh returned to his 
companion, and said he had confirmed his report, 
and the two determined to go and warn 


| Chinghiz. Having caught and tethered two 


borses they went into their ywrt, and dressed a 
lamb in fire made from the wood nari, and 
setting out arrived the same night at Tem u- 
jin's dwelling, and reported what they had 
overheard. The latter, having consulted with 


| his people, forsook his camp, and hastily retired 


to the north of the mountain Mao-nndur. 
Having ordered Jelmi to go and reconnoitre, he 
the next day reached Khalakhaljitelet.* In the 
) Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, note 280, ea: 
a Haresine op. cit. p. 180; Abulghits, p, 82. 
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trusted Chamukha with the chief command. 


Yuan-shi the two herdsmen who warned 
Chinghiz of his danger are called Simkshi, 
and his younger brother Bado.*” De Mailla men- 
tions only one of them, whom he calls Chilisi.™ 


The Huang-yuan tells the story very much in — 


the same way as the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi. Itsays 
that when Chinghiz was warned of his 
danger he put his army in intrenchments at 
Alan, and having transported his baggage to 
the river Chilian-jin, he sent Jelmi on with the 
vanguard, and marched along the north side of 
the moantain Moyundor."” 


Rashidu'd-din, who follows the story as told | 


by these authorities closely, calls Ekecheryan, 
Eke-jeran. His wife he calls Alak Nidun.” 
His son who was sharpening the arrows he calls 
Barin Kiyen, or Kehen, When Chinghiz 


heard what was in store for him, he moved to | 


the hills Seljiyiljut™ and dispatched a corps of 
observation to the mountain Moandur."* Abul- 
ghizi saya that when he heard the news, 
Chinghiz despatched his household to Bal- 
junabulak,"* while he prepared to defend himself 
where he was,** 


To resume our story, the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi 
says that after C hinghiz had sent Jelmito | 
reconnoitre, a herdsman of Alchida named | 


Chigidai arrived with his companions to say 
that from the mountain Mao-undur and from 
the direction of the camp Khulaanburakhat dust 
could be seen and that the foe was advancing. 
Chinghiz took horse and rode ont." At this 
time Wang KbhAn arrived, and asked C ha- 
m uk ha what troops C hing hiz had with him, 
He replied the two hordes Uroutand Mankhut; 
that his warriors and that his positions were 
welltaken, and that his standards were ethor 
coloured or black. Wang Khén said that 
it would be well to take heed when they hove 
in aight. He ordered that the brave Khadakbgi 
of the horde Jirgin should first advance, then 
the brave Achikhshirun with the tribes Taman 


Tubigan, Oman and Dunkhait. Then Khari- | 


shilimuntaiji with 1,000 body-guards, and lastly 
his own army corps." Wang Ebdn also en- 





© Frdmano reada it Alakh Sendun. 
pent Be jabit by Erdmann and Selodaljet by 
© Heed Moun-dur.dis-koh by Erdmann and Mu-ondar- 
diss b D'Ohsson ; Beresine, vol. II, p. 131.; Erdoann, 
pp. 286 and 287 ; J Ohseon, vol. I, p. 70. 
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He sent secretly to inform Chinghiz of this, and 
to tell him that, as he bad control of affairs, he 
should take care the Kirais did not win.” When 
Ching hiz got this news be proposed to the 
old man Jurchedai to be his commander-in-chief, 
bot meanwhile Khuildar stepped forward and 
said, “I will be the leader, take care of my 
orphans.” Juorchedai eaid, “ My Uront and 
Mankhut will fight in front befure the emperor,” 
and he accordingly put them in battle array 
before Chinghiz. He had hardly done so 
when the first division of the Kirais, the Jirgins, 
cameup. The Uruut and Mankhot smote them, 
While they were pursuing this division they 
were attacked by another section of the enemy 
commanded by, Achikhshilun, of the tribe 
Tumayan Tubegan, who had a personal encoun- 
ter with the Mongol leader Khuildar, and 
dragged him from his horse, His men were 
however defeated by the Uraut led by Jurche- 
dai, who, still advancing, encountered the clans 
Oman and Dunkbait and also smote them, 
Shilemintaitsi, with the thousand body-guards, 
was also defeated. Things were going badly 
with the Kirnis, and we read that Sankun, 
without his father's knowledge, threw himself 
into the fray. One of Jarchedai’sarrows struck 
him in the cheek, and he fell, wherenpon his men 
retired and gathered round him. Chinghiz 
having been successful in this straggle, which 
was apparently a preliminary skirmish rather 
than a decided battle, and seeing it was already 
late, collected his men, and ordered Khnildar to 


be carried away. During the night he moved on, 


and at length encamped far from the battle- 
field. This is the sccount in the Yuan-ch'ao- 
pi-shi, In the narrative part of the Fuan-shi 
we are told that in this fight the Mongola defeat- 
ed in suocession the Chu-lik-kans or Chnilgins, 
the Tangah or and the Haou-urh-shih- 
le-mun or Khor-sheremin, and that thereupon 
Iikha or Elerho*® charged into their ranks, 
when he-was wounded in the temple, and was 
obliged to retire, and the victory remained with 
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Chin ghiz, pe a the Kelai=Hyasiathe 
says the Kerei,—and both are apparently forms 
of Kirai, went over to the conqueror. As we 
shall see, the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi suggests that 
& section of the Kirais did desert Wang” 
Ehin. Palladius tella us that in the bio- 
graphy of Jurchedai, appended to the Yuan-#hi, 
itis reported thatthe Kelis, "* the Khalakhachina, 
the Shatos™ and others attacked the people 
of Chinghiz, whereapon the latter's near 
relative KEhuildar urged that the matter would 
not brook delay, and he most summon the brave 
people of Jurchedai. Jurchedai accordingly 
assailed the enemy, shot Sankun, and smote the 
leader of the Shilimin and others. In the life of 
Khuildar in the same work we read that in this 
fight the army of the Ulu™ was ordered to move 
to the front, but its leader, Juchitai (sic.), 
patting his whip across his horse's mane, did not 
respond, Khuildar therespon, entrusting 
his three yellow-headed childrento Ching hiz 


Khan's care, attacked the enemy, and re-— 
head.** De | 


ceived some wounds in the 
Mailla’s authority makes Wang Khiin 
a party to the struggle, and tells us that in 
conjonction with Iho he marched his hordes 
by different routes, ordering them to meet 
atacommon rendezvous, Chilisi, who looked 
after Chinghiz Khin's studs, having informed 
him of Wang Khin's march, the latter gave 
command of the army to Chalmen, whom he 
knew to be closely attached to himself, who, 
having met and defeated the hordes of Tongnai, 
Chulighin and Holisiemen, which were separat- 
ed one from the other, cut them in pieces, and 
falling eventually on the troops commanded by 
Wang Khin and Ilho, punished them also 
severely. Ilho, furious at this, made a charge 
into the midst of the Mongols, and was struck 
in the face by an arrow, which compelled him 
to retire. De Manilla calls the tribe which de- 
xerted Wang Khin the Kieliki, apparently 
insking the namo different from Kirai.” 
Huang-yuau tella us that while Chinghiz 





* The variants in the names are civen here as they are 
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was marching north of the mountain Movan- 


dor, Wang Khiin advanced along the southern 


side of the same mountain and crossed the 
ridges Khulakho and Bulnkha, Chinghix 


_ being informed of this by two of his dependents 


named Taichu and Yedir, who wore pastoring 
horses, moved his army to Kholanji; meanwhile 
the sun sank behind the mountains. Chinghiz's 
men attacked and overcame the Julugins, the 
Dunanteea, and the Kolishilimintaishi: This 
accoant then relates how [lakha** was shot in 
the cheek, and had to retire very much as the 
story 18 told in the other narratives.’ Letus 
now return to Rashidn'd-din. He tells ns that in 
his retreat from the mountain Moandar, he was 
pursued by Wang Khan, who presently en- 
camped ina place called Ulan Bargan by the 
Monguls,” where thero was a wood of red wil- 
lows. Twodependents of Iichidai Noyan named 
Taiju and Chengtai.Edur, who were pastoring 
horses, went to inform Chingiiz, who was 
then at Khalaljinalat or Khalanchinalt. His 
troops were very inferior in numbers to those of 
the enemy, and he held a conference accordingly 
with his lieutenants, Keitei or Kehti Noyau, the 
Urut and Khuildar Setzen the Mankgut.”” Tho 
former said nothing, but the latter, who was 
“anda” with Chinghiz, offered to ride on horse- 
back behind the enemy on to a height named 
Kaiten” and there to plant the imperial tut 
or standard, while he commended his children 
to the care of Chinghiz, He succeeded in 
this daring venture, and planted the ful as he 
had offered todo. Ching hiz and his menin- 
spired by this brave act, fell vigorously upon 
the enemy, first defeated the most important 
of the Kerai tribes, vis., the Jergins,"' then 
overthrew the Tonkgoet™ and defeated Khori 
Shelmun Taishi? and the life gunrda of 
Wang Khan, and Sengun was woundel 
in the face. After the fight Chinghiz 
Khin withdrew. Hashidu'd-din adds that 
this battle of Khalaljin Adat was famons 
among the Monge and was quoted in his 

at (Op cit, p. 109, 

™ Erdmane writes it Hula Berkbat. 
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own day.“*- It seems pretty clear that it 
was fonght under great disadvantages by 
Chinghiz when be was a long way from 
his home and the greuter part of his people, and 
when he apparently only had the Urot and 
Mangkut with him. Before we consider the 
site of this famous battle we will follow Chin- 
ghizs Khin's subsequent movements, which 
are told in considerable detail in the Yaan- 
ch'ao-pi-shi, We there read that the day after 
the battle, at daybreak, Chinghiz mustered 
his men and called the roll-call. He found 
that three of his famous warriors were missing, 
Okotai (probably his third son Ogotai, who must 
then have been quite a boy), Borokhul or 
Burghul, and Boorehu or Boghorji, Chin- 
ghiz remarked that Okotai had lived with 


the other two, and that they had died together, | 


not wishing to be separated. Fearing a fresh 
attack he kept his men well together, and pre- 
sently a man was seen coming from the battle- 
field who proved to be Boorcha. Chinghiz 
made an exclamation suggesting that all was 
over, when Buorchu reported that during the 


fight his horse had been shot by the enemy and _ 


he was dismounted, but when the Kirais gather- 
ed round Sankun he caught a ron-away horse 
on which he had escaped. Presently there 
arrived a second horseman, and, as he drew 
near, they noticed that two other legs besides 
his own were hanging down. The new arrivals 


proved to be Okotai and Borokhal riding on 


one horse. The latter's mouth was smeared 
with blood, for he had sucked the clotted blood 
from an arrow-wound in Okotai’s neck. Chin- 
ghiz wept, had the wound seared, and gave 
Okotai something to relieve his thirst. Borokhul 
reported that there was a large dust where the 
enemy were, and they were apparently retreat- 
ing towards the mountain Maoundur in the 
district of Khulaan Burkhat. Ching hizform- 
ing his army in order marched along the river 
Ulkhuishilugeljit, and retired towards the dis. 
trict of Dalannemurgesi. 

Afterwards Khadaandaldurkhan, one of Chin- 
ghiz Khin's dependents, who was separated from 
his wife, and had apparently been a prisoner with 
ses; BO oT, occa hs PP m8 
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Wang Khan, came ana reported that after 
Sankan had been wounded his father said 
reproachfally that they had begun a struggle 
with a man who ought not to have-been pro- 
voked, hence he says thia wound in my son's 
cheek. He is still alive, let him take warning. 
Therenpon Achikshilun replied,“ Sire, cease 
to talk thus. When you had no son you 
prayed for a successor, now that you have 
one, be more considerate towards him. We still 
have more than one half of our Dada.** The 
people who have left us and gone to Te m a jin, 
where will they fleeto? They are cavalry and will 
certainly halt for the night undertrees. Ifthey 
will not return to us we will enclose them like 
& herd of horses.” Wang K hin then gave 
orders that his son should be carefully tended. 
Chinghiz having left the district of Dalan- 
nemurgesi went along the river Ehalkha. 
Having mustered his people he found there were 
2,600 of them. He went with one half of them 
along the western, while the other half with the 
Uruot and Manghuot went along the eastern 
bank. They amused themselves with hunting 
in which, contrary to the wish of Chinghiz, 
Khuildar took an active part, His wound had 
not yet healed. It opened afresh, and he died. 
His body was buried on the steep side of the 


mountain Orneu, near the river Khalkha. 


At the outfall of the Khalkha into lake 
Buyur there lived Terge*’ and other Ungirs.** 
Chinghiz sent Jurchidai at the head of the 
Urant and Mankhut to these Kongurnt to say 
to them, “Remember my ancient descent, and 
submit to me; if mot, prepare to fight."" Tt vill 
be remembered that the Kongurut had sided 
with Chamukha against him. On receiving 
his message they at once submitted, and 
be did not therefore molest them. He now 
returned homewards to the eastern bank of the 
little river Tungeli, whenee he sent a meskagre 
to Weig Khin, to which we’ shall revert 
presently.” The Yuan-shi has none of these 
details, and merely suys that after the fight 
Chinghis returnedto Dunginor or lake Tungko, 

as it is read by Mr. Douglas.” De Mailla also 
says the lake Tong-ko."° Gaubil says the same.” 
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to which Ching hiz first retired the mountain 
Ornuckiankhuge. It makes ont that he had 


4,600 men with him, of whom he took 2,200 along 
the north bank of the Khalkba. It calls the envoy 


he sent to the Kongorut, Temuge-aman-bu, 
and, like the anthorities last quoted, it makes 
him eventually retire to the lake Dungi and the 


place Torkhokhorkhi.** Rashidu'd-din's account 


is somewhat confused and needs in part trans- 
posing. He makes Chinghiz retreat to lake 
Baljuna, and after a while return to the Khalka 
and then go to lake Tunga.* If we disentangle 
his narrative we find that Ching hiz retired 
after the battle to the river Dror Or, whence he 
reached a placecalled Keltektai Khada.** There 
he held a review of his men, and found they 
numbered 4,600. With them headvanced to the 
river EKbala,"* i. ¢. the Khalkha. Dividing his 


force into two sections he marched with one 


along one bank of the river while the Uraut 
and Mangkuot went with the other on the other 
bank, tillthey reached the dwelling-place of Terke 
Amol, the chiefofthe Kongurut. Chinghiz 
reminded him of their close connection and 
promised to reward him handsomely if he 
sided with him. Having secured his alliance 
in this way he went on to Tunga nor, i. «. 
lake Tuna, and a place called Khugh Khorgan.** 
Having collected the various accounts of this 
campaign, let us now try and fix its locality. 
About the river Khalkha flowing into lake Buyur 
there can be no mistake. Theriverstill bears the 
name,and stillflowsintothelake. Theriver Ur or 
Or of Rashidn’d-din answers to the district of 
Dalannemur-gesi, perhaps Talan-naur-gesi, the 
valley of the lake or river Gesi (?). He retired 
thither from the river Ulkhui Shilugelgit, accord- 
ing to the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-sii, which again was 
close to the battle-field, This river can be noother 
than the Olknior Ulkui, which rises in the so- 
called Soyelki mountains, a part of the Khingan, 
whence flow thesouthernaffluentsof the Khalkha, 
the Ulkhbui or Olkui flows into a small lake in the 
eastern part of the Gobi. This identification is 


completely confirmed by Rashidu'd-din, who tells | 
us that the battle of Khalaljin Alat was | 


Op. cit., p. 169. 
‘) San Reresina, rol. II; p. 183; Erdmann, p. 253; 
D’Obason, vol. I, p. 72. ' 
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fought on the frontier of the country of the 
Jurchi*’ (i, #. Manchuria) not far from the 
river Olkui. In D’Anyille’s map one of the 
mountaing in the Soyclki range is called 
Halgon, which answers in fact to the form 
of the name as it appears in the Fuan-shi, 


namely, Khalagun Ola.“ Ola or Ala means 


mountain, and has been corrupted into Alaf or 


| Alt'by Rashidu'd-din. We may take it therefore 


as pretty certain that the famous battle was 
fought upon one of the spurs of the Khingan 
range where the Olkui rises. 

In regard to lake Tonga where Chinghiz 
eventoally retired to, it would. seem that the 
Yuan-ch'ao-pi-sht must be mistaken in styling it 
the river Tonggeli, and that by it lake Baljuna is 
in fact meant, the original homeland and cradle 
of the Mongol stock. 

We will now return again to the Yuan-ch'ao- 
pi-shi. We have seen how it tells us that 
Chinghiz withdrew to the eastern banks 
of the Tonggeli which we have here identified 
with the neighbourhood of lake Baljuna. There 
grass was abundant and the horses were ip 
good condition, Thence he wrote a plaintive 
letter to Wang EK hin. 

“ Father,” he said, “why are you thus angry 
with me, causing-me terror? If you wish to 
upbraid me, why not do it in a quiet fashion and 
without destroying all my possessions .? 

“Probably there are people who have come 
between us. Did we not make an agreement 
at Kholaanen on the mountain Shorkhelkon* 
that if people came to slander either of us to 
the other we were not to believe them until we 
had had « personal interview ? Father, have 
we had such an interview ? Thongh I am only 
small, [am worth many, and though I am ill 
favoured I am as valuable as the handsome. 
You and I are like the shafts of a kibitha, 
when one of them is broken the ox cannot 
draw it—or like ita two wheels, which when 
one is injured, it cannot be moved. 

“Your father Khurchakhus Buirnk had forty 
sons. You being theeldest, they made yorruler. 
Afterwards you killed your brothers Taitimurand 
Bukhuatimur. Yonalso wished tokill yourother 
brother Erkekhara, but he saved himself by 

Eb : 5 E 
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fleeing to the Naimans. Your uncle Gorkhan, 
to revenge your brothers, made war upon you 
when with bot a hondred men you had to retire 
to the defiles of the Eharann mountains. 
You then betrothed your daughter Khujaor 
Ujin to the Merki Tokhtoa in order to secure & 
passage through his territory to my father 
Yeasngei, to whom you came for help. He went 
with his army and drove your uncle to Khashin™ 
and retarned your people to you on the banks 


of the Tula. In the black forest you and my | 


father became brothers and became anda, and 
moved by gratitude you declared ‘I swear by 


heaven, I will repay you and your children for | 


this good deed." 

“ After this your brother Erkekhara having 
collected an army omong: the Naimans again 
attacked you. You thereupon fled to the country 
of the Khoikhoi™ and to the Gurkhan of the 
Keta." In less than year you quarrelled with 
and left him, passing throngh the countries of 
Oiin®* and Ehesu,” and you were brought to 
such a pass that you had to live on the milk 
of five ewes and the blood drawn from a camel, 
and came to me on a blind and broken-down 
horse. On account of your friendship with my 
father I sent people to meet you, welcomed you 
to my camp, and furnished you with a following 
from among my people, and when you had 
conquered the Merkit, I let you retain the goods 
and cattle you had captured from them.** 

“ After this, when we pursued Buirnkh"’ and 
strove with Keksinsabrakh at Baidarakhhbel- 
chir, you withdrew in the night after purposely 
lighting camp fires, Keksiusabrakh pursued 


you, and made your wives and the people | 
of Sankun prisoners, together with one half — 


of your people living in Tiligetu. You then 
asked me for help, and I sent you four chiefs 
who rescued your people and cattle and those of 
Sankun. Then you thanked mes why do you 
now opbraid me ?""™* 

This didactic message is reported in some. 


what different terms, althongh with the same — 


general sense by the other anthorities. In 
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the Yuon-shi the envoy wh took the message 


is called Alikhu;** (De Mailla calls him Alihai),"* 
It begins with a reference to Yeasugei's services, 
which contains nothing new. In the paragraph 
describing the assistance given by Chinghiz 
when Wang Khin fled westwards before 
the Natmans, the Yuan-sii makes him claim to 
have invited Wang Khin’s brother Jasigamba or 
Jakembo, who was then living within the borders 
of the Kin empire to go to him, and goes on to say 
that when Wang Khan was being pressed by the 
Merkit he sent his brethren" Sechen botsia™ and 
Daichen™ who destroyed them, De Mailla calls 
the two latter Sechin Poko and Sechin-taichen. 
He also calls them Chinghiz Khin's brothers." 
According to the Yuan-shi Chinghiz next 
goes on to remind his former friend how on 
another occasion, when he was in distress, he 
went over to Khai-dala,"* seized on the sheep, 
horses and goods of his enemies, gave them over 
to him, supported him and hia people for a 


month, and restored them to robust health after 


they had been emaciated by famine.”" This 
donbtless refers to the occasion when Wang 
EK h4n returned from the Vighurconntry and the 
Kara Kitai. According to the same anthority, 
Ching hiz went on to urge that when Wang 
Khin defeated tha Merkit he bore him no 
grudge, although he had not divided the spoils 
with him, bot, on the contrary, sent his 
four generals to the rescue when he was 
hard pressed by the Naimans. Chinghiz 
goes on to claim how he swooped down with 
the swiftness ofa Haitung falcon when ponncing 
on a wild goose, upon the tribes Durbot Tatar, 
Khatagin, Saljut and Khungir, and how he 
made over to Wang Khin what he took 
from them. In all, according to the Yuan-ehi, 
Chinghiz claims to have done hia friend five 
important services, ' 

The Yuwan-shi-lei-pien has merely an epitomised 
version of the message as reported in the 
Yuan-ehi. I would however remark that Ganbil 
places Ha-ln-hoen, ¢.the Karaun of other writers, 
where Wang Khan was defeated by his 
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uncle at some ragged gorges in the mountain 
south of the river Orghun.™® Tho Huang-yuan 
tells the story in greater detail, agreeing largely 
with Rashid-u'd-din. It calls the envoy Alikhai, 
Rashid calls him the Irderken Argaior Arti Jion.?” 
The Huang-yuan makes Ching hiz tell Wang 


Khin that he was then encamped ronnd about | 


lake Dungei, wherethe grass wasabundantand the 
horses were fat. Itthen makes him go on to remind 
him bow his uncle Guilui-kekhan, f. ¢ Gor 
Kakhan had written to complain that he, Wang 
Ehin, had mounted the throne on the death of his 
father Kurjakhus Beiluki-khin and displaced 
himself,* and how when he had killed Taitimur 
and Bokhuatimor and pretended he did not 
know where they had disappeared to, and that 
in consequence Guailuike-khin had attacked 
and driven him into the defiles of Khalaan,™ 
(Rashidn’d-din says he attacked him in his chief 
camp at Karaun Kipchal or Karaun Kipehak,** 
i, ¢. “the black forest” on the Tura). The 


Huang-ywan goes on to say how, in his | 


distress, when Wang Khin with but 100 men 


repaired to his father™ uncertain about the aid of 
the Daichi Udurnan and Bakhaji (the Udor 


Noyun and Bugachi of Rashidu'd-din),"" his 


father set ont by way of Khalabu-khaachogu™ 
and crossed the mountain Abujabukhuageu,** 


Then heascended theTulitan-tulin-gu, and Tsian- 
sutan-lin-gu, the pass of Kuikun, and lake Kui. 
siaor called respectively Tulatan, Talanguti, or 
as Berezine reads thename, Kholanan Tolanguta, 


Khabehal and Kushaur-nor by Rashid-n'd-din.” | 


After undergoing great hardships Yessugei 
at last reached his destinaticn, brought the 
district to extremity and compelled Guilui 
Ehin to withdraw to Talasn."" Thence he was 
again driven, and with only a few followers 


was compelled to seek refuge in Khesi, whence | 


be did not return again.” Rashido'd-din 
says he fled wounded with but 20 or 30 followerg 
to Khashin.”” The two accounts describe how 
Yessageiand Wang Khan had, in conse. 


bi Ganhbil, o : if., 8, Gate 1. 
- Hef eye oy Rciree we 
™ Referring to tho law of ; among th. 
fea | in, 
* ip. eit., p. 170. 
= Shera 28 Ii, p. 185; Erdmann, p. 299. 
SCLetoYousarei. — | | . 

** Berrzine, vol. daly 1%; Erdmann reads the names 
Pe te Rhee St Rashid. 

mS | ‘aahid. +. 

"' The name is represented in the MSS. of Rashidu'd. 
din by « lacuna; Berezine, rol. I, p. 135. : 

at Beresine, vol. IT, p. 105; E : p- 20. 

™ The Gurben Telasat (read Khurian-telagut by End. 
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quence of these good offices, become anda. The 


| Huang-ynan conclades with the phrase, ‘ This 


is thefirst service,” andthen foes on: “ Oh father 
WangKhin, at that time you were as it 
were buried in clouds, you stood as it were on 
a sunless place, Your brother Jaagan™ was 
living on the Chinese fronticr. ] shouted with 
my loud voice, lifted my cap with my hand, and 


| called him from afar off As soon as he heard 


my voice, as soon as he saw my signal, he 
came to me, I watched him from the top of 
% mountain, and awaited him standing at my 
tent. When he arrived he was Oppressed by 
the three Merkis, As he came from afar off. 
could I wish his death ?°* [ sent m y elder brother 
Sechibegi and my younger brother Dachiu who 
set out to punish them. This ig my second 
service." Rashidn’d-din reports thestory in the 
sameway, and no donht from the same source. 
Dachiu he calls Taija Khori. China he calls 
Jabkut or Jaukhut,"* The Huang-yuan proceeds : 
“0 fathor Wang Ehin, when you came forth 
from the clonds and stood on a sunlit place and 
appealed to me, you were hongry only until 
midday, and were thin only until the fall moon. 


| “How was this? I fought with the tribe Udai*? 


west of the mountain Khadin-khi in the place 
Munoynli and obtained much cattle and many 
loads of booty, all of which I gave toyou. This 
is why you did not hunger after midday and were 
not thin after the new moon. This is my 
third service,” 

Rashidu'd-din makes Chinghiz compare 
his friend's arrival to the son bursting from 


| behind clouds and to the awakening of embers 


that are dying out. Berezine in his transla- 
tion calls the place where the batila with the 


| Merkis took place Bererobie Kholm behind 


Murijak Moal. Erdmann reads it Beshmeh 
Fatilikh, behind Mari-jakh-sul. D'Ohsson 
says merely at Murichak Mual."* Tho Huang- 
yuan continues :—" Father Wang EKhin, whon 
you fought with the Meliki™ on tho river Bula 


mann, and Kurban Bolaseut by D'Ohseon) of Rashidu'd- 
ar ig calls it the Gar Rhino's resideuce. 


** It met be remembered that Jakembo had rebelled 


| agninst Wang Khan. 


fd. pp. 170 and 171. | 
" Berezine, p. 136; Erdmann, p, 200. 
~ 4. @. The Merkit tribe so called. 


* Heresing, vol. 11, pp. 136nnd 137; Erdmann, Pp. 200; 
D’'Ohsson, vol. L nnd 1. 
PF i, ¢. the Merkit, 


you sent scouts to look out for the chief Toto, 
and without waiting for the formation of a line 
of battle you engaged and took prisoners his 
Khatuns,*? Khodutai and Chalukun, and then 
enticed his two children Khodu and Chilaun, 
who with all the tribe sarrendered to you, and 
when Kuisin-sabala’’ pursued your people you 
sent to inform me. I sent four generals with 
an army, who fought and conquered and re- 
turned you the things you had lost, This is my 
fourth service.""°° 


Rashidu'd-din in reporting this plea of Chin- — 


ghiz says that the Merkit were defeated at 
Boker Kegere or Bukher Kehreh, and that 
Wang Ehin had attacked them without sending 
him word, althongh he had sent an envoy to 
their chief Tukhta, who was virtually a spy. 
The two Khatuns he calls Khutukte: Khaton 
and Jilaun or Khalghun Khatun, one the wife 
of Tukhta, the other of his brother." The two 
boys, sons of Tukhta, who were made prisoners, 
Rashid calla Khudu and Jilaun, and adds that 
Wang Khin also subjected all the Odoint 
Mergit.“* The place where the Naimans 
defeated Wang Khin he calls Bai Barakh 

Belchira.’ To revert to the Huang-yuan, 
Chis ghiz goes on tosay: “ When we were 
together at the mountain’* Khalkha on the river 
Magion-Kbula and the mountain Ban-tau- 
chor-wan-khuonu did we not agree that even 
should we be bitten by a serpent with poisonous 
fangs, we would not be moved by it, and that we 
would never part asunder until our lips should 
produce teeth? Have you been bitten by a ser- 
pent ? Have teeth appeared in your lips that you 
should depart? Father Wang Ebiin, at that 
time like a young falcon, starting from the 


mountain Chikhurkhi, I few over to the lake. 
Beir," seized the spotted-legged heron and 


returned. What wns this but the tribes Kha- 
tagin, Sanjiwn’®* and Khongila?*” Is it not 
with the strength ofthese tribes you now threaten 
me? ‘This .is my fifth service." This really 
double paragraph Rashidu'd-din somewhat am- 








208 Called Udurat. Merkit D'Ohason, rol. rola kegs 
“ Berezine, p. 17 ; iby Pate et 
PY 4 mistake Yor river. 
woe G. ¢. Buyor or Buir. 
109 Baljint. 
mT i. ¢. Eongurut. 
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plifies. He calls the Khalkha the Kbara, and tells 
us the place where he and Wang Khan made 


their treaty by which if a serpent intervened be- 


tween them they were to take noheed to it, was 
Khulan-Bilta tant’? near the mountains Chorl- 
gel- -Khon.”* The sceond part of the paragraph 

is enlarged by Rashid. “ O Khan, my father,” he 
makes Chinghiz say, “ I flew from the mountain 
Chorgo,”* like a gerfaleon I flew over the Buir 
Nor and secured for you the bluish grey cranes 
with aky-blue fect. Do you wish to know who 


‘Tatars. On another occasion, like a blue gerfal- 


con over the Kula Nor, and secured for you the 
blae cranes. Would you know who these were? 
They were the Khatakins, Saljint and Konkirat. 
You are now afraid of them as my allies."""" 
The Huang-ywan concludes the message we 
have been discussing thus— 

“ Father Wang Khan, have you ever done me 
« service where I have done so many for you? 
Why do you now threaten me? Why don't 
you let my people rest at their firesides and 
peaceably on their beds? Why don’t you 
leave me, your stupid son, and my stupid wives 
alone? I anf yonr son. Iam very weak. I 


cannot compel yon to love the power of others, 


I am very stupid and cannot make you love the 
wisdom of others." If you detach one wheel 
from a cart you cannot drive it, and your ox 
would sweat in vain. In that case, to unyoke it 
and let it go would be to tempt thieves, while to 
tether him would be to let him die of hunger. 
With a broken wheel it is clear an ox may strain 


| himself till he breaks his neck, and all in vain. 


Am I not also one of the wheels of a cart ?”"* 
Rashidu'd-din tells the same story, only that in 
his version the ambigoous sentence above quoted 
comes out quite clear. It runs thus :—“ I whoam 
your son, I have never said—My part is too 
small, I want o larger one; it is bad, I want o 
better one,” and he concludes the paragraph 
thus :—“ Wetwoarethe body of thistwo-wheeled 
cart, and Tam a wheel of thy cart.”""™* 

* Erdmann reads it Holajiltataut. 
Phe Rag Jorkhal of | ; and the Chourcan of 

“° The Jurkhomen of Erdmann and Chortamen of 

4% Boresine, vol. II, io 135, Erdmann, p. 20); 


Demme, sol. 5 op 7 
This socms'e onfosnd sud waluneligible seahente. 
a sl a 
: } Erdmann, pp. 201 and 293; 


D’'Obssen, rol. hen 76 aoa 77. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


IT have recently received some in | 
copper-plate grants from Mr. R. Sewell, M. C. 8.; 
and, os some timie must elapse before I can find 
leisure to publish them in detail, it will be useful 
meanwhile to give in this journal a brief notice 
of the contents of each of them. 

No. 1. 

A set of three plates, each about 7)” long by 
1” broad, with a seal with a motto on it which 
ia now illegible; found, together with Nos. 2, 3, 
4, and 5,and a sixth grant which has been lost 
sight of, suspended by their rings on an iron bar 
across the mouth ofa large pot which was dis-— 
covered in digging the foundations of a wall at 
Chicacole in the Ganjam District; purchased by 
Mr. W, F. Grahame, M. C. §., and presented to 
the Madras Museum.—This is an inscription of 
Nandaprabhaiijanavarmd, king of Kalinga. It is 
not dated; but it is decidedly ancient, and is 
probably pre-Chalukyan. The order is issned 
from the city of S4rapalli, to the kulumbf at the 
Village of Adeyavdta or Adeyavita, and records 
an agrahdra-grant of that village. 

Nb. 2. 

A set-of three plates, each about 6) long by 
22° broad, with a seal which beara what we should 
expect to be a bull couchant, but what seema to be 
more like a Chalukya boar standing; found with 
No. 1; presented to the Madras Mnseum.—This is 
un inseription of Indravarmi, king of Kalinga, of 
the Ginga family. It is dated, in ‘numerical sym- 
bols,in the one hundred and twenty-eighth year 
of the victorious reign (of his dynasty), on the 


fifteenth day of the month Chaitra; the Saka year | 


ia not giren. The order is issued from tho city of 

Kalinganagara, and records a grant of the village 

of Tamaracheruva, in the district of Varihavar- 

tani, on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon on 

the day of the full-moon of the oronth Mirgadira, 
No. 3. 

A set of three plates, each about 6}" long by 
23,” broad, with a seal the emblem on which is 
now unrecognisable; found with No. 1; presented 
to the Madras Musoum.—This is another inserip- 
tion of Indravarmd, of the Ginga family. It ia 
dated, in numerical symbols, in the one hundred 
and forty-sixth year of the victorious reign (of his 
dynasty), on the twelfth day of the month Magha; 
the Saka year is not given. The order is isaued | 
from the city of Kalinganagara to the kutumbdls 
wt the village of TAlamila in the Eorosotaka 
potichdlf, and recorda a grant of that village on 
the seventh day of the month Migha. 

No. 4. 
A eet of three plates, each about 7j, long by 







| night of the month Philguna; the Suka 


=i” broad, with a seal which bears a bull couch- 


| ant, with the moon above it; found with No. 1; 


presented to the Madras Museum.—This is oan 
inscription of Dévéndravarmd, son of Ananta- 
varmé, of the Ganga family. It is dated, in 
words, in the fifty-first year of the victorious 
reign of the Giigéya-vathéa; the Saka year is not 
given. The order is issued from the city of 
Kalingdnagara, to the kufumbi at the village of 
Timarachheru in the district of Vardhavartani, 
and records the grant of that village on the 
oocasion Of an eclipse of the sun.—This Dévén- 
dravarmi must be another son of the Ananta- 
varmd, who is mentioned by Dr. Burnell in 
South-Indian Paleography, p. 53, note 4, These 
kings are, from the style of their grants, undoubt- 
edly lineal descendants of the Indravarmé of 
Nos. 2and3 above; and they are assigned by 
Dr. Burnell to the end of the tenth ceatury a. p. 
No. 6: 

A set of three plates, each about 7” long by 
2)” broad, with a seal which. bears a boll, couch- 
ant, with the moon, an elephant-good, and a 
floral device; found with No. 1; presented to 
the Madras Museum.—This is an inscription of 
Satyavarma, son of Dévéndravarmé, of the Ganga 
family, and king of Kalinga. It is dated, in 
words, in the fifty-firat year of the centuries of 


years of the Gingéya-randa; the Saka year is 


not given. The order is issued from the city of 
Kulinganagara, to the bufumbfe at the village of 
Térugrima in the district of Galela, and records 
the grant of that village on the occasion of an 
eclipse of the sun. 
No. 6. 

A set of three plates, each about 8{” long by 
34°" broad, with a seal which bears a bull, couch- 
ant; marked “No. 93; from the Acting Prin- 


| cipal Assistant Collector of Vizagapstam.”—This 


is another inscription of Divandravarm4, of the 


| Ganga family, king of Kalinga. It is dated, in 


words and figures, in the two hundred and fifty. 
fourth year,on the first day of the bright fort- 
year is 
hot given, nor is it stated to what era the date 
does belong. The order is issued from the city of 
Kalingdnagara, to the kufumb(s at some villages in 
the district of DavadAmaduvath, and records a grant 


Of those villages by Divéndravarmé’s maternal 


uncle Dharmakhédi. The names of the villages 
are included in the word Talovaméisindpulilido- 
higal?)madaola ; but they cannot be separated pro- 
perly until some clue is had to the identification 
of them, 
No. 7. 
A set of three plates, each about 6j" long by 3}° 
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broad, with a seal which bears the moon, the motto | a seal which bears the usual Western Chalukya 
| boar; marked “No. 99; from T. D. C., Kornool.” 


Sri-Sarvosiddhi, and the remains of apparently the 


name Joyasinha; from Pedda-Maddili in the | 
Nirzivid Division of the Krishni District.—This | 


is an Eastern Chalukya inscription of Jayasithha I. 
Tt is dated, in words, in the eighteenth year of 


his reign, af the time of the equinox; the Saka | 
year is not given The order is issued from tho | 


city of Udayapura, and records a grant of the village 

of Penokapary or Pennkapaln, on the enat of the 

village of Mardavalli, in the district of Gudrahira. 
No. &. 

A set of five plates, each about 11)” long by 
52” broad, with a seal which bears the nsval 
Eastern Chalukya boar, the motto 8ri-Tribhu- 
cendakuda, the moon, the sun, a closed umbrella 
oran elephant-goad, a chauri or an elephant-coad, 
and. « floral device; from the Krishné District.— 
The whole inscription is very mach corroded and 
very difficult to read. All that I can say nt 
present is that it isan EasternChalukya inscription 


of Amma IL. or Vijaydditya, and that it gives the 


usual details of the genealogy and the lengths of 
the reigns. 
Wo. 9. 

A set of five plates, cach about 77” long by 24" 
broad, with o seal the emblem on which is now 
quite unrecognisable ; marked “No. 78; from the 
Gédirart Collector."—This is on inscription of 
king Prithivimila, the son of Prabhikara. It is 
dated, in both words and numerical symbols, in 
the twenty-fifth year of his reign, and, perhaps, 
on the second ‘day of the month Vaisdkha; the 


Saka year isnot given, The order is isaued from | 


the city of Kandali to the rislitrakites of tho 
district of Tilupika, and records a grant of the 
village of Chayipika, in ahe middle of the four 
villages of | Vilondi, \Renguta, Kampfru, and 
Tukora. The-grant'was. made at the request of 
king Indra, the conqueror of Indrabhattéraka. 
sein Wo! Opt 

A set of three plates, esch about 7} long by 
o broad at the ends and a little less in the 
middle, with a seal which bears the usual Western 
Chalukya boar: marked “No. 95; from T: D. C., 
Kurnool."—Thiaia a Western Chalakya inscrip- 
tion of Adityavarmi, son of Satyigraya I. or 
Pulikéét [7 oIg is dated, in words, in the first 
year of hia reign, on the day of the full-moon of 
the month Kirttika; the Saka year is not given. 
It records a grant of an allotment in the villages 
of Mnundakallu and Palgire. | 

No. 11. 

A sect of three plates, each whont 8)’ long by 

31” broad at the ends and 3)" in the middle, with 


' Leyden and Erskine’s Mewwire of Naler, pp. UH, 
259; and see Cunningham, Archwol. Surv. Rep., val. V,, 
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—This is a Western Chalukya inscription of Vi- 
kramaditys I., son of Satyhdraya 1. or Pulikést IT. 
It is dated, in words, in the third year of his 
reign, on the full-moon day on which the Sani 
gama-mohdydtrd is held; the Saka year is not 
given, It records a grant of some land at the 
village of Ratnagiriin the district of (?) NalavAdi. 
No. 12. 

A set of three plates, each about 9 long by 

3? broad at the ends anda little less in the 


| middle, with aseal which bears the uscal Western 


Chalukys boar; marked “ No. 100; from T. D. C., 
Kornool."—This is another Western Chalakys 
inscription of Wikramiditya I. It is dated, in 
words, in the tenth year of his reign, on the day 
of the full moon of the month Ashidha; the Saka 
year ia not given. It recordsa grant of some 
lnnd at the village of Rattagiri, on the west bank 
of the river Andiriké. The grant was made at the 
request of king Dévadakti, of the Séndraka family. 
No. 13. 

A set of three plates, each about TZ” long by 
3)” broad at the ends and alittle less in the 
middle, with a seal which. bears the usual Western 
Chalakya boar; marked “No. 95; from T. D. C., 
Kurnool."—-This isa spurious and very corrupt 
Western Chalukya inscription of Vikramaditya I. 


tis not dated. It purports to record a grant at 


the villages of (?) Agunte and (?) Teburblaiira, 
Belgaum, With July 1851. J. F. Fixer, Bo.C.8. 





AWANS AND JODS. 

Lient.-Col. J. W. H. Johnstone reports that a 
tribe of Joda is still located in that part of the 
Panjab where Baber found them.* “This tribe 
is known tobe a branch of the Janjdis, and 
there is no difficulty on the subject of tha Jod a, 
except that we now find the possessions of the 
Jods and JanjOds withthe Awdns. The 
explanation T would give of the Awins’ possession 
of the country is this: They wore resident on 
both the branches of the Indus below the Salt 
Range. Buber found the present country of the 
Marwatis in the Banna district occupied by 
IsAkhil Nidzis. Subsequently s wave of 
irruption took place from the hills; the Idikhil 
Nifzis were displaced by the present Marwatis; 
the former ejected the Awans from léAkhtl 
and Mianvali, and drove them into the hills, 
compelling them in tarn to expel the Jods 
and Janjdas. The head man of Kilibigh is 


still Mollah Mozaffar Khin, the Chief of the 


Awins.’” 


= = = 





pp. 80. 81. 
® Proc. Aa, Boe, Beng, 1851, p. 0, 


Serteusen, 1981.] 
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THE DIVINE MOTHERS OR LOCAL GODDESSES OF INDIA. 
BY MAJOE E. W. WEST. 


i 

E 4 former volume of this journal’ Professor 

Monier Williams threw out some suggestive 
remarks regarding the deities worshipped as 
mothers, and I was glad to find that the opinion 
which I had always held, to the effect that these 
are aboriginal, or at least pre-Hindu deities, was 
supported by such high authority. I observe, 
however, that no further notice has been taken 
of the subject in this journal, and that no 
response has been given to the appeal made by 
the learned Professor. I draw attention now 





to the subject in the hope that farther informa- 


tion may be élicited, and I contribute a faw 
notices of the principal seats of worship of some 
of the mothers or places named after them. If 
my example is followed, it will be possible to 
ascertain how far the worship of each goddess 
extended, and in this way some light may 
possibly be thrown on the local distribution of 
tribes and races anterior to the Aryan invasion 
of India, or perhaps on the migration of Aryan 
tribes and racea who adopted the worship of 
As far as I can ascertain, the worship of 
Hiagliz* seems to have been the most widely 
extended of all in Western India. The present 
Admiralty Chart of the Persian Gulf shews a 
temple of Hittgliz on the Mekran coast 
which seems to be a well-known landmark. 
Tod® speaks of this as o favourite resort for 
pilgrims among the old Rijpits, and also refers 
to a place of the same name in Rajpntana, 
which was taken by Lord Lako's army.* 
Coming down to the Dekhan we find in the 
Kolbipur State a Mimlatdar’s district called 
Gadh Hitgliz, so named from the head. 
quarter station, which derives ita name from a 
shrine of the goddess, From a recent paper 
in this journal* it appears that Hifiglij is the 
favourite goddess of the Telirajis. 

Very nearly as extensive in range seems to 
have been the worship of Amba Mata. 
There is « temple dedicated to her in Méwid, 
at Udaipur if I remember rightly. The famous 





' Ind. Ant, vol. VII, p. 211. | 
7 It seems possible that —— may have been not 

an indigenous, but an imported deity, introduced by the 
7 Rajasthan, vol. I], pp. 6 and 572 (Madras reprict). 


* Jb. 658, 
sd ol. IX, p. 280. 








idol at which about ten thousand people 





temple of Amba, or Amba Bhavant, as she 


is sometimes termed," situated in the State of 
Danta in the north of the Mahi Kantha, attracta 
thousands of worshippers from all points of the 
compass, and a full account of it will be 
found in Res Mild," and the Bombay Gazet- 
feer, vol. V, p. 432. She has a shrine at Anjir 
in Kachh, and again inK ol ha pur, we find that 
the most famons temple in the place, which has 
passed successively from Jains to orthodox 
Hindus, is still generally called the temple of 
Ambibai, and was probably originally dedi- 
cated to that pre-Aryan goddess, who is how 


| identified at Kolhapur with Mahalakshmi, as she 


is in Gujarat with Bhavinl. Some particalars 
about this temple will be found in Graham's 


| Statistical Account of Kolhapur." 


YellammiorEllamma is a very favourite 
goddess in the Canarese country, and judging 
from the company she keeps, or rather from 
the classes that worship her," she is not very 
reputable one. In a list of the wandering tribes 
of Kolhiipur given at p. 130 of the work above 
quoted, she is given as the patron-goddess of 
no less than three of these tribes, viz, the D o m- 
baris, the Gols, and the Ganthi-chors, 
who earn their livelihood respectively by pros- 
titnting girls, by making kunku and beads, and 


| by picking pockets. I subjoin a cutting from:a 


newspaper regarding a temple of this goddess, 
which I find in a note-book. Is the extraordi. 
nary practice therein referred to still kept up? 
I remember reading of a similar practice 
observed by women in Maisur or Kodag (Coorg) 
which is noted by Mr, R. H. Elliot in his Br- 
periences ofa Planter, bat 1 have mislaid the 
reference :— 

“ A Hindu Temple in the Jat Jahdgir.—A 
correspondent of a Mufaseal paper states that 
there is atempleof the goddess E || am m & about 
a mile distant from the town of Jat, in the Jat 
Jahigir, An annoal fair is held in honour of this 
le assem - 
ble. It has been held there for the last fourteen 
SE ee 

" To mark, I believe, that she has been brought into the 


a eer ena Sik 
. Selection ions ne bay Government Records, New 
Series, ci, = 
ee saarg kn te Héoukidév) of the Marithics, 
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or fifteen years. Fifteen years ago a Mali or 
gardener set up the idol,’’ and began to cheat 
the people by stating that it had appeared there 
of if own accord. Hoth men and women 
visit the temple and worship the idol. The 
very strange fact regarding this worship 1, 
eays the writer, that the worshippers, before 
commencing the worship, strip naked, apply 
powdered sandalwood to their whole bodies, 
put on the ornaments they may have, hold a 
aniall branch of the nimb tree in their folded 


BUDDHIST PILGRIMS FROM CHINA TO INDIA.” 
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hands, and leave their places of residence to 
visit the idol. After visiting the idol, they go 
round the temple for a certain nomber of times. 
They then leave the temple to bathe in o 
neighbouring tank. After bathing, they return 
to the temple, worship the idol and return home. 
be pat down. He states that when the Hon. 
Mr. Chapman, the present eae on to 
Government, was Collect : 
ed some of the naked worshippérs."" 









BY THE EEY. 8. BEAL, B.A. 
Cleneniat PAS: 7.) 


IV. Other Pilgrims who reached India 
mostly by the Northern route. 
1. Tao.Hi, os Doctor of the Law, a man of 


the district Lih-shing, of the department 


Ts'ai chau (Shan-tung 7), his Sanskrit name 
Sridéva, He was a man of noble descent. 
Having gone through India visiting the sacred 
places, he came to the Mahabodhi, where he re- 
mained several years, and then proceeded to 
Nalanda, He likewise visited the country 
of Kusi(nagara). The Mung king of the 
Amaravat country greatly respected him. 
Whilst remaining at Niilanda he studiously ap- 
plied himself to the Great Vehicle. He resided 


also in the Chu-po-pun-na (the garden of the | 


cremation; the Temple of the Nirvana), and 


Whilst in the Ta-hsio temple (the Mahibodhi) | 


he engraved a memorial tablet in the Chinese 
language. He left more than 400 volumes, 
new and old, in Chinese, Sdiras and Séstras, at 
Nilanda, I-tsing did not meet him (he fell 
sick in the Amaravat country, and died aged 
50 years or so), bat he saw his chamber. 

® §ee-pin, a Doctor of the Law, a man of 
Ts'ai-chan,. went after Huan-chin through 
tillhecametoAmirakuva. Hethere dwelt 
in the royal temple in high favour with the 
king. Here he met Tao n-hi, a fellow towns- 
sickened and died af, 35 years. 

3. Aryavarma, a Corean, in the middle 
period Chéng-kiwan, 638 a.p., left Chang'an and 
came to Nilands, where he engaged himself in 

elaine 0 temple of EllammaA is Ugar- 
as plone facies i probably etn bea ae cerably 


in the hai and Atidharma, After going 
eastward and visiting the Cock-foot mountain, 
and bathing in the Dragon-pool to the west- 
ward, be died at Nalanda «#!. about 70. 

4. Hwui-Nieh, a Doctor of the Law, a 
Corean, in the middle of the Chéng-kwan period, 
638 a.p., went to the west and dweltin the Bodhi 
temple, where he adored the sacred relics and 
then went to Nilanda, where he dwelt for a 
long time, reading andstudying. I-tsin g when 
arranging some Chinese books suddenly saw 
under the title this record, “ Whilst dwelling 
under the Tooth-Brush tree, the Corean priest 
Hw ui-Nieh wrote this record.” On enquiry 
at the temple; the priests said that he died there 
the same year, about 60 years of age. The 
Nalanda. 

5 Yuan Tai, o Doctor of the Law, o 
Corean, called by the Sanskrit name of Sar- 
Vajtanadeva. Inthe year Yung-hwei (650 
4.0.) he went by the Thibetan road throngl 


_ NepAlto Middle fndia ; he there worshipped the 


relics at the Bodhi Tree, afterwards going to 
the Tarkhira country he met Tao-Hi, with 
whom he retarned to the Ta-hsio temple 
(Mahdbodhi). Afterwards he returned to China, 
and was not heard of again, 

6. Yuan-hau, a Doctor of the Law, a 
Corean, went with ¥Y wan-chin in the middle 
of the Chéng-kwan period to India, and reach- 
ing the Ta-hsio temple, he died there. 

7. Bodhidbarma, a man of the Tur- 
khira country, of great bodily size and strength, 
$$ 


iasresting to know the details of its history within reoont 
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came to China, and became a aie ‘He 
wandered throngh the nine provinces begging 

a religions mendicant., Afterwards going to India 
to adore the sacred vestiges, I-tsing met 
him at Nalanda. Afterwards he went to North 
India and died when 50 years old or ao. 





Ping-chau, went by way of the sandy desert and 
the Tsth rock to Nepél, and afterwards came to 
the Ta-hsio temple, where he remained several 
years; he then returned to Nepal where heatill is. 

9. Taou-sing, s Doctor of the Law, of 
Ping-chau, called in Sanskrit Chandradéyva, 
inthe last year of the UA fug-Atcan period (640 a. p.) 
went by the Tu-fan road tomid India; he arrived 
at the Bodhi temple where he worshipped the 


Chaityas ; afterwards going to Nilanda, he was | 


there much honoured by the king on account of 
his youth, After that, going twelve stages to 
the esstward, he came to the King's temple, 
where they study only the Little Vehicle. He 
remained here many years, learning the books 
of the Tripifaka according to the Hinayina. 
Returning to China through Nepal, he died. 
10. Shang-tih, a contemplative priest, of 


joys of the Western Paradise, and with the view 


of being born there he devoted himself to o 


life of purity and religion (reciting the name 
of Buddha), He vowed to write ont the whole 
of the Prajia Sitra, occupying 10,000 chapters, 
Desiring to worship the sacred vestiges, and so 
by this to secure for himself the greater merit 
with a view toa birth in that beaven, he tra- 
velled throngh the nine provinces, desiring, 
wherever he went, to labour in the conversion 
of men and to write thesacred books. Coming 
to the coast he embarked in a ship for Kalinga. 
Thence he proceeded by sen to the Malaya 
country, and thence, wishing to go to mid India, 
he embarked in a merchant ship for that pur- 
pose. Being taken in a storm, the ship began 
to founder, and the sailors and merchants were 
all strnggling with one another to get aboard 
a little boat that was near. The captain of 
the ship being a believer, and anzions to save 
the priest, called ont to him with a loud voice 
to come aboard the boat; bot Shang-tih 
replied, “I will not come ; save the other people,” 
and so he remained silently abserbed, as if his 


medicine which bills many. 
conn ur lew Cont, Occ, tame I, 





+ Nepél has a 
* Conf. Bt. 


Duet ipon ct lis week cteasinbomenien 
ed of the heart of Bodhi, Having refosed all 
help, he clasped his hands in adoration, and 
looking towards the West he repeated thesacred 
name of Amita, and when the ship went down 
these were his last words, He was abont 50 


8 Taon-lih, a Doctor of the Law, of | yearsof age, He had a follower, unknown to 


me, who also perished with his master, also 
calling on the name of Amita Buddha. 

ll. Matisinha, o man of the capital; his 
common name being Wong-po. This man ac- 
companied the priest Sse-pin, and arriving at 
the middle land dwelt in the Sin-ché temple, 
Finding his progress little in the Sanskrit 
language, he went to Nepil, and died on the 
way there, at, 40." 

12. Y¥ uan-hw ui, a Doctor of the Law, son 
of a general, according toreport. Leaving North 
India be dwelt in Kaémir and took charge of 
the royal elephants. The king of this country 
delighted day by day in going to the differen 
temples, the Dragon-lake Monntain amie, 
the Kung-Yang temple. This is where the 500 
Rahats received charity. Here also the vener- 
ableMadhyantika, thedisciple of Ananda, 
converted the Dragon king. This priest ex- 
horted the king of Kasmir by a great exercise of 
royal clemency to remit the punishment of 
more than 1,000 persons who were condemned 
to death. The king in consequence let them 
go. Having remained here some years he went 
southwards, and came to the great Bodhi temple, 
where he worshipped the Bodhi tree, beheld the 
Lako of “ Mochin™ (Muchhalinda),” ascended 
the Vulture Peak, de. After this he went back 
to Nepél and died there. 

13. Again there was a who accom- 
panied the envoy by the northern route to the 
Turkhiira conntry, and there lodged in the 
Niva-vihira. In this establishment the prin- 
ciples of the Little Vehicle were tanght. Having 





become a priest he took the name of C hitta- 


varms. Having received the precepts he 


declined to eat the three pure things, on which 


the Master of the Convent said, “ Tathagata, 
our Great Master, permitted these five things’ as 
food, why do you ebjectto them?” He answered: 
“ Allthe Books of the Great Vehicle forbid them, 
this is what I formerly practised. I cannot now 
bring myselftochange.” The Superior answered, 





| 378. 
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“| have established a practice here in agreement _ 


with the three sacred collections, and you follow 
your own interpretation, which is contrary to 
mine. I cannot permit this differenceof opinion, 
I cease to be your Master.” Chittavarma was 
thus reluctantly obliged to yield. Then having 
learned a little Sanskrit he returned by the 
northern route. I know no more abont him. 

14. Again there were two men who lived 
in Nepal, they were the children of the wet- 
nurse of the Duke-prince of Tibet (Tu-fan). 
They both were ordained, but one went back to 
lay life. They lived in the temple of the 
Heavenly Kings. They spoke Sanskrit well, 
and understood Sanskrit books. 

15, Lung, a Doctor of the Law; I know 
not whence he came. In the Chéng-kican 
period, 627—650 a.p., he went by the northern 
route to North India, wishing to visit the 
sacred spots. In mid India he got a Sanskrit 
copy of the Fii-hwa (Lotus of the Good Law), 
and having gone to Gandhiira he died there. 

16. Ming Yuen, a man of Yih-chan, a 
Doctor of the Law, whose Sanskrit name was 
Chintidéyva. He embarked in a ship of 
Cochin China and came to the Kaling a country 
and thence to Ceylon. Whilst the king was en- 
gaged in worship, this priest, concealing himself 
in a private chamber, tried to steal the Tooth- 
relic with a view to bring it to his own country 
and worship it. He had it concealed in his hand 
and was taking it away,* when by careless ex- 
posure of it he waa detected, and driven dis- 
gracefully away. He went to South India, and 
it was related that he was going towards the 
Mahibodhi, bat then losing all power of diges- 
tion he died on the road, where he had rested. 
T know not what his age was. 

They now keep this Tooth-relic carefully 
guarded in a high tower. It is locked np and 
uproar (of music?) is made, through the town 
and outskirts. It is worshipped every day with 
flowera and incense ; when taken ont it is placed 
on a golden flower, and its brilliancy is every- 
where diffused. A tradition says that if this relic 


were lost then the Rakshas would devour(it?). | 


There isalso a tradition which saysthat some day 
it will be taken to China, but this must be by Divine 
interference and not by haman contrivance. 


17. T-long, a priest of Yih-chan, well versed | 








in the Vinayapitaka and in the interpretation 
ofthe Yoga, set forth from Chang'an witha priest 
Chi-ngan of his own province, and an eminent 
man called I-huan; after travelling through 
the Southern Provinces, they came to Ni an-Lui, 
and there embarked on board a merchant ship, 


| Having arrived at Lang-kia (Kamalaika ?) Chi- 


ngan died. I-long with his other companion 
went on to Ceylon, where they worshipped the 
tooth, and having obtained various books re- 
turned through Western Indian, It ia not known 
where he is now residing. He has not been 
heard of in mid India. 

18, Hwui Yen, a Doctor of the Law, and 
a disciple of Hing-Kung, went with his master 


to Singala (Siahala), and died there. 


19. Sin-chin, a Doctor of the Law, his 
country not known. His Sanskrit name Ch a- 
ritavarma. Taking the northern ronte he 
arrived in the Western country, and lived in the 
Sin-ché temple. In an upper room of this 
temple, he constructed a sick chamber, and leftit 
for ever forthe use of sick brothers, He himself 
died here. Some days after the beginning of 
his illness in the middle of thenight he suddenly 
exclaimed :—" There is Bodhisatwa with out- 
stretched hand beckoning me to his lovely 
abode"—and then closing his hands with a long 
sigh he expired, ef. 35. 

20. Sanghavarma, a man of Samar- 
kand, when yonng crossed the sandy desert and 
came to China, Afterwards, in company with the 
envoy he came to the Great Bodhi temple and 
the Vajrisana, where he burnt lamps in worship 
for seven days and seven nights. Moreover, in 
the Bodhi Hall, under the Tree of Afoka he 
carved a figure of Boddha and Kwan-tsen-teai 
Bodhisatwa (ic. Avalékiteévara). He then re- 
turned toChina, Afterwards being sent to K wa t- 
chan (Cochin China), there was great scarcity 
of food there. He daily distributed provisions, 
and was so touched by the sorrows of the father- 
less and bereaved orphans, that he was moved to 
tears as he visited them. He was on this ac- 
count named the weeping Bodhisatwa. Hoe died 
shortly afterwards from infection caught there, 


| which soon terminated fatally, ot. about 60, 


21. Wan-yan, a Doctor of the Law, of 
Lo-yang, travelling through the southern parts 
of China came to Cochin China, thence went 
by ship to Kalinga, where he died. 
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SANSERIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, BO. C.8., M.B.A.5. 
(Continued from p. 190.) 


No. CXVII. 





in the neighbouring parts of North Canara, 


companying Old-Canarese inscription | which are now called simply * Pora.’ 


ie edited from an ink-impression supplied to 
me by Mr. J. Fairlie Muir, Bo. C.S. The original 
stone-tablet is st Kargudari in the Hiingal 
Taluka of the Dharwad District, and stands on 
the south of a spot, on the west of the village, 
where there was formerly a temple of the god 
Nirfiyanga, the stones of which were removed, 
about twenty yearsago, to build the embankment 
of the tank close by. 

The inscription is in bold and well executed 
Old-Canarese characters of the period to which 
it belongs. It is for the most part in a state 
of excellent preservation ; but one or two letters 
are brokenaway at the commencement of lines 
15 to 18, and lines 44 and 45 are a good deal 
weather-worn. The writing covers a space of 
about 5 94" high by 3’ 1" broad. A transcription 
of it is given in the Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. 
L, p. 479. The emblems at the top of the stone 
are:—In the centre, a liga; on its right, a 
cow and calf, and the sun; and on ita left, 
Nandi or Basava, and the moon. 


The inscription is of the time of the Western | 


Chalukyas king, Tribhuvanamalla or 
Vikramaditya VI, and is dated in the 
thirty-third year of the Chalukya-Vikramavar- 
sha, the Sarvadhiri sawvatsara, i. ©. in Saka 
1030 (a. p. 1108-9), while his feudatory, the 

Moahdmandaléwvara Tailapa or Taila II. 
of the family of the K idaom bas of Banawisi, 


was governing the districts called the Bana- | 


vise Twelve-thousand and the Hinuigal 


Five-hundred, at his capital of Parthapura. | 


Of the places menitionéd in the inscription, 
Karagudure is of course the serie ee Sorc 
itself, the “Kungoodree' and ‘ Kur, 
of the mapa, icanaiiles to the nasi ty pm of 
Hangal,—and Timaragere must be the modern 
Tavaragere, the ‘Tawurgerce’ of the mapa, 
about five miles to the south by east of Kal- 
ghatgi. I cannot at present identify Palambi 





The genealogy of the Kadambas of Banawisi 
isgiven in this inscription, from MayiravarmiL., 
the founder of the family, down to Taila II, 


and is as below, with a few additions from 


other sources :— 





‘all inti Choki, Vikrama, 
or ar aaa barra or or 
Tailapa I. Saka, 1010. Joki, Vikra- 





Other inscriptions give also the names of Kun- 
damarasa, or Sattigana-Chatta? Sakn 941,— 


and Pirthapara, the latter of which may be | Maytiravarm II, Saka 956 and 966,—Chavun- 
any one of the several places in the west and | dariiya, Saka 967 and 970,—Harikésari, Saka 
ecuth-west parts of the Dharwad District, and ' 977,—Maytravarma IIL, Saka 1053,—and 


eae ee ee 
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others,—which cannot at present be referred to | there is another tradition that Mayiiravarma [., 
their places in the genealogy. not simply introduced, but brought with 

In lines 1, 5, 20, 29, and 32, of this inserip- | him twelve-thousand Brihmans, of thirty-two 
tion, the name of the family is written Kadamba, | families, purified by performing the agnihitra- 
with the vowel of the first syllable short. This | sacrifice, fromthe agrahdra of Ahichchhatra,® 
ia not usual, except for metrical exigencies; | and established them in the agrahdra of St hi- 
and the proper form of the name is Kadamba, nugidhapura® or Tanagundar,’ the modern 
with the vowel of the first syllable long. And, | Talgundor Taldagundi in Maistir. The — 
as in the case of the Western Chalukyas and | inscription says only that Maytravarmi I 
Chalukyas, this difference jn the first syllable | brought eighteen Firkianage from Abichobikatrs, 
of the name seems to imply that the Kidamba | and established them in the country of Kun- 
Mahdmandaléivaras of Banawisi, and their re- | tala. It adds that he had been preceded by 
latives of Goa, cannot claim a direct lineal | seventy-seven rulers of his line; “but as yet we 
descent from the early Kadamba kings, some | have no further information regarding them. 
of whose inscriptions I have published in Vol. It is of course open to doubt whether the 
VI. pp. 22, &c., and Vol. VIL. pp. 33, &e. genealogy now given,—including, as it does, a 

The Kadambas of Banawisi derive their | number of names as to which we have no his- 
origin from the three-eyed and four-armed | torical data,—is altogether authentic. And, one 
Maytravarm4 [,—the Mukkanna-Kadamba | of the family titles being Banovdsipuravard- 
of one inseription,"—who was the on of the god | dhiérera,or ‘supreme lord of Banavast, the 
Siva and the Earth. This legend as to the | best of cities,’ may suggest the inference that 
birth of Mayfravarmi I.,—taken in connec- | these Kidambas only started froma parent stock 
tion with the legend of the Kiidambas of | already established at that city, which, under 
Goa, that the founder of their family, Jayanta | its name of Vaijayanti, had been one of the 
or Triléchana-Kadamba, sprang from the earth | capitals of their predecessors, the Kadamb 
at the foot of a kadamba-tree, where a drop | But, as [ have already said, I do PROT 
of sweat fell from the forehead of Siva,— | that they can claim to be the direct lineal de. 
suggests the inference that the Kadambas, and | scendants of those Kadambas, 
perhaps the Kadambas before them, were an These Kadambas were Mahdémandaléivaras, 
aboriginal race, and not one of the Aryan tribes | orfeudatory nobles, entitled to the pafichamaha- 
that immigrated from the north; especially if, | 4abda. They were also entitled to have the 
as Mr. Rice intimates," the kadamba-tree is 
one of the toddy-producing palms which are so 
common throughout the districts ruled over 
by the Kadambas and Kidambas.* But, at 
the same same time, it 15 worthy of remark that 
2S ili, Sanekyit, and Old-Canarese, Tnacriptions, No, 





















































India) identifies spparently the same one with the med identifies apparently the samo one with the modern 
Vib about 55 miles to to the south-cast 








Fara of Badann. 

lor to diate’ fa noc way or ther. from ane of them was not far from from the Vind ) wagoste that 

ie baat re, - me in the Viekiw- For Lea} rad 0-0 Inari Ant,, rol » Pp. 232, note, 
Purdia, dy Aeneas it fie run! or Madiri bre ‘ nseriations, 2 15. 

at the command of her busband Varuna, “established | name is not os Mr. E 0, 221, Lis, The 

herself in the hollow of a kadamba-tree, in the woods of | (Mysore Inscriptions, p. I i), mor Sthbaagund , on he 

ri ana; and. roaming about, came there, | - it in 1. 3 of ane on (id. p. 197). In 

ance of liquor, rom dC). i vo, he rend 

ong drink" (vdrust, ne Oy aa, p. 201) ; the photo- 

li's edition, Vol. V, p. 65). t,—aa the nasal of the 

"there is no vinous exudation pura and Tilnagun- 

tree; but ita fowers are said to yield original, I adhere to 

na Kundorige &o. 
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évara of Jayantipura or Banawisi, But, | Satikara or Siva, to Kééava or Vishou, and 
in the present inscription, we find Tailapa II. | to Bhiskara or the sun; and the inscription 
and his wife, Bachaladéyi, making a grant | opens with an invocation of the same three 
to a temple, which was dedicated jointly to | gods. 

(*] Srimin-Andhisuredhvarsi(s!)  éri(sri)shti(sht8)r-udbhava-karakah piyiit=Kadatmba’*. 

' amsg-ibja-Lakshmim kshmi-rakshana-kshamah 
[*] Jayaty=ivishkri(shkrijtam Vishnu(shné)r=vviriham § kehdbhit-drnnpavath dakshin- 

énnata-damshtr-agré(gra)-vigrintar(nta)-bhuvanath vapuh | 

[*] Namas=tagsmai dinésiya trailékya-prabhay-dtmakah(né) samasta-sura-ripiiya 
Bhiskariya namé namah || 

[*] Svasti Samastabhuvaniérayat fri-pri(pri)thvivallabha mA(ma)hiraj-idhirija paramé. 
sva(éva)ra paramabhati(tti)raka Satyféraya-kula-tilaka Chaluky-abhara- 

["] na Srimat-[T* ]ribhuvanamalladévalra®] vijaya-rijyam=uttardttar-ibhivri(vri)dhdhi(ddhi)- 
pravarddhamanam=4-chamdr-irkka-tiram baram saluttam-ire I 
Sri-Kada(da)tmb"-Anva- 

[*] yam-entendade || Srimach-Chhadimkamanligav=1 mahigam ‘janisi sakala-ripu- 
nri(nrijparam geld-4 mahim-ispadan(m)=eni- 
é6i"*litalada §utmbha-stambhadol katti- 

(*] dath samad-bhathgalan=agvamédham-enip=t yajfiamgalath madidam kramadindah 
padinemtani dvijarumam tin-and=Ahi- 

[*] ehchhatradindame tand=eyd=esa Kuntal-fivaniyolam satsthipyamam-midi vikramaman 

["] sedam viévambhari-bhirado|** || Vachena || Antu sakala-ripu-nri(nri)pa-makuta-mani- 
kirana-ramjita-padapitha- 

("] num sapta-saptari(ti)-sithhisan-invay-ddhishthitanum samudra-mudrita-dhitri-pati- 
gimné(mré)jya-rijya-véshtita- , 

["*] num Kadathbs-kula-kamala-mirttandanum-enipa ériman-Maytiravarmmadévanitmd=-itana 
sutam Krishnavarmmadévanim 

[*] tat-stinn = Nigavarmmadévanim  aj-jitath | Vishnuvarmmadévanim tan-nandanath 
Mrigavarmmadévanim tad-apatyam Satyavarmmadévanim  ta- 

["*] #-ta[nd)bhavam WVijayavarmmadévanim tat-tandjam Jayavarmmadévanim  tat-sutah 
Nigavarmmadévanim tat-putram Sntivarmma- 

[“*] [dévejnis  tad-itmajamh  Kirttivarmmadévanim — tat-prasttan=Adityavarmmadévanita 
tad-Aitmajam Chattaya’*dévanim tat-sutath Jaya- 

[**] (va]}rmmadévanimd-nditditam=igi banda Kadatib-Anvaya[da®] dipakarum vikrinte- 
bhya(vya)pakaraum(rajmeigi Pindu-raja-sadri(dri)éav=app=A 

["] [Ja]ysvarmma-bhipathge Yudhishthir-Adi-Pandaputraran=ant=anukaripu(su)va parikra- 
mado] érimat(man-) Ma(-mi)vulidévam Tai- 

[**] (la}padévam Sintivarmmadévath Choki“dévam Vikramadévansint=ayvaruh putrare 
idar=avar-olage || Ka || Piirtthana pardkramat pu- 

["*] rash-iirttham  tat-kirtti‘sahajadindath tannol=sirtthakam-esed-ire Kaliyuga-Parttham 
Sti-Sintivarmmadévam negardam {| Vri_ || 








1 AT havo eddie Wis introductory vesenriés, the } : and ka*amba or kalamba both have, in addition to several 
form here, and in U8, 20, and 2, und $2, would have distinct and different meanings, the joint meaning of the 


on Kiddamba, with the vowel of the first syllable long. | tree Nauclea Cadam | 

“ From the reading of the large majority of passages, * The # ia doubled for the sake of the metro, 
the proper consonant of the second syllable is undoubted- “ This verse has five pidar, instead of the proper 
ly d,notd, There aro, however, afew other instances | number of four. w 
in which it is written 9, ns here.—#, g.,in P., 8. and | ™ Sir Walter Elliot's copyist read Bhat/oyya; bat 
E16" whave it ip auld that & Studs, the oa aseuben | = te ‘Walter Elliot's copyist read Joki here, aa I 
1 w in maid tha: : aon, Who was bo Bot Oo 3 i Sere, a8 J 
st licbebhstie but on the bank of the river Sindhi, of read it in the Hanawisi inscription, No. 1, noticed 
Palikila of the Sinda family was married to a Kudambe in Vol. IV., p. 205, Buttthe first syllable bere is certainly 
princess, According to Prof, Monier Williams, kadamba | cho, not jo 
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(°] A mahim-ispadamge “fubbabitiba- Kadathba-Kul-Abjint -nij-6ddima-virijita-dyumanig= 
indno-var-inane Pandya-vathsa-ja(je) Sri-ma- 

["] hadévi tim Siriyadéviy-avargg=abhirimam=appinam Ramane puttidazn negardda(rda) 
Tailapan=endu dharitri bannikum || 

(") Nadi satyaln sach-charitram nade gunam=akhil-dinandam=ndyat-pratapam 
todar-bardd=4rdti-bhdpilake-hala-vijaya-éri-sa- 

(") hakride chittam Mrida-pid-Ambhoja-bhakti - prabalate éaran-dirtthi-bra(vra)j-idhinam= 
entuth paded-arttham kide ee es 

(™) yaéam Taila-bhiipala-dévam || Svasti Sa chamahisabda-mahimandalésva- 
ram Banavisi-puravar-ii- 

("*] dhigvarazh © Jayant!-MadhukéSyaradéva-lnbdhe-vara-prasidag  mri(mri)gamad-Amédah 
Tryaksha-kshmi-sambhavam chatur-i(a)siti- 

["*] nagar-idhishthita laliita-ldchana chatur-bhbhu(bbhu)jam jagad-vidit-ishtidad-dévamédha- 
yajfia-diksh-dikshitah Hima- 

["] vad-girimdra-rumdra -sikhara-éakti-samsthipita-sphatike -si(si)Mstambha-baddha-madagaja- 
mahimahim-ibhirimam Kiidatm- 

[**) bachakri-Mayiravarmma-mahi-mahipila-kula-bhishanam permmatti-tiryya-nirgghéshanam 
si khiicharém- 

(") dradhvaja-virdjamin-dttumga-simhalimecha(chha)nam § datt-lirtthi-kitnchanam #§ samara 
jaya-kiiratam Kadambar={ibharanam mii- 

["] rkkolvara gandam pratipa-mirttandam ndm-ivali-virijitar-appa ériman-mahimandalé- 
évaram Tailapadévar=Bbanaviase- 

[*] pannirchchisiramumath Hinumgall-aynirumatn(ma)n=4)du Sri-rijadhini-Parttha™purada 
nelevidinal sukha-samka- 

["*) thi-vinddadim rAjyum-geyyuttam-ire || Kam (|| Asadri(dri)éa-rijya-ariyam vasisi 
virijipa Kadatba-kulamath sale 

[**] perehchisuv=anvay-igatath tAn-esedaim dandidhinithan-lévaramayyath || Aparimita- 

| gupe-gannm Kasyapa-gitram vipra-kula- 

{**) lalamaz dandidhipan=. yyan=agrajar-upa"..... . gral Tikimayyanum 
Bivananum || Pati Santa-bhimipat Pirvvati-™ 

("*) vallabhan-ishta-deyvam=itm-imgane sat-enti Déba(va)kabbey=ene vasumatiyo! 
krita-kri(kri)tyan=|évaray ya-chamipath | 

[**] Pati-hitamam mérpp-edegam satatath dharmm-ibhivriddhiyata mirpp-edegam  hite 
Malliyakkanam unavatiyam sat-sute- 

[*"] yanslévarayyath padedam || Pati Médirijan-esev=adhipati tim Sri-Taila-bhfimipamn 
deyvam=U mipati-Hari-Bhiskara- 

[""] r-endade satiyar Sri-Malliyakkanol=saman=olaré || Svasti Srimach-Chilukya- 
Vikramavarshada 33neya— 

[**) Sarvvadhiri-samvatesrada Herjjaggiya ponpami Simavirad-andina ésubha-lagnadol 

Palambiy'’-erppattara baliya 

(**] grimam Kaoragudurey=uttare-dig-bhigadol Sri-Samkaradévarumatm Kééavadévaromam 

Sidiasadiearonet dandanhya- 

(**] kiti®® Malliyakkam pratishthe-geyd=-i milvarum dévar=amgabhigakkam nivédyakkam 
Timaragerey-olag=ondu mattars al 

Sir Walt Elliot's copyist read Pésithi But | ™ Tho vowol { is shortened for the sake of the metre, 

RE the iiac. | win ix Walter Elliot's copyint read Palavichiye; but 

Se ie crontak aeckanel te sie hap eeasites ¥ suanct Eek inten eek 6 copyiat read ndyahitti .—through 


t aarta. Also the comparison of SintivarmAé IL with | ‘thinking of the o affix uh in eral ‘. 
Tihs CYadhiah sorts ac patti ia fevoar of Phthapere be iis pa oe af the farmer bepescun ant 








19, is decidedly a point in favour of Pirths 


coat Teading cite ancortain bee. § Sir Walter 
Elliot's copyint read wpogaigal; but it has no meaning 





aa far oe I can 


Strrempen, 188].] 


ram Tailapadévarnm 





SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
nUro-marada tétmhtamumam ériman-mahimandaléiva- 
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[“*] Sri-Pandyamahdévi-Bachaladéviyarum=irddu knde padedu bittarw [|/*] Marngala- 


mohi-Gri-éri [{|*] 
[“*] Bopagadana maga  Sitigagada 


bita(tia) “a. feb vira  mané-dereyumatn 
kodévanamumath bita(tta)ru [*] 


[“*] Nilaknthta(tha)pathditadévara maga Bammapamditadévarn™ 


[**] Sva-datta(tti)ih para-datta(ttd)m va y6 hardti(ta) vasuridharim 


shashtir-(shtitin) 


-vvarisha(varsha)-sahasrani vishthiyitn jayaté krimih || 


May the glorious Andhisuradhvatnsi,**—who 


is the cause of the generation of creation; and | 


who 1s capable of preserving the earth,—protect 
the Lakshmi of the waterlily which is the 
family of the Kadambas!™ Victorious is the 
form, which was that of a boar, that was 
manifested of Vishnu,—which troubled the 
ocean, and which had the earth resting upon the 
Op of its uplifted right-hand tusk! Reverence 
to him, the lord of day, Whose self was the 
(source of the) production of the three worlds; 
reverence, reverence, to Bhiskara,™ whose form 
is (the embodiment of) all the gods! 

(LL. 4.)—Hail ! While the victorious reign of 
the glorions Tribhuvanamalladéva— 
the asylom of the universe; the favourite of the 
world ; the great king; the supreme king; the 
moat worshipful one; the glory of the family 
of Satyaéraya; the ornament of the Chaln- 
kyas,—was flourishing with perpetual in- 


crease, 60 as to endure as long as the moon and | 


sun and stars might last :— 

(Li. 6.)—The lineage of the Kadambaa 
was as follows :—Glorious was Sri-May tira- 
varmA, who, having been born to the glorious 
Saéiiikamauli® and to the Earth, possessed 
the great fame of being considered the abode 
of the greatness of having conquered all the 
hostile kings. He bound his infuriated ele- 
phants to a shining pillar of a rock of crystal 
of (the mountain) Himavin, and he performed 


the sacrifices called aévamédha; and, having | 


himself brought eighteen Brahmans in succes. 
sion from Ahichchhatra and having established 
them in the radiant country of Kuntala, and 
having acquired prowess, Mayfravarmd was 
resplendent in the government of the earth. 

** Four or five letters are quite illegible hore. 
Left ey Only & half line, and it appears to hare been 
_™ Siva, as the destroyer of the demon Andha or 


~ 9 Bee note 10 above, 
™ Bhiskara bere ia avidonity simply the mn. But it 








(L. 10.)—From the glorious Ma yiravar. 


madéva,—who thos had his footstool coloured 


with the rays of the jewels in the dindems of 
all the hostile kings (iho bowed down before 
him); who was established in dominion Ivy 
& succession of seventy-seven thrones; wh» 
was invested with universal sovereignty over 
the lords of the earth which is stamped with 
signet which is the ocean; and who was the 
sun of the white waterlilies of the family of the 
Kidambas,—(thera wes born) his son, K rishnr- 
varmadéva. From him, his son, Nagavarma- 
déva. From him, his son, Vishnuvarmadévn. 
From him, his son, Mrigavarmadéva, Fror 
him, his son, Satyavarmadéva. From him, his 
son, Vijayavarmadéva, From him, his son, 
Jayavarmadeva, From him, his son, Nagavar- 
madéva. From him, his gon, Santivarmadéva. 
From him, his son, Kirttivarmadéva. From 
him, his son, Adityavarmadéva. From him, 
his son, Chattayadéva. From him, his son. 
Jayavarmadéva, 

(L. 16.)—To that king Jay aVvarma, who 
was like king Pindu, there were born five sons, 


| Mavulidéva, Tailapadéva, Santi- 


varmadéva, Chokiddéva," and Vikrua- 
madéva, who resembled Yudhishthira and 
the other sons of Piinda in valour, and whe 


were the torches of the lineage of the Kidam- 


bas, which had come down more and more 
gloriously through him, and who pervaded (the 
whole worll) with their prowess. | 

(L. 18.)—Among them :—Glorious was § rf- 
Sintivarma, the Partha of the Kaliyugu, 
in whom (fhere shone) the valour of Part, 
and in whom the objects of (the Life of) man 
shone sig ificantly on account of the natural co- 
existence of fame with him. 








in also a name of Siva, and the sun is one of the forus 
coler which be ia adresse inthe Siva-Purina. Hix 
tithe of ‘destroyer of the demon Andha or Andhoka, i, ¢. 
ok ths, davbaeeh tioned have originated from the same 
ber ongghateorrs 

Siva, as bearing the moon on his forebead. 

37 See note 15 abore. 
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(L. 20.)—To him, that abode of greatness, 
who was himself the brilliant-orbed and 
most radiant sun of the pool of the white 


waterlilies of the family of the Kadambas, | 


Siriyadévi herself, whose lovely face 
was like the moon, and who was born in 
the family of the Piydyas, became queen; 
und to them, amidst the praises of the world, 
was born the glorious Tailapa,a very Rama, 
so that there was happiness to them. His 
speech was truth; his behaviour was good con- 
duct; his virtues were the happiness of all 
people ; his rising prowess was pastime with 
the goddess of victory over the power of the 
hostile kings who came to oppose him; his 
thoughts were devotion to the waterlilies which 
are the feet of (the god) Mrida ; his strength de- 
voted itself to the crowds of those who applied 
for protection ; and the wealth that he acquired 
resulted straightway in extraordinary pure 
fame :—(such was) the king Tailapadéva, 
(L. 24.)—Hail! While the glorious Mahd- 
mandalérara Tailapadéva,—who was de- 
corated with the titles of “the Mahdmanda/e- 
jrara who had attained the pafichamahdiabda ; 


the supreme lord of Banavisi, which is the beat | 


of cities; he who had acquired the excellent 
favour of the god Jayanti-Madhukésvara; he 
who had the perfume of musk; he who was the 
offspring of (the god) Tryaksha and the earth; 
he who presided over eighty-four cities; he 


who had a (third) eye in his forehead; he | 
who was four-armed; he who was consecrated | 


by eighteen aframédhas, famous in the world ; 
he who was charming by reason of his extreme 
greatness which consisted in his infuriated 
elephants being bound to a column of crystal 
ret up by his might on the lofty™ summits 
of Himavin, the king of mountains; he who 
was the ornament of the family of the great 
king Mayfravarma, the Kadamba emperor; he 
who possessed the sounds of the musical instru- 
ment called permafti; he who possessed the noble 
signet of a hon, which was made resplendent 
by the banner of (Hanumédn) the chief of 
monkeys; he who gave gold to supplicants; he 
who was the cause of victory in war; he who 


= Round SON coer Aig 


™ Mr. ¥. ri. by Mr. 
used now, Hie ct feaiason modern Orn. I oem 


clohecnel gongs y vig won eaepenpep ee 





was the ornament of the EKadambas; he who 
was the punisher of those who resisted him ; 
he who was a very sun of valour,”"—was govern- 
ing the Banav ise Twelve-thousand and the 
Hinutgal Five-Hundred, at his capital of 
Sri-Pirthapura,” with the recreation of 
pleasing conversations :-— 

(L. 32.)—Glorious was the Dandddhindtha 
Iévaramayya, who belonged to a lineage which 
excellently augmented the family of the Ka- 
dambas which, having inhabited the glory of a 
dominion which had no equal, was illustrious. 
The elder brothersof livarayya, the Dandddhipa, 
—who was possessed of an unbounded quantity 
of good qualities, who was of the Késyapa gitra, 
and who was the ornament of a family of Brah- 
Bivana, His lord was king Sinta ; his tutelary 
deity was Pirvativallabha ; his wife was the most 
virtuous Dévakabbe;—thus did the Chamipa 
lévarayya accomplish his objects in the world. 
lévarayya obtained anexcellent danghter, Malli- 
yakka, who was s0 good a woman as to cause the 
welfare of her husband, and always to cause the 
increase of religion. Since her husband was 
Médirija, her glorious sovereign was the king 
Sri-Taila himself, and her deities were Umiipati 
and Hari and Bhiskara,—are there any wives 
who are equal to Sri-Malliyakka ? , 

(L. 38.)—Hail! At the auspicious moment 
of Monday, the full-moon day called Herjaggi® 
of the Sarvadhiri saavafsara, which waa the 
thirty-third year of the glorious Chilnkys- 
Vikramavarsha,—the Dandandyakiti Malli- 
yakka having established the god Sri-Satmkara 
and the god Késava and the god Bhiskara in 
the northern portion of Karagudure, a 
village which was included in™ the Palam bi 
Seventy,—the glorious Mahémandalévara 
Tailaopadéya, and his Pindya queen Srt- 
Bichaladévi, both together acquired and 
allotted, for the aigabhiga and the nivédyaof those 
three gods, one matfar of rice-land in (the villageof 
the tank called) Tamaragere, and the garden-land 
of five hundred trees below that same tank, 

(L. 44.).—Siiigagada, the son of Bopagada, 
6 ec eitece specail ie allotted the house-tax of the 





moon of the month —and that 

His that on Unt aay’ the cokireere pone mere 
tea ros ‘mixed ot salt, pepper 
commin seeds, de. and, taking it matter it 
sbecad iu hasiifals at every stax (hates - 
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Village and a kodévana.™ Bammapanditadéva, 
the son of Nilakanthapanditadéva ...... . 
(L. 46.)—He is born as a worm in ordure 





for the duration of sixty thousand years, who 
takes away land that has been given, whether 
by himself, or by another ! 





READINGS FROM THE BHARHUT STIUPA. 
BY De. A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE. 
(Continued from p. 121.) 


Parr II. 

This instalment will be devoted to an examina- 
tion of some of the Pillar Inscriptions. In 
another I hope to proceed with the inscriptions 
onthe coping stones. In the following remarks 
I follow the order of the photographs in General 
Cunningham’s work on the Bharhut Stipa, 

(10.) Of two inscriptions on the inner face 
of the upper bas-relief of the South Gate Pillar, 
on Plate xiii, right side, transcribed on Plate liv, 
Nos. 39 and 40, and referred to on pp- Ll, 90, 
110, 111, 134,—one is read variously, as Bha- 
gavato dhama chakam, on pp, 11, 90, Bhagavato 


dhamma chakam, on p. 110, and Bhagavato | 


dharma chakam, on p. 134, The other,—Radja 
Pasenaji Kosalo, on pp, 90, 134, and raja Pase- 
najt Kosalo, on p, 111, Letter for letter, the 
first is 
(a) Bhagavato dhamachakm 
and the second 
(b) Rajd Pasenaji 
Koealo ; 
or, a8 they should be in full, adding the double 
consonants, Bhagecato dhammachakkavi,—in 
Sanskrit Bhagevato dharmachakram, i. e., “ the 
Wheel of the Law of the Blessed One,” and the 
other, Rdjd Pasenaji Kogalo,’ or in Sanskrit 
Rajd Prasenajit Kausalah, i.e, “ King Pras e- 
najitof Kosala," 

The scene is not quite correctly explained on 
p- 91. The leader of the procession is not a 
footman, but a horseman; and he is not followed 
by one, bat by tio footmen, Again, I do not 
think that the charioteer is one of the three 
servants about the king, but, as usual, the Raja 





himself, who sits in front: the position of the | 


servants belind the Raji would seem to make it 
impossible for any of them to drive. Tho reins, 
however, are not represented as actually in the 
hands of the Raja, but as fastened to the splash- 
\ Or it might be Kosallo-Skr. Kausalyah. 
* The rule is to shorten w long vowel before a double 


board of the carriage, close to the Raja's left hand. 
As the procession is moving at a slow pace, there 
would be no need to hold the reins. Further, 
the three figures, passing through the gateway, 
in the right-hand corner of the scene, are not 
“three followers,” but the heads of two horses, 
and behind them is the head of the Rija himself, 


_ This is expressly indicated by the second legend 


Rajé Pasenaji Kosale, inscribed on the gatewny; 
moreover, turning to Plate xiv, the feet and 
forepart of the body of one of the horses may 
be seen in the furthest corner of the uppermost 
scene. In fact, this compartment 

scenes: 1, subordinate one, representing the 
departure of the Raja from his p: gate ; and 
=, the principal one, representing the arrival of 
the Raja with his retinue at the residence of 
Buddha, which is indicated by the legend Bha- 





| garato dhamachakavi inscribed on it. 


(11.) An inscription, on the outer face of 
the upper bas-relief of the South Gate Pillar: 
on Plate xiii, left side, is transcribed on Plate 
liv, No. 28, and referred to on pp. 45, 115, 
120, 127, 184, where it is uniformly read bha- 
gavato sikamunino bodAi, The actual letters 
of the legend are— 

Bhagavato Sakamunino 
bodho, 

The letter ¢ has no vowel sign (@); and the 
vowel attached to dh is not ¢ (asin the tran- 
script on Plate liv), but o The absence of 
the vowel @ shows that the name must be 
read sakko, a regular Pili equivalent for the 
Sanskrit ddtya; one of the two k's, as usual, 
not being represented" Bodkho is a mere 
synonym of bodii; both mean properly “ the 
knowledge of a buddha" or “ buddhaship" ; 
whence, in o derivative-sense, “ the tree under 
which buddhaship is attained. The usual 
form, however, is bodhi; for which reason the 
use here of the form dodho ig worth noting. 





consonant. Whar onli Aigrhad death rred, thi 
following conjunct consonant is dixeclved ; thus sdkiye, 
which in'an actual alternative Pali fers ef che oss 
it ia not used in the present case, 
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Spelt fully and doerectiy, the inscription would 
run: Bhagavato Sakkamunino bodio, or in 
Sanskrit— Bhagavatah Sdkyamuner bodlah, i.e., 
“the bodha-tree of the blessed Sikyamuni.” 
The tree seems to be represented as standing 


within a circular colonnade, The curious action — 


of the two persons who stand by the side of the 
trec and whom bad perspective has apparently 


placed in the air, I take to mean, that they are — 
The latter is the | 
pippala or the ficua religiosa, which bears small — 


eating of the fruit of the tree. 


edible berries. The tree is represented os loaded 
with these berries. What General Cunningham 
has taken as the “tip of the tongue,” is simply 
a berry which the man is holding with the 
thumb and forefinger of his left hand, in the 
act of putting it to his mouth. The action of 
“holding the tip of the tongue with the thamb 
and forefinger of the left hand" could hardly 
have any intelligible meaning, while the eating 
of the fruit of the bodhi tree may have been 
looked upon asa meritorious act; or it may 
have been part of the ceremonies of its worship, 
as seems to be indicated in the scene on Plate 
xvii, top. With their right hands the two 
persons do not seem to me to “raise garlands,” 
as General Cunningham explains, but one end 
of their long scarf (or dupa/tad), with the object, 


apparently, of knocking off berries from the | 


higher branches of the tree. The same action 
may be seen in the upper scene on Plate xvii. 
That the object is the usnal scarf which was 

generally worn “thrown over the shoulders 
with the ends hanging down outside the thighs” 
may be seen from the fact that it can be 


traced from the right hand of the figure down — 


behind his back, then over the left arm or 


left shoulder, whence the other end hangs | 


down. And this is confirmed by the fact that 
the texture of the scarf is quite different from 
that of the real garlands, which are shown in 
the hands of the two flying creatures* and be- 
tween the branches of the tree. 

(12.) Two inscriptions, in the intermediate 
space, below the laet-mentioned ecene (No. 11), 





same Finta Evil, the two 
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unfortunately are imperfectly preserved and 
only partially legible, in consequence of the 
stone having been broken right across them. 
Accordingly they are partly on Plate xii, 
partly on Plate xiv. They are transcribed on 
Plate liv, Nos. 29 and 30, and transliterated on 
p. 134 as—Purathimapusa eudha vosa deve, and 
—Uitaram disatuni savafanisiea ; but no explana- 
tion is given. The actual letters of the two 
legends, however, are, of the first— 
(a) Purathima (dt|sa-eudhd- 
vied de[ vi], 
and of the second, 
(b) Utara disa [tint ac]- 
catans sisd[ ni) 

The letter di of the first legend is broken in 
two; but it is quite distinctly di, not pw; more- 
over, a comparison with the second legend and 
with a third, which I shall presently notice, 
makes the reading di absolutelycertain. The last 
letter e@ is not quite distinct, but it looks more 
like vd than anything else. In the second 





| legend, the three letters fi mi sa, which are 


broken across, are rather indistinct, except the 
tops which are quite clear, and from which it is 
certain that the first letter is fi, not fu. After 
vied one letter is lost, owing to a splinter 
having been chipped off the stone; but there are 
indications of the former existence of a letter 
here which, as will be seen presently, must 
be mi, as required by the context. Supply- 
ing the defective double consonants and anns- 
viras, the two inscriptions will beas follows : 
(a) Puratthimash disash euddhdded devi, 
orin Sanskrit Purastima@i® disah éuddhdvisd 
devah, i.¢., “‘to the eastern (or right-hand) side 
(are) the gods of the pure abode,” And 
(b) Utlarars dismh tini snbvattdni stsdni, 

orin Sanskrit wards ditom trim snbrartdni 
éirshdm, i.e.,"to the northern (or upper) side 
(are) three heads turned towards each other." 
It will be observed that the long vowel # of tint 
and visdni, as well as the long d of amivatidni are 
not distinguished. Also that tint ought to be 
fini (with cerebral »), and that the final anwerdra 





(eee note 4) in haman form. Thin would account. iu the 
seot scene, for their eating of the fruit and for | 
gs 9g aating in the ae 
These win creatures, suppose nl 
or Gorw'as, a kind of semi-divipe birds, =! ie ihe 
area oe nets divine nerpents, etry agro the human 
in one 7 ni 
the other, indicate them in their human vine cv 
" This phonetic Sanakrit eanieleal i is ee in sctual 
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is omitted in disait (twice) and purathimam; but 
in Pali (as well asin Prakrit) some license is per- 
mitted in the use of the cerebral m and the final 
anusvdra.* For the rest the two sentences are 
grammatically and orthographically correct.’ In 


order to explain the meaning of these two enig- 


matical sentences, it ia necessary first to examine 
a third inscription, which evidently forma, with 
the other two, a distinct set; viz., 

(13.) An inscription, on Plate ziv, left side, 
in the intermediate space, above the theatrical 
ecene in the bottom compartment of Pilate xv, 


is transcribed on Plate liv, No. $1, and read 


np. 134 as—Dakhini disa chhaki mavam cha 
rasahdsani, Bot the actual letters are: 
Dokhinaw disa chha kd. 
mdvacharasa hasdni, 
and the words should beso divided. Adding 
the necessary complements, the correct read- 
ing would be—Dakkhinans disan chha kimd- 
eacharasa hassdni, or in Sanskrit—Dakshindia 
dij shat kdmdvacharasya hasydni, i. e., “to the 
southern (or lower) side (ure) six amusements 


of the pleasnre-world.’" In dakkhinasi there is 


another instance of the lax use of the dental n, 
instead of the cerebral; the regular form being 
dakkhinaa. That this inscription refers to the 
scene of amusements immediately below it, is, 
of course, at once evident, and that it is closely 
related to the two previously noticed inscriptions 
is very probable from the fact of their containing 
notices of direction (south, north, east). Now the 
scene below the present inscription contains 13 
figures, all female, except one little boy, and they 
form three distinct groups. On the right-hand 
side there are four Apsarases (or goddesses) 
engaged in dancing; on the upper left-hand 
side there are threa sitting figures, turning their 
heads towards each other, and engaged either in 
singing or, perhaps, in gambling. On the lower 


left-hand side there are si# figures, of whom five | 


LL hE LES 





are sitting and playing on various instruments, 
while the sixth (the little boy) is dancing in 
imitation of the Apsarases, The agreement of 


these three groups with the three inscriptions — 
* See Kaho, Beifrige sur Pali Grommati ‘il ;, 57, | 
Macon 2 





and my edition of Chanda's Prakpita Lake 
and slitze i, 15. . 
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will be seen at once; and there can be no 
doubt that the object of the legends really is 
to explain in detail the three groupe of the amuse- 
ment scene over which they are inscribed.” The 
two first inscriptions are, it is true, somewhat 
removed from the groups to which they refer ; 
but the object in placing the inscriptions was 
evidently to arrange them so aa to indicate by 
their very position the directions and the groups 
to which they refer. A comparison of the posi- 
tion of the inseriptions with the position of the 
groups in the scene will at once show this. This 
amusement-scene appears to have been a parti- 
cular object of attention to the waggish monks 
of the Bharhuot vihdra, for not less than eight 
distinct inscriptions are devoted to it alone, 
and all its details are elucidated with evident 
relish. Before proceeding to the others, there- 
fore, I shall conclude the examination of the 
series of these legends. 

(14) The inscription, in the intermediate 
space, below the amusement-scene, on Plate xy, 
left side, is transcribed on Plate liv, No. ‘32, 
devdnam, where no explanation is given. But 
on page 134 it is read as—Sddika sammadan 
furam devdnam, and the phrase sddika devdnam 
ia there said to mean “ praises of the gods.” 
Ido not understand how sddika should come 
to mean “ praises”; but the inscription is not 
without difficulties, and I am unable to offer 
an altogether satisfactory interpretation. Letter 

Sddikasmimadaa 

turand devdnani, 
where the only correction required is tram 
for furash ; but, as already noted, the length of 
the vowels i and d is not usually indicated. 
The word sddika, I take to be a somewhat 
irregularly formed equivalent of the Sanskrit 
éifaka, “a kind of dramatic performance” 
applicable to the dancing of thé Apsarases,! 


| Sammada is both an adjective “ gay,” and a sub- 


stantive “ gaiety;" but asthe latter is masculine, 
the word must here be an adjective, agreeing 








hands. Seo Hardy's Manual of Budhism. p. @a. Bat; 
ig clear that the mumber atx of thar tee peice ak, Bat it 
six figures and not to these six amusmenta, some of which 
ae . pr eon pgere 

7 errant *t and the sard t havea tendency 
29 and 89; and my : ana, pp. it, xvi, 
gambling wah “ey 
sone, though ahs 
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with (Gras and forming a compound with sédika, 
Titra is the Sanskrit tiiryaa “ musical instro- 
ment,” “mosic.”""* The whole would then mean 
“the music of the gods, gay with dancing.” 
But it does not quite satisfy me. The three 
words sdédika, saimade and tira might respec- 
tively refer to the three groups of dancers, 


singers, and players on instruments. That the | 


inscription refers to the amusement-scene below 
which it stands is, of course, unquestionablé, 

15. Four Inscriptions on the outer face of 
the lower bas-relief of the South Gate Pillar, on 
Plate xv, left side, are transcribed on Plate liv, 
Nos. 33-36, and referred to on pp. 29 and 134. 
At the latter place they are read—Misahosa 
achharé; Alambusa achhard; Padumdvati 
achhara; and Subhada achhard. In the former, 
sudasana is given instead of Padumdvati; also 
Misakosi, Subhadd and Alambusd. Tho actual 

ifs are :— 
(a) Misakest achhari, 

or in foll, Missakesiachchhard. There isa slight 
production of the horizontal line of the vowel ¢ 


to the right beyond the perpendicular line of the — 


k, which at first sight looks like the vowel o; as 
if the word were Misakoa ; but I have no doubt 
that this is owing to an accidental slip of 
the mason’s chisel. Ite Sanskrit equivalent 
is Misrakest apsard, i.e. “the Apsaras M iéra- 
ke di.” 
(b) Alav’- 
busd achhard, 

or, in full, Alawmbusd achchhard; in Sanskrit— 


Alambushé apsard, i.e., “the Apsaras Alam- | 


bogha," 

(c) Padumévati 

achhard, 

or, in foll, Pedwmdvati achchhard, in Sanskrit 
Padmdvati apsard, i, e., “the Apsaras Pad m i- 
vati” ; 

(d) Subhadd achhard, 
or, in fall, Subhaddd achohiard, in Sanskrit— 
Subhadrdé apeard, i, e., “the Apsaras 51 bh a- 
d ri.’ 

16, Two inseriptions on the inner face of 

the middle bas-relief of the ‘South Gate Pillar, 





13 On p. 11 a7 magardj 
o pg apt rsa test “Fat 186, nth $8 The 
in Prikrit; see Heme (od. 


Pisohol), p 96, editra fil, 184, where the verb odnd is given 





on Plate xiv, left side, are transcribed on Plate 


liv, Nos. 41 and 42, and referred to on pp. 11, 
27, 154, 195, where they are read Frapato naga 


réja bhagavato vandate’* and Erapato ndga réja 
respectively. The former is spelt.on the stone 
thus ; 
(a) Erdpato ndgarajd 
bhagavato vadate, 
The last word, of course, is ramidafe (or vran- 
date) ; the anusvira being, as usnal, omitted. It 
means : ‘' Airdipata the Serpent-King worships 
the Blessed One.” In Sanskrit it would be Aird 
vafo ndgardjd bhagavaniask: vandate, The genitive 
bhagevato is noticeable. Usually the verb rand 
takes in Pali, as in Sanskrit, the accusative 
of the object of worship; but according toa 
general Pali rule the genitive may occasionally 
be substituted for the accusative; of this usage 
the present case is an example.'* There are two 
more points of interest in this inscripti In 
the first place, the preservation of the dina 
nepada form vandafe is noteworthy; in the 
ordinary Pili, as a rule, only parasmaipada 
forms are used;"* the former practice agrees 
with the old Prikrit of Chands.“* In the 
second place, the form of the name Erdpato for 
the Sanskrit Airdvatah, with the very unusual 
change of a sonant into a surd, is noticeable. 
Another instance of this occurs in the name 
Kupiro, for Sanskrit Kuberah or Kuverah, on 
Plate xxii, No. 1." In the old Hind! of 
Chand, the name appears in the mongrel form 
Airdpati.™ 
The other inscription reads— 
(b) Hrapato (nd )garaja. 
The letter nd is not legible; it being exactly 
on the line of breakage of the stone; one-half of 
the inscription is on Plate xv. Correctly srt 
the legend would ron Erapato négarajd, in 
Sanskrit Airdvefo ndgardjd, ie., “Aird vata, 
the Serpent-king.”” The explanation Of thie scene 
is correctly given on p. 27, with one excer 
The three figures behind the kneeling king 
are not “a Naga and two Nignis,"” but king 
Airfivata himself, accompanied by two 
(Nagani) wives ; this is shown by the five- 








ts ecient Senart), p. 68; Kahn's “Bei: Be- 
bee my edition of the Prikrita Lalkshana, 

ar Other svaraples will be found in Kakere Ine Beibage 2. 

@ See Prithird; Rdsau, canto xxvii, vome 
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hooded snake-canopy over his head, as well as 
by the inecription—Erdpato ndgardjd below 
him. In fact, the scene representa three 
events; first, in the upper part of the com- 
partment, the king appears in his five-hooded 
serpent-form attended by two wives, in the act 
of departure-to see Buddha; next, in the lower 
right-hand corner, the king with his two wives is 
represented as arriving near Buddha's residence 
and having regained his human form; lastly, 


in the lower left-hand corner, the king is shown | 
inscription, it exectly resembles an Arian Pali 


in his own human form humbly and gratefully 
kneeling inadorationof Buddha, Each time he 
is identified by the five hoods of the niga-form. 

(17.) Another inscription, also on the inner 


face of the middle bas-relief of the South Gate | 


Pillar, given on Plate xiv, left side, is transcribed 
on Plate liv, No. 27, and given on p. 104 as 
Aya Isadinasa bhdnakasa dinam, and translated 
“gift of the reverend Isadina of Bhinaka" ; 
which, on the whole, is correct. Letter for 
letter the inscription 1s : 
Aya Tsidinasa Bhinakasa dénan,™ 

or, in fall, Ayya Isidinnassa Bhanokassa ddnan, 
or in Sanskrit—Aryasya Rishidattasya Bhina- 
kasya dinam, i. e., “the gift of the venerable 
Isidinna, a preacher.” That is, the stone 
bearing the sculpture of Airivata was given 
by Isidinna. The more usnal form of the 
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| latter name is isidatia ; eo on one of the hile of 


the South Gate (Isidattasa dina, p. 140, No. 
15), Asa role, the Sanskrit form datta “ given” 
is preserved in Pali names; atill there are occa- 
sional instances of names made with the Pali 
form dinna; e. g., Sudinno and Dihammadinnd 
in Jélakam (ed. Fausboll) p. 39. Bhdnake isu 
Buddhist term fora preacher or tutor. Between 
the letters na and ea of dinesa there is a curious 
mark, which does not seem to have been hitherto 
noticed. If read in the same position as the 


ve (1); or, if read in the opposite position, it 
may be an Indian Paliu(L). It is probably a 
mason’s mark, like the other Arian Pali letters 
which have been noticed by General Cunningham 
(p. 8 and Plate vil). 

(18.) An inscription, on the side of the 
middle bas-relief of the South Gate Pillar, on 
Plate xiv, middle, is transcribed on Plate liv, No. 
37, and on p. 134 read—Aadariki, or rather, aa 
it should be— 

Kadariki. 

Tt is inscribed over two figures, one male, the 
other female, and would seem to be the name 
of the woman. In fallit should probably be read 
Kawviderili or Kavidariki, Sanskrit Kandarili, 
There is a Sanskrit male name Kandarika. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BHADRACHELLAM AND REKAPALLI TALUQAS. 
BY REV. J. CAIN. 
(Continued from vol. VIII, p. 221.) 


Pressure of work and ill-health hare prevent- 
ed me from sending this article before, and also 
from making it aa complete as I had hoped 
todo. At present I simply give a bare sketch 
of the Koi language as spoken round Dom- 


magudem, but hope to be able at some future — 


time to discuss its relation to other languages, 
Its connection with the G ond is very apparent, 
and also the influence of ite neighbour Telogu. 
This latter will account. for many of the 
irregularities, which would probably disappear 
in the language spoken by the Kois living 
further away ftom the Telugu country. 
Deciension or Nouns. 
Sing. Plural. 


Father Tappe Tappero 








% Or possibly dirmaea, if the indistinct mark before na is mrant for an anosvéra, 


Sing. Finrat. 

Ofa father Tappen Tapperenu 
Father (nceus.) Tappeni Tapperent 
Toafather Tappeniki Tapperiki 
By afather Tappennske Tapperenaske 
From a father Tappenagada Tappercnagada 
With « father Tappenita Tappereto 
Ina father Tappensaga  =Tapperenaga 
Trea Mira MAraku or Mirangu 
Of a tree Miarate Mirkangu 

| Tree (ace.) Méranu Marakini 
Toa tree Miyatki Miraku 
By a tree Miarataske $$ Mératkunchi 
Fromatree Miaratagada Mirmtkunchi 
With atree $Mirataté MaArakaté 

| Ina tree Marte Martkivite 
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Cow 

Of a cow 
Cow (ace.) 
Toe cow 
By a cow 
From a cow 
With a cow 
In a cow 
House 

Of a house 
Honse (a0c.) 
To a house 
By a house 


From a house 
With o house 


In a house 
Plough 
Of a plough 


Plough (acc.) 


To a plough 
By a plough 


From a plongh 
With a plough 


In a plough 


Ma 

To me 
By ma 
Near ma 


Thy 
Thee 
To thea 
By thee 


Near thee 


To him 
By him 
Near him 


He (this one) 


Who 


One 
Two 
Three 


The higher numerals used are all Telugu forms. 
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Sing. Plural. 

Goddu Godku 

Goddino _ Godkinto 
Goddunu Godkin 
Goddinki Godkinki 
Goddinivalla Godkinivalla 
Goddini Godkinanchi 
Goddinité Godkinitd 

Lénu Lohakkn or Lénku 
Lotini Lohakkini 
Lotiki Léhakkiniki 
Létivalla Lahakkinivalla 
Lotinunchi Léhakkininunchi 
Lotité Léhakkinito 
Litelo Lohakkinild 
Nigali Nigalingu 
Nigalitaska Nagalinganaska 
Nagalitini Nigalinu 
Nagalitiki Nigalikinki 
Nigaltivalla Nigalinivalla 
Nigaltinunchi Nagalininunchi 
Nigaltité Nagalinité 

Pronouns. 

Na Manaska Maske 
Nanna Mana Mamma 
Naki Manaki Maki 
Niiyaggn Managga Miyagga 
Niyaggo Managga Mayagga 
Nimma Mira 

Ri Mi 
Nimma Mimmunu 
Niku Miku 
Niyagga or Mikaide 

nikaide 

Niysgga = Miyagga 

Ondu Gru 
Onagge Ori 
Oni Orini 

Oniki Oriki 

Qnikaide § Griknide 

Vindo Viru 

Bendndu Benoru 

Orriti 

Renda 

Mundu 
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| ADJECTIVES. 
Sweet Tiyyanga Straight Saya 
Bitter Ealute Crooked Vanku 
Long Podugutada High Gékodi 
| Short Guttodi Low Viya 
Salt Uvvoriga Wide Velputado 
Red Errangs Strait Orikidi 
White Tellanga Thin ‘Sannatada 
Pretty Tsakkanga Green Puaséatadu 
Ugly Udavavaho Ripe Kammanado 
Ripened Pandtadu 
Postposrrions. . 
Above Porro Toabove Porrotiki 
Below Idupo Tobelow IRdupotiki 
Outside Baida To outside Baidiki 
VERBS. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tenge. 
T am doing. IT go or am going. 


1 Déyéruminndno 
2 Diéydéruminoini 


$m. Tungéruminninds 3m. Diyéruminnéndu 


3 n. Tangéruminne 30. Anjoruminde 
P.1 Tungirominnimo 1 Diydrominnimo 
2 Tongérominniri 2 Déydruminoiri 
3m. Tungéruninnéra $m. Dayfruminnéru 
3 o. Tungéruminne 3 0. Anjéruminde 
Paat Tense. 
I did. I went, 
§.1 Tungitfni 1 Déynntini 
2 Tungitivi 2 Dayatini, diyuntivi 
3m. Tungitéoda 3m. Diyuntitonda 
$n. Tungite an. Atte 
PL. 1  Tungitimo 1 Déyuntimi 
2 Tungitiri 2 Ddyuntiri 
3m. Tangutéra dm. Diyuntitéro 
3m. Tungite Jn. Atte 
I shall do. T shall go. 
§.1 Tungitino 1 = Dayatinu 
| 8 Tungitini 2 Dayatini 
3m. Tungitinda 3m. Dayatindu 
3 o. Tangite Sn. Dayate 
| P.1 Tungutimu 1 Dayatimu 
& Tungitiri 2 Daynttrn 
3m. Tungitéra 3m. Dayatoro 
3n. Tungite 3n. Dayate 
Conditional Mood. 
If I do. If I go. 
&.1 1 
2 tangas 2 ' Dayatanan 
3m. om. 
3n. Tunganaske Sn. Déiyanaské 
1 1 
2 Tangata a Dayatannské 
3m, 3m. 
do. Tunganaske Jn. Doyansské 


imperative Mood. T am laughing. Sua Manali: 





















| Do. (fo. P.1 Kavséruminnima 1 Karséruminoimu 
8.2 Tungiti S.2 Déyati @ Kaasérominniri 2 Karsdéromionin 
P.2 Tungiti P.3 4 Déyéiti $m.Kauséruminnéra 4 $m-.Karséruminnéru 
te $ n. Kaus6rumanango rumandn 
Indicative Mood. = tp Ai Karsé gu 
Present Tense. I laughed. T danced. 
I am coming. I am talking. 5.1. Kavutt&ne 1: Eatsstin 
8.1 Varraséruminninu | Tirvéraminnsan pat Ry ate 
2 Varrasérominnini 2 1 a Kavattnt 2  Karastini 
$m. Varraséruminnéndu 3 m.'Tirvéruminnonda a Sate ses a i du 
$n. Vasdruminde $n. Tirréruminde a “ik gee HS 
_1 Kavuttdma 1 Karstimo 
100 Varrasérominnimo 1 Tirvoruminnimo — ® Kavuttiri 9 Faristimi 
z Varrasdruminniri 2 Tirvoruminniri 3 m. Kavuttora 4m. Karustéro 
$m.Varrasoruminnéru 3m. Tirvoruminnéra $n, Kavuttanga 4 n. Karastangu 
$n. Vasdrumins $n. Tirvoruminns : | .T, 
Past Tees Future Tense. 
; T will laugh. I will danex. 
x See: Epes 3.1 Kaviditins 1 Karisité 
1 Vaiténs 1‘ Tiritdtno a aati = aadl ay 
Me Serene 2 ee 3m E nitees 8 m.K jsitond 
3m. Vaiténda 3 m. Tiritténda a ecenithe Ai SN ™ 
Sn. Vatte Su. Tirite ie Kavaduthmu es Karisitimu 
1 Veitdhmn 1 TirittAme “9 Kavudatiri 3 Karisitfri 
2 Vaittri 2  Tirittiri 3m. Kaviditéra 3m. Karisitorn 
$m. Vaitira $m. Tirittéra $n. Kaviditingu 3 n. Karisitings 
Sn. Vattan $n. Tirittangu Conditional Mood. 
I shall come. I shall talk. sa tough : | Af I dance. 
8.1 Vaitina 1 Tiritgaténs eee Sing. and Plural, 1) Sing and Plurul. 
2 Vaitini 2 Tirittini ogg] FAC ae Gea 
3:m.Vaiténda $m. Tirittinda ag Kavidinaskd im. { Karsanaske 
3 n. Vaite 3 n. Tiritte Imperative Mood. 
P.1 Vaitémo 1 ‘Tirtgsttimo 8.2 Kavva S.2 Karsa 
9 Vaittri 2 Twittin P.2 Kavvati P.2 Karsiti 
3m. Vaitoru $m Tirittora 
3 nu. Vaitingu $n. Tirutingo Indicative Mood. 
me Conditional Mood. Present Tenge. 
a3 If I come. , Tj I talk. I sing. I give. 
Ea iariaamtcat Sea: ¢riiyanaske 2 PAddruminntai 2 ieee 
$n. Vattaske Sn.  Tiriyanatte $m.Padéruminninga 3m. Isbruminno 
If we come. If we talk. 3 n. Paidoruminne 3n. lsdruminde 
P.1 1 P.1 Piddruminniow = 1 tsdruminnima 
» Varranaske 2 ¢ iiynna 2 Pédorominniri 2 [sieuminniri 
Dm.) tm. 3m. Pidora m. lsoruminnéra 
3 n. Vattaske 3 n. Tirutaske wee at $m.t i 
Imperative Mood un. PiilGruminne $n. [sdrumanningo 
Sing. VareAti Tiriyn or TiriyAti gx PES ean, 
| Varri Tiriyhti eang. fare 
hie Asse S.1  Paditini 1 Ittina 
Indicative Mood. 2 Paditini @ Ittini 
Present Tense. 3m. Piditondu 3m. [tta 
I am laughing. Serraneid 3n. Pidite 3 no. Itte 
§ 1 Kauséruminnion nif P.1 P&ditimi 1 = Itthma 
@ Kavedrumimnini 2 Paditiri 2 Ittiri 
@m.Kausiruminnéndu 3m. ademas 4m. Paditéra 3m. Ittéra 
3 no. Kauséruminde $n. Karséruminde 3 n. Pidite 3 no. Ittdingo 
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Imperative Mood. 





IT will sing. Iwill give. 
S.1  Péditéns 1 tana 
2 Paditini 2 Ttini 
$m. Piditioda $m. lténdu 
on. Padite 3 nH. tte 
P.] Paditaima 1 [timo 
2 Péadittri 2 Ittri 
$m. Piditora $m. [téru 
3n. Pidite $n. Itango 
Conditional Mood, 
If I ving. If I give. 
: Sing. and Plur. , | Sing. and Plur. 
3m | Pidinaske $3} Traske 
Imperative Mood. 
Sing. Dédati Sing. Imn 
Plur. Paditi Plur. Tmdti 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
T eat. I drink. 
§.1 Tinjoruminnino 3 Unujdruminnéon 
2 Tinjéraminnfni 2 Unojéraminntni 


om. Tinjoruminnéndu $m. Unojdrominnéodu 


3 n. Tinjéruminde 


3 n. Unojéruminds 





P.1 Tinjéraminnima 1 Unojiruminnimn , 
2 Tinjoruminniri 2 Unujéruminntri 
$m. Tinjoruminnérao 3m. Unojéruminnéra 
3 n. Tinjorumanningo 3 n. Unujéromannigo 

Paat Tense. 
I ate. I drank. | 

&.1  Tittina 1 Uttdnu 
2 ‘Tittini 2 Uettni 
3m. Titténdu dm. Utténdu 
3 n. Titte dn. Utte 

P.1 = Tittimo 1 Uttdimo 
2 Tittiri 2 U¢tiri 
$m. Tittéra 3m. Uttéra 
an. Titténgo én. Uptdngo 

Future Tense. 
I will eat. Iwill drink. 

5.1 Tintina 1 Undukduo 
2 Tintini 2 Undikini 
2m. Tintonds 3m. Uttindu 
3 n. Tinte 3 n. Unojéruminde 

P.1 3 Tintémo 1 Undukémn 
2 # Tintiri 2 Undiktri 
3m. Tintéro $m. Undokérn 
3 n. Tintingu $n. Unujéromango 
: Sing. and Plur. : ) Sing. and Plur, 
$a renmaat dm. eer 
on. 3 D- 


| To 
| Toturn Uhudinado 





Sing, Tinu. Sing. Unnn. 
Piur. 'Tindti. Plur. Unntti 
Indicative Mood. 
Present Tena. 
I am. I have (Impersonal). 
| S.1 Minn&uu ] 
2 Minnini 2 
3m. Mionénda 3 m. 
oo. Minda 3 n. 
P.1 Minnimu 1 
2 Minniri 2 ' 
3m.Minnérn 3m. f Minde 
Sn. Manning} dn. j 
Past Tense. 
8.1 Mattini 1 
2 Mattini | 
3m. Mattondo 3 im. ve 
3 no. Mante o 0. 
P.1 Mattéinmo 1 
2 Mattiri a 
$m. Mattéra $m, f Matte 
dn. Mantte of. 
Future Tense 
5.1 Mandakénn 1 
2 Mandakini 3 " 
3m. Mandakindu &m Mandukira 
on. Mante. oD. 
| P.1 Mandakimn 1 | 
2 Mandakfri F. | 
8m.Mandskéru 3m. { Mandukéra 
dn. Manténgu on. 


Concli itional ood. 
a 1 
2 ‘Mandanatkn 2 >} Mattunaské 


Imperative Mood, 
Sing. Mandi 
Flwr. Manditi 
| To eat Tinnanda To consent Baki armi- 
| Todrink Undanado topay a mannana- 
Tocome Vadanada debt du 
| To go Dayanada = To chip away Ekkanadn 
To stand Nilichiman-'To root up Pikanadu 
| namadu Totake  Tisanadu 
Towalk Dsyanada To wander Uddanadu 
“i ~ Mirrinado To laugh Kavudanadu 
osleep Unjanadu To cry Adadanadu 
Todream Kalagans- To kill Avukanadu 
kanado Tostrike Tannanadu 
To see Udanadu = To fell Narakanidu 
}-Tohear Kanjanadu Todrive  Tilanadu 
To tell Kettaanadu To sell Ammanadu 
To descend Diganadu Todo Taonganadu 


place Vatanadu Tocollect Kuppuvata- 
| rit 
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To fall Ardanadu 
To shut 
To rub Riéisanadu 


To draw S4ganado 


Mutstsanadu Tobuy  Asanadu 
To exchangeMiartsanado 
To plough Udadanada To worship Matkanadu 


To cut Koyadanadu To mount Tarranadu 
To squeeze Piranadu To cross Dd&tanado 
To tie Tohidanadu To weave Allanado 
Apveres, &c. 
Where Begga After Payya 
Here Igga How much Betetan 
There Agen Thus much Atsu 
When Beppilé = Very Bina 
Atintervala Aste aste 
SENTENCES. 
Theres not = Ile It is not Ayyo 
Therearenot Illorn Theyasrenot Ayyora 
I plonghed this field. Nanna f chénu ddtenu. 
Having taken ten cows Nanna onagga padi god- 
from himI gave him ku tisimandi vantki 
this ground instead. badaln f néle ittdina. 
If you come again Iwill Nimms malli vadaoatku 
talk to you. nitoti kirigiténa. 


If you sell that which 
you have bought you 
will gain o great deal. 

The ground which you 
ploughed is not good. 
again, seize it. 

1 will not do the work 

_ which he told me. 

You may give these torn 
clothes to poor people. 

If you are put in prison 
who will release you F 


No one can do it except- 
ing him. 

If you ascend that hill 
how far can you see? 

Haring collected these 


fallen leaves burn them. 


Where is be going? 

Who are here P 
come? 

There ia no one there. 


When did that horse A 


come P 
I have just obtained it. 
It rains ot intervals. 


Nimma tastedinini am- 
utku niki ekkuva pé- 
Inrflaite. 

Miru odte néli manchi- 
dayyo. 

Agoddu malli vadanaske 
dinini poyumau. 

Ondo ketti pani nanna 

tungonu. 

Buyungite  guddangu 
bidoriki idavala. 

Ninini khaidini vattka 
vidipintsanondru be- 
néndo ? 

Oniniki tappa inka bend- 
ru tungalora. 

A metta tetarku betsteu 
doramn wdittri. 

I rilliatte Akingu kappa 

Begga anjéri minnondu P 

Igga bendru mantora P 

Béni arri miru igga 
vattiri P 

Agga bendérn illérn 

gurramu beppodé 

Vatte. 

Injana n&ki dorikite. 

Vina aste aste vaporu- 


Beppodtiki & pani tun- 
gone. 





Ido not want 
sticks. 

I will go to work after 
eating my food. 


| He does not like bathing. 


This is not my work. 

He said that if he went 
with us I will give him 

Although much rain has 
fallen we cannot 
plough. 

Because you have done 
thus to me I will beat 

= zone 

In the way he spoke to 
me in that [answered 
him. 


He helped me to walk. 


We cannot take the 
bandy which they 
brought, 

The child which my 
elder brother brought 
up is dead. 

The man who ia going 
tosssist ismy younger 
brother. 
came ia a rough one. 

We became well after 

The house which I built 
is burnt. 

Whoarethose whocame. 

Behold, the cat has re- 
turned, 

Which is that which 
you gave F | 

What is the work which 
he did ? 

If you look at this it 
would be well. 


| These were blown away 


by the wind. 

As I wna coming home 
atiger fell upon me, 
and bit me severely. 


| Do you want an iron 


box or a wooden one? 
Any will suit. 


I verki nike akkarille 
Nanna gode tittapayya 


Ero pundanandi ondiki 
ishtamille 

Indu na pani ayyo. 

Manatéti vatkn kdli 
itaninjore ondu niku 
kettonda. 
kont uddaloda. 


[ lane nanini tungatku 
ninini tannitd&na. 


Ondu bela taritonds alé- 
gane oniki zavdbu it- 
tina. 

Nanna naddanattu sa- 
hayamu tungatonda. 
Viru tette bandi dum- 

matehoda. 


N& anna portite pilla 
dollotte. 


Vindu sahayamoton- 
gina manushundu na 
tammudu. 

Mira vatte arrikalku 
bite minna. 

A mattu ot}upayya blige 
parté 


Nanna tuhante 
Vattorn benérn. 
Oro verkodi malli vatte. 


lonu 


Miru itadu védu P 


Onda tungite pani 
batadi P 

Idi ndktuko biga manda 
porubinu. 

Ivvu galtiki todittayu. 


Nanna lénu varapord 
nannanga poru duvva 
arasi onanine bigs 


kachchite. 
Niku inupu pette kévale 
ille m&ra pette kivale? 
Bedatkans sare. 






What proofs can you 
giveofthe accusations 
you hare brought F 

Can he do all thia? 


How moch hire do you 
want to cut down 
these teak trees F 

If you do not give it, it 
will not be obtained. 

I will give you as many 
fruits as you give me. 


How many oxen did he 
buy P 

He begs from me in 
proportion to my giv- 
ing. 

These villagers havo 
gone away, they say. 

I was not there when 
this shed was burnt. 

If you do not give up 
that calf a great blow 
will befall you. 
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Mirn méptine ratki béni 


ruzuvula sgapardi- 
gittri P 

Onda idi anta kinga. 
tonda-P 


t (éki marangu naoran- 
andanaku betstu kdl 
idavale F 

Nimma ittenagone sdi 
dorko, 

Nimma botetsku pasings 
itivo alsukuniku malli 
itina. 

Betstenku 
astondn F 

Nanna ittakoddi ondu 


konangu 


Infiti nora tedimiritor- 
alle 


I gudise vesattakadi 


nanna illina. 

Nimma 4 lénga iyyaku 
niku manchi debba 
tagilite. 


I know that they have 
come, nevertheleas I 
will go near them. 

A great storm arose just 
body. 

She died after bearing 
the fifth child. 

There is no necessity 
for me to talk to him. 

Asthey were crossing 
that nallah ona san- 
padi they sank. 

It is very heavy there- 
fore it will not flont. 
The blight has attacked 

that cholam field. 

What do you know? 

He did not say even 6 


great n distance will 


you give me nothing P 
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xl. 

When Wang EKhin received the list of 
grievances indited by Chinghiz EK hn, as 
I have described, we are toldin the Yuan-ch'ao- 
pi-shi that he reproached himself, and cutting 
his little finger with a knife, he filled a httle 
birch-bark vessel with the blood, and said, “ If 
lin future do my son, Rose cas BA any harm 
may I be ent to pieces,” and with these words 


he gave the blood to the envoys, who brought — 


it to Chinghiz. 

The latter now sent a bitter message to 
Chamukha. “Ont of envy and malice you 
and me,” he said. “In former out was 
castomary for the one who was up first to 
arink mare's milk ee of the father’s (Wang 
Khiin's) green cup.’ I alway rose early and 
in consequence you hated me. You may now 


drink out of the fall green cup of our father. 


[Serremarn, 15681. 


Gru tattorindore niku 
tellite atkina namma 
oragga annond., 

A pinnumu kahachehi 
va tatamutote pedda 

Addu aidava pilla at- 
taské dolliutte. 

Onitoti tiriandiki niku 
bata pani ille. 

Sangédte porru a vingu 
ditoramananga oro 

Ido pina baruvu minde 
atkadelo. 

A sonna chéndiki katike 
poitte. 

Niku telitte ? 

Ondu niitoti orro ma- 
Bare. 

Ichcho dframn nadta- 
ins iviri ? 


It will be very little diminished.” This some- 
what enigmatical message doubtless conveyed 


| re fr sf it.” 


athreat. Palladius says it seems to hint that 
Chinghiz Khin in his young days lived with 
Wang Ehin.” 

Chinghiz also sent » message to his rela- 
tives, Altan and Ehujer or Khuchar. “TI do not 
know why youdetermined todesertme. Khuchar, 
you as the son of Nikuntaishi,” would have 
been made ruler of our people, but that you 
“ Altan, your father, the Ehiin Khu- 
tomake you their Khin, but you refased.* The 
sons of Bartan, Sacha and Taichu were 
senior branches of the family, but they also re- 
fased.* By general consent you elected me Khan 
against my own wish. Now that you have 
deserted me, pray, help Wang Khiin diligently, 
but don't begin a business which you cannot 


complete, and thus secure the people's hatred for 





Serremper, 1831.] 


yourselves. Trost in omar for you cannot | 


do without him. Defend to the last the sources 
of the three rivers,* and do not let any one 
occupy them.” To Toorin, otherwise called 
Tooril, whom he addressed as brother, he said, 
“TI call you brother because in former times 
Tunbina’ and Charakhailinkhn" had aslavecalled 
Okhda, and Okhda had a son called Subegni, who 
had a son Kokochakirgaan, who had a son 


Yegaikhuantokhar, who was thy father. For | 


the sake of whom sre you flattering Wang 
Khin. If Altan and Khuchar will not have me, 
they will never allow any one else to rule over 
our people, and you are my slave by deacent.’"” 
Chinghiz alsosenta message to Wang Khiin's 
son, Sankun or Sengun. “Tam your father's 
son, and was born with clothes: you are his son, 
but you were born naked. Onur father never 
caressed ua bothequally. You became suspicious 
and afraid that I should come before you, you 
hated and sent me away. Cease now to canse 
your father grief and suffering. Go to him 
and dispel his sorrow and loneliness. If you 
do not rid yourself of your old jealous spirit 


you will be trying to become ruler during his | 


lifetime and cause him suffering.” 

When Arkhaikhasar and Suogyegajiun had 
delivered Chinghiz Khiin's message to Sankun, 
the latter said, “ When he gave my father the 
title of Khin, he really meant to call him ‘the 
Butcher of the people,” and when he styled me 
Anda, he meant to say Tokhtoashuin.”” I have 
discovered the hidden meaning of his words. 
They mean war. You Bilgebike and Todoyan 
raise the great standard and feed the horses, 
There is no room for farther doubt.” Then 


wife was in the hands of Toorin.’* 

The correspondence between Chinghiz 
Khan and the princes at the court of Wang 
Kh4n is also mentioned by other authorities. 
The Yuan-shi merely refers to the message 
sent to Altan and Khochar, and in moch 
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the same terms as above quoted, but Fabia 
the letter conclude with the words—‘“ at 
present you areon friendly terms with Wang 
Khiin, but no one is more fickle than he. See 
how he treated me, and if he has treated me 
thus who have been hia friend so often, what 
may not you expect from him?:"* Mr. Donglas, 
Imay add, reads the names Altan and Khochar, 
Alertan and Hatser. Hyacinthe reada them 
Altan and EKhosher; De Mailla’® And anand 
Hoeara. DeMailla also names with them Talitai, 


| donbtless the Toorin or Tooril of the Yuan-ch'ao- 


pi-sha, 

Rashido'd-din and the Huang-Yuan report 
this matter in almost identical phrases. They 
make Chinghiz begin his letter to Altan and 
Khochar by an accusation that they wished to 
kill him, and either to leave his body on the 
surface or to bury it underneath. They then 
relate the story very much as in the Yuan- 
ch'ao-m-shi. The Hwuang-Yuan adda o little 
local colour in a phrase in which Chinghiz ex- 
plains how, when the others refused the Khiin- 


| ship, he took it because he did not wish to see av 


old inhabited country overgrown with tild grass, 
nor tha cart roads obstructed by broken doors." 
These authorities close the letter with a reminder 
how C hing hiz had made over to his relatives 
the booty in cattle in kibitkhas, women and children 
which he had captared, and how he had enclosed 
forthem the wild game of the plains and driven to 
them the wild game of the mountains."* Both 
the anthorities jost cited refer to the cident 


|. about Tooril or Toghril. Berezine and Erdmann 
read the name Togrul or Toghril. In the Huang. 


Yuan it is given as Tolin; Rashido'd-din makes 
him the son of Eke Khunktogir, the son of 
Kakjokhirsa, the son of Sueke Bual, the son of 
Tuken Tudula.** The Huang-Yuan makes him 
theson of Jegaikhuantokhor, the son of Kokochn- 
khersi, the son of Sueyeyege, the son of Tata.” 
Rashido'd-din makes Chinghiz remind To- 
ghril that he was a slave of his family, and if he 
had any intentions of appropriating his’® ulus, 


i j, ¢, Chinghia EbAn's ev 
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that Altan and Khuchar would frustrate him, | 


meaning, no doubt, that he was a mere slave or 


dependent, and had no claims like they to royal 


deacent, and therefore tothe throne. Chinghiz 
Khan, wearefurthertold by Rashid, requested” 
Wang Khfn tosend Altan Ashuka (called Altan 


Astukh by Erdmann) and Kul Burn as envoys to— 
treat for peace, or if notboth, one of them, andalso 


to send him the black horse with a silver saddle 
and bridle which Mukhuli Bakhadur had lost 
in the battle of Khalaljin Alat, as we described. 


The Huang-Yuan calla the two persons who — 


were to be sent by Wang Khiin Andunashn and 
Yunbali.™ Chinghiz also asked that Sankun or 
Sengun would send as envoys Bilge Biki™ and 
ToduanorTodan. That Chamukha would send 
Jula or Khaulah and Khajiun, and that Ajik and 


Shiroyun, Alabaga or Altabukha, and Dair, Altan — 


and Khuchar, should each send an envoy, who 
were to confer with him, if he was then in the 
east at theupper part of lake Buyor. The Huang- 
Yuan says at the sources of the river Nurtolin 
Khuchinzibu. If he was inthe west, they were 
to cross the mountain Khabala-Khantarkha,” 
and follow the river Khulobin-bukhuajomi, till 
they methim. Rashid seems to make Chinghis 
say that if he was at the latter place he would 
be back in three days.”* 

Wang Khan reproached his son with the 
probable consequences of his rash quarrel, and 
confessed that the right was on Chinghiz 
Khin’sside. Sengun or Sankun, in a rage, 
asked why Chinghiz called him anda and yet 
slandered him. How did he presume to style 
Wang Khan hisfather? “ He wishes us tosend 
him envoys. This shall not be; we want war 
and strife, If he wins, our wlueses shall be his. 
If we win, so must his people obey us.’ Having 
sent back Chinghiz Khin’s messengers with 
and Tudan at once to collect the army to plant 
the Tuks or standards, to beat the druma, and to 
mount the horses."* We may now revert to the 
Yuan-h'ao-pi-shi. When Chinghiz received 
Wang Khin's answer he moved his camp to 


ad Bervrine, vol. Tl, p. 140; Erdmann, p. 202, 


cil, p. 174. 
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the lake Baljuna. There he met with Soosi 
Chakhan and others of the tribe Khorulas, who 
submitted to him without a struggle. He also 
met with the Khoikhoi, Asan,** who had come 
from Alakhushidigitkhuri of the Ongut.” He 
had 1,000 sheep anda white camel with him, 
and had been down the river Argon to boy 
ermines and squirrels, and was going to the lake 
Baljuna to let his sheep drink when he met 
Chinghiz in whose service he remained.” This 
authority says nothing of the distress and 
penury which other writers would make out 


attended Chinghiz Khan when at Baljuna, and 


which seems inconsistent with his recent victory 
at Khalaljin Alat and with his subsequent 
success, and if the stories are true, they doubtless 
refer to some other period of Chinghiz Khan's 
career. In regard to this distress we read in 


the Yuan-shi, in the biography of Jabar Khoja,™ 


and also in De Mailla, that Chingiz Khin fled 
from Wang Ehiin, and on his arrival at the 
river Panjuna (sic), whose watera were then very 
muddy, his provisions were all consumed. <A 


wild horse passing by was shot by Khasar, and a 


kettle having been made from its skin, water 
was heated by means of stones, and they 
managed to cook some of the meat and ate it. 
Chinghiz Ehin then, raising his hand towards 
heaven, swore as follows:—‘“ If I attain my 
great object, then I will divide the sweets and 
bitters equally with you, and if I break my 
word, may I beas the water of thisriver.,""° In 
the text of the Yuan-ehi we are merely told how 
at this time the power of Chinghiz Khin 
having groatly declined, he and those who re- 
mained faithfal to him bound themselves by a 
solemn oath, each drinking of the muddy waters 
of the Panjuna, and swearing that as each of 
them had drunk of its clear and muddy waters, so 
they would share together the sweets and bitters 
of life." Mr. Donglas bas printed an anecdote 
somewhat like the one above quoted from the 
biography of Chapar or Jabar, which as it does 
not occur in Hyacinthe, is probably derived like 
other stories from the Shewei or Woof of 


Rashida'd-din, The wh describe 
me were @ Turkish tribe . m on tha | alld sat | 
its, ps 98, and notes 844 and 836. * 
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History by Chin Yun-Seih. According to this 
account, Chinghiz Khin having suffered a very 
severe defeat at the hands of Wang Khan, had to 
fly with bat 19 followers, and escaped to the river 
Panchuone. His provisions being exhausted, and 
being in distress, a crow passed by, whereupon 
a flight of arrows was shot, which killed it. A 
difficulty arose as to how it was to be cooked, 
upon which Chapar or the Ghebr, a tall, square- 
eyed, broad-foreheaded western worshipper of 
fire said, ‘ Give me the bird.’ He took it, and 
skinned it, and having put as much of the flesh 
as would make a meal for Chinghiz Khin into 
the akin, and haying added water from the river, 
he boiled the flesh in the skin ovor the fire.” 
Mr. Douglas saya that the Chinese editor adds a 
marginal note of exclamation, “ A wonderful pot, 
indeed!” I would remark that Chapar is men- 

tioned in the Ywan-shi-lei-peh as one of Chinghia 
Khiin's companions st this time. In that work 


we are told he belonged to o royal family of | 


the west called Sai-i. He was well skilled 
in war, aud was a worshipper of fire, and the 
Chinese text adds as a gloss to his name Cha- 
pa-ul,™ the character io meaning fire, and the 
text explains that this is added to shew what 
the religion of Chapar was.** The Ywan-#hi-lev- 
pen also refers to the distress of Chinghiz at 
Pan-chu-ni, tells us that Khasar killed o horse 
for him there, and that he and his companions 
swore a solemn oath of fidelity to each other, 
drinking meanwhile from the muddy water of 
the Pan-chu-ni. It adda that the officers with 
their families who thus drank together were 
always highly regarded and piqued themselves 
on their special fidelity.”* 

Rashidu'd-din says that after the battle of 
Khalaljin Alat, Chinghiz Khin was obliged 
to withdraw, and retired to Baljuna, where both 
men and cattle had to drink from turbid water, 
inasmuch ag there was only an inrignificant 
and scanty supply. On his way the greater 





part of his army left him under the pretext | 


that he had altered the existing laws and regu- 
lations, and that he had grown too weak to 








make a stand. He thereupon insisted that 
those who were faithful to him should swear 
with their eyes raised to heaven and their hands 
clagped, to remain true, through bitter and 
through sweet, and that if they broke their word 
that they might become like the muddy water of 
the Baljuna. Having drank from the bowl, he 
gave it to his companions, who also drank. 
These faithful companions, we are told, were 
afterwards known as Baljuntu, and were 
magnificently rewarded. Von Hammer com- 
pares the name with that of Moh&jirin, 1.e. 
outcasts, borne by the companions of Muham- 
med'’s early misfortunes." The Yuan-sht says 
that Chinghiz Khan, while in his weak condition 
at Banchu-ni, was joined by ~a section of the 
Kongurut and by Putu, the chief of the Ekhil- 
asze or Inkirassea, who had been driven away by 
the Khurulas.** The Yuan-sht-lei-pen says he 
was joined by his brothers-in-law Wa-chen, chief 
of the Hongila, i.e.the Kongurut, and Pu-tuof the 
Ikiliesse, by Kueli, brother of Toli,” by Chipar 
and several other chiefs.*° The Huang- Yuan 
and Rashidn'd-din also mention that the Inkir- 
asses, who were being pressed by the Khurulns, 
joined Chinghiz Khiin at this time.” All the 
authorities mention that he was also joined by 
his brother Khasar. The Yuan-ch'ao-pt-shi 
tells us that K hasa r, who had been with Wang 
Khan, left his wife and his three Yegn, 
Yesungi, and Tukhn in the latter's hands, and 
escaped without anything, and with some of his 
companions went to search for his brother. He 
got aa far as the Kharaun, i.e. the Khing-gam, 
but could not see him from its summit. His 
provisions were exhausted, and he was reduced 
to feed on the raw hide and the sinews ofa cow. 
In this condition he reached lake Baljuna, 
where he had an interview with Chinghiz.” 

In the Yuon--shi we read that Chinghiz was 
joined by Khasar (called Khojar by Hyacinthe, 
and Hochar by Douglas) with his little son 
To-kan or Tokwan, who came from the Kala- 
gun-ol.“" He had been routed by Wang Ehiin, 
Who ‘bad cephired bis. wives and bet “otper 
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children. On the road he -had ran short of 
provisions and been forced to subsist on the 
birds’ eggs he found on the way.** De Mailla 
tells the same story." 

The two brothers having met, consulted to- 
gether, and arranged a plot tocircumvent Wang 
Khin, They agreed to send Khaliutar of the 
tribe Jaorid or Juriat, and Chaurkhin of the 
tribe Uriangkut, to him. They were to profess 
to have come from K hasar with the follow- 
ing message : 
of my brother. 
but have not met him; have called to him, 
but he has not heard me. At night I have 
slept with the for my pillow and with 
the stars overhead. My wife and children are 


in your hands; Father Khin, if you will send 
mea trusty man, I will come to you.” Chinghis | 


hade the messengers go with this message, 
and told them he should order the camp to be 
raised and to be moved to the plain of Arkhal- 
gougi on the river Kerulon. Having made 
these arrangements, he ordered Jurchidai and 
Arkhni to lead, and pitched his camp with 
Khasar in the plain just mentioned.” 

The two messengers on their arrival delivered 
their master's message. Wang Khiin had 
only just erected a golden tent and was feasting. 
On hearing their story, he said “if this be 
really so, then let Khasar come.” He then sent 
them back, and with them one of the most trusty 
of his people, Iturgian. On nearing the ap- 
pointed. rendezvous Iturgian noticed in the 
distance a number of figures and shadows. 
Suspecting something, he halted, turned round 
and, galloped towards home. Khaliutar, who 
rode a swilter horse, speedily overtook him, 
but not daring to touch him, merely blocked up 
the road, so that he could not proceed, There- 
npon Chakhurkhin, who was on a heavier 
horse, took aim and shot Iturgian's horse in the 
hip. The horse fell; and he then seized its rider 
and took him to Chinghiz, who handed him 
over to K hasar with orders to kill him. His 
messengers informed Chinghix that Wang 
Khin was feasting, and that if he marched 
speedily he might surprise him. He accord- 

ingly ordered the army to set out, and told 
Jurchidai and Arkhels to lead.“’ According to the 
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“T have not seen the shadow | 
I have traversed many roads, | 





Yuan-shi, Chinghiz, before fighting with Wang 
Khiin, wanted to secure the safety of Khasar's 
wives and, children, and he accordingly sent 
two of his trusty dependents, who feigned to be 
Khasar’s servants, and said the latter offered to 


submit himself with bound hands, if the Ehin 


would forget their recent quarrela and renew 
their old friendship. These words put Wang 
Khin off his guard. He sent back a bag of 
blood with which to consecrate the oath of friend- 


ship he was prepared to swear with Khasar.™ 


Rashidn'd-din tells the story at greater length. 
He calls the place where Khasar had been living 
Karaun Chidun and his two messengers Kha- 


lindar the Juriat and Chaurkhan™ the Uriang- 


kit, and reports their message as follows :-— 
Juchi Khasar has sent us with this message :-— 
“May it be well with my patron, My heart is 


indeed full of my elder brother, my lord, and 
yet I know not if I may be permitted to see 


him. Although I wish to unite myself closely 
with thee, yet there is mo way open for me to 
do so? IThaveheard O Khin my Father! that 
my wife and children are with thee. I have 


already passed a long time on barren journeys 


and arid pastures, my pillow has been the rock 
and hard clod, and I have wandered about 
without friend or helper, I have the highest con- 
fidence in thee, and that is why I have sent 
these messengers to show thee my condition 
and ask for my wife and children again that with 
all my belongings I may attach myself to thee.” 

As Wang Khin knew the messengers to be 


dependents of Khasar; as- he also knew the 


unsettled condition of Chinghiz Khan's affairs 
and the miserable position of Khasar; he did 
not suspect any treachery, but received the 
messengers with special marks of favour, and 


when he dismissed them he alao sent back with 


them one of his people called [turgin,” and 
also sent some blood taken from his hand in a 
horn, for, says Rashidi'd-din, it is the custom 
with the Mongols to seal a compact by the 
shedding of blood. The three companions set 
out on their return, while Chinghiz Ehin 
at the head of his army rode night and day 
to surprise his enemy. Presently Khalindar 
saw Chinghiz Khin’s Tuk or standard in the 
distance, and fearing that Iturgin, if healso saw 
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it, would at once set off on his swift horse and 
give his master warning; he dismounted, 
pretending that a stone had got into his 
horse's hoof, and asked Iturgin to dismount too 
and hold the foot, thus causing some delay. 
Meanwhile Chinghiz Khan arrived. ITtargin 
was dumb-foundered. He waa handed over to 


Juchi Khasar, inasmuch ag he had appropriated — 


his wives and children and worldly goods." 
The Huang-Yuan aa usval tella the story like 
Rashidu'd-din. It calls the place where Khasar 
took shelter after the battle of Khalaljin 
Alsat, Ehalakhunjidan,"" and gays tho blood 
which Wang Khan took from his hand he sent 
in a vessel used for boiling water.” 

This use of blood as a symbol of fidelity in 
making an oath is a very wide-spread custom 
among the Nomades, Herodotus speaking of the 
Skytha says: ‘Oaths among them are accom- 
panied among other things by the following 
ceremonies :—a large earthen bowl is filled with 
wine, and the parties to the oath, wounding 
themselves slightly with a knife or an awl, drop 
some of their blood into the wine, then they 
plunge into the mixture a scymitar, some arrows, 


a battle axe and a javelin, all the while repeat- | 


ing prayers; lastly, the two contracting parties 
drink each a draoght from the bowl as do 
also the chief men among their followers.” 
Lacian™ gives a similar notice of the Skythian 
custom and Mela** assigns it to the Axiakae. 
Speaking of the Medes and Lydians, Herodotus 
says, oaths are taken by these people in the same 
way aa by the Greeks, except that thoy make o 
alight flesh wound in their arms from which 
each sucks a portion of the other's blood." Speak- 
ing of the struggle between the Armenians and 
Tberians, Tacitus saya it was the custom of their 
kings when they made a pact to take each other 
by the right hand, and binding their thumbs 





together with a tight ligature until the blood 
was forced to the extremities, to make a slight 
puncture until the blood exuded, which they 
then sucked. This form of treaty waa held very 
sacred inasmuch as it was ratified by the blood 
of cach party. Valerius tells us how, when the 
Armenian king Sariastes was at issue with his 
father Tigranes, this practice was carried ont. 
The practice was in vogue also among the carly 
Romans, Festus explains the word aseiratum 
thus: assiraltum apud antiques dicebatur genus 
quiddam potionis ar vino at ermguine fempera- 
tum, quod Latins prisct assis vocurunt. Sallust, 
speaking of Catiline, saya, kumani corporis san- 
guinem ine permizium in pateris circumtulisse 
inde cum post execrationem omnes dequelavissent, 
sicutt in solemnibus gacrig fieri consuevit, quasisse 
consilium suum, §c, 

In the Magyar Sagas we read how the Hetu 
Moger or Seven Mogers or Magyars swore to 
be faithful to their chief Almus while standing 
round a tub with their left arms outstretched 


and pierced so that the blood ran ont into the 


tub as they ewore.” These are all instances 
from races of Asiatic origin, but the enstom alao 
extended to Africa. The ancient Lybiang and 
Numidians, in swearing mutual oaths, drank ont 
of their hollow hands, or in default of sufficient 
material licked them.” Livingstone speaking of 
the Kasendi or contract of friendship in South 
Africa says : the hands of the parties are joined, 
small incisions are made in the clasped hands 
on the pits of the stomach of each, and on the 
right. cheeks and foreheads a small quantity of 
blood is taken from these points by means of n 
stalk of grass. The blood from one person ix 
put into a pot of beer, and that of the second into 
another; each then drinks the other's blood, and 
they are supposed to become perpetual friends 
and relations,”** 
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version at this part render the Khalai text 
specially important. It is accordingly made the 
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Ahdlei (or Kalai). 

(*) Devénampiyasa pi- 
yadasine lijine kalikhyar 
vijitéi? 
pinasatisahaseye taphi 
ahayudhena § sateanpa- 
samite tata hate bahu 
tivateke® vi mite[.] tati 
thava’ sidhuyi* ladhesu 
Kalirhgesu tive dhamma- 
vaye [*") dhammakarm- 
mata dharhminnsathi cha 
devinatipiyasd je thi 
anusaye dovinampiyesé 
viyitavi kulikhyini*'/.] 
avijitam hi vijirhnemane 
¢ tata vodha va maline va 
apivihe va janasi che™ 
badhi vedarnnayamate™ 
galamate cha bara" deva- 
narhpiyasil.] iyath pi cha 
tato galomnatatile™ devi. 
nampiyusd [-] [77] savaté 
vasati bamibbank vo sama 


viuna™ vii plisathda gihi- 


thi vil yesu vihitithasa . 


agine™* . sususi mitipi- 
tigusush qulususa 
mitizathatasahiyanitike- 
susuea™ bluitikdes siimil- 
patipati®®  damndhaliti- 
ti"(.] tesarm  tofFitd . 
poti™ . pasaghiite™ wh 
vadhe wi sabhildtdnparh 
vikhi™ nikhamune! .] 
[**] yesath vipi vivihi- 
tinh sine pe avipihine™ 
etanam mitasarhthuties. 
2 Read *thinh, 


* Read "sstdachaedni tata Read ‘ihe 
tam fata Aote (for kotarh) bah tdvata ka | 


* Gen. Canningham's 
of the B. facsimile, * 
* Road sa ini Girndir odhun 


* Equivalent to dtarimévdyo, 
second term having the sense of ' 
intelligence,” from avaiti, henoe 
ardent.’ 


religion,” Fives lively, 
ale i, # ee Road vijitasi 
* G. and EK. agree in warrantin 
into tar. 


diyidhaméte'(.] 
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Girndr. 
Phe a dedi cen 


a ates algashaark. 
mitrath® tatr4 hatatn* 
bahu® tivatakarh ma- 
ladhesa = Kanlithgesu* 
tivo® Soe re} 


a # # 


» Yadho va maranath va 
apaviho va janosa tan” 
bidham vedanamata 
cha ager ea cha devii- 


tari susuthsl gurosu- 
sins’ mitusatiatath- 
eee diisn 
4 sais FA Sore 


mdite for match. 
‘ sald hasamd. 
(topatad ot) 


differs f t 
arse rom these readings 


pach4, “after that!” 


" instroection founded on 


Wiitael FaliEdadad (or *kh yess), 


is C. reads “fa ba", 





ue Postage for ieee Lanes K. has venice 


bid Aod,, = Read galumatatale. 


a simon vd ane, qiineeriile. 


4 Gikitha te 
there for cihitaifhems; a 
witeusd, 


* C. reads 
© Read qulusweued mifdarh 





bly for inet, grihentha, aa wihits. | 


4 ae 
bem ogy aly 


? Read tatd Aoti, 


SS Abhildtdsvah is orulrelent to pire 


*; for cithi read 


aiphite 
"he 


beloved ones 
> Er vende Saket Suh hitawank, hence RT te aN > 
(dag here ; aod in the next word K. roads mes, heres 





dhohmajsovdya, the | 
consideration, ref m9 


Hhdlat (or Kilei). 
Pinatike  yayleanarh™ 
Pipandta[.] tatd so pi 
tanimevi upighaté 
pati [.] patibhdgarh cha 
fl SVAMOnAyanamh pgu- 
Inmate mé& deviinnth. 
piyasd™[.] nithi cha se 
janapade w4th nithi ime 
nikiyd Anata” yenesa 


» | [*) bathbbane cha samane 


chi nathi chi kavipi 
jenapadasi = yatd nathi 
milnisinoth ekntalasi pi 
Pasadasi®™ no néma 


paside[.] so svatake jane. 


tadd Kalithgeesn . . . 
pi(F)nete™ chi mata chipe 


pavodha™ . ba . tata | 


putebhiga’”’ yn sohasd- 
bhiga va ja galomate 
vA deviinatt piyasdi, ] 
[*] (yo™ pi cha aprakati 
yati” chal? )mitaviycmeata 
fa devunanpriyasa yarh 
dako shal fYmahayalt yee 
pi Ai atahi cepanampriya- 
at aa/tan bhoti tati* ana 

defi ananija pili hitiatin: 
pe pi cha pabhatre [*) deva- 
namprivasa vackali tisha 
kitri a tatra payane(?) cha 
anvieyaru Bichha . ti hi 
devanampriyo savabha- 


fan =Pehhati = @lyama 


(Sertempen, 1881. 
Girndr. 

» yallitikd vyasanarh 

prépunoti[.] taté** so 

pt tesath™ ppagh 

hoti™[.] abibiitge 

chesi save [*). . . . 


a /- ty a a Ca = = * 


; _ Raya sak 
vamitare™.]yAcha®pi 
stviy dvioatpiyat 
OO a ere Gee 
pijite pi ete tas 


= i a = 7 = a © = 


- Savabht . tindrh 
rachhatin™ cha sayn- 
math cha 

cama 


read ade piserreain ap; in weighs Pepe ra 


ea ee ypondiike 
™ In these Prdaawetet 


pel ome ape, OM 


al Towdm for tnavh-teshdit, Real upoghate hoti. 





deprambpriyo ewwibhutdnans scdhaiies sage 






mols for sasity®*) samachoriyaiy wa", 
inecri nacription, on the south face of the rock begins 


ber ©. plate in 


rigs a Ingcrip. Ind. 
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Aidia (or Kilei), Girndr. | Ehdlai (or Kulei). Girndr. Py 
samavaliya madavainti[.] . cherar cha midava edkhath ti. chilath va suke eva vijayechhati 
iyn wi mu-....... cha [*] dadat4 vii lochepa’ cha 
[?) devdonmpiyesi[.] ye [*}. tameva chi vijayath 


dhathmavijayn sa cha- 
pe(??)nd ladhe“ devanarn- 
pi... . che [*]) savess . 
cha atesa asaga’(P) pi . 


chhijane..sa[Jtesaate ......, = Tile 
Atntiyoge niima Yone ... , » Yona- 
In. chi“ ten& rijs param . cha | 


c ] ‘Pailivodena chatali™ 


tena chatpdro rijino 
4lajine Tolamaye niima 


Acitekinn nama Miki kéns™ cha Magi cha 
ni-["}ma Alifasadale f*]. 2... . 1. , 
nima nichath Chedapam- . . : 


diy avatn Tathbaparh- . 
niyA hevamevi beva- . 
mevil ["] . paliji Vierna- . 


vasi[.] Yonakabojesu 

Nabhskundbhaparitisah ae 
Bhojapitinikesn["]Adha- . . . . . . . idhe 
puladesu™ sarath devd- pirimdesu™  savata 
napiyasi dhathmiinuchd- devdnarhpiyasa™dhath- 
thi ansvatarmbti™[.) yata ménusastim annra- 
piduta(*]devAnsrnpiyasi tere[.] yata pi doi 
niyamti te?) pi sutu [*] . 2. 2 1, , 
devinarhpiniya lavavu- . . . . 2... 


tah midhunadh[}dharh-. . 
manusathi dhamma ano- 
vidhiyatha  athnuvidhi- 
yisda chi ye . . lodhaf[.] 
("] . tokend™ hoti savata 
vijaye[.] pitilasé se gadhé 
s4 hoti piti hoti* dharh- 
marijayam-(""}sif.] laho- 
ki ve kho sf piti 
pilamtikameve mahapha- 
jel manamti™ devanath- 
piyel] [") etiye cha . 
athiye iyath dhathmalipi . 
likhité kiti puti pipowd . 
me ans ["] nave vijaye 
ma vijayntaviya: mani- 
eo™|.] sayakasi no vijnyn- 


. Vijayo savathi™ puna 
vijsyo piti . so af ladhi 
ei piti hoti dharuma- 
vijnyambhj" 


cy... 


Vijayan mi" yijeta- 
vyath marbiiAsa ra(?). 





“ O. reads choiratis, — 

rs In K. i porto nah an nadidand., 

' fdsasn,” K. haa aehwehin, by @ slight correct 
we ony tent bohushe pi yojanasteshu. Heneo saad 
derdnanhyi [yas eta (ettha)) cha sovesu cha oteru hohusu 

ined bese, 


yojanasstem. | = | 
* Teea cohfe-teshdss antak. Read Fona (i lovey 
cae #0, fala" vhedpere we Cha. ; weed 

" C. hos "takina®, = " For chatule, chaturo, 
* Read Nibhola® for Nobhcky*, K. has *nabhatina for 
*nabhatiot or tiahw-ddhapnladeeu for Atsdhrapwlihdeshu, 

= Head divimAlaweathis amuvsbaiitd, 

™ C. differs in these three readings. § 


| ph pi hid . lokikapala- . 


Turamdyo cha Arnta- | 


» readings, Read adhapurin. | 


* G, gives 2985 the correct form, “ the envoys, those sent," | 


Wiyasiti for niywratd, i, e. niyutd-aiywh td, ‘appointed.’ 


| ["] 
minata™ yo dhammavi- . . 
jeye[.] se hidalokikapa- 
lslo- (“| kiyesarichaku cha 
nilati ho .u yi malati . 


ira 


- lokikt cha [.] 
lokika"[.] 

Great is Kalithga conquered by the king 
Piyadasi, beloved of the Devas. There have 
been hundreds of thousands of creatures carried 
of. A hundred thonsand have been smitten 
there; many times that number have died 
there (im flat conquest), Then (wanting in K, 
which adds On learning it) the king beloved of 
the Devas has immediately (waating in K.) after 
the acquisition of Kalinga, turned to religion 
(K. adds he has occupied himself with religion), 
ho has conceived a zeal for religion, he applics 
himself to the spread of religion, so great is the 
regret which the king beloved of the Devas has 
felt (regarding what happened] in the conquest 
of Kalimgs. Indeoa in subjugating the terri- 


| tory which was not subject to me, the murders 
_ | the deaths, the carrying off of men which were 


caused in it, altogether has been clearly and 
sorrow‘ully felt by me, the king beloved of the 
Devas. But behold what has been felt more 
sadly [still] by the king beloved of the Devas. 
Everywhere there live Brihmans or Sramanas 
or those of other sects, [ascetics] or householders, - 
and among these men, when one attends. to 
their wants, prevail obedience to authorities, 
obedience to fathers and mothers, kindliness 
towards friends, comrades, relations, respect for 


_ | (K.: slaves and) survants, steadfastness in alfec- 


tions. ‘Fhese men in it [i.e. in the conquest) 
are exposed to violence, to death, to separation 


from those beings who are dear to them, With 





“ Read Sute (siretrd) dewinahpiyasa dhamaruéan 
adhunav: dhimmonuaathity dhavimav onwvidhiyanhti 
anuiidhi vielfichd (for “sati") For we. . lodka, E. 
has yo. . ludh?, (perhaps for nirodhash) etalena, 

* Perhaps sareathd = ecreatrs, 

. Fy cena 0 Pelnen om ladhd sa*. 

"(hae “yee, 
Por gdh read ladhe, labiho; hott in repeated by 


mistake eee. | 

wld, and mahophali, i, o. mohdpAalam, 

Movnuraisti lor sheuhnatt, maiiati. ne 

_* Kiti, read hhh, Ana, i, . atina, ocinak manna, 
é ae — ite oi”. } | 

** Bead lochetu, loeherdutu, aed masinaty « mafiaty’, 

™ Read hho nirati hots ya Ghaikinslats 4 he Audelo®, 
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regard to those even who, thanks to a [epecia!] 

protection, have not onffered any personal in- 

jury, their friends, acquaintances, comrades, or | 
relations have met with rain, Thus it is 
that, these same, have there [i the conquest] a 
blow to sustain, All violence of that sort is 
sadly felt by me, the king beloved of the Devas. 
There ia no country where there may not be 
found such corporations as of Brihmans and 
Sramanas, and there is no [place] in any country 
where men do not confess the faith of some 
sect (thie phrase ia quite mutilated in K.) This 
is why so many people have, of late, been 
smitten, are dead, have been carried off in 
Kaliiga, the king, beloved of the Devas, feels 
it at present a hundred and a thousandfold 
more sorrowfully . 


a er ee ee ee ee ee ee cee Se JR 


Peet feck (alte oars In fact, the king beloved of 
the Devas, desires (K.: to see prevail) security 
for all creatures, regard for life, peace and 
gentleness (the last word is wanting in K.). Now 
it is this which the king beloved of the Devas 
regarda as the conquest of religion. It is in 
these conquests of religion that the king beloved 
of the Devas finds his pleasure, and in his em- 
pire and on all ita frontiers to a distance of many 
hondreds of yojanas. Among these [neighbours] 
(K.: such) [are] Antiochos, king of the 
Yavanas, and to the north of that Antio- 


chos, four kings, Ptolemy, Antigonos, | 


Magas, Alexander; to the south, the 
Chodas, the Pamdyas, as far as Tamba- 
panni, and moreover also the king of the 
Huna (7), Vismavasi (7). Among the 
Greeks, the Kambojas, the Nibhokas 
and the Nabhapamtia, the Bhojas and 
the Petenikas, the Andras and the 
Pulindas, everywhere they conform to the 
religions instructions of the king beloved of 
the Devas. Wherever there have been sent 
envoys from the king beloved of the Devas, 


there also, after having beard from the king | 


beloved of the Devas, the duties of religion, 

they have at once conformed (K.: with seal) 

and will conform to the religions instroctions, 

to religion, that barrier against... It is thos 

that conquest is extinded in all places. I have 

found in it an mner dF ; such is the contentment 
J, A. §. Ben. vol. VII, 


wen Erinern, J. A. 8. Be X11. i p88; kamen, 


Bi it IL §, 290, nm. 3; Barveat, J Eres 
of. ; Ind. Ant, rol. 


ow el. 
Fier O. bas *naaaplyena ply 





and 270; 
ein Alt, 
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(Serremnen, 1881. 





which the conquests of religion secure. But to 
tell the trath, contentment is a secondary 
matter; and the king beloved of the Devas does 
not attach great valne, except to those frnits 
which are secared for the other life. It is for that 
that this religious inscription has been engraved 
(K.: written), in order that our sons and our 
grandsons may not think that they ought to 
make any other new conquest. Let them not 
think that conquest by the sword (literally by 
the arrow) deserves the name of conquest ; let 
them not see in it anything but disturbance, 
violence. Let them not consider any conquest 
real except the conquests of religion, They are 
of importance for this world and for the other ; 
let them make all their enjoyment of the 
pleasures of religion, for those have their value 
both in this world and in the other, 
Fourteenth Edict,“ 
Of this the Girnir version, being entire, 1a 
again mace thebagis. Of the Dhanh and Jangada 
versions only fragments are left, while the Khilsi 
one is entire and the Kapurdigiri one nearly so, 
(*] Ayah dhammalipi devdnathpriyena Priyada- 
sind” rit lekhdipitd asti ove 

[*] sathkhitena asti majhamens asti vistatana™ nf 
cha sarvadh sarvata”’ ghatitarh [.] 

[*] mahdlake hi vijitazn bahu cha likhitarh likhi- 
payisarh’’ cheva™ [.] asti cho ctakath, 

(*] punapuna votath tasatnsa athnza mildhuritéya 
kirti” jano tathA patipajetha”[.] 

[*] tatra ekadi asamftarmn likhitath ase desarh va 
sachiya’® kitranath va 

(*] alochetpé lipikariparidhens va[.] 

Translation. 

This edict has been engraved by the king 
Piyadasi beloved of the Devas, undera form 
whether abridged, whether of moderate length, 
or expanded, and the whole is not everywhere 
put together ; for my empire is large, and I have 
engraved much and I will yet engrave (Kh. : 
and I will continue always toinscribe]. Certain 
precepts are repeated with urgency, because 
of the special importance I attach to seeing the 
people put them in practice (Dh, J.: because of 
the special importance that I attach to them, 
and of my desire to see the people put them in 
practice). There may be found faults of the 
copy, perhaps that a passage has been mutilated, 





@ Read vistatena, 

*, ce has sare parrain® 
“ C. differs from the reading of facsimile B. in these 

mv! Khilel véada suihays, and Kapurdigiri sukhaye, 


Surremnen, 1991.) 


all this is the fault of the engraver. 


Below the 13th edict at Girnir is o line of 


which the commencement has been destroyed. 
What is left reada— 
va voto hasti aarvaloknsukhiharo nima. 
Possibly the line accompanied a tracing of an 
elephant, now broken away, and I propose to 
translate it by simply supplying the pronoon— 
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“That white elephant isin truth the bene- 
factor of the whole world.” 
Between the legs of the elephant above the 


inseription at Khalsi is the word 


| Gajatame, 
which we translate, in the light of the Girnar 


legend, ao 
“The elephant par ezcellence, the great 
elophant.”” 





MISCELLANEA. 


A NOTE ON THE WORD SIDDHAM USED 
IN INSCRIPTIONS. 

For the benefit of those epigraphists who still 
adhere to Dr. Stevenson's translation of the word 
siddham, which frequently stands in the begin- 
ning of ancient Prakrit and Sanskrit inscriptions, 
by ‘To the Perfect one’, I call attention to two 
inscriptions—1) Amarfvat{ fragment from a slab 
now in the British Museum, represented in 
Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, pl. xciv, 
fig. 3 (where, however, the inscription is partly 

cut away, and what is Jef ia indistinct),’ and (2) 
Cunningham, Arch, Reports, vol. V., pl. xv, No. 
20. The former begins with the phrase—fay TAT 
WW, which can mean nothing but ‘Success! 
adoration to the divine one’ (i. «. Buddha). Tha 


firat words of the Jatter aro, according to | 
the plate@a 8 Tar sceAy AeraTey, while | 


the transcript" has—<Siddham Aum?) Namo 
Arahata Moahdeirosya. Both are, mo doubt, 
faulty, and the correct reading is probably 


fran ait sceat werdite7— Success | adorntion to | 
the Arhat Mabivira.’ But, whether the reading 


be frxat or simply firey, it is perfectly clear 
that the word aiddham cannot contain the invoca- 
tion ofa deity. The correctness of the explanation 
which I have proposed, viz., to take siddham an 
the nom. neuter of the part. perf. pasa. and ns an 
equivalent of fafa: ‘success,’ is attested by the 
fact that the latter word actually occurs forsddham, 
e.g.Cunningham Arch. Reports, vol, V., Pl, rli, H,— 
fafa: Yh: wT 44%, The Mahdbhdshya, pp. Gand 
7 (Dr. Kielhorn's edition) asserts besides, that 
siddha was used a8 a maiigala ; seo also, Bhindir- 
kar, Ind. Ani., vol. V, p. 346. G. Bien. 





DAMBAL BUDDHIST INSORIPTION OF S. 1017. 

At p. 185 ante, Mr. Fleet has published the text 
of an interesting inscription, which tdicates 
that Buddhism still held a place among the 
nstives of the Karniitaka aa.late as the end of the 
lith century a.o. In his remarks, Mr. Fleet seems 
to confound the Buddhists with the Jains; but 
Sa meaneeney | Senne eee ee 


by Dr. 


| Bouddiame, p. 125). 





ag eh ta i a cua | 


though both sects used a very similar ecclesinsti- 
eal nomenclatore, it is almost always possible to 
discriminate clearly to which of them any imuge, 
inscription or document belonged ; and it is very 
desirable that this should be carefully done, and 
the distinction attended to,—for no end-of con- 
fusion has arisen from the mistake so frequently 
made, of regarding these two sects oa almost 


identical. Even into books treating on mythology 


the error has found its way; in Eirdwood's 
Industrial Arte of India, for example, (plate G, 

fig. 4) o figure of Pirévandtha does daty for “the 
ninth avatdr of Vishnu as Buddha,” though one 
would have thought the Séshaphant over his head 
and the jewel on the breast might have sufficiently 
distinguished the Tirthamkars. 

In the inscription under notice, the Dévi, figured 
at the head of the stone and intoked after Buddha, 
is Tiré. This name is known, I believe, among 
the Jains, but she bolds no prominent place in their 
mythology—is not a édeanadéet or yokshint to any 
of thetwenty-four Tirthamkaras,—while among the 
Mahiyana sect of Buddhists, Arya-Tirddévi stands 
almost first in favour among the female dahtis. 
She belongs to Amoghasiddha, the fifth of the 
to her worship at Buddhs-Gay& and claewhere, 
and she is figured in the Ndsik, Aurangibid and 
Eluri Buddhist oaves (ante, wol. IX, p. 115; 
Archeol. Rep, W. Ind., vol. III, p. 78; Cave 
Templos, pp. 195,371, 384), Like Avaldkitédvara or 
Karonirnava she is especially distinguished by 
her efforta for the salvation of men ( Vasailief, 
Indeed in Népdl, and in the 
Kanhori caves, Arya-Avalikit@dvara ia figured 
with Lochand (the éakti of Akshobhya) at hia right 
hand and Tiird at bis left (see Care Temples, pl. lv). 
She is represented on this slab, as usually among 
the Baddhista, holding « flower in ber left hand, 
and an opening blossom apparently springs up 
behind her right side, while the hand, now broken, 
perhaps hong over the knee. It is curious to re- 
mark too that, in the inscription, she is addressed 

“* [bid, p. 35. | 
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as delivering ber votaries from these very eight 
forma of evil—the fear (1) of lions, (2) of elephants, 


(3) of fire, (4) of hooded-snakes, (5) of thieves, (6) | 


of fetters, (7) of the ocean waves, ond (8) of 
demons,—which Avalékitesvara is represented, in 
the bas-reliefa at Aurangabdd, Ajanté, Eluri, and 
Kauheri, as saving men from, ‘The inscription 


the Sarakddhdra of Sarvajia-Mitrapidsa. The 
words Tathdgata and Svgata ore constantly ap- 
plied to Buddha, but rarely used by the Jains. All 
the terms in the inscription are those in common 
use among Buddhists, and none of them specially 
Jaina,—for the conjectural reading of édmbarim, 
in the verses at the top, can. hardly be admitted, 
since Sri-Sarhvara,the 18th Jina of the future 


eyele, is never alluded to, except in the formal 
lists. Nor would Jains sddresa Buddha ot all in 
an insoription. 

These remarks, 1 think, show beyond doubt that 
this inscription is purely Buddhist. Lsthere not a 
trait of the Baoddba scorn for the Jaina-Banajigas, 


identifies Arya-Tirddé+i with Prajii, as does also | 


Buddhists, too, would not be likely to become 
converts to Jainism—the two sects hated each 
other too heartily—bnt as the Episcopalian of 
modern times, who leaves his church, rarely jouw 
any closely allied form of worship, bat goes to the 
extreme of Plymouthism—so the Buddhists when 
they changed at all, would go over at once to the 


ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 


The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Part I, Nos. 3 and 4, contain few papers of much 
interest. Eachnomber opens with a lengthy paper 
by Lient. B. 0. Temple, B. 8. C., of “ Remarks on 


the Afghans found along the route of the Tal | 


Chotiali Field Force in the spring of 1879." The 
first gives an account of the tribes ev route and 
their affiliation, the result ovidently of much in- 
telligent enquiry ; and the second paper describes 
the distribution of the tribes; their polity; 
civilization; language; and - tumes. Both 
papersare illustrated by maps and sketches. Dr. G 
Thibaut has also part of a paper, in each number, 
‘On the Sdryaprajiapli—a Jaina astronomical 
work first brought to the notice of orientalists by 
Prof. Weber, in his Tndische Biudien (vol. x). The 
peculiarity of the Jaina system seems to be that it 





assumes two suna,two moons, ond a pair ofeach | 


planet and star, rising and setting alternately, 
the greater portion of the revolution of each 
being occupied in revolving round Mount Meru. 
Dr. Thibaut discusses with much acuteness tlic lead- 
ing principles of the theory, and at the close points 
ont the resemblance between the cosmological 
and astronomical ideas of the Jainas and those 
contained in an old Chinese work, the Cheu-Pei 


translated by E. Biot (Jour. Asiatiqua for 1841, 


pp. 532-639). 





Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac contributes a “ Memo- 
randum on Clay Dises called ‘ Spindle Whorls,’ and 
votive Seals found at Sankisa and other Buddhist 
ruins in the N. W. Provinces.” The article is 
illnstrated by numerous specimens of these 
curious objects. This is followed bya“ Note on 
some Copper Buddhist Coins,” with two illustra- 
tive plates. To No. 3 is added an appendix to 
Dr. Hoernle’s “Collection of Hindi Roots,” being 
an index to the Sanskrit roots and words in 
an earlier part of the volume. 

The last two papers in No. 4 are valuable con- 
tributions by C. J. Rodgers, first on “Coins 
supplementary to Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathdn 
Kings of Dehli." Mr, Bodgers takes occasion at 
the outset to remark on the great destraction of 
rare coins that is constantly going on in northern 
India, while no one looks after them or attempts to 
purchase them for museums where they would 
be so valuable. The paper describes a consider- 
able number of varieties of coins mostly already 
known. The second paper, with two plates, is on 
28 copper coins of Akbar. Both are interesting to 
oriental numismatista. 

Part IT, Nos 3 and 4, are chiefly devoted to 
Natural History. No. 4, (not containing the comple- 
tion of the volume for 1880), was only issued on 7th 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


es Ontcimes ov Zoroastatsue, par M. C. do Hares. | 
Paris; extrait du Jonrnal Asmtiqee, 1973-5). 


This essay consists of an extremely severe criti- | 


cism of Darmesteter's Ormazd ef Ahriman' and a 
shorter statement of the author's own theory of 
the origin of Zoronstriam, which he advocates 

with much zeal and ability, As the two works 
draw _very different conclusions from the same 





facta, they should be carefully read in conjunction 
as mutually corrective, and aleo because M. de 
Harlez seems to be rather careless about quoting 
the exact words of the book he is criticising, 
though he may give the sense svfficiently well. 


The reader has also to recollect that there is a 


third, and older, theory thinbeh aholerete 
trism, which holds a somewhat interme 


hari pe erat, Poly Laie A Pam Darmesteter. Paria, Libraire A. Franck 
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position between the extreme views of MM. de 
Harles and Darmesteter, and is the result of the 
labours of several scholars, though finally elabor- 
ated by Haug in his Essays on the Religion of the 
Parsis, All three theories agree in considering 
Zorosstriem a8 a modification of the ancient Indo- 
Tranian faith, whence the Vedicreligion also sprang, 
but they account for the modification in such 


totally different ways that the reader may safely | 
conclude thatthe data at present available for form. | 


ing an opinion on the subject are very insufficient. 

The old hypothesis, advanced by Haug and 
others, which may be termed ‘the ancient-schism 
theory,” was formed to account for the fact that 
the name of the Zoroastrian god, Ahura, has 
become the Brahmanical term Asura, applied to 
demons in the latet Vedic literature (although 
still » title of gods in the earlier part of the Veda), 
whilethe usual Brahmanical term for a god (deva) 
bas become the Zoroastrian term for a demon 
(datea). To account for this strange metamor- 


phosis, and others of a somewhat similar charac- | 


ter, this theory assumes that a schism broke out 
in the Indo-Iranian religion about the time of 
the composition of the older Vedie hymns, and 
that, while the predecessors of the Iranian priest- 
hood remained true to their ancient faith, the 
Brahmans began to introduce the worship of new 
gods, or to 
those which already existed, until the schism led 
to a disruption of the nation, when, under the 
tuition of Spitama Zarathushtra, the Iranians not 
only renounced the new-fangled gods and dogmas 
of the Brahmans, but also adopted many reforms 
in their older faith. Begarding the age in which 
Spitama Zarathushtra lived there have been many 
different opinions. Haug, in his Hesaye, was 





inclined to place him before 8. ©. 1000; but | 


latterly, he thought it more probable that he lived 
in the time of Cyaxnres, about B. c, 600. 

Darmesteter’s hypothesis, which may be termed 
‘the storm-myth theory,’ sapposes that the whole 
Indo-Iranian mythology was nothing but an em- 
bodiment of men’s observations and conceptions of 
meteorological phenomena and their causes. And 
that Zoroastrism and Brahmaniam are merely two 
separate developments of this mythology, starting 
from the same original by different and widely- 
diverging paths, According to this theory Spitama 
Tarathushtra, like a host of other legendary beings, 
wns originally only o manifestation of the conflict 
of the elements in stormy weather. 

The hypothesis of M. de Harlez, which may be 


termed ‘ the foreign-influence-reform theory,’ goes | 


to the opposite extreme. It rejects all idea of the 
gradual development of the essential doctrines of 


Yoroastrism from the aucient Indo-Tranmo faith. ) 





change the order of precedence of | 


Admitting that such development continued to 
produce new myths and legends long after the 
separation of the two races, it assumes that a 
radical reform, connected with the name of Spitama 
Zarathashtra, was introduced into the old religion 
na late as the time of Darius Hystaspes. It 
further considers this reform as the troe origin of 
#oroastrism, and attributes it to the influence of 
foreign religions. Some of the Zoroastrian 
custofns and beliefs it traces to the Turanians 
(the deadly enemiea of the Iranian race); and it 
points out others so analogous to those of the 
Jews as to indicate the possibility that Zoroastrism 
may have borrowed some of its best doctrines from 
the Jewish captives. 

M. de Harles finds no storm-myth in the Avesta, 
and, no doubt, many of Darmesteter's conclusions 
on this point are more the effecta of a vivid imagi- 
nation than of any tangible reality. The Vedic 
poets used a variety of metaphorical terms in 
their imaginative descriptions of meteorological 
phenomena, but it does not follow from this that 
whenerer similar terms are used in the Avesta 
they are tobe taken in the same metaphorical 
sense. Even in the Veda itself there are probably 
far fewer storm-myths than it is now the fashion 
to assume. On the other hand, if the ‘storm’ has 
disappeared from the Avesta myths, so it has 
likewise from nearly all those of modern Hinduism ; 
the poet's metaphors naturally degenerate into 


Jegendary tales, and whether euch legends refer 


to actual beings, or to imaginary personifications, 
ean be ascertained only by tracing them back to 
their primitive source. This is evidently the 
course that Darmesteter has endeavoured to take, 
but his enthusiasm has often led him to forget 
that there are other sources of myths besides 
elemental storms. M. de Harles adopts another 
method, and the chief cause of the difference of 
his results from those of Durmesteter is that he 
does not attempt to trace the legends so far back 
as their primitive source. 

To date the origin of Zorcastrism merely from 
the time of Spitama Zarathushtra is hardly to begin 
at the beginning, but is rather like commencing 
the history of England with the Norman Conquest. 
The Avesta contains far too many vestiges of an 
earlier form of the religion to ndmit of their being 
considered otherwise than as essential componenta 
of Zoroastrism, however repugnant they may appear 
to be to the views attributed to Zarathushtra 
himself in the Gdthas. It is in such vestiges, 
however, that relics of storm-myths are most 
likely to be discovered, and, therefore, their 
exclusion from Zordastriam isan effectual mode 
of banishing the storm-myth also. 

Regarding the separation of the Brahmans from 
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the Iranians, though it cannot be proved to have 
been occasioned by a religious schism, it is still 
most reasonable to suppose that the two races 
remained in contact until they had developed the 
leading ch istica of their divergent faiths; 

long enongh, at inaek: for the Iranians to contract 
that horror of the daévas (the Brahman’s gods, 
but their own demons) which has ever since 
romained one of their most distinctive tenets. 
The reform attributed to Spitama Zarathushtra is 
only another namo for a rapid form of develop- 


ment, 80 that in this respect all three theories are | 


really much more in secord than ia at first 
apparent; and as all developments are more or 
lesa influenced by external cireumstances (more 
especially when progress is rapid) there is every 
probability that Spitama Zarathushtra was in- 
fluenced by some foreign forms of religious 
thought. Bot as we know neithor the age in 
which he lived, nor the foreign religions § with 
which he came in contact, it is mere waste of 
time to attempt to point ont the sources of the 
tonets he taught, whether Iranian or foreign, 

In fixing the period of the Zoroastrian reform 
about the time of Darius Hystaspes, M. de Harlez 
has brought it down to the latest possible date; 
in fact, later than ist le, a8 we may 
conclude from the he of Atramazdé being 
already compounded in the cuneiform inscriptions 
of that monarch, whereas its component parts, 
Ahura and Mazda, are not only distinct words, 
but are also generally used separately in the 
Gdthas of Spitama Zarathushtra, This condensa- 
tion of the two distinct titles into one name must 
surely indicate same interval of development 
between tho period of the Gdthas and that of 
Darius. M.de Harlez, however, argues that, if 
the Zoroastrian reform had occurred before the 


time of Darius Hystaspes, the name of “Zoroaster | 


would have heen mentioned by Herodotus and 
Xenophon, This argument would have been per- 
fectly sound if these two historians had lived 
before the time of Darius, as, in that case, they 
could have known nothing about the events of his 
reign. Bot the fact is that Herodotus acquired 
his knowledge of Persia about twenty-five years 
after the death of Darius, and Xenophon lived in 
Persia about sixty years later still. Now if a 
great reformer had appeared in the reign of 
Darias, and if the reform he carried ont were of 
the important and sweeping charncter that M. de 
Harlez supposes, it is hardly to be wuppoaed that 
his name and work would have been go far for- 
gotten by the Persian people, in the course of 
half a century, 85 not to have come to the ears of 
these two Greek bistorinns. Their silence on the 
subject rather indicates that a period of some 
centuries had elapsed since the reform had 
eccurred in another land, before the religion had 





travelled westward, and that the name of the re- 
former bad been forgotten by all but the priesthood, 
who were not likely to be very communicative to 
foreigners. This eceme to be the most reasonable 
conclusion from the seanty information we 
possess, but it is, of course, fatal to all ideas of 
Jewish influence upon the reformer. | 

It would far exceed our limite even to mention 
the numerous details discussed by M. de Harlez 
in his essay, ond as he brings tothe discussion 
all the experience acquired during his recent 
translation of such fragments of the Avesta ms 
are still extant, it would be presumptuous to 
differ from him without undertaking an elaborate 
examination of the whole of the existing texte. 
Although it is hardly possible to assent to some 
of his conclusions, he has certainly done good 
service in showing that Spitama Zarathushtra was 
something more than a storm-myth, and that 
there ia orery probability that he was an ardent 
reformer. This is very much the opinion that bas 
long been entertained, and is nearly all that can 
be safely nsserted in the present state of our 
knowledge. Beyond this point there is conbeanly 
ground for speculation, but the less we 
upon it the better. E,W. West. 


Aftinchen, 23th May 1881. 





Lea Lvecurerions de Prrapaa, par E. Senart. Tome 

premier: les quatorse édite. Paris; 1881. 

This volume of 326 pages has appeared by 
instalments inthe recent parts of the Journal 
Aviatique, and ia partly known to our readers by 
reproductions which have been published in these 
pages’ giving the text of the Girnir version, with 
M. Senart’s translation tarned into English. It 
is to be understood however that besides the text 
of all the Girndr edicts (except in the case of the 
12th) in Pali characters, and that ofall the ver- 


| gions in Roman characters. the volume containg a 
very foll commentary, discussing all doubtfal 


readings, differences of the various texts, and 
difficulties of translation. Nothing at all so elabo- 
rate and able has hitherto been written on these 
earliest and most extensive of Indian PAli inserip- 
tions. It is only to be regretted that oven at this 
late date, the copies of some of the northern 
Versions are 50 inaccurate or defective. This will 
be at once apparent from a comparivon of the firat 
edict in the previously publishod copies of Kapur- 
di-giri and Killsi, and the plate quite recentlygiven 
in this journal by Pandit Bhagvdnlél Indraji 
(p. 107). We fear the copies available toM. Senart 
forthe separate and pillar edicts are not more 
tristworthy, and will task all his talent to divine 
the correct readings. Wo hail the present 
abate most valuable contribution to Pili 
Btn 





1 Ind, Ant, vol. IX, pp. 28207; vol. X, pp. G98, 190, 900m, seam 
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VALABHI GRANTS, 
EDITED BY DE. G. BUHLER, C.1.E. 
(Continued from vol, IX, p, 230.) 


No. XVIL—A Forozp Geant or Daanasena II, 
patep Saka Samvat 400, 
RSE ree aa ee ee 
by DharasenslIl, of Valabhi, in Saka 
Samvat 400, belongs:to the Museum of the 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. It was 
first noticed by the late Mr. Bhai Daj! (Jour. Bo. 
Br. R. As. Soc., vol. VIUI, p. 244) and later by 
myself (Indian Antiguary, vol. V, p. 110; 
vol. VII, p. 163). In 1878 it was transmitted 
by the Bombay Government to Dr. Burgess for 
the purpose of being photozincographed. 

The grant is incised on two plates 10} inches 
by 74, which originally were held together by 
two rings. The left hand ring alone, to which 
the seal is attached, has been preserved. The 
latter bears the representation of a standing 

ball, facing the proper right and the inscription 


$s¢-Dharaama The first four letters of the | 


namé stand in one line below the animal and 
the last a little higher just opposite its face. 
The letters of the grant are Gurjara, and closely 
resemble those of the [ldo and Umetd plates of 
DaddalTl of Bharich. Inthe word éodasatam 





(Pl. Il, L 2) a peculiar form of da occtrs, | 
| Olpéd or the Chorist Tilukis. 


which is found in a few words on Dr. Burnes’ 
Kheda plates of Dadda II, and through- 
out in the Valabhi grant of Siliditya 
V, dated 441." The execution of the engraver's 
work is good and the preservation of the plates 


likewise. A few lettera have been alightly | 


damaged by verdigris. The language is Sanskrit, 
and, as regards the spelling, throughout very 
incorrect. In grammar and style a difference is 
observable between the preamble and the portion 
referring to the donation (Pl. I, L i— 
PL. II,1.17). The former evidently has been 
composed by a Pandit, and is free from gross 
mistakes, while several bad ones occur in the 
latter, which in many respects closely resembles 
the corresponding part of the Umeta Sisana of 
Dadda I]. As has been already mentioned, the 
grant is dated Valabht, full moon day of 
Vaiidkha Saka-savwat 400 (478 a.p.). The 
donor is stated to be Dharasenadéva, 
sonof Guhasens and grandson of Bhat- 
tarka(ie. Bhasérka). The donee is Bhatta 


1 Indian Ant., rol. VI, p. 16. 





| Gominda (i.e. Govinds) son of Bhatta 


faara (i. e. [évara), a Chaturvedi of Dada. 
pura, who belonged to the Eausika gotra 
and to the Chhandogs #khd of the 
Sdmaveda. The object granted is the village 
of Nanditaror Nandtsar," situated in the 
vishaya or zilld Kantdragrdmasodaéata, i.e. the 
Sixteen-hundred of Kantiragrima. The 
boundaries of the village are stated to be to 
the east the village of Girivili, to the south 
the river Madivi, to the west the Ocean, and 


| tothenorththe villageof Deyathali. Repeat- 


ed references to the Revenue Survey maps of 
Gujarat and enquiries in Surat and Bhardch 
regarding the whereabouts of the village of 


Nandtaror Nandisar have not led to any 


very satisfactory results. This much only seems 
certain from the mention of the Ocean as its 
western boundary that itlay on the eastern shore 
of the Gulf of Cambay. As Kantiragra- 
ma, after which the vishaya or zilli is named, 
was the ancient, and is still the modern Sanskrit 
appellationof the large village of Kattargam, 
north-east of Surat, it seems probable that 
Nandtar mnst be looked for either in the 


The use of the Gurjara characters and of 
the Saka era in a grant, stated to have been 
issued by a Valabhi king, the close agreement 
of its second and chief portion with the 
Gurjara Sasana of Umeti, and the obvious 
error in the genealogy of the Valabhi kings 
induced both Mr. Bhi D&ji and myself to 
declare these plates to be a forgery. Thongh, 
as stated formerly, my condemnation of them 
was pronounced after a cursory inspection, I 
do not find that a more careful examination 


| obliges me to alter my opinion regarding them. 


But some facts which have been discovered 
since | wrote my articles on the Kavi and the 
Umeti Sisanas, as well as some points which 
the closer examination of the grant has reveal- 
ed, make the proof of ita being a forgery more 
difficult, and force me to alter the course of 
reasoning which I formerly adopted. 

The argument drawn from the employ- 
ment of the Gurjara characters and of the 
ses 5 Ser ES ee 


® The lotter is very indistinct. 
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Saka era is considerably weakened by the | 


discovery that Gujarit esst of the Gulf of 
Cambay during « considerable period formed 
part of the dominions of the Rijis of Vala bhi. 
For a long time I distrusted the arguments used 
to prove the supremacy of the Valabhians over 
continental Gujariit, because the geographical 
names such as Khetaka, Godrahaka, &e. 
whose occurrence on the plates of the Silidityas 
was supposed to furnish the requisite proof, 
occur not unfrequently in various parts of 
Western India, But I am now compelled to 
admit the correctness of the view which I have 


formerly combated. For the facsimile of the | 


grant of Dharasena IV, dated Saibvat 330, 
distinctly shows that that document was issued 
at Bharu kache hha‘or Jhartich.* It is nof 
possible to assume that two towns of this name 
existed in Gujarat. On the contrary it must be 
admitted that Dharasena IV, when issuing 
his éésana of Samvat 330, had pitched his camp 
on the banks of the Narmada, and for the 
time, at least, had conquered Central Gujarat. 

But if Dharasena IV held Bhartch, it becomes 
exceedingly probable that the town of Khetaka, 
which is mentioned in his grant and in those of 
the later Valabhian kings, Kharagraha II, 

Siliditya Ill, Siladitya IV, and Sili- 
ditya VI, both as the pitching-place of the 
royal campa and as the head-quartera of an 
Ahdra or Zilli,* is the ancient capital of the 
Kheda Collectorate on the confluence of the 
Vaitrak and Sheri rivers. Further, it now seems 
advisable to identify Godrahaka,* where 
Siladitya V issued his ddsana of Sathvat 441, 
with the modern Godhra, the capital of the 
Panch Mahdls. Finally, it ia hardly possible to 
take the Khetaka, which is mentioned in the 
grantof Dharasena II, date’ Samvat 270," 
to be different from the modern Khedi, especially 
as the nome of the village granted, Adila- 
pallikd, agrees very closely with that of the 


modern ASlili near Ahmadabad. In short, I 


can no longer deny that the kings of Valabhi 
ruled from the time of Dharasena II over 
continental Gnjardt as far as the Mahi, and 





further south, SaaS SES as far as the Nar- 
mada. But if that be so, an advocate of the 
penuinenees of our plates might argue that 
there was no particular objection to assuming 


| Dharasena II, too, having held Southern 


Gujarit, and having used in this grant the 
Gurjara characters and Saka era in conformity 
with the usage of the country. For though 
each Indian dynasty usually adopta one kind 
of alphabet only, and a change m the characters 
nstally occurs witha change of the dynasty only, 
still there are some clear cases where princes, 
in obedience to local usage, either used different 
alphabets for different parts of their dominions, 
or changed the alphabet on acquiring or settling 
in a new province. Well known instances of 
the former kind are furnished by the inserip- 
tions of Afoka and of the Indo-Seythian 
kings who used the so-called Ariano-Pali alpha- 
bet for their northern inscriptions and the Indo- 
Pali for those in Central India. A case of the 
latter kind we meet in the grants of the Rash- 
trakiitas, who, on conquering Gujarit about 
400 an. gave up the Devanigari alphabet of 
their Dekhan inscriptions, and substituted forit 
Gujariti characters. Nor can it be denied that 
the kings of Valabhi sometimes used characters 
differing from those on their plates. The Museum 
of the Asiatic Society of Bombay contains a mu- 
tilated stone-slab, foundat Valabhi, which shows 
the curious pointed characters of Durgaga- 
a's s Jhilripithan inscription.’ It must -be 








issned by m king of Valabhi in Gujarat, per- 
fectly explicable, and that they certainly pre- 
vent its being used as an argument against the 
genuineness of our grant. The same remarks 
apply to the argument drawn from the use of 
the Saka era. The Istter was, as we know, 
from Dadda’s and the Rathod inscriptions 
usually employed in Gujarat previous to the 
accession of the Solanki dynasty. 

But in spite of the removal of these two 
grounds of suspicion, there remains enough 
to condenm our éisana asa forgery. The first 
argument against it is uphill ey 





stroke marking however, attached 
Magitg Soria aie to the 
f., vol. I, p. fa EE SE 
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Siladitya II.° Now a forger who had seen 


in the genealogy of the Valabhi kings. The | 


grant siates (Pl. I, |. 4) that Guhasena was 
the zon of Bhatirka. All the other grants 
of Dharasena I] expressly assert that Guhasena 
was Bhatirka’s grandson and the son of D hara- 
patts. Tht this version is the correct one 
may be gathered from Guhasena’s own in- 
scriptions, The only complete one published" 
enumerates, after Bhatirks, his three sons 


Dharasena I, Dronasimha, and Dhruvasena I, 
but omits "he name of Guhasena’s father, © 


Dharapatia, while, as far as I was able to 
make out, the first unpublished plate of his 
grantof Satnvat 248° contains Dharapatta's 


name. If our grant were genuine, the mis-_ 


take would be perfectly inexplicable. But if 
it is a forgery, the solution of the difficulty 
is easily found. For the grants issued by 
the successors of Dharasena IJ, from his son 
Siliditya I down to Stliditya VI, Dhruvabhata, 
omit the names of Bhatirka’s four sons, and 
after mentioning the founder of the dynasty, 
at once turn to the description of Guhasena, 
premising the remark that the succession of 


kings between these two was unbroken and | 


regular, <A forger who had no access to a 
grant of Guhasena or of Dharasena II, but to 
one issued by a later king, might easily fall 
into the error which we find in our inscription, 
and interpret the phrase regarding the un- 
broken succession of kings between Bhatarka 
and Guhasena to mean that the latter was the 
_ son of the former. 

A second mistake which these plates show, 
confirma this suspicion, and indicates that the 
forger derived his knowledge of the Valabhi 





dynasty from o grant of one of the later Sili- 


dityas. Contrary to the usage of all other 
grants of Dharasena IJ, that king is in 
our grant twice called Dharasenadeva 
(P 1,115; PL TI,1. 17). Now the title dera 
is not found attached to the names of Valabhi 
kings before the timesof Silidityn IT. It actually 
cecurs on all the grants of Siladitya IT, 
Siliditya IV, Stliditya V, and Siladitya VI, 
and the first ruler who receives it, is just 


Umetd grant Pi. 1, {, 14. 





The forged grant Plate 1, [. 10, 





and not very carefully studied a grant of one 

of these last four or five princes, where the 
grantor added dera to his name, would naturally 
transfer the epithet to the prince on whom he 
fathered his own production. On a genuine 
plate it could not be explained, because the 
Gurjara princes do not adopt it any more than 
the earlier Valabhians. 

A third ground of suspicion arises out of the 
cognizance and the inscription on the seal. 
The seals of the undoubted Valabhi grants 
show a bull couchant, placed in the peculiar 
attitude of the great stone Nandi at W ald and 
facing the proper left, as well as the inscription 
Sri-Bhatdrkah. In no case is the animal repre- 


sented standing and facing the proper right 


as on the seal of our grant, and in no case do 
we find the name of the grantor instead of that 
of the founder of the dynasty. It would be 
useless to attempt an explanation of the differ- 
ences in the device and the mscription through 
Gurjara influence. For the Gurjara plates show 
on their seals nothing bot the inscription 
Sri-Simanta-Dadda. The conclusion to be 
drawn from the peculiarities of the attitude of 
the Bull and of the inscription is that the grant 
is a forgery, and that the forger was acquainted 
with the cognizance of the Valabhians, but was 
unable or neglected to give to the copperamith 
a proper model, 

A fourth argument against the genuineness 


of our plates is furnished by their relation to 


the grants of the Gurjara prince Dadda II. 
I have formerly asserted that the chief portion 
of this grant is an exact copy of Dadda’s Umeta 
plates of Saka Samvat 400, A more careful 
examination and comparison of the two docu- 
ments shows, however, that there are somo 


important discrepancies, and that in some points 


the forged grant is independent, while in others 
it agrees with the Dio grant of Dadda, which 
is dated Saka Satnvat 417. In order to enable 
the reader to gain an insight into the relation 
of the three grants, I give their corresponding 
portions in parallel columns. 


fide grant Pl. 11, f. 11. 





a ee gaat aaa crectalarmtt- ee creahafreat- 
+ Ind. Ant., rok, VII, p. 68 *° Ind. Ant., vol. V, p. 208. which is preserved in the Museum ofthe As, Soe. Bombay, 


| have not seen the grant of Siliitya II, dated 349, 
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This synopsis shows clearly that my former | 


expression, declaring this édésana to be an exact 
copy of the Umeta grant, is too strong, but 
that if it is a forgery, its affinity to the latter 
and to the Ilio grant presupposes an acquaint- 
ance with either both those grants or with one 
of them and with the political history of the 
Gurjara kingdom. I feel compelled also to 
retract my former assertion that the resemblance 
between the Umeté Sisana and this may be used 


as an argument against the genuineness of the — 


latter. But I maintain now that its date and 
the statement about the writer, the minister for 
peace and war Reva, the son of M idhava, 
furnish an additional argument for considering 
our grant spurious. The undoubted grants of 
Dharasena II, which range between the year 
252-270 of the peculiar era of the Valabhi grants, 
are all countersigned by the minister for peace 
and war, the chief secretary Skandabhata, 
while our grant bears the countersignature of 
Reva, the son of Midhava. This same 
Skandabhata, as we learn from Guhasen a5 
grants dated Sam. 246 and 245, was also em- 


ployed as minister by Dharasena’sfather. It is | 


clear that we have here to deal with a fact which 
seems togo against the genuinenessof our grant. 
In order to remove it, it might, however, be 
contended that Reva might either have held 
office simultaneously with Skandabhata orduring 
the last portion of Dharasena’s reign, which 
as the first grant of his son Siliditya I is dated 
Sam. 286, must have ended some time between 
Sat. 270 and Sam, 286. In favour of the former 
alternative it might further be said, that Indian 
princes sometimes actually employed two Sén- 
dhivigrahikas, and the case of the Silahara 
Chhittar4jamight beadduced asan instance. 
For, as we learn from the Bhindip plates", that 
prince had besides his Sdndhivigrahika Stha- 
paiya, a second minister for peace and war, 
Kapardt for Kanara. It might further be 
argued that ench an arrangement would be 
natural for Dharasena II, as he held portions of 
Kathiivad and of continental Gujarat. Plausi- 
ble as this explanation may appear, it can- 
Dharasena [V we have certain evidence that 

i Jad, Ani., vol, ¥, p. 230. 

18 Ind. Ant., vol, I, pp. 16, 45. 

%3 ‘This is the correct form of the name, not Vasha- 

iti or Vatrabhatii as Prof, Bhiiodarkar doubtingly 
\! Fnd, Ant,, vol, VI, p. 16, I mmust add that, though 





the Valabhinns ruled with one Sdndhivigrahta 
only. For both the grants of Dharasena IV, 
which dispose of villages in Sorath and in 
Gohelvid'™ and his grant of Sam, 330 which 
was issued at Bhariich, and refera to a village 
situated in the Khedi Zilla, were written by 


one and the same minister Skandabhata, 


thesonofChandrabhatti." If Dharasena 
IV contented himself with one minister, it i 
certainly not likely that Dharasena TH, who 


was a much smaller prince, kept two, The 
second alternative—the supposition that Reva 


might have succeeded Skandabhata is not prob- 


able, because the office of Sdndhivigrahika 
seems to have been hereditary at Valabhi for a 


considerable period. From Sam. 246-270 we find 
Skandabhata; next from -Sam. 286-290 
Chandrabhatti; farther Sam 310, Vaéa- 


/bhatti?* from Sam. 322-330, Skanda- 


bhata, the son of Chandrabhatti ; and from Sam. 


332-348, Anahila, the son of Skandabhata. 


Now, though the grants do not state that 
Chandrabhatti was the son of the first Skan- 
dabhata, that is highly probable, because Chan- 
drabhatti’s son is again called Skandabhata, 
and it is customary with Hindus to name a 
child after its grandfather. Under these 
circumstances the appearance of the name of a 
stranger in a grant of Dharasena is suspicious. 
But this suspicjon becomes stronger if it is 
borne in mind that in Saka Satvat 417 the 
do grant of Dadda Il was written by the 
minister Reva, the son of Madhava, and 
that the general Mid hava the sonof Gilaka 


| wrote a grant for Dadda IT on the same day 


that Reva, who probably was his son, is said 
to have written one for Dharasena II, the foe 
of the Gurjara kings. It seems to me that 
every attempt to uphold the genuineness of 


our grant entangles us in a maze of impro- 


babilities. We should have firstly to assume 
that a Brahmana from continental Gujarat, for 
as such is Reva marked By his name," succeeded 
temporarily to an office held for generations by 
inhabitants of Walabbi, while his father held 


| office under a hostile king; and secondly, that 


afterwards he entered the service of that king 
whom his father served. It will be necessary to 
ar wre iain ctor Chandrabhatth : 

18 ‘The modern form would be Hevieankar, s name 
which is extremely common among the Prihmans, ea- 
pecially the Nagare living between the Taptl and the 
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acknowledge that the nameof the writer and the 
date of our grant are an additional argument 
mrainst its genuineness. But while | thus thinkit 
necessary to declare the grant spurions, I must 
add that in my opinion it is not a recent forgery, 
but dates from 100 to 200 years after & 
Samvat 400. The grounds for this belief are, 
firstly, the fact that the characters are of the 
real and genuine Gurjara type; secondly, the 
fact that the forger knew something about the 
history of the Gurjara period ; and thirdly, the 
probability that in later times a forger would 
not have fabricated a grant with the name of a 
king of the Valabhi dynasty. 

As regards the first point, everybody who 
compares our grant with those of Jayabhata 
and Dadda I, must acknowledge that what- 
ever the grant may be, the letters are genuine, 
and agree with those of the Gurjara princes. 
Now Indian forgers do not, as a rule, even 
attempt to imitate an ancient character. But, if 
they do it, the attempt is of the feeblest kind 
possible.“* Nobody who carefully examines 
the numerous forgeries from Southern India, 
e.g. the Chera grant dated 159 Saka,’ the 
British Museum grant of Pulikesi, dated Saka 
Samvat 411," or Mr. L. Rice's early Chera 
grants, published in the Ind. Ant., will easily 
see that the letters do not belong to the centuries 
im which the grants are dated. The same 


remark holds good for the few forgeries found 
I may mention, as an instance of — 


in Gujarat. 
this kind, a plate which was sent to me in 
[879 for examination by the Assistant Political 
Agent in charge of Lunividi. It bears the 
name of Jayasimha Siddhariija of Anhilvid 
Pathan, but the letters belong to the last 
century, and the document is full of absurd 
unachronisms. There are also good reasons 
why it is almost impossible for a forger to 
udop* an ancient character or to imitate it 
successfully, 

Firstly, paleography is not o branch of 
learning which is or ever has been much culti- 
vated in India. Even learned Brahmans can 
hardly read the ancient literary alphabets of 
their own provinces. They are utterly unac- 
quainted with the characters used in inscriptions. 
This state of things seems to be ancient. For 








Burnell, ee weet re. 115. 
" See Burnell, toe, te ‘WT. 
™ Ind. Ant., rol, vi. P. ian 





it is indicated by some curious blunders which 


Hiwen Thsang makes with regard to inscribed 
monuments. Thus the learned Chinese travel- 
ler asserts that Tathigata frequently travelled in 


| the kingdom of Valabhi, and that Agoka raised 
Saka | columns in all the places where he stopped.'” 


Now it isa curious fact that Kathidvad possesses 
& number of old pillars, several of which, like 
those near Jasdan, at Lathi, and near 
Dvarki, are inscribed. But not one of them 
belongs to Aégoka: they were all erected by the 
Western Kshatrapa kings or their subjects. 
Hiwen Thsang no doubt drew his information 
regarding them from the Buddhist priests at 
Valabhi. His erroneous statements prove that 


his informants were not palwographists and 


antiquariana, but as ignorant of such matters 
as the Pandits of our days. But, supposing 
the case that an intending forger had mastered 
an ancient alphabet, he would still be very far 
from being able to produce a grant written in it. 
For the grant has to be incised by a copper- 
smith or Xansér. Kansirs, though sometimes 
clever enough in imitating a given document, 
are utterly helpless if left to themselves. A 
Kansir would be able to copy an old copper 
plate with perfect exactness, and probably 
succeed in making a tolerable copy of a 
grant written on paper. The forger would, 
therefore, not only have to give him the 
grant in Devanigari characters and an ancient 
alphabet, but he would have to write out 
the document itself in the old characters, 
and then to have it transferred to copper. 
Patient and industrious as the Pundits are, 
60 much trouble would not suit their taste, and 
their deficiency in historical sense and know- 
ledge would not allow them to undertake it. 
Under these circumstances, and with the 
actual facts regurding forged grants before our 
eyes, it ig not ton much to say that a forged 
grant may be assigned to that period the 
characters of which it shows. Now our grant 
shows Gurjara letters, -and therefore most pro- 
bably belongs to the period when Gurjara 
characters were used in Gujarit. The latest 
date which # genuine grant written in Gurjara 
character shows, is Saka Satnvat 749, or 827 a.p., 
which occurs on the K ivi ge It may 
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be that the rn characters continued to be 


ninth century. In the tenth century they were 
supplanted by the northern Kiyastha-Nagarl, 
which we find on Milraja’s grant** nnd other 
unpublished documents. For these reasons, | 
think, our grant can in no case be placed Inter 
than 850 or 900. But as its charncterseome very 
close to those of Dadda’s plates, it is probably 
older and belongs to the 6th or 7th century. 
The fact that the forger knew something of 
the ancient political history of Gujarit pomts 
to the same date. 1 have shown above that the 
second part of our grant agrees in the main 
with the Umeté and Tldo grants, but that in 


two important particulars the date and the 


name of the writer wavera between the two. 
The date is that of the Umeté fasana, while 
the name of the writer is identical with that 
of the Tio grant. This circumstance may be 
explained by assuming that the forger hal 
access to both documents and mixed thei con- 
tents. But such an assumption is wot safe 
because the two grants were not piven to 
members of the same family or of thu same 
Brahmanical tribe. The Umet grant originally 
belonged toa Ki nyakubja Brihman and 
the Ilo grant to an Abhichhattra (ie. 
Ahichhattra) Brihmay. Now Brihmans are not 
at all communicative with regard to their family 
documents, and it must be a curious accident 
which gave toone and the same person access to 
both documents. It is much more likely that he 


saw only oncof thedocuments, the D met < Sasana, | 


and took from this the wording of the second 
part of his composition, and the date, which he 
could not have possibly given. But if that be sa, 
he must have got the name of Re va, the son 
of Mid hava, from his knowledge of history. 
The fact that such a man existed and held the 


office of Sdadhivigrahika, could, in the absence | 


of peers only be known to a person who lived 

not long after the times of Dadda TI, t.¢, m 
the 6th or perhaps in the 7th century. Later 
the knowledge of this whole period of listory 
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| was boried in oblivion, as a perusal of the Jaina 
useda little longer, —perhaps up to the end of the | 


chronicles will show, 

Irrespective of this point, there is another 
historical fact which the forgermust hive known, 
viz, that Gujarat for a time belonged to the 
kings of Valabhi. That this actually wns. the 
case, | hove proved by the grant of Dharasena 


TV, dated Sam. 380. Now neither the bards 


nor the Jainia have the slightest notion of it. 
Nay it will be news to most untiquarians that 
Bharich was actually conquered by the 
Mahirijidhirajn Chakravartin of Valabhi. Is 
it, under theso circumstances, likely that any- 
body but a man who lived shortly after the 
time when the conquest happoned should know 
the fact? Thot he knew it is plain enough, 
because he makes Dharnasena 11 dispose of a 
village situated probably in the Surat collectorate. 
The forgery would finally have been without 
any practical object, if it had been made 
during a period when the dominion of the 


| Valabliians over Gujarat had ceased or was no 


longer fresh in the memory of the avtunl rulers. 
The forger, of course, wanteri to prove his own, 
or his employer's title to the village of Nandiar. 


Tf theaectual rulers had not either been Valubhians 


or at least had known something about the fact 
that the Valabhians once held the country, be 
would certainly not have taken the trouble to 
insert the name of Dharasena. He would have 
chosen some other king whose name was known, 
Hence and because the fact of the Valabhian 
rule over Gujarat was soon forgotten, we are 
driven again to the same conclusion that the 
forger lived not very long after the date which 
he inserted in his grant. 

Enough has been said, I think, to make this 
point credible. The conclusions to be drawn 
from it regarding the credibility of the chief 
historical statement of our grant, vix., that the 
Saka year 400 fellin the reign of Dharasena 
Ul. and that Dharasena possessil Gujarit an 
that year, | reserve for another paper, in which 
T intend to discuss the question of the W oulalolig 
and Gupta rus. 
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was) the ardent devotee of Maheévara, the 
illustrious Bhattirka (Bhatirka), whose 
lotus feet were kissed by the diadema of all 
kings, that encircled them like a garland,—who 
upheld with his arms stronglike pillars the load 
of the whole earth,—the fire of whose anger was 
extinguished by the streams of tears, flowing 
from eyes of the wives of all his enemies, who 
had been slain by his strong arm,—whose pious 
conduct was exceedingly efficient in destroying 
the crimes of the world which the Age of Sin 
makes foul. 

His son (was) the illustrious “acy 
who resembled A khandala (Indra), be- 
cause his valour was unchecked (alhandita), 
and Prithu because all the quarters of the 
world were purified by the canopy of his very 
extended (prithutara) fame,—who protected the 
earth that is encircled by the four oceans as by 
a girdle, and excelled in composing works in 
the three languages, viz., in Sanskrit, Prakrit, 


and Apabhrathéa,—who was an illustrious king | 
~~ = | his elephants), and having beautified the whole 


(réjahaiea) dwelling in the minds (ménaea) 
of a multitude of Pandits, and thus resembled 
a royal ewan dwelling on lake Miinnsa,—who 
conquered all the regions of the earth with 
nomerous streams of blood, red hke the dawn 
of Time, that gushed from the frontal globes 
of troops of hostile elephants which he split in 
the van of battle, who conquered all the in- 
termediate regions,—whose hands were always 
wet with (libations made in conferring) gifts 
(sadddéndrdrtkritakara), and who thus resembled 
an elephant king whose trunk is always wet 
with ichor flowing from his temples (sadér- 
ddndrdrikritakara),—who being very upright 
(atisarala) and exceedingly lofty (atifuaga) 
resembled the Himilaya which is exceedingly 
straight (atisarala) and high (atituiga),—who 
Sgt nek, iterated. release a ae Aiea 
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being very courageous (bahusattedira ya) and 
very profound (afigamb/ira), resembled the 
ootan Which 1s the abode of many beings (ba/w- 
salfvdéraya) and very deep (afigambhira )—who, 
as the shadow of his feet (pddachhdyd) falls on 
many great kings (mahidhora) resembled 
the sun, the light of whose rays (pddach- 





| chhdyd) fallson many high mountains (maht- 


dnara). 

His son (is) the supreme sovereign, the 
supreme lord and king of kings the illustrious 
Dharasenadeva, whois endowed with a 
multitude of incomparable virtuea, who being 
the destroyer of (jiree) towns of his foes, 
resembles Siva who is the destroyer of T ri- 
pura,” who is the husband of the earth that is 
surrounded by the four oceans as by a girdle,— 
who has forcibly drawr towards himself by the 
strength of his arm the wealth of all his rivals, 
—who, just like Vishnu, is always attended by 
Fortune (lakehmi),—who, like the flood of the 
celestial river (gangd@), is always engaged in 
purifying the three worlds,—who, having beaten 
down the huge dark masses of his numerous foes 
by means of the multitude of the trunks (of 


world by the expanse of his great and exceed- 

ingly brilliant fame, resembles the sun who 
with the multitude of his rays destroys the ex- 
tensive, hostile darkness and beautifies the 
whole world by his far-extending exceedingly 
brilliant splendour,—who, being worshipped by 
a crowd of wise men, resembles Brahman, 
who is worshipped by the crowd of the gods— 
who, being clever in fulfilling all hopes and 
removing the sorrows of the people, resembles 
the clouds of the rainy season, which are effi- 
cient in filling the whole sky and remove the 
heat that scorched men,—who possessing great 


| intelligence and seeing much, resembles Indra, 


who has a very wise preceptor (Brihaspati) 
and many eyes. 


————_—___— 

a This isan exceedingly recondite pun which is only 
made possible by the author's haring taken purdm (gen. 
pl.) as an equivalent for puratreyarya or tripurasya, 
which latter wordis the name of the Daitya alain by 


| Siva. 
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He, being in good health, addresses “ies 
orders to all governors of zillis, governors of 
tilukis, headmen of villages, officiala and 
employés; great men, chief men and others :— 
Be it known to you that for the increase of my 
parents and of my own merit in the next world 
and of my fame, I have granted with heartfelt 
devotion, confirming the gift by a libation of 
water, on the day of the full moon of Vaisdkha 
in the year four hundred of the Saka era, to 
Bhatta Gominda (Govinda), the son of 
Bhatta Isara (lévara), an emigrant from 
Daéapura, who belongs to the Chaturvedis | 
of that (town) and to the Kausika Gotra in 
general, and studies the Chhandoga éikhi 
(of the Sdmaveda) for the performance of the 
Bali, Charu, Vaiévadeva, Agnihotra, the five 
Mahfyajfias and similar rites, the village of | 
Nandiaraka situated in the Kantiragra-— 
maégodaéatam zilld, the boundaries of which | 
are—to the east the village of Girivili, to 
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oe gail Maier mate oe to the west the 
ocean, to the north the village of Deyathali. 
(The grant oj) this village—which is not to be 


entered by any royal officials, and to be enjoyed 


by the (granfee's) sons, grandsons and (remofer) 
descendants—detined by the above-stated boun- 
daries includes the ..... _the rent paid by 


| Bon-resident cultivators the income in grain 
| and gold and the right of forced iabour, with 


the exception of former gifts to gods and 
Brihmans, and is to be valid as long as moon, 
sin, sea, earth, rivers and hillsendure. Where- 
fore nobody is to cause hindrance to him who 
by virtue of the rights conferred by this gift to 
& Brahman, cultivates (the land of this village), 
causes it to be cultivated, enjoys it or causes it 
to be enjoyed by others, or assigns it (fo others) 
Written by the 
Secretary for peace and war Re va, the son of 
Madhava. This is my sign-manual, (that) 
of the illustrious Dhoragenade va. 
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BOMBAY BEGGARS AND CRIERS. 
BY K. RAGHUNATHII. 
(Continued from p, 147.) 


Montis anp Wicutas. 
Murlisare girls wedded to Khondobi, 
the lord of Jejuri. If a low caste Hindi is | 
childless, he vows that if Khandobi blosses 
him with offspring, male or female, the same will | 


be set Pg for life, to worship and attend | 


upon the deity, and he accordingly dedi- 
cates it; others again forsake their little ones 
under the plea of a vow made by them, while 
grown-up women leave the protection of their 
husbands and become Murlis on the more 
pretext that Khandoba had appeared to them 
in a dreamand told them they ought to become 
Murtis, Mings and Mahirs are not behind 
in having Waighias and Murlis among 
them. ‘The male is called Wig hid, and the 
female Murii. These hang about the temple 
aud loiter in the streets with a bag made of 
tiger-skin, which they carry suspended from 
their necks, and with which they touch the fore- 
heads of passers by and ask for charity. The 
males and females dance together with bells in 
their hands, and a small native drum, called in 
Marathi daphri, and sing the praises of their god 
and ldvanis, for the entertainment: of listeners. 
They do not live at Jejuri alone, but are scattered 





| An ordinary Hindi may keep one of these 
correctly speaking they are the Kashina of — 
Maratha and other low caste Hindds. Without 
the least shame for a few annas or go they will 
take up quarters with any one, not excepting 
4 Musalman. The standard of morality among 
them, even in Jejuri, is very low, indeed, 
so much so that a gentleman visiting Jejuri 
with his servants, has either to stay outside | 
the place for the night with his servants, or 
to accommodate them in his own house, to 
keep them from mischief at the hands of these 
women. The mules of these people marry 
the danghters of Murlis, but the Murlis them- 
selves cannot marry, they being the wedded 
wives of their god. “That Marlt should be 
a woman of sbandoned character is understood 
to be a matter of course, even more than that 
a Kasbin should be so." The term Murlé is 
applied by the natives $6 Joos. aiid Ait 
woman, The life of these Murlis is “ openly a 
life of prostitution, prostitution under the sup. 
| posed sanction of religion,” And a majority of 
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Pineasod and hideous-looking Kasbine in Dante 
are the Murlis of Jejuri and other such places. 
KOevanv. 


Korvarn are a wild-looking Karnatin 


people whose women, called Karvanjis, | 


rather than the men, are fortune-tellers. They 
telling fortunes and playing music. 
travel from place to place, and speak a language 
peculiar to themselves. Their women, rising 
early in the morning, partake of the food begged 
the previous day. The husband cannot join 
his wife uncalled, as he is supposed to obtain 
hisown food. Dressing in rags, she sallies forth 
at about vight in the morning, and tying her 
young ones on her back or chest, and with a 
basket on her head, she takes her stand in front 
of the honge-door, begging for alms. She does 
not offer to tell fortunes unless asked, but when 
questioned whether she knows fortune-telling, 
she readily answers in the affirmative. She 
puts down her basket and sits by it on the 
ground, Bringing « handful of grain or a pice, 
the householder gives it to the beggar and sits 
before her, The beggar takes his right hand 
in hers, opens it, and after examining it fo 
some time, tells him the number of trials and 
difficulties he hus had since his birth, his 











his wife; 18 daailc or alive, the number of children 
he already has oristo have, and other particulars. 


Only one must be prepared to ask questions, the | 


beggar being always ready with her answers, 
and to the satisfaction of the questioner. 
Kivonedisis. 

KAlonganis pretend to know everything 
about futurity, what awaits mankind, what ix 
to become of this world, and when there will 
be a deluge. They are on rare occasions met 
with in Bombay. They go about in bands of 
three, four or five. They have a leader who 
holds a book in his hands and recites verses ; 
his followers also carry books and repeat verses 
after their leader, more from memory than 


from the books, and beat droms and other | 


mngical instruments to attract peoples atten- 
tion and obtain grain, money, or other pre- 
senta. Any one wishing to hear them sing, 
as they are supposed to be very good singers, 


calls them, and after hearing them for some | 


time, pays them from a couple of unnas to as 


They | 


s, hia future lock, whether | 


round it with their breasts exposed. 





BUDLENDES. 
Budlendes resemble the Joshis, they are 
fortune-tellers, and go about begging with o 


Tattle in their hands, uttering something to 


the following effect :—'.A fortnight hence wilt 
thou hear of prosperity, and in # palanquin 
wilt thou sit within a couple of months. But 
unfortunately a danger awnits thee. Thus did 
the morning bird hiilaki whisper in my ear. 
Do thon therefore try to avert the danger, 
shouldst thou not do so in time, great Joss will 
ensue, It is not a great thing to do, only an 
old wnaisteloth, and all will end well.’ Thus 
does the Joshi go on repeating, keeping the 
rattle all the while at work. This is a very 
boisterous beggar, shrewd and designing. 
Sirras (ante, pp. 73, 74.) 
Ghatakanchuki is a Sikta ceremony perform- 
ed generally at large gatherings of the sect. 
I remember one such gathering being held in 
many a5 three hundred persons, men and 
women, were present. The meeting was held 
in a solitary building then known as.the Bhut- 
khdnd, believed to be infested by devils, and 
sent forth odours of incense and liquor. At 
this ceremony equal numbers of males and 
females are present, and as they enter, the men 
sit in one place in the room, and the women in 
another. A dim light or two are kept burning, 
and the chief mover, talang a pot or vessel, 
places it in the middle. When all have arrived, 
the ‘goddesses’, that is, the women, approach 
the pot, and pulling off their kanchulis, bodices, 
throw them into the receptacle, and sit down 
The men 
now approach them, and worship them with 


flowers, sandal, red powder, wave a lighted 
lamp before their faces, burn incense and 


camphor, and offer them fish, flesh, liquor and 
aweetmenats, After they have eaten and 
drunk, the remains are made over to the men. 
Before worship both the men and women are 
counted, to see that the numbers are the same ; 
if not, others are sent for. Each woman must 
know her own bodice, and each worshipper, 
approaching the vessel, picks up a bodice, and 
the woman to whom it belongs pairs with 
him, and they spend the night in each other's 
company in the room where they are met. 
(To be continued). 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary.” 
Sm,—The story which Professor Tawney has 
in the July nomber of the Antiquary 88 
furnishing a folklore parallel, allow me to point out, 
ig the popular romance, given in the Jaimini Bhd- 
vata of Chandrahiisa, the scene of whrse adventures 
is localised at Kuntala-nagara, said to be Kubattor, 
in the extreme north-west of Mysore. The story 
is related in Talboys Wheoler’s History of I ndia, 
yol. I, p. 522; but for local accounts see Mysore 
and Coorg Gazetteer, vol. I, p. 187, and Mysore 
Inscriptions, p. XXXVU. Lewis Eice. 
Bangalore, 16th July 1881. 





EXORCISM OF LOCAL VILLAGE GHOSTS. 

The following note on the ritual pursued when 
a new village or hamlet is being established may 
be of interest. The system prevails extensively 
in the Banfras Division. It extends more or lesa 
over the North Western Provinces, but IT have 
not been able to obtain a fuller account of it than 
that now given, which was noted in the Gorakhpur 
district. The ceremony is carried out by s class 


of men known as Dihbaidhwds. Dil, properly | 


meaning “a village,” is, like dikwdr grdmadeotd 


or bhdwiyd, the distinctive title of the local village | 


ghosts or deities. The Dihbandhwi is then 
literally “the man who ties up or binds the 
village ghost.” This office is appropriated to the 
lower castes, especially C ham irsand Dhifhis 
(a branch of the great Pasi tribe). It is even 
popularly believed that the presence ofa Bréh- 
man detracts from the efficacy of the rite. 

The Dihbandh was, when they arrive on the 
site of the proposed village, select a place and sit 
there for eleven days, and play a dram constantly, 
The playing of drums or the ringing of bells is, 
as is well known, distasteful to demons (cf. Brand, 
Popular Antiquities, pp. 424, 429, 431). On the 
lth day the Dihbandhwas sit on platform 
(chabtiird) made of mud, and all the men and 
women of the village are assembled. The Dih- 


bhandhwi then takes some ecrson and rdi (kinds | 
of mustard) and rice, and sings a song known as — 


the pachard git, a long rambling series of verses 
very popular among weavers and Oj bis (a caste 
of exorcisers). The word is a corruption of Upé- 
dhyiya—no teacherof the Vedas—(one of the learned 


classes of Brahmans), The Dibbandhwi throws | 


the grain allroundhim. Then another “ medicine 
man” known as Mattiw4& (the earthy one) sits 
on the platform, and places near him a piece of the 
wood of the gtilar tree ( fieua glomerata), in which 
aervernl holes have been bored. The Dibbandhwi 
then says “ I am going to call the village ghosts" 
bhéd and pref), both are the ghosts of men who 





hare died a violent death, or whose faneral obse- 
quies have not been properly performed. The 


preé ia considered the more dangerous of the two. 


His fect are supposed to be turned backwards. 
The Dihbandhwé then throws a little wrad pulse 
(dolichos pilorus) over the Mattiwi, who shakes 
his head, and pretends to be under the influence 
of such and such a bhdd or pret. He rolla about 
and appears to be possessed of the devil. The 
Dihbandhwa then takes a little of the pulse from 
off the head of the Mattiw4, and puts it into 
the holes in the piece of wood, saying “T have 
tnken from the Mattiwf’s head the village ghost, 
and am now sbutting it up im the holes in the 


| wood from whence he can never again escape to 


injure the villages, their crops or cattle.” ‘This 

piece of wood is then buried onder the platform, 

and the village is supposed to be aafe in future. 
The ceremony is ended by the Dihbaidhwi 





rolling on the ground. The villagers then puta 


mortar used for husking rice (okAli) on his chest, 


and pound bricks in it to dust for some time with 


a pestle. My informmnts could not explain the 


meaning of this part of the ceremony. It is pro- 


bably an emblem of some kind of vicarious crush- 
ing or bruising administered to the obnoxious 


ghost through his representative the Dih ban- 


dhw&. The phrase expressing the completion 
of the exorcism is dihbdadhwd gdyd, “ the village 


ghost has been tied up.” In many cases the 


Dih bandhwai is the common local “ medicine 
man” who looks after cases of scrcery, possession 
more than a local reputation, and is sent for from 
a considerable distance to perform this ceremony. 
He is greatly respected by the old women who are 
the reputed witches of the neighbourhood, and on 
these occasions they make him presents in order 
that he may refrain from charging them in such 
cases. These local ghosts are worshipped in 
Siwan (July-August). Sweetmeats and cakes 
cooked in butter are offered on the ghost’s plat- 
mony is clearly non-Aryan, and is analogous in 


parihar or “medicine men” of the Gonds in 
Central India. Wits Caooxg, C.8. 
Awagarh, N. W. P., 9th June 18381. 





CURIOUS CUSTOMS IN EURDISTAN. 
Fight miles north-east of Kuchan, on the top of 
an outlying spar of the northern hills, is an 
ancient domed tomb, said to be that of the brother 
of Imim Riza. Within eyeshot of this tomb, at 
different points of the road, are those piles of 
stone which have been accumulsted during cen- 
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turies, each true believer who passes being obliged 
to add a stone to the heap by way of saluting the 
tomb,. saying ealdm, as the expression is, These 
bills were once thickly clothed with forest growth, 
of which traces still remain. One of these iso 
lignum cite tree, of great age. Local tradition 
states that it has been known for the last five 
hundred years. It is an object of special rever- 


ence among the Kurd villagers, who consider it — 


endowed with supernatural attributes. They say 
that a man who once set about cutting off some 
branches for firewood died instantly. All around 
it are piles of stones, similar to those within view of 
the old tomb, and each peasant who passes, not 
eatisied with saying ealdm, by the stone-placing 


process, also attaches to the branches a small frag- — 


ment of his garments, which latter are generally in 
a condition eminently adapted for procuring amall 
morsels without unnecessary tearing. This seems 
to be e univereal Kurd custom. In the Kord dis- 
tricta of Anatolia I have frequently noticed rose- 
bushes thas covered with fragments of rag, forcibly 
reminding me of the similar custom in the south 
and west of Ireland in the vicinity of holy wells. 
Another singular superstition to be found in the 
locality relates to the small boulders of blue lime- 
stone, which ocour in great numbers on the hill 


slopes and strewn along the road. They are all 


supposed to be going in the direction of the shrine 
of Im&im Riza at Meshd, irresistibly drawn thither 
by the exceeding sanctity of the place. During 
tionless, but after gunset on Friday night they 
commence moving slowly, and continue to do so 
until sunrise. Some of these boulders, from a foot 
to eighteen inches in diameter and of a more or 
less spherical form, are quite polished on their 
surface, as if by constant handling, and I have no 
doubt they are frequently helped in their pious 
journey by the hands of devout persons. At Meshd 
there is a pile of such stones within the precincts 
of the mosque, and, as my informant told me, 
“each one as it arrives is added to the heap."— 


KOTE ON MALIK-UL-MAUT. 

The third story of the collection of Panjab 
Folk-Tales (ante, vol. IX, p. 209) is regarding 
“The Lord of Death,” Malik-ul-MautorK4l, 
as heis called in the Panjib, In my notes I have 
merely remarked that he iss common object of 
belief, and as far as [ can ascertain there is very 
little known about him. The belief in him, how- 
ever, is universal, and the present note ig made in 
the hope of obtaining information regarding him 
from other places. The name K 4&1 is known all 
over Northern India to represent “ death” or the 





six days of the week they are said to remain mo- | 


| “angel of death,” but doea not appear to be 


mythological, being rather s Hindu appropriation 
of the Musalman Malik-uol-Mant. EF &la is ap- 
parently Chronos, Time, and alzo a mythological 
name for Y Am a, the Lord of the Dead, Jam as he 





is called in the Panj&b, bat also KAl Bhagwin in 


this connection; and it would seem that the usage 
of K&l to represent the Lord of Death arose 


from a popular confasion of the senses of Filla. 


The word or rather phrase Malik-nl-Mactis 
of couree entirely Arabic, and if Ka] represents 
him and not he KAl, the introduction of the belief 
into the Panjib is therefore presumably Musal- 
man, but the belief is by no means limited to the 
Musalmans, as the following incident will show. 

I went to see the wind-up of the Dasahr& festival 
inthe city of Firozpfra short time ago. The 


play being enacted was the story of Ramachandra 
rescuing his wife Sité from the clutches of Rawan. 


RAwan was represented by an enormous figure 
some 30 feet high, his younger brother Kambha 
Karna by another somewhat smaller, and his wives 
by figures some 12 or 14 feet high standing behind 
what represented a castellated wall, which was 
meant for Lanka. RAdmachandra and Lakshman 
were represented by two boys about 10 yeara of 
age, sons of Brahmans, who were covered from 
head to foot with saffron, and were followed by s 
ragged following of boys and young men dressed 
as much as possible in crimson who represented 
RAmachandra's “ army.” On the opposite side was 
Réwan’s army equally ragged and dressed in dark 
blue. Sith, a frightened-looking little Brahman girl 
about 10 years old, and covered with saffron, sat 
ata safe distance behind RAwan’s army attended 
by her “court,” a miscellaneous collection of 


children of her own age, waiting for Rimachan- 


dra's victory. Ramachandra and Lakshman 
jdined issue with RAwan, and both attacked one of 
his champions (name not given), and after some 
sparring with sworda knocked him over, where- 
upon their army amid a good deal of screaming 
obtained the victory and rushed off to rescue Btt. 
About this period the figures of RAwan, &c. made 
of bambus and paper (very palpably so) were 


begun to be burnt. Lanka and the wives went 


first and then RAwan's brother. RAwnan himself was 
to go last at sunset, but as he could be only 
wounded in the neck, the difficulty was overcome 
by firing him by a slow-match attached to it. 
The spark as it proceeded up his enormous body 
was watched with breathless interest, until it 
reached the vulnerable spot, when his head sudden- 
ly went off with a great banging, os it was filled 
with fireworks (!), to the great joy of the multi- 
tude. The interest of the day was then over, and the 
people collected (some 10,000) began to disperse, 
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and in the crowd I saw our hero Ramachandra 
and Lakshman and the beroine Sitd being carried 
away on men’s shoulders like tired children, as 
no doubt they were. 

The whole affair was of course conducted with 
that marvellous incongruity and that want of the 
acns¢ Of the fitness of things which characterise 
the natives of India, Réwan was fired by means 
ofa bambu imitation of the modern field gun and 
carriage (!), and the play was conducted as usual in 
the midst of the crowd, and anyhow. I saw the 
Tahsildir, himself a Hindu, quietly stop the 
“fight” because it began a little too early, and 
the Police Inspector (now a Tahstldir) showed 
Ramachandra how to use his sword #0 as to 
wound Réwan's champion. Nevertheless Rima- 
chandra and his brother were quite the heroes of 
the hour, and their feet were touched by any Hindu 
who happened to stumble against them. The 


noise, the smoke, and the fireworks, and I do not 

think one in a thousand either understood or cared 

to find out what was supposed to be going on, 
But to return to Malik-ul-Mautor KAl and 


the part played by him in this remarkable “play.” | 


The promoters of the spectacle had procured a 
hunchbacked dwarf about three feet high, whom 
they had painted perfectly black except as to his lips, 
which were painted a bright scarlet ; round his waist 
was fastened a black chain some three feet long, 
and in his hands was a black staff about five fect 
long, which he kept twirling about. He was attend- 
ed by keepers, one of whom kept the chain in his 
hand. He danced and jumped about incessantly, 
rolling his blood-shot eyes and head in a half 


drunken fashion, and looked as little like » human | Yehan’am, whose name appears on three of the 


hemng a5 he well could—the keeper and chain 


wdding to the delusion. This was Kal or Malik- | 


ul-Mant, in this particular case the Lord of 
Hviweon's death, and the meaning of the chain was 
that until he was unbound Riwan could not die. 

It appears that every human being has bis own 
Malik-al-Maut, who remains bound until the 
fated hour of death arrives. Our monkey-like 
dwarf showed his humanity in one point. He 
kept on dancing in front of me, aiming his staif 
at me ina threatening manner until I gare him 
a rupee, which I was told was what he wanted, 
when he solemnly repeated some blessings over me, 
which were evidently meant as intercessions for a 
long life. 

Now the Dasahri is a distinetly Hindu festival, 
and we hare the curious spectacle of a belief 
which bas a probably Muhammadan origin play- 
ing an important part ina play representing an 


‘Mr. Griereon asrures ine it is the’ enso in Tirhiit, 
* dnd. Ant., vol. IX, pp. 108,115, 130-194, 333. 





incident of Hindu mythology. ‘The Brahmans iad 
pandits (sare the mark!) who were present, and 


explained matters to me, spoke o8 naturally and 


untoncernedly of Malik-ul-Maut, using the words, 
as they did of Rimachandra and Sitd. The whole 
incident confirms what I hare frequently said 
elsewhere, that in the Panjdb at any rate (and I 
believe elsewhere in India?) Hinduism and Mu- 
hammadanism are not broadly distinguishable, 
the followers of either religion believing in the 
superstitions of the other; for instance, as far 
as I con understand, there is no difference in the 
Panjab between the ecultus of Waran (Varuna) 
and that of Khizar—both are gods of the water. 
Again Rabb, Arabic for God, is used by Hindus, 
thra a Hinda Jats (Kamboh) prisoner said. to me 
in Court one day when hard pressed for an answer, 
"Rabb ne “agal mdrd," God made me ao fool. 


| Even if Kl ns the “Angel of Death” has not 
main attractions to the crowd apparently were the | 


sprung from Malik-ui-Maut, as above SUP 


-~posed, since Kd lais an ancient name for “ death,” 


yet the Hindu and Muhammadan words are now 
synonymous for one and the same object of belief. 
K. C. Tewrce. 

COINS OF KHARIRA 

Major W. F. Prideaux bas described to the 
Bengal Asiatic Society two Himyaritic coins which 
he received from ‘Aden in 1880, and which ho 
ascribes to Kha ribadl, who is mentioned in the 
Poriplus of the #rythrooan Sea® as sovercign of the 
contignous tribes of the Homerites and Sabwans, 
and on terms of friendly allianée with the Roman 
emperors. This monarch was probably identical 
with the Himyaritic king Kariba-dl] Wattar 





inscriptions discovered by M. Armand in the 
neighbourhood of Marib in 1943, as well as on 
these coins.” 





ANCIENT REMAINS IN CENTRAL ASIA} 

In the midst of the village of Aradan stands 
an edifice which at once gives the ove to the ori- 
ginal use of the mounds one sees all over this part 
of the country, and which at intervals occur in 
great nombers up to the banks of the Attarek. 
Out in these plains, where there are no natural 
elevations, it was found necessary for defensive 
purposes to erect these earth heaps on which to 
rear castlea and citadels, especially in districts 
Open to the sudden attacks of the 
nomads of the desert. Tho castle of Aradan is 
the firat of the kind which I have seen in a perfect 
condition and in actual use. Tho mound is about 


Ocropen, 1881.) 


seventy yards in length by fifty in breadth, Ita 


sides are very nearly vertical, and almost in line 
with the walls cf the fortalice which crowns its 
summit, The height of the entire structure can- 
not be under seventy or eighty fect. The revet- 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


ment of the mound and the walla of the castle are | 


of unbaked brick, plastered over with fine lontn, 
almost-os hard as Roman cement and of a reddish 
ochreous hue, The whole thing is a composite 
structure of squareand half-round towers clinging 
together and having two irregular tiers of win- 
dows and loopholes, and seemingly constructed 
at different dates, and without following any 
definite plan or design, and closely resembling 
some of those medimval feadal strongholds one 
gees crowning rock summits in Western Europe. 
Battlements and bartizans crowd along the walls, 
and within them is caught o view of terraces, 
arched arcades, stairs heaped together in the most 
incongruous fashion, the entire combination us 
romantically picturesque as it is possible to 


imagine. Access is given to the interior by steep | 


stairs within the walls, the entrance small, aod 


well guarded by towers and outworks. In the 


base of the mound are to be seen cave-like open- 
ings which are used ns stubles, and probably as 
places of refuge for flocks during a hostile inour- 
sion, Within sight of Aradan are several similar 
structures scattered over the plain, some of them 
quite perfect ; others half rained, but still inhabit- 
ed; and others again quite fallen into decay, o 


few crumbling walls only remaining to show that | 


a fortification once crowned the mound whose 
sides, no lounger vertical, have assumed a slope of 
forty-five degrees, partly from atmospheric in- 
fluences, and partly through the accumulation of 
the wall materials along their base. All of them, 
however, stand in tho midst of large and populous 
Villages, and clearly indicate the nature of the 


grass-grown earth heaps one constantly mecta | 


with, standing mournfully alone in the silent 
uncultivated wastes, where not a scrap of wall or 
tovver remains to tell either of fortalice or of 
village. ‘Those mounds, we find standing along 
the Attarek and Giurgon, were nqucstionably 
erected with the same object as those I have just 
described ; and their number and extent tell plainly 
how populous were once what aro now the vast, 
grim solitades of the Turkoman deserts, ‘That 
every vestige of village ond fort should have 
disappeared indicates that both wero in remote 
time constructed of unbaked brick or mud, aa in 


Persia to-day. It is only on those of very large | 


size, and occurring in the irregular line reaching 
from Gumuche Tepe to Badjnurd that remains of 
Prom The devlemy, Aug. | 


| | 1831, pp. LA, 124. 
* dournal of Philology, val. is., p- 112, art. “A Phils. 
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the ancient works known as“ Alesander’s Wall” 
are to be found, in the shape of the large heary 
burnt bricks which strew their bases or mark the 


track of the ancient ramparts.—Correspondent, 


THE MYTH OP THE SIRENS—JATAKA STORIES. 
T.! 
One of the most familiar of the Homeric 


| legends is that which celebrates the charms of the 


dangerous Sirens. The wise Ulysses ia thus 
warned by Circe to beware of their allarements -— 


| “Next where the Sirens dwell you ploagh the seas : 


Their song is death and makes destruction please. 
Unblessed the man whom musio wins to stay 
Near the curs'd shore, and listen to the lay : 

No more the wretch shall view the joys of life, 

His blooming offspring or his beauteous wife ! 

In verdant mends they sport, and wide around 
Lie human bones that whiten all the ground ; 
The ground polluted floats with human gore, 
And human carnage taints the dreadful shor." 

This passage has been interpreted by Bitty in 
6 magnificent painting, with which most of us are 
familiar, and of which this city may be proud to 
be the home. 

Tho Sirens are described by Homer as 
possessing a power of enchantment in their song, 
as having a malevolent delight in the death of 
main, and an ogre-like taste for human flesh and 


| blood. Ulysses escaped their dangerons influence 


by filling the ears of hia companions with wax 
and by causing himself to be lashed to the mast 
when the vessel approached the dangerous coast 
whence floated the seductive song of the Sirens. 
By the classical writers the Sirens were often 
described as bird-like creaures—sometimes as 
winged women, and at other times ag birds with 
human hesds. From this and the etymological 
indications supplied by their name, Mr. Postgate 
asks,— 

“ Are we, then, to suppose that this beantifal 
myth arose from the concurrence of two circom- 
stances on an actual vorage—the singing of birds 
in the woods of a desert island, and atrong cur- 
rents setting towards its shore and compelling 
sulora to lean to their oara if they would escape 
the shipwreck of their predeccssorgs ?"" 

Without attempting any judgement on this 
terribly rationalistic sOgeestion, it may be worth 
while to point oot some hitherto unnoticed 


analogies to the classical myth which are to be 


fotnd in the early art and literature of tho Bud- 
dhists. Thus, in many of the Paintings at Béro 
Hoedoer, in Java, we have the figures of the bird- 
women. In plate civ, of the great work of 


| logical Examination of the Myth of the Sirens,” by J.P. 
| Paeea Sirens," by 
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Wilsen, Brumond, and Leemena we aie what the | 


authors style two of these ' celestial gandharvis, 
beings half-women, half-birds," whose music has 


ttracted the attention ofa traveller and 
vs prince | companions, after looking on every side at last 


his suite.” | 
Still more curious is the story of the five hun- 
dred merchants, translated from the Chinese by 


the Rey. Samuel Beal. It narrates the history of | 


five hundred merchants who, under a wise leader, 
determine on o sea voyage to increase their 
wealth. They are wrecked on the shores of a 
land inhabited by Raksbasts, or demons. 

“Now, the Rakshasts, having perceived the 
disaster and the fate of the five hundred merchants, 


hastened with all apeed to the place, intending to | 


reacue the men and enjoy their company fors 


time, and then to enclose them in an iron city 
belonging to them, and there devour them at 
| children and your wives I’ 


leisure.” 

Having transformed themselves from their real 
shape as hideous ogres into the moat lovely 
women, they first rescued the distressed voyagers, 
and then cried, | 

“«Welcome, welcome, dear youths! whence 
have ye come so far? But, now ye are here, let 
us be happy. Be ye our husbands, and we will be 


your wives! We have no one here to love or | 
cherish us; be ye our lords to drive away sorrow, | 
to dispel our grief! Come, lovely youths ! come 


to our houses, well adorned and fully supplied 
with every necessary; hasten with us to share in 
the joys of mutual love.’” 

The merchants, after a period in which to lament 
for their lost land, responded to these liberal 
offera. Time passed pleasantly enough, but the 
suspicions of the chief merchant were aroused by 
the circumstance that the women always exhorted 
their husbands to avoid a certain part at the 
south of the city. Of course he took the first 
opportunity of visiting the forbidden locality, and 
there found a number of victims of the Rakshasis 
still alive, and many more dead, dismembered 
and mutilated as though gnawed by wild beasts. 
The unfortunate captives told him that they also 
had been the lovers of the demon women, who for 
a time seem to love their companions, but all the 
while live on buman flesh. The chief merchant 





asks if there ia any chance of escape, and is told — 


that once in each yearthe Horse-King K e si visits 
the ahore and cries aloud, “ Whoever wishes to 
cross over the great salt sea, I will convey him 
over.” Thechief merchant resolves upon escape, 
and when the Horse-King appears his aid is 
invoked. He invites them to mount upon his 


Bord Boudour, par Wilsen, Brumond et Leemens 
(Leite 1878), p. 155: 
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“Then, mounting into the air, he flew away 
like the wind, Meantime, the Rakshasis, hearing 
the thunder voice of the Horse-King, suddenly 
awaking from their slumber and missing their 


perceived afar off the merchants mounted on the 
Horse-King, clinging to his hair, and holding fast 
in every way, as they jocrney through the air. 
Seeing this, each seized her child, and hurrying 
down to the shore, uttered piteons cries, and 
said: ‘Alaa! alas! dear mastera ! why are you 
about to leave us desolate P—whither are you 
going ? Beware, dear ones, of the dangera of the 
sea. Remember your former mishap. Why do 
you leave us thus? What pain have we canged 
you? Have you not had your fill of pleasure ? 
Have we not been loving wives ? Then why so 
basely desert us? Return, dear youths, to your 
Bnt7all their entreaties 
were in vain, and the Horse-King soon car- 
ried those five hundred merchants back to the 
welcome shore they had left, acrosa the waves of 
the briny sea.'" 
This story is translated by Mr, Beal from the 
Chinese version of the Abinishtramana Sdira, 
which was done into that language by Djnanakuota, 
a Buddhist priest from North India, who 
lived in Chins about the end of tho sixth century 
of our era. This, however, affords no clue os 
to the antiquity of the story itself. The Horse- 
King is referred to in the Viehwat Purdy and in 
the Prem-Sagar. Whatever its date may be, the 
atory seems to deserve attention asa curious and 
close analogue to the Homeric myth of the Sirens. 
IL! 
The story of the five hundred merchants and the 
rakkhasta, translated by Prof. Beal from the 
“ Qhinese-Sanakrit,” and quoted by Mr. Axon in 
his interesting communication, is a veritable jdfaka 
tale, the P&li text of which is printed in Fansbdll's 
Jdfaka, vol. ii., p. 137, under the title of the 


| Valdhesen-jdiaka (= Clood-horse jitaka). It ia 


much shorter than the Chinese version. Tho 
scene of the Pili story is laid in the city of Sirt- 
gavatthu inCeylon (Tambapannid{po). The in- 
troduction to the Valdhasea jditaka is altogetber 
different to that given by Prof. Beal. 

In the Jdieka story Buddha is represented as 
admonishing one of his disciples who was desirons 
of returning again to the lay state, having fallen 


| @ captive to the charms of a certain woman he 


had seen. The naughty “brother” is told that 
women who, by their arts, cause men to lose their 


| virtue or their wealth are yakkhints, that by their 


* Homantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, by Samuel Beal 
(London, 1870), 3 ! ine 
* Prom I’ he Academy, Ang. 27, 1881, p, 141. 
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blandishments get men into their power and ent 
them. In the Chinese version five hundred men 
escape by means of the horse Kesi, but in the 
Pili story only half this number are rescued by 
the Bodhisat under the form of a“ white horse." 

The moral of the Pali story is this, that those 
who follow not the Baddha’s advice will come to 
grief just as those merchants did who were eaten 
by rakkhasls; but those who take advice will 
safely reach the further shore (Nirvdna), as the 
merchants did by means of the white horse(valdha). 

Valdha (though not registered by Childers) is 
® horse, and, in mythology, one of the horses of 
Vishnu. The epithets applied to it are sabbaseto, 
kdtasico, and murfijakeso. 

This fatake contains one or two contributions to 
Pals lexicos sph :— 

l. Kulta (in ittht kutta vildsehi), p. 127, 1. 16; 
tttht kuttena, ibid., 1. 19. 

2. Murumurdpefed, p. 127,122. At first sight 
this word looks like a causative of the root mri 
(ef. the Vedic form mumuraf= mdrayety), but 
a closer examination of the passage in which it 
occurs leads me to consider it asa kind of denomi- 
native verb of onomatopoetic origin, like our words 
munch, chump, crunch, &o, In Marithi muranura= 
manstering, grumbling, and this seems to be a 





form of the Sanskrit murmura, which | 


in Pali would become muntmura or mtimmura. 
The Sanskrit word means “a fire made of chaff ;” 
curiously enough, in the second volume of Faus- 
boll's Jdfaka, ii, p. 134, ll. 2, 8, the form mummara 


(not in Childers) actually occurs in the sense of 


RFukkula = Sanskrit kuktufa = the hot oshes or 
embers of burning chaff or straw (cf. Marithi 
mumbara, mumard, mumiira, embers). In Hindi 
muramurd signifies rice pressed flat and eaten raw ; 
in Mardtht it means parched rice, imitative of the 
sound made in cranching such food. 

While on the subject of Jdfakas, ib may not 
be out of place to note that Mr, Beal's Romantic 
History of Buddha contains several birth-stories. 
The Foolish Dragon, p. 231, will be found in 


Jdtaka, vol. i., pp. 158, 


Fausbdll's 
Merchant who struck his Mother, p. 342," is 
perhaps to be identified with Jdfaka No. 82. 

As the Index to Mr. Beal's interesting work is 
very imperfect, I here append a list of what seem 


278. The 


to be “ birth-stories”’ -— PAGE 
l. The story of Yasodhara... spadtacthecess OL 
2. The story of the Wobleman who became 


a Needlemaker... eee » 
3, The story of Gotamt , eet en 


4. The story of the Resolute Merchant seasee Dae 
5. The story of the Two Parrots......... 0. 299, ool 
6. The story of the Cunning Tortoise. senses 0 
7. The Prodent Quail ....::scscsssescscrrseesse 205 
8. The Previous History of Yasada............ 270 
9. The story of Narada... satiensctesane. “ORO 
10. The story of Updenia . ene Oo 
ll, The Religious Bervant-Girl... . oz 
12. The Peasant’s Wife . a23 


13. The Shell-Merchant .. etaseeseeesssterssceseusses Ol 
14. The story of Upali cccccccrsercsscsecsecssess S00 
15. The story of Rahdla .. eo scsen GOL, ood 
16. The story of the Pious Elephant ee Ti 
17. The Bird with Two Head .....scc0000008 381 
18. The history of Manivadille sacs. ood 

Wood Green, N.: Aug. 22, 1881. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

8. Baanwast Duck.—Lieut. R. C. Temple in 
the Indian Antiquary, vol. LX (Sept. 1880), p. 230, 
makes some enquiries about the Brihmani Dock. 
Is not the name doe simply to the fact that the 
bird is the vehicle of Brahma from which he ts 
called Havea vdhana? The word hanes is rather 
Vague, Meaning now ewan, now duck (anas, anser), 
now goose, now phonicopleriua (ride De Guber- 
natis, Zoological. Mythology, vol. II, p. S06f.) 
I suppose the title of Brahma’s Dock was re- 
atricted to the familiar chakwea-chakwi, partly from 
its frequenting the sacred rivers of Upper India 
and partly from ita melancholy nota. 

Wittam Caoorz, C. 8, 
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The Meawavl of Mevuisi Jenit-vp-pin Beeman Ek- 
IL. . Redhouse, 


Bent A’ London: Trituer &Co. 18 ree). 

The readers of the Indian Antiquary will re- 
member that several fine episodes from this, the 
greatest of all Persian poems, have appeared from 
time to time in its former volumes; and all who 
are interested in Persian literature must rejoice 
that an English translation of the first book has 
at last been printed. We only regret that the 
learned translator has given himself the extra 


trouble of putting it into a rhymed dress, when 
he expressly tells us that he has never practised 
the art of metrical composition. A plain un- 
affected version in proge would at any rate have 
given faithful transeript of the original; and 
the poetical reader would have instinctively clothed 
the bare skeleton in some more or less appro- 
priate ideal form. As it is, o misleading dress is 
now arbitrarily imposed on the original thoughts ; 
they are not only stripped of their native beauty 





® Bee Tawney's Kath4-sarit-slyara, p. 555, and the Ind. Antiquary, vol, IX, p. 224, 
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aud dignity,—they are rendered into awkward 
English rhymes, and forced and sometimes Indi- 
crous constructions, which convey to the English 
reader a totally erroneous idea of the sublimity 
and endless variety of the original. We hope 
Mr. Redhouse will give us the second book in 
prow; it would certainly be more appropriate than 
his present inartistic rhymes,and, as Oldbuck said 
to Lovell in favour of blank verse for hia epic, “it 
is, L.have an idea, more easily written !” 
Jeld)-ud-din Rimi, the anthor of the Mesnavi, 
(a. D. 1204-1273), is the only Fersian poet who 
seems to rise above his age and country, and to 
have something cosmopolitan in his genius; Sir 
W. Jones was not far wrong when be said that he 
could be only compared to Chaucer or Shakes- 
peare. He possessed homour ag well as pathos 
and sublimity ; so that, in reading his long poem, 


we are continually delighted by the ever-varying | 
colours of the web, in which, like the lady of | 


Shalott, he weavea the ‘magic sights’ of his 
genius’ mystic mirror. The external form of the 
poem isan endless series of apologues which are 
continually interrupted by digressions of Safi 
philosophy. Fine thoughts and original com- 
parisons are scattered everywhero with no sparing 
hand; and the didactic portions are a mine of 
mystical lore for all who are interested in Oriental 
theosophy. 
interested in the apologues themselves, as the 
stories are often striking and new, and they are 
always adorned with all the splendour of their 
author's fervid imagination. 

I do not know how far these stories have been 
examined ss supplying materials for the investi- 
gation of the history of folk-lore. In the Cam- 
bridge Journal of Philology (No, 12) for 1876? 
pointed out a parallel toa legend current in Nor- 
folk and in Holland in the 15th century, which 
described a man who was directed by a dream to 
go to a certain place where be would hear tidings 
of s buried treasure, and was eventually sent back 
to find it in his own home. Jelil-ud-din tells the 


tale of a man of Baghdad, who is directed by his | 


dream to Cairo, and there meeta with a watchman 
in the street who had dreamed that he too would 
tind o treasure if he went too certain house ine 
certain street of Baghdad; and of course it is the 
man’s own house. Of one or two I have found 
traces ds haggddaha in the Babylonian Talmud ; and 
Thave nodoubt any one whose reading lay especially 
in this direction would make some interesting dis- 
coveries connected with the history of popular tales, 
and their migration from the East to the West. 
Mr. Redhouse’s translation, os far as I have 
compared it with the original, appears to be care. 
ful and accurate. He does not mention what 





edition or commentary he used, which sometimes 


one cannot but regret, as occasionally doubts arise 


| as to the ewact reading followed in the translation. 


He does not appear to know of the excellent 
edition and commentary published by Nawal 
Kishor of Laknau; or he would hardly have 
stated, in reference to the phrase in the author's 
preface, “I was a Kurd one evening and was an 
Arabian in the morning” ‘which also occurs in the 
l4th tale), that “I have not met with an explana- 
tion of thia expression”; 94 it is fully explained 
by a legend given at length in the Laknan edition. 
E. B. Cowr.. 





The Sacaep Laws of the Anvas, a2 taught in the Schools 
of Apastamba, Gautama, Visiahtha and Baodbiyans. 
Translated b x Georg Georg Bahler. Part 1, Apastamba and 
Gautama. Vol. Tl of the Sacred Books of of the Enst, 
edited by Professor Max Miller, Oxford : 1870. . 


Though the Dharmasiitra of Apastamba has 
long been accessible to Sanskrit scholars through 
the medium of Dr. Bihler’s excellent edition of 
the text and of copious extracts from the old 
Commentary of Haradatta, it is not the general 
reader only who will feel obliged to Dr. Buhler 
for having translated it into English. The very 


| peculiar etyle ond apparently ante-Pininian 


language of Apastamba’s aphorisths on the sacred 


| law, while rendering their study highly usefal 
The general reader will be more | 


for the purposes of lexicography, and elearing them 
from the snapicion of having been tampered with 
by interpolators, must cause even the specialiat to 
welcome the appearance of an English translation, 
especially as it comes from the pen of the first 
authority on the subject. 

The importance of Apastamba’s aphorisms 
for the history of Hindo law and naage cannot be 
rated too highly. They afford a clear insight into 
what the Hindu law-books were, before they had 
been converted from marrunla composed and studied 


by the Vedic schools into Inw-codes of general 


authority, whose composition was attributed to 
the Vedic Kishis and other mythical personages. 

There exists moreover no other Indian work on 
law, in which may be studied to equal advantage 
the growth and constitation of the Brihmanical 
achoole of law, the character of the relations 
between teacher and pupil, the Erihmanical 
method of instruction and educatien, from their 
way of arguing (pide e.g. the cnrious story of 
Dharmaprahidana and Kumélana, p. 98) down to 
the smallest details of their daily life, and the gra- 

dual rise of conflicting opinions regarding the sacred 
law. Those few other Dhermastifras even, which 
besides the Apastamba Siira have comedown to the 
present time, have not been preserved intact like 
tht latter, ba Dare beens axposed to more or leas 





| conmderable alterations interpolations. The 


Octoner, 1881.) 
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proved equally by its language and by its contents. 
There is about ita unity of plan and character, 


andat the same time a fresh individuality, vainly | 
sought for in other law-hooks. The inconsistencies | 


80 frequently met with in the code of Manu and 
other metrical Smritie are mostly due to the fact 
that they were compiled at a time when both the 
customs and practices of the earliest period of 
Indian history and the criticiama passed on them 
in a later and more advanced period, had been 
invested alike with o character of sacredness 

author of the Dharmasiiira under notice docs not 
claim for his own composition the character of an 
inspired work, bat neither does he consider him- 
self bound to declare his implicit adherence to the 
doctrines and practices ofa formerage. On the 
contrary, he condemns the ancient practice of the 
appointment (Niyoga) of childless widows for 
the purpose of obtaining issue for their deceased 
husbands, and the custom of recognizing as legi- 
timate substitutes fora son of the body even the 
illegitimate sons of wives and daughters, and sons 
aoquired by purchase. Apastamba goes the 
length of taxing the ancient sages with transgres- 
gion of the law and violence, and of asserting that 
their deeds, though attended byno evil consequences 
for themselves, “on account of the greatness of 





their lustre,” must not by any means be imitated — 


in the present age of the world. | 
The fact that Apastamba styles himself a child 
of the present age of sin (Kali Yuga), which is 
separated by a wide gulf from the happy times in 
which the Rishi authors of the Vedas were 
born, might be considered os indicative of a mo- 
dern date for its composition. But the mass of 
evidence collected by Dr. Bahler in his able Intro- 
duction points in the opposite direction, and 
renders it highly probable that the aphorisms 
ascribed to Apastamba were composed as far back 
as the fourth or fifth century B. C. in the Andhra 
Krishn4 rivers). In trying to state briefly the 
arguments which have led to this result, we should 


hardly be able to do justice to Dr. Bibler’s care- — 


fully balanced remarks on such delicate subject 
as the determination of the date of a Smriti must 
needs be. It may not be out of place, however, 
to mention some of the leading features of his 
argument, vis.,an inquiry into the relation of Apas- 
tamba's Dharmasilira to the other works attributed 
to the same author, and of the Apastamba school 
to the other schools studying the Black Yajurveda; 
an examination of the quotations from, and re- 
ferences to, Vedio and post- Vedic works to be met 
with in the Dharmanitra; the present and former 
seats of the Apastambas, as deducible from 


thorough integrity of Apastamba’s law-book is 


The | 








Dr. Biihler'’s personal observation, from inscrip- 
tions, from later literature, and from Apastamba’s 
own remarks; anda consideration of the archaisma 
preserved in his language. Many other subjects 
of importance are treated incidentally in the 
Introduction, « g. the geographical distribution 
of the Vedaz and Vedic schools over India; the 


early history of the Purdnas, the age of Brilb- 


manical civilisation in South India, the law of 
primogeniture, custom of Niyoga, and other pointa 
connected with the law of inheritance, &c. 

The Dharmatdstra attributed to Gautama, the 
second work translated in the volume under notice, 
unlike Apastamba’s Dharmasiifra, has not come 
down to the present time naan integral part of a 
body of Vedic Sitras; but, as in the case of the 
Vishnu and Vasishtha Smritis, its original con- 
nexion with a Vedic school may be proved by 
internal and circumstantial evidence. Gantamn's 
work is considerably shorter than Apastamba’s, 
and for less rich than the latter in rules not found 
elsewhere; the interesting rule (IIL. 13) that a 
wandering ascetic must not change his residence 
during the rainy season, is common to Gautama 
and Bandhiyans. It shows, as has been ‘pointed 
out by Dr. Bihler, that the Buddhist and Jain 
Vaseo, or residence in monasteries during the 
rainy reason, must have been derived from o 
Brihmanical source. Tha chief importance of the 
Gautama Smritivonsists in the fact that, judging 
from quotationa and references, it must be older 
than any other of the now existing Dharma- 
giltras. The claims to a considerable antiquity 
which may thos be raised in behalf of Gautamn's 
law-book, might be strengtlrened by referring to 
the style of his work, which is entirely in prose, to 
the characteristic repetition of the last word of 
each chapter, to the absence of any allusion to the 
art of writing, whether in the law of evidence or 
elsewhere, to the view he takes of Sulka, as being 
the price paid for the bride to her family, whereas 
other Smritis mention it as a gratification given to 
the bride by the bridegroom, &o. It is however 
doubtful whether evidence of this description 
affordsa safe basis foro plausible conjecture re- 
garding the date of the Gaufama Smrifi, and 
Dr. Bihler has perhaps adopted the best course 
in confining his remarks on the age of that work to 
the elucidation of its relative antiquity, as com- 
pared with the Dharmagiliras of Apastamtn, 
Bandhiyana and Vasishtha, and to an inquiry 
into the comparatively slight changes which, along 
with the modernisation of its langoage, the con- 
tents of the Gautama Smrifi appear to have under- 
gone at the time of its conversion into a law-book. 

A comparison of Dr. Bithler's translations of 


Sauskrit law terms with the English equivalents 
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given for the same terms in Colebrooke’s and 
Jones's versions, shows that in many cases 
Dr, Bihler has made o marked advance over his pre- 
decessors in that respect. It is hardly necossary 
to say that the trustworthiness of his translations 
ona par with their aptness. He has followed 
as closely as possible the excellent Sanskrit com- 
mentary on beth Smritie by Haradatta, from 
which the substance of the notes has likewise been 
mainly taken. It is mot often that the correct- 
ness of Haradatta’s interpretations may be justly 
called in question. To the instances of this kind 
noted by Dr. Biihler we should like toadd Hara- 
datta’s remarks on Gant. XILI, 14-22—" By false 
evidence concerning small cattle a witness kills ten; 
(by jfalea evidence) regarding cows, horses, Ac. 
(he hills) ten times as many.” This means accord- 
ing to Haradatta, that a false witness kills ten, 
&e. of that kind regarding which hehas lied. Now 
the same rules recur in other Smritiz, o. g. Manu 
VII, 97-100, where both the published Com- 
mentary of Kullika and the unpublished Com- 
mentaries of Medhdtithi, Govindarija and 
Narayana take them to mean, either (1) that a false 
Witness sends a greater or less number of his own 
relatives to hell, or (2) that he incurs the same 





guilt as if he bad actually killed so and so many 
relatives. It appears that the commentators give 
to the first explanation the preference over the 
second, because as Medha&tithi says, it is an estab- 
lished doctrine, that o man’s good or wicked 
deeds will send his relatives to hearen or 
hell. The actual prevalence of this doctrine in 
the Smritie may be inferred from the future 


rewards which legitimate marriages are stated 


to confer on all the relatives of him who gave the 
bride in marriage ; and similar views may be traced 
in the Zendavesta, which contains @ passage 
(Fendiddd, IV, 24 seq.) precisely analogous to the 
passages quoted above from Gautama and Mann, 
Another mistake on the part of Haradattahas been 
exposed by Nandapandita in his Commentary on 
the Viehnuempiti (IIT, 25). As it concerns a pass- 
age in the latter work, it is perhaps permitted to 
conjecture that a commentary on the Vishnusmriti 
now lost, has to be added to the list of Haradatta’s 
works as given by Dr. Bihler. We must not con- 


clude this notice without adverting to the great 


value and importance of those references to the 
analogoua or identical passages in other Smritis, 
which have been given in the foot-notes, 

J. JOLLY. 





ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY ETRSIAS. 
Brisco A TraysnaTion oF THE ApRIDOMENT OF Hrs Ixprea sr Paérios 
ANT OF THE FRaGuensts OF THE WORK PEESERVED IN OTHER WRITERS. 
BY J. W. McCRINDLE, M.A., LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, PATNA. 


IsTRopocrion. 

To Ktésias belongs the distinction of having 
been the first writer who gave to the Greeks o 
special treatise on India—a region concerning 
which they had, before his time, no further know- 
ledge than what was supplied by the few and 
meagre notices of it which had appeared in the 
Geography of Hékataios of Milétoa, and in 
the History of Herodotos. 

The Indika of Ktésins, like his other works, 
has been lost, but, like his great work on the 
History of Persia, it has been abridged by Ph é- 
tios, while several fragmenta of it have been pre- 
served in the pages of other writers, as for instance 
lian. It was comprised in a single book, and em- 
bodied theinformation which Ktésins had gathered 
about India, partly from the reports of Persian 
officials who had visited that country on the king's 
service, and partly aleo perhaps from the reports 
of Indians themselves, who in those days were 
occasionally to be seen at the Persian Court, 
whither they resorted, either ag merchants, or as 

1 Bede: 3 rs Bee eke Par ae 
sends ot etotenine, oot ase tieet the hdiin Goes 
the Persika, His style is praised for tho qualities men- 





envoys bringing presents and tribute from the 
princes of Northern India, which was then sub- 
ject to Persian rule. Ktésias unfortunately was 
not only a great lover of the marvellous, but also 
singularly deficient, for one of his profession, in 
critical ncumen. He took, therefore, no Paina to 
sift the accounts which were communicated to 
him, and the book which he gave to the world, 
instead of being, what a careful enquirer with his 
advantages might have made it—a valuable reper. 
tory of facta concerning India and its I 

seemed to be little else than a tissue of fablea and 
of absurd perversions or exaggerations of the 
truth, and was condemned as auch, not only by 
the consentient voice of antiquity, but algo by the 
generality of the learned in modern times, The 
work was nevertheless popular, and in spite of its 
infirm credit, was frequently cited by subsequent 
writers. Its ‘tales of wonder’ fascinated the 
credulous, while its style, which was remarkable 
alike for its ease, sweetness, and perspicnity, 
recommended it to readers of every stamp.’ If 
Phaler, whe psd te rystee gr glaay pay oa 8 & post, 
the very demiurge of perspicutty (¢vapyrias iqysovpyds), 
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was the only systematic account of India the 
Greeks possessed till the time of the Makedonian 
invasion, 

We must notice in conclusion the fact, that, as 
the knowledge of India, and especially of Indian 
antiquity, has increased, echolars have been led 
to question the justice of the traditional verdict 
which condemns Kt é sia as a writer of unsoru- 
pulous mendacity. They do not indeed wholly 
exculpate him, but they have shown that many 
of his statements, which were once taken to be 
pure falsehoods, have sither certain elements of 
truth underlying them, or that they originated in 
misconceptions which were perbaps leas wilful 
thanunavoidable. The fabulous races for instance 
which he has described are found, so far from 


being fictions of his own invention, to have their | 


exact analogues in monstrous races which are 
mentioned in the two great national epica and 
other Brahmanical writings, and which, though 
therein depicted with every attribute of deformity, 
wore nevertheless, not purely fictitious, but mis- 
representations of such aboriginal tribes as 


offered a stout resistance to their Aryan invaders 
While still engaged in the task of conquering 


cated by such authorities as Heeren, Bahr, C. 


| Miller, Lassen, and others, will no doubt come 


eventually to be very generally accepted. 

As Lassen has devoted one of the leading 
sections of his great work on Indian Antiquity 
to an examination of the reports which are yet 
extant of Ktésias upon India, and as his review 
is all but exhaustive, and reflects nearly all the 
light that learned research has yet been able to 
throw upon the subject, I have for this reason, ag 
well as with a view to obviate the need which 
would otherwise occur, of having constant re- 
course to long foot-notes, thought it advisable 
append to the translation of the Greck text o 
translation of this review. I have appended also 

a translation of some passages from Indiko- 
teil. which will serve to illustrate the descrip- 
tions given by Ktésias of certain Indian animals 


and plants. 


THE INDIKA OF KTRSIAS, 


Fria. I, 
Ecloga in Photi, Bibl. LXXIM, p. 144 20q9. 


1. Another work was read—the Indika of 


Ktésias, contained in a single book wherein the 
author has made more frequent ose of Ionic 
forms. He reports of the river _ Indus that, 
where narrowest, it hasa breadth of forty stadia, 
and where widest of two hundred;’ and of the 
all other men taken together." He mentions 
the skiler," a kind of bred in the river, 
this being indeed the only living creature which 
is found in it. He states that there are no men 
who live beyond the Indians,* and that no rain 
falls in India* but that the country is watered 
oF ita river. 


* In vol. IL, G41 #7. Bod od. 1874. 

1 This ites ih ee ee 
Senses eee ee ene, sp cy Por so 
prefer wang the truth, With Etésias Conf, 
rican sali path Il, 1s: spsebin! Lavin 


2. He notices the panterba,* a kind of 


 sealstone, and relates that when sealstones and 


other costly gems to the number of 477? which 
belonged to the Baktrian merchant, had been 
flang into the river, this pantarba drew them 
up to itself, all adhering together. 

3. He notices also the elephants" that de- 
molish walls; the kind of small apes* that have 
tails four cubits long; the cocks that are of 
extraordinary size;‘° the kind of bird called the 
parrot’* and which he thus describes: it has a 
tongue and voice like the human, is of the size 
of a hawk, has a red bill, is adorned with a 
beard of a black colour, while the neck is red 
like cinnabar, it talks like a man in Indian, but 
if taught Greek can talk in Greek also. 


* With this =o 
Tsu rconaate te acount of othors if fo 


riot sentir oe hed 
than lange dogs aad which hare 


tale ft oabite which anewerto the Mandi ape 
Simia Founwa, » hair on the forehead projecting 
cnet the ayes, and the beacd white, the 1, Se eee 
Re, | ee ee ee ae. eee eee A and Strabo 
XV, i, 87:—" The monkoys are larger than the largest dogs 
their are more than two cubits in length.” 
™ Conf. Frag. v-c. 
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4. He notices the fountain'* which is filled 
every year with liquid gold, out of which are 
annually drawn a hondred earthen pitchers 
filled with the metal. The pitchers must be 


earthen since the gold when drawn becomes | 


solid, and to get it out the containing vessel 
must needs be broken in pieces. The fountain 
is of a square shape, eleven cubits in circamfer- 
ence, and a fathom in depth. Each pitcherfal 
of gold weighs a talent. He notices’ also the 
iron found at the bottom of this fountain, adding 
that he had in his own possession two swords 
made from this iron, one given to him by the king 
of Persia,** and the other by Parysatis, the 
mother of thatsame king. This iron, he says, 
if fixed in the earth, averta clouds and hail and 


ns, and he avers that he had himself 





tirkng “au thie teen Be this, the king on both 
occasions performing the experiment."* 

5. We learn forther that the dogs of India‘ 
are of very great size, so that they fight even 
with the lion;"” that there are certain high 
dine-stone, and onyxes, and other seal stones ;"* 
that the heat is excessive, and that the sun 
appears in India to be ten times larger'’ than in 
other countries; and that many of the inhabi- 
tants are suffocated to death by the heat. Of 
the sea in India, he says, that it is not less than 
the sea in Hellas; ita surface however for four 
finger-breadths downward is hot, so that fish 
cannot live that go near the heated surface, but 
must confine themselves always to the depths 


“é ‘Ho states that the river _ Indus flows 
through the level country, and through between 


18 Conf. Philostrat. Pit, Apoll. TIT, 45. 

% ‘Tho Munich MS. 257, makes this a separate fountain : 

aide irepa Reber gg os (read xpny) free dGaryer oridnpor, 
poll. ITT, 45. 


= Sree a némin. 
8 Bashr thinks that Kt@sins here refers to the magnet 
the propertion of which were not af that tims so well 
oily are 
eee /Elian. 
vi, below. 


i" Compare what 
the Kynamolgoi ; compare 
Ap . Heo, mathe account i Carin 
81) of an Indian dog attacking a lion. 





Naot. An. IV. 19; VIO, 1, 9; and 


vate adi Fo ye Mogaatioe 
Reb. Alex. 








the mountains, and that what is called the Indian 
reed’ grows along its course, this being so thick 
that two men could scarcely encompass its stem 
with their arms, and of a height to equal the 
mast ofa merchant ship of the heaviest burden.™ 
Some are ofa greater size even than this, though 
some are of less, as might be expected when the 
mountain it grows on is of vast range. The 
reeds are distinguished by sex, some being male, 
others female. The male reed has no pith, and is 
exceedingly strong, but the female has a pith.” 

7. He describes an animal called the marti 
kAora,™ found in India. Its face is like a man’s— 
it is about as big asa lion, and in colour red like 
cmnabar. It has three rows of teeth—ears like 
the human—eyes of a pale-blue like the haman 
and a tail like that of the land scorpion, armed 
with a sting and more than a cubit long.™ It has 
besides stings on each side of its tail, and, like 
the scorpion, is armed with an additional sting 
on the crown of its head, wherewith it stings 
any one who goes near it, the wound in all cases 
proving mortal. If attacked from a distance 
it defends itself both in front and in rear—in 
front with itstail, by up-lifting it and darting out 
the stings, like shafts shot from a bow, and in 
rear by straightening it out. It can strike to 
the distance of a hundred feet, and no creature 
can survive the wound it inflicts save only the 


elephant. The stings are about a foot in length, 


and not thicker than the finest thread. The 
name martikhora™ means in Greek deépwemopdyos 
(i.¢. man-eater), and it is so called because it 
carries off men and devours them, though it no 
doubt preys upon other animals as well. In 
fighting it usea not only its stings but also its 
Sa eS ee carers ye ER ee 


at Strabo ITT, a8, Dentaaie Sie, 
Conf. Pang: wil; tales 


. ae ope of fing 
P 1 any C id 
Gh npr 


Pliny, Hit Not “XVI, 20. Spreneel dentifi 
this reed of | oe with the Hawbisa and entice 


Herodotus Git oy ne ae 3s maton ty 


See Frage. viti—xzi, below. 
* pelle attic my yeos, fare rightly amends 
the reading to pre oF Urapyor ' 
meaanare to the sting instead of ke the eo a pc pthoge 
** Tychsen sye—This is the Persian _) so 0 from 
mord, a mac and kAorden to eat: khor, the eater, is au 
shbreriated form “podboge ha pea ale kherdeh, which ia still 
in may . if viewed component par 
of the Persian word, we hare onl to substitets te ici 
pial form |) gm& 5-2 niardithond, revi 
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claws. Fresh stings grow up to replace those 
shot away in fighting. These animals are numer- 
ous in India, and are killed by the natives 
who hunt them with elephants, from the backs 
of which they attack them with darts. 

8. He deseribes the Indians as extremely 
just, and gives an account of their manners and 
costoms. He mentions the sacred spot in the 
midst of an uninhabited region which they 
venerato in the name of the Sun and the Moon.™ 
Tt takes one a fifteen days’ journey to reach this 
place from Mount Sardons. Here for the 


space of five and thirty days the Sun every year - 


cools down to allow his worshippers to celebrate 
his rites, and return home unscorched by his 
burning rays." He observes that in India 
there is neither thunder nor lightning nor rain, 
but that storms of wind and violent hurricanes 


which sweep everything before them, are of | 


frequent occurrence. The morning son pro- 
duces coolness for one half of the day, but an 


excessive heat during the other half, and this | 


holds good for most parts of India.™ 

9. It is not, however, by exposnre to the sun 
that the people are swarthy,” bat by nature, for 
among the Indians there are both men and 
women who are as fair as any in the world, 
though such are no doubt ina minority. He 
adds that he had himself seen two Indian women 
and five men of such a fair complexion.” 

10. Wishing to assure us of the trath of his 
statement that the san makes the temperature 


‘rejecting the opinion of some that this un- 
ion waa tho desert of Coli, tukes it tobe rather 
the worship 
decert alen was in 


has however 
et) Sdrenros airiy reAdoai, lit. that {hey may 
mot celebrate Ais rites wnecorched, As the writer mast 


hare meant the opposite of this, @Acerol must be read | 


ineiand of Mphertets. sey 

™ Conf. Herodot. ITT 

™ Conf. Herodot. HIF, 10 sgh Avrien. ar V4 8; 
brut o ary TA. i 
di, Th 3 Strabe Sie te 





pra FU th 3s 
x Gon Possibly trom % x. 8 3, Strabo, VI, 9; Valor. Maz. 


near Catana, the scone of the story regurdin 
Roh ov ary ag acne oa who saved t 
) a8 eruption them off on 


shoulders. 
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aT. Fr | 
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serie ski cular can by Pilar: ( Heat. Spee Tl, al 
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oul for five and thirty days, he mentions several 
facts that are equally strange—that the streams 
of fire which issue from AStna™ leave unscathed 
amidst the surrounding havoc those lands which 
belong to just men™*—that in Zakynthos there 
are fountains with fish whence pitch is taken 
out’*—that in Naxos is a fountain which at times 
discharges a wine of great sweetness," and that 
the water of the river Phasis likewise, if kept in 
a vessel fora night anda day, changes into a 
wine which is also of great sweetness**—that 
near Phastlis in Lykia there is a perpetual 
volcano,” always flaming on the summit of the 
rock both by night and by day, and this is not 
quenched by water, which rather augments the 
blaze, but by casting rubbish into it"’—and in 
like manner, the voleances of Altna and of 
Prusa keep always burning.™ 

11. He writes that in the middle of Indin 
are found the swarthy men called P yg mies,” 
who speak the same language as the other 
Indians. They are very diminutive, the tallest 
of them being but two cubits in height, while 
the majority aro only one anda half. They let 
their hair grow very long—down to their knees, 
and even lower. They have the largest beards 
anywhere to be seen, and when these pave 
grown sufficiently long and copious, they no 
longer wear clothing, but, instead, let the hair of 
the head fall down their backs far below the 
knee, while in front are their beards trailing 
shalent saab i When their eh has 


ig if k in certain acy aired, 
taste. V. later Bedi Tt If. Ban ha rand B15. 


Conf. Pliny (H.N.IL ei 106) who says that the water of 
the : came what acid, and intoricates 
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thus thickly enveloped their whole body, they 
bind it round them with a zone, and so make it 
serve for a garment. Their privates are thick, 
and go large that they depend even to their 
ancles. They are moreover snubnosed, and 
otherwise ill-favoured. Their sheep are of the 
size of our lambs, and their oxen and asses 


rather smaller than our rams, which again are— 
as big as their horses and mules and other | 


cattle” Of the Pygmies three thousand men 
attend the king of the Indians, on account of 
theirgreat skillinarchery. They are eminently 
just, and have the same laws as the Indians. 


They hont hares and foxes not with dogs but | 


with ravens and kites and crows and yultures."* 
In their country is a lake eight hundred stadia 
in circumference, which produces an oil like 
ourown, Ifthe wind be not blowing, this oil 
floats upon the surface, and the Pygmies going 
upon the lake in little boats collect it from 
amidst the waters in small tubs for household use.” 
They use also oil of sésamum™ and nut oil, but 





the lake-oil™ is the best. The lake has also fish, | 


12. There is much silver in their part of 
the country, and the silver-mines though not 
deep are deeper than those in Baktria. Gold 
also is a product of India.** It is not found 
in rivers and washed from the sands like the 
gold of the river Paktélos, but is found on 
those many high-towering mountains which 
are inhabited by the G ri ffiins,” a race of four- 
footed birds, about as large as wolves, having 


legs and claws like those of the lion, and cover-— 


ed all over the body with black feathera except 
only on the breast where they are red. On 
account of those birds the gold with which the 
mountains abound is difficult to be got. 

13. The sheep and the goats of the Indians‘ 
are bigger than asses, and generally prodnce 
young by four and by six ata time. The tails 

to such a size that those of the dams must 
be cut off before the rams can getatthem. India 
does not however produce the pig, either the 





“1 Seo Frag. 
os. Bow Hlalenes Agha Plin. pl ; Sprengel, Histor. 
Botan, vol. I, p. 79; Reynier de y'Beonomte publique des 
Persea, p. 253. | 

Antigon, &, 168 in 3 





tame sort or the wild.** Palm-trees and their 
dates are in India** thrice the size of those in 
Babylon,” and we learn that there is a certain 
river flowing with honey out of a rock, like the 


one we have in our own country 


14. The justice of the Indians, their devo- 
tion to their king and their contempt of death 
are themes on which he loves to expatiate. He 
notices a fountain having thia peculiarity, that 
when any one draws water from ii, the water 
coagulates like cheese, and should you then 
detach from the solid lump a piece weighing 
about three obols, and having triturated this, 
put the powder intocommon water, he to whom 
you give this potion blabs ont whatever he has 
done, for he becomes delirious, and raves like a 


madman all that day.“ The king avails himself 


of thia property when he wishes to discover the 
guilt or innocence of accused persons, Who- 
ever incriminates himself when wndergoing the 
ordeal is sentenced to starve himself to death, 
while he who does not confess to any crime is 
acquitted.”" 

15. The Indians are not afflicted with head- 
ache, or toothache, or ophthalmia, nor have they 
mouthsores or uleersin any part of their body. 
The age to which they live is 120, 190, and 
150 years, though the very old live to 200." 

16. In their country is a serpent a span long, 
in appearance like the most beautiful purple with 
a head perfectly white but without any teeth.™* 
The creature is canght on those very hot moun- 

tains whose mines yield the sardine-stone. It 
does not sting, but on whatever part of the body 
it casts its vomit, that place invariably putrifies. 
If suspended by the tail, it emits two kinds of 
poison, one like amber which oozes from it 
while living, and the other black, which oozes 
from its carcase, Should about a sesame-seed'a 
bulk of the former be administered to any one, 
he dies the instant he swallows it, for his brain 
runs out through his nostrils. If the black sort 
be given it induces consumption, but operates 





Soo Frag. xiv, below, wheres fuller account of tha gryphona 
ia given. 

ar See Frag rug. xii, below. 

“ See Fraga below leo Frag. a in Swine, wild 
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so slowly that death scarcel iy ensues in less than i 


@ year's time.” 

17. He mentions an Indian bird called 
the Dikziron,” a name equivalent in Greek to 
Qieawor (i.e just). It is about the size of a 
partridge’s egg. It buries its dung under the 
earth to prevent its being found. Should it be 
found notwithstanding, and should a person at 
morning tide swallow so much of it as would 
about equal a grain of s4samum, he falls into a 
deep unconscious sleep from which he never 


awakes, but dies at the going down of the sun." 


18. In the same country grows what is called 
the Parébon,** a plant about the size of the olive, 
found only in the royal gardens, producing 
neither flower nor fruit, but having merely fifteen 
roots, which grow down into the earth, and are 
of considerable thickness, the very slenderest 


being about as thick as one's arm. Ifa span's | 


length of this root be taken, it attracts to itself 


all objects brought near it—gold, silver, copper, — 


stones and all things else except amber. If 
however a cubit’s length of it be taken, it 
attracts lamba and birds, and it isin faet with 
this root that most kinds of birds are caught. 
Should you wish to turn water solid, even a 
whole gallon of it, you have but to throw into 


the water not more than an obol’s weight of | 


this root, and the thing is done. Its effect is the 
same upon wine which, when condensed by it, 
can be held in your hand like a piece of wax, 


though it melts the next day. It is found bene- — 


ficial in the cure of bowel disorders. 

19. Through India there flows acertain river, 
not of any great size, but only about two stadia 
in breadth, ealled in the Indian tongue Hy- 
a” Conf. Frag. xvii, also Strabo, XV, i, W, sonar get 
Sf dno wach ae putrid sores on te 

© Aieaipors: Tychsen compares the word with we 
di, good, the good principle, and) kar, doing, = participle 
of the verb °° borden; the whole then means bene- 


factor, and might bo to allode to the custom of 


Raat rr siec pastionlars vide Lg. Evil. | 
@ Tapafor (in Apollonius rap .) may be compared 
ith the Persian.) U bir, weight, burthon, andJ2! aver, 
‘bearings inven, Te ee howerer is rather 
defectire.— =F my. Tits : 
khorh, bringing good, TON trains! We might also com- 
oo Sot a ee ee reer 
re UF J= 7) berkhosh, good, eo that the initial letter in 
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parkhos,” which means in Greek ¢ipor save 
ra dyad (i.e. the bearer of all things good. 
This river for thirty days in every year floats 
down amber, for in the upper part of its course 
where it flows among the mountains there are 
said to be trees overhanging its current which 
for thirty days at a particular season in every 
year continue dropping tears like the almond-tree 
and the pine-tree and other trees. These tears on 
dropping into the water harden intogam. The 
Indian name for the tree is siptakhora,*’ which 
means when rendered into Greek yhued, pad (Le. 
sweet). These trees then sopply the Indians 
with their amber. And not only so but they are 
said to yield also berries, which grow in clusters 
like the grapes of the vine, and have stones as 
large as the filbert-nuts of Pontos.™ 

°), He writes that on the mountains just 
spoken of there live men having heads like 
those of dogs, who wear the skins of wild 
beasts, and do not use articulate speech, but 
bark like dogs, and thos converse 80 as to be 
understood by each other.” They have larger 
teeth than dogs, and claws like those of dogs, 
only larger and more rounded. They inhabit 
the mountains, and extend as far as the river 
Indus. They are swarthy, and like all the other 
Indians extremely just men. With the Indians 
they can hold intercourse, for they understand 
what they say, though they cannot, it is true, 
reply to them in words, still by barking and 
by making signs with their hands and their 
fingers like the deaf and the dumb, they can 
make themselves understood. They are called 
by the Indians Kalystrioi, which means in 
Greek Kvroripakac™ (i.-¢., dog-headed), Their 





agp at alae ae The river is called by 
Pliny the Hypobaras, vido Frag. xx. ewili 
co Eurraydpa: Compare thie with the Persian “Al= 
a> shiftehkhor, ‘ agreeable to eat.’ The Persians call an 
apricot 0) ) diis= shifieh-reny, ‘agreeable colour.’ 
Pliny (Hist. Not. xxxvii. 2) bas ‘arbores eas Aphytacoras 
yocare,’ where the word is distigured.—Tychsen. 
© India however does not produce amber, and the tree of 
which it is bere mid to be the gum, cannot be satisfactorily 
identified. Bachr quotes Pliny XII, ix, 19,o00 passage 
po emall importance for settling the question. a 
o. Pl ‘ist, Ni i. iY, “El, 24), J ; ; 7 
ree i PAY ata 
 Tycheen compares the word with the Persian ““S 
kelek or kelut, a wolf, and ser, the head, 1.¢. ‘kelw 
nih of-headed." Another word p actly answers 


a02 
food is raw flesh. The whole tribe numbers 
not less than 120,000 men. 

21. Near the sources of this river™ there 
crows a certain purple flower, which is used for 
dying purple, and is not inferior to the Greek 
sort, but even imparts a far more florid hue. 
In the same parts there isa wild insect about 
the size of a bevtle, red like cinnabar, with legs 
excessively long. It 19 a5 softas the worm called 
siilex and is found on the trees which prodoce 
amber, eating the fruits of those trees and 
destroying them, as in Greece the wood-louse 
ravages the vine-trees. The Indiana grind 
these insects to a powder and therewith dye such 
robes, tunics, and other vestments as they want 
to be of a purple hoe. Their dye-stuffs are 
superior to those used by the Persians. 

22, The Kynokephaloi living on the 
mountains do not practise any of the arts bat 
subsist by the produce of the chase. They 
slaughter the prey, and roast the flesh in the 
sun. They rear however great numbers of sheep 
and goats and asses. They drink the milk of the 
sheep and the whey which is made therefrom. 
They eat moreover the fruit of the Sipfakhora— 
the tree which produces amber, for it is sweet. 
They also dry this fruit, and pack it in hampers 
as the Greeks do raisins. The same people 
construct rafts, and freight them with the 
hampers as well as with the flowers of the purple 
plant, after cleansing it, and with 260 talents 
weight of amber, and a like weight of the 
pigment which dyes purple, and 1090 talents 
more of amber. All this cargo, which is the 
season's produce, they convey annually as tribute 
to the King ofthe Indians, They take alsoaddi- 
tional quantities of the same commodities for sale 
to the Indians, from whom they receive in ex- 
change loaves of bread and flour and cloth which 
is made from a tree-grown stuff(cotton).“" They 
sell also swords such as they use in hunting wild 
beasts, and bows and javelins, for they are fell 





— a 


marksmen both in shooting with the bow and | 


in hurling the javelin. As they inhabit steep 
and pathless mountains they cannot possibly 
be conquered in war, and the king moreover 





Hist XIX, 1; and- 


ba ‘ ; . Exir, 
™ Butter; conf. Polyen. Stratey. IV, %, 82; of. also | 
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once every five years sends thom as presents 
200,000 arrows and as many javelins, 120,000 


| shields and 50,000 swords. 


23. These Kynokephaloi have no 
houses but livein caves. They hant wild beasts 
with the bow and the spear, and run so fast that 
they can overtake them in the chase. Their 
women bathe once a month at the time of men- 
strustion,andthenonly. The men do not bathe 
at all, but merely wash their bands. Thrice a 
month, however, they anoint themselves with an 
oil made from milk," and wipe themselves with 
skins. Skins denuded of the hair, and made 
thin and soft, constitute the dress both of 
the men and their wives. Their richest men 


however use cotton raiment,’ but the number of 
| such men is small. They have no bed but sleep on 


alitter of straw or leaves. That man isconsidered 
the richest who possesses most sheep, and in 
property of this sort consists all their wealth. 
Both men and women haye, like dogs, tails 
above their buttocks bat larger and more 
hairy.” They copulate like quadrupeds in dog- 
fashion, and to copulate otherwise is thought 





Shameful. They are just, and of all men are the 


longest-lived, attaining the age of 170, and some 
even of 200 years. 

24. Beyond these again are other men who 
inhabit the country above the sources of the 
river, who are swarthy like the other Indians, 
do no work, and neither eat grain nor drink 
water, but rear a good many cows and goats 
and sheep, and drink their milk as their sole 
sustenance. Children are born among them 
with the anus closed up, and the contents of the 
bowels are therefore voided, it is said, as urine, 
this being something like curds, thongh not 
atall thick but fecalent. When they drink milk 
in the morning and take another dranght at 
noon, and then immediately after eat a certain 
sweet-tasted root of indigenous growth which is 
said to prevent milk from coagulating in the 
icy root towards evening acta as an 
emetic, F vomit up everything qui 
oe they p everything quite 

25. Among the Indians, he proceeds, there 





cane Er, ae § 41, where tho same expression 
— Cc urtioa 1 L 5. i. 
" Conf. Frag. i section appended to § 33, Malte-Brus 
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are wild asses as large as horses, some being 
even larger.’ Their head is of a dark red 
colour, their eyes blue, and the rest of their 
body white. They have a horn on their forw- 
head, a cubit in length [the filings of this horn, 


if given in a potion, are an antidote to poison- | 


ous drags]. This horn for about two palm- 
breadths upwards from the base is of the purest 
white, where it tapers to a sharp point of a 
flaming crimson, and, in the middle, is black." 
These horns are made into drinking cups, and 
such as drink from them are attacked neither 
by convulsions nor by the sacred disease 
(epilepsy). Nay, they are not even affected by 
poisons, if either before or after swallowing 
them they drink from these cups wine, water, or 
anything else. While other asses moreover, 
whether wild or tame, and indeed all other 


solid-hoofed animals have neither huckle-bones,” | 


nor gall in the liver, these one-horned asses" 
have both. Their huckle-bone ia the most 
beantifal of all I have ever seen, and is, in ap- 
pearance and size, like that of the ox. It is as 
heavy as lead, and of the colour of cinnabar™ 
both on the surface, and all throughout. It is 
exceedingly fleet and strong, and nocreatare that 
pursues it, noteven the horse, can overtake it. 


26. On first starting it scampers off some- 
| sets everything ablaze over which it is poured 


what leisurely, but the longer it runs, it gallops 
faster and faster till the pace becomes most 
furious." These animals therefore can only be 
caught at one particolar time—that is when 
they lead ont their little foals to the pastures 
in which they roam, They are then hemmed 
in on all sides by a vast number of hunters 
mounted on horseback, and being unwilling 
to escape while leaving their young to perish, 
stand their ground and fight, and by butting 
with their horns and kicking and biting kill 
many horses and men. But they are in the 


end taken, pierced to death with arrows and 





™ Seo Frag. rrr. 
™ Conf. Braces account (Travels, vol. V, p. 13) who 
ibes ite surface aa of h- brown 

. Foca ve, conf. Aristot, Hist. An. TI, 9, 9. 

"nT ‘dhinks the rhinoceros is hore meant, but the 
eoloar and other details donot quite agroe with t 

1. Heeren, As. Nat. vol. IL, pp. 364 f. 

" ‘That ia, terme 

™ This is what Bruce relates of the rhinceeros.—Trareis, 
rol. V, pp. 97 an 

oP Brace agit ha igre may for 

* Cf. F and the sceount Bnoorn 
mi spor aleo pee Pe cha Pat An, 
Hist. “Anim, IT 1; and also Phi 


Vit Spall Ill, 2 and 3. Hilian's account in the above 





within the cirenit of his armas. 


as would fill ten Attic kotylai, 


| oderatint ma), ar dhe 
Dr. 


for cinnamon. 





spears, for to take them alive is in no way 
possible. Their flesh being bitter’ is unfit for 
food, and they are hunted merely for the sake 
of their horns and their huckle-bones."* 

=/. He states that there is bred in the 
Indian river a worm" like in appearance to that 
which is found in the fig, but seven cubits more 
or less in length, while its thickness is such 
that a boy ten years old could hardly clasp it 
have two teeth—an upper and a lower, with 
which they seize and devour their prey. In 
the daytime they remain in the mud at the 
bottom of the river, but at night they come 
ashore, and should they fall in with any prey 
asa cow or a camel, they seize it with their 
teeth, and having dragged it to the river, there 
devour it. For catching this worm a large hook is 
employed, to which o kid or a lamb is fastened 
by chains of iron. The worm being landed, the 
captors hang up its carcase, and placing vessels 
underneath it leave it thus for thirty days. All 
this time oil drops from it, as much being got 
At the end of 
the thirty days they throw away the worm, and 
preserving the oil they take it to the king of 


the Indians, and to him alone, for no subject is 


allowed to getadrop of it. This oil [like fire] 


and it consumes notalone wood but even animals, 
The flames can be quenched only by throwing 
over them a great quantity of clay, and that ofa 
thick consistency.” 

28. But again there are certain trees in 
India as tall as the cedar or the cypress, having 
leaves like those of the date palm, only some- 
what broader, but having no shoots sprouting 
from the stems, They produce a flower like the 
male laurel, butno fruit. In the Indian language 


| they are ee karpion, but in Greek pupopéda 


aes Senne, STR RREOM 





(ungue 


Frig. of the wild om uy be compared with his account 
of the Aartesén,—J nuit. _ vol, 
'? Bee § 1, and Frag. xxvii 
®° Cf. Frag. uxvi, where Milian gives fuller particulars. 
A somewhat similar creatore ia presi by Palladios 
ide Brochmon, 10) ae belonging to the Ganges. He calla 
it the (ktontotyrranos, 
"! Bachr thinks igre ge ag o—aee 


pion ae ta Introduction 
Grammar ae writes: The chant aicoriicn oben in 
Greek of which we kaa the date is kipwiey, Kbtsiee'i mums 

Herod-tus describes cinnamon aa the 





| ch we, after the Phamiciana, call Kur 
Widell aud Gets ag “thie wood beacs & ations 
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There oozes from them an oibin drops, which are 
wiped off from the stem with wool, from which 
they are afterwards wrong outand received into 
alabaster boxes of stone. The oil is in colour of 
a faint red, and of a somewhat thick consistency. 
lis smell is the asveetest in all the world, and 1s 
said to diffuse itself to a distance of five stadia 
around. The privilege of possessing this per- 


fame belongs only to the kingand the members | 


of the royal family. A present of it was sent 
by the king of the Indians to the king of the Per- 
sians, and Ktésias alleges that he saw it himself, 
and that it was of such an exquisite fragrance 
as he could not describe, and he knew nothing 
whereunto he could liken it. 
99. He stutes that the cheese and the 
wines of the Indians are the sweetest in the 


world, adding that he knew this from his own — 


experience, since he had tasted both. 

$0. There is a fountain™ among the Indians 
of square shape and of abont five ells in 
circumference. The water lodges m a rock. 
The depth downward till you reach the water is 
three cubits and the depth of the water itself 
three orguiat, Herein the Indians of highest 
distinction bathe [both for purification and the 
averting of diseases) along with their wives and 
children; they throw themselves into the well 
foot foremost, and when they leap in the water 
casts them up again, and not only does it throw 


up human beings to the surface, but it casts | 
out upon dry land any kind of animal, whether_ 


living or dead, and in fact anything else that 
is cast intoit except iron and silver and gold 


to ite A bie name kerfat, kar, This resemblance must, 
think, be accidental, aac eay FA Hesnokas sonaidaead 
‘cinnamon’ alone a a foreign word, The word mentioned 
by Kt#siaa seema however to have a real reeemblance to the 
Arabie word and ales toa Draridian one, Etesias describes 
an odorous oi] prodaced from an Indian tree having flowers 
like the lacrel, which the Greeks called pupopoda, but 
lara bed 3 Si roan pe From Ktésiaa’s do. 
allowance for its exaggerations) it isevident 

ait prec waa meant, and in thisopinion Wahl agrees 


Uranina, a writer, quoted by Stephen of Hyzantinm, mentions | latter 


ee 
Abyssiniana, b 

sr pce agen , 

articles in which they traded. From the connerion in 





and copper, which all sink to the bottom. The 


water is intensely cold and sweet to drink. It 
makes a lond babbling noise like water boiling 
in a caldron. Its waters are a cure for 


leprosy, and scab.” In the Indian tongue it 


is called Balladé* and in Greek opehipy (i. €. 
useful). 

$1. On those Indian mountains where the 
Indian reed grows, there is a race of men whose 
nomber is not less than 30,000, and whose wives 
bear offspring only once in their whole life- 
time. Their children have teeth of perfect 
whiteness, both the upper set and the under, 
and the hair both of their head and of their 
eyebrows is from their very infancy quite hoary, 
and this whether they be boys or girls. Indeed 
every man among them till he reuches his 
thirtieth year has all the hair on his body white, 
but from that time forward it begins to turn 


| black, and by the time they aro sixty, there ia 
| nota hair to be seen upon them bot what is 
| black. These people, both men and women alike, 


have eight fingers on each hand, and eight toes 
on each foot. They are a very warlike people, 
and five thousand of them armed with bows 
and spears follow the banners of the King of 
the Indians. Their cars, he says, are so large 
that they cover their arms as faras the elbows 
while at the same time they cover all the back 
and the one ear touches the other.” 

$2. There is in Ethiopia an animal called 
properly the Krokotias, but valgarly the Kiyno- 
lykor. It ia of prodigions strength, and is said 
to imitate the human voice, and by night to 





mime for cionamen denved from the Banaksié dew 
bat the Tamil. Fone YD word Larwppu or hirppu pny 
ga rane al, olof cinnamon, Other of 
tah re karappu, borwra and karwed, the last of 
whieh tm the monk common form in modern Tumil, Rheeds 
refers to thie form of the word ho anys that “in his 
time in Malabar coils in high medical ertimation were made 
from h the root and the leares of the tarta or wild 
cionamon that country.” ‘There two ch pgs 
karw in ‘Tamil. Malayi m, * black," and ‘pungent’, the 
ter don btless rip na with the ex tion of Lar 
‘cinnamon’. . , Tim little duabt that the Sanakrit 
y the same asthe Tamil. 


Larpira, ‘ camphor,’ ia ou 
Malayflam a herepey, and. Kttsine's xdprinr, seeing that it 
dows not to hare any rest in Sanskrit and that 
camplir ani cinnamon ar pearly related. ion camphor 
aT eT from cinnamon tree, the camphora 
narum, 
~™! Qonf, fg. EEXvil, 
Conf. Frag. xxvii. 
" Boloda in Sank. means‘ giving atrength’; and is 
ed to a bolloc nal ia t 
Phyealee i ghng a medical plant : baladd ia the 
" For an account of the rarions fabalons Indian ranna 
mentioned by the classical writers, and for their identifi. 
cation with the races mentioned in Sanskrit writings, see 


| dnd, Ant., vol. VI, pp. 183-155, and footnotes, 
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call out men by their names, and when they 
come forth at their call, to fall upon them and 


devour them. This animal has the courage of 


the lion, the speed of the horse, and the strength 
of the bull, and cannot be encountered success- 
fully with weapons of steel.“* In Eubcea about 
Ehalkis the sheep have no gall,"’ and their flesh 
is so extremely bitter that dogs even will not 
eat it. They say also that in the parts beyond 
the Maurusian Straits™ rain falls in the sum- 
mer-time, while the same are in winter- 
time scorched with heat, In the country of the 
Kyénians™ there is, according to his account, a 
certain fountain, which instead of water has 
springs of cil—this oil being used by the people 
in the neighbourhood for all kinds of food. In 
the region also called Metadrida there is 
another fountain, this being at no great distance 


utmost violence, and in receding casts forth fish 
upon dry land in such quantities that the people 
of the place cannot gather them, and are obliged 
to leave them lying rotting on the ground.™ 


33. Kiésias thus writing and romancing | 


professes that his narrative is all perfect truth, 
and, to assure us of this, asseverntes that he 
has recorded nothing but what he either saw 
with his own eyes, or learned from the testi- 
mony of credible eye-witnesses. He adds more- 
over that he has left unnoticed many things far 
more marvellous than any he has related, lestany 


one who had nota previous knowledgeof thefacta 4 


might look ppon him as en arrant story-teller. 
The Séres*? and the natives of Upper 
India are said to be men of huge stature, 50 
that among them are found some who are 13 
enbita in height and who also live till they are 
above 200 yearsold. There are besides some- 
whore in the river called the Gaités"’ men of a 


brute-like appearance who have a hide like that | 
of a rhinoceros being quite impervious to darts,"* | 


while in India itself in the central parts of an 
island of the ocean the inhabitants are aaid to 


4 ’ ' 1 Be a j a ir. 

** Regarding the Erokotio, sort of hyamna, vide Diodor 
ITl, lian, Hist. Not. VU, 22; Ploy. H, N. Vill, 
al Poon a ose. Ill, p. 223. Conf, Hesyeh. sb. 


i Porphyr. De . . 

d ‘ i ie £, rol. VY, . 18. : " 
ss Fon jg aren Plant. 1X, 18, and Arist. Hist. 
An. I, a7. 

Mavpour eviar—underatand of the Pillars of 
eA tar ies ila aLOee in Pliny, Hist, Nat. V, 2; 
Btrabo, Geog. XVII, iui, 2. 


"Er rar Kuaviey xbpe Pier ame thing 2 tld of | 


the fountain lp Sundown ope ah the city Kurietparor 





have tails of extraordinary length such as 
satyrs are represented with in pictures.” 
Frag. IT. 
From Arrian, Anab. Book V. 4, 2. 

And Ktésias (if any one considers him a 
competent authority) asserts that the distance 
from the one bank of the Indus to the other 
where the stream is narrowest is 40 stadia, and 
where it is widest, so much even as 100 stadia, 
though its breadth in general is the mean be- 
tween these two extremes. 

Frag, IIT. 
From this we can see how greatly the 
opinions of the others differ,. Ktésias asserting 
that India is not less than all the rest of Asia, 


and Onesikritos that, dc. 
from the sea. At midnight it swells with the | 


Kitsias the Knidian states that India is 
equal to the rest of Asia, but he is wrong, 
Frag. IV. 
Elian, De Nat, Anim, Book XVII, 29. 
When the King of the Indians goes on a 
campaign, one hundred thousand war-elephants 


| go on before him, while three thousand more, 


that are of superior size and strength, march, 
I am told, behind him, these being trained to 
demolish the walla of the enemy. This they 
effect by rushing against them at the King’s 
signal, and throwing them down by the over- 
whelming force with which they press their 
breasts against them. Ktésias reports this 
from hearsay, but adds that with his own eyes 
he had seen elephants tear up palm trees, roote 
and all, with like furions violence ; and this they 
do whenever they are instigated to the act 
by their drivers.” 
Frac. V. ; 
(A) Aristotle, De Gener. Anim, IT, 2. 

the elephant is plainly false, for he asserts that 
thus commonly for Muriorparor ¢ (Antigua. Mirab. 164). 
Coat vhs section @ found only a the MS. of Miinich, and 
perbaps does not belong to Eases fcmua & Da 

ut fragment in eh MS. forme a part of the 
Lith Section of the text of Photios. 
"2 Cf. Lucian Maecrob, oc. 5. 
Gt Pilon, deo. Vil, iii, wine -the name words 
* Goat, Diodor II. Sinko, AVL a f. ; Curtin, 
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when dry it turns hard so as to become like | hot season by the oxen of India, but they fight 


amber; and this it does not.*? 


(B) From tha aame, towards the ond of the Srd Book 
of his History of Animals, 


What Ktésias has written regarding the seed 
of the elephant is false. 

(C) Elian, Da Animal, XVI, 2. 

Cocks [in India] are of immense size, and 
their cresta are not red like the crests of our 
own cocks, but many-hued, like a floral garland ; 
their rump feathers are neither curved nor 
wreathed, but broad, and these they trail after 
them in the way the peacock drags his tail when 
he does not make it stand erect. The feathers 
of the Indian cocks are partly golden, and 
partly of a gleaming azure like the smaragdus 
stone. 

Frac. VI. 
(A) lian, De Animal, Nal, XVI, 31. 

Ktésias in his account of India says that the 
people called the Ky namolgoi rear many 
dogs as big as the Hyrkanian breed, and this 
Knidian writer tells us also why they keep so 
many dogs, and this is the reason: From the 
time of the summer solstice on to mid-winter 
they are incessantly attacked by herds of wild 
oxen, coming like a swarm of bees or a flight 
of angry wasps, only that the oxen are more 
numerous by far. They are ferocious withal 
und proudly defiant, and butt most viciously 
with their horns. The K ynamolgoi, unable 
to withstand them otherwise, let loose their 
dogs upon them, which are bred for this express 
purpose, and these dogs easily overpower the 
oxen and worry them to death. Then come 
the masters, and appropriate to their own use 
such parts of the carcases as they deem fit for 
food, but they set apart for their dogs all the 
rest, and gratitude prompts them to give this 
share cheerfully. During the season when 
they are left unmolested by the oxen, they 
employ their dogs in hunting other animala. 
They milk the bitches, and this is why they 
are called Kynamolgoi (dog-milkers), They 
drink this milk just as we drink that of the 
sheep or the goat. 

(B) Polydeukés (Pollux), Onomastic, V, 5, 41, p. 407. 

The Ky namolgoi are dogs living about 
the lakes in the south of India and subsisting 
npon cows milk. They are attacked in the 

a a : 
riche Mais Sear” © 


* A kind of pheasant is meant—tho Impeyanum Lophe 
® Conf. Diod. III, 81; Mogasthonee tn Strabo x4 





these assailanta and overcome them, as K+tésias 
relates."* 
(B) Blian, De Animal, Nat, TV, 82. 

It is worth while learning what like are the 
cattle of the Indians. Their goats and their 
sheep are, from what I hear, bigger than the 
biggest asses, and they produce four young ones 
at a time, and never fewer than three. The tails 
of the sheep reach down to their feet, and the 
tails of the goata are so long that they almost 
touch the ground. The shepherds cut off the 
tails of those ewes that are good for breeding 
to let them be mounted by the rams, and these 
tails yield an oil which is squeezed out from 


their fat, They cut also the tails of the rams, 


and having extracted the fat, sew them up 


| again 60 carefully that no trace of the inci 


is afterwards seen. 
Fraga. y IT. 
Taetats, Chil, VII, v. 720, from the Third Book of the 


reeds has been exaggerated, who, asks Tzetzéa, 
would believe what Ktésins says of the Indian 
reeds—that they are two orguiat in breadth, and 
that a couple of cargo-boats could be made from 
a single joint of one of these reeds.’ 
Frac. VII. 
Aristotle, De Hist. Anim, IT, 1, 

No animals of these species have a double 
row of teeth, though, if we are to believe 
Ktésias, there is one exception to the rule, for 
he asserts that the Indian benst called the 
Martikhora has a triple row of teeth in each of 
its jaws. He describes the animal as being 
equal in size to the lion, which it alao resembles 
in its claws and in having shaggy hair, though 
its face and its ears are like those of a human 
being. Its eyes are blue and its hair is of the 





colour of cinnabar.’™ Its tail, which resembles 
that of the land scorpion, contains the sting, and 


is furnished with a growth of prickles which it 
has the power of discharging Like shafts shot 
from a bow. Its voice is like the sound of the 
mpe and the trumpet blended together. It 
runs fast, being as nimble as a deer, It is 
very ferocious and has a great avidity for 
human flesh. 

$7; Plin, Hist, Nat. VII, 2: Curtins, IX, 1.31. 
phrast Plant, Ht. IX 1h; Hecate icrate, 
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Frac. TX. 
Pansanina (Boitt, IX. xxi. 4) quoting Etésias, thos 
describes the same animal. 
The animal mentioned by Ktésias in his 
Indika, called by the Indians the Martikhora, 


but by the Greeks, it is said, av8poqidyor (man- | 


eater) is, I am convinced, the tiger. It is de- 
scribed as having three rows of tecth in each of 
its jaws and as having stings at the end of its 
tail, wherewith it defends itself against its 
assailants whether fighting at close quarters or 
at adistance. In the latter case it shoots its 
stings clean away from its tail like shafts shot 
from a bow-string. 

[The Indians appear to me to have accepted 
this account, which is not true, through their 
excessive dread of thia creature. ] | 

Frag. X. 
Pliny, H. N. VII, 21 (al. 30.) 

Ktésias states that the animal which he calls 
the Martithora is found among these people 
{the Indians or rather the Aethiopians]. 
According to his description, it has a triple row 
of teeth, ranged together like the teeth ofa 
comb; its face and its ears are like those of a 


homan being, while ita eyes are blue and ita 


hair of a blood-red colour. It has the body of 


a lion and its tail is armed with stings, with — 


which it smites like the scorpion. Its voice 
is like the commingled sound of the pipe and 
the trumpet. It runs very fast, and is very 
fond of human flesh. 

Frac. AL. 
From Zlian, De Animal, IV. 21 ; roepecting the Indian 


native tongue the Marhkhora. It is of great 
strength and ferocity, being about as bigas a 
lion, of a red colour like cinnabar, and covered 
with shaggy hair like a dog. Its face, however, 


in not beatial, but resembles that of a human — 


being. It has both in the upper and the lower 
jew a double réw of teeth which are extremely 
sharp at the points and larger than the canine. 
Its ears in their conformation are like the 


human, but they are larger and covered with | 


shaggy hair. Its eyes also are like the human, 
andofabluecolour. Ithas the feetand theclaws 
of a lion, but its tail, whieh may be more than 


a cubit long, is not only furnished at the tip | 
| into it. 


with a scorpion'’s sting but is armed on both 








sides with a row df stings. With the sting at 
the tip it smites any one who comes near it, and 
kills him therewith instantaneously, but if it is 
pursued it uses the side stings, discharging 


| them like arrows against the pursuer, whom it 


can hit even though he be at a good distance 
off. When it fights, having the enemy in front, 
it bends the tail upward, but when, like the 


| Bakians, it fights while retreating, it straightens 


it out to the fullest length. The stings, which 
are a foot long and as slender as a rush (or a 
fine thread), kill every animal they hit, with 
the exception of the elephant only. Ktésias 
says that he had been assured by the Indians 
that those stings that are expended in fighting 
are replaced by a growth of new ones as if to 
perpetuate this accursed plague. Its favourite 


| food, according to the same author, is human 
flesh, and to satisfy this lust, it killsa great many 


men, caring not to spring from its ambush 
upon a solitary traveller, but rather upon a band 
of two or three for which it is singly more than 
amatch. All the beasts of the forest yield to 
its prowess, save only the lion, which it is im- 
potent to subdue. That it loves above all 
things to gorge itself with human flesh, is 
clearly shown by its name—for the Indian 
word Mariikhora means man-eafer—and it hag 
its name from this particular habit, It runs 
with all the nimblenessof a deer, The Indiana 
hunt the young ones before the stings appear 
on their tails, and break the tails themselves 
in pieces on the rocks to prevent stings grow- 
ing upon them. Its voice has a most striking 
resemblance tothe sound of a trumpet. Ktésings 
anys that he had seen in Persia one of these 
animals, which had been sent from India as a 
gift to the Persian king. Such are the pecu- 
liarities of the Martikhora as described by 
Ktésias, and if any one thinks this Knidian 
writer a competent authority on such subjects, 
he must be content with the account which he 


has given. 


Feac. XII. 
(A) Antigonos, Mirah. Nar. Cong, Hist, 0. 182. 

He says that Ktésias gives an account of an 
undying fire burning on Mount Chimaera 
in the country of the Phasélitai. Should 
the flame be cast into water, this but sets it 
into a greater blaze, and so if you wish to put 
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(B) Pliny, Hist. Nat, II, 108, 
Mount Chimaera in Phasédlia is vol- 


canic, and burns night and day with a perpetual — 


flame." According to Ktésias the Knidian, the 
fire is augmented by water, but extinguished 
by earth or hay.“ 
C, #lian, De Anim. XVI. 37. 
Among the Indian Psylloi (who are so 


while the sheep look as small as lamba. 
asses are likewise correspondingly small and 
#0 are the mules and the oxen, and in short all 
cattle of whatever kind.'™ 
Frac. XIII. 
Milian, Nat. An, TV, 26. 

Hares and foxes are hunted by the Indians 
in the manner following. They do not require 
dogs, for the purpose, but taking the young of 
eagles, of ravens and of kites, they rear and 
tram them to pursue these animals by subject- 
ing them to this course of instruction. Taking 
a pet hare and a tame fox, they fasten on to 
each a gobbet of flesh, and then making them 
run away, at the same time dismiss the birds to 
give them instant chase, and catch the alluring 


bait. The birds eagerly pursue, and catching — 


up either the hare or the fox, pounce upon the 
flesh, with which they are allowed to glut their 
maw in recompense for their activity in having 
captured it. When they have thus become 


adepts in hunting, they are taken out to pur- 


sue mountain hares and wild foxes, when, on 
sighting the quarry, they at once give it chase 
m hope of earning the customary dainty, and 
having quickly caught it bring it to their masters, 
as Ktésias acquaints us. From the same 
source we further learn that the entrails of 
the quarry are given them instead of the gob- 
bets of flesh to which they had been formerly 
treated. 
Frio. XIV. 
(A) Milian Nal. Anim IV, 27. 
The gryphon, an Indian animal, is, so far as I 


can learn, four-footed like the lion and has | 


claws of enormous strength closely resembling 
his. It is described as haying feathers on its 
back, and these black, while the breast feathers 





™ Conf. Ind. Ant., vol. IX, p. 100, and Beanfort's 


Travels, 
i Foeno ee ae be read. 
that Kt 
Seo Frag. it appears fring 
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| are red and those of the wing white. Accord- 


ing to Ktésias ita neck is variegated with 
feathers of no bright blue; its beak is like an 
eagle's; and its head like the representations 
which artists give of it in paintings and seulp- 
tures. Its eyes are said to be fiery red, and it 
builds its nest upon the mountains, and, as it 
is impossible to catch these birds when full 


| grown, they are canght when quite young. 'The 
Psylloi) the horses are no bigger than rama, 
The | 


Haktrians who are next neighbours to the 
Indians give out that these birds guard the gold. 
found in the regions which they haunt, and 
that they dig it out of the ground and build 
their nests with it, and that the Indians carry 


| of as much of it as falls to the ground. The 


Indians however deny that the gryphons guard 
the gold, alleging, what I think is highly 
probable, that gold is a thing gryphons have no 
use for; but they admit that when these birds 
Ree them coming to gather the gold, they become 
alarmed for their young and attack the in- 
traders. Nor do they resist man only, but beasts 
of whatever kind, gaining an easy over 


all except only the elephant and the lion, for 


which they are nomateh. The gryphons, then, 
being so formidable, the natives of these 
countries go not to gather gold in the day time, 
but set out under cover of night when they are 
least likely to be detected. Now the auriferous 


| region which the gryphons inhabit is a fright- 


ful desert," and those who make a raid upon 
the gold, select a moonless night, and set out - 
armed, the expedition being a thousand or even 
two thousand strong. They take with them 
mattocks for digging the gold and sacks in 


_ which to carry it away. If they are unobserved by 


the gryphons they havea double share gees 


| Inck, for they not only escape with their lives 


iat learned by ingle cha 
return home till after an shbecwies of Giosic: 
four yeara.'™ 
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(A) Zlian, Nat, An. EVI, 37. 


Ti ia said that neither the wild nor the tame 
swine is found in India, and that the Indians so 
much abhor the flesh of this animal that they 


would as soon taste human flesh as taste pork. 
(HB) lian, De Not. Anim, IT, 4. 


The following also are peculiarities in the 
: ing to 





nature of animals. The swine, accord 
Ktésias, whether wild or tame, is not found in 


India, and he somewhere states that Indian 


sheep have tails a cubit in breadth. 
(C) Arist., De Hist: Anim, VIII, 33. 
In India, as Kiésias, a writer not to be de- 


pended on, tells us, the swine is not found either 


[Theanimalsof that country however whichare 


bloodless and those that lie in holes are all large.) | 


(D) Pualladius, De Brachman, p. 5. 

For the awine of the Thobiid, on account of 
the excessive heat, is no longer found either in 
the parta of India or of Athiopia. 

(E) Puallad., Dy Brach,, p, 4 

Tt (India) has also palms and the largest of 
nuts, the Indian as well as the small out which 
is aromatic. 

(F) Antig. Mirah. Nar. 100, 

Etésias, he says, informs us that in Authiopia 
there is a fountain whose waters are red like 
cinnabar, and make those who drink them mad. 

(G) From tho work of Sitiin. 

Ktésias relates that in Aithiopia there is a 
fountain of water resembling cinnabar in colour 
which deprives those who drink it of their 
reagon, 60 that they confess all the misdeeds 
which they have secretly committed. 

(H) Pliny, XXXT, 2 

In drinking this water due moderation must 
be observed lest it make you mad like those 
persons who drink of that red fountain in 
ithioma whereof Ktésias writes. 

(1) Michael. Apostol. Proverb, XX, 6.»°7 

A wine among the roses, a proverb applied 
by Kratés to the intractable and uneducated. 
Ktésins asserts that the swine is not bred in 
India, either the wild or the tame kind, and he 
somewhere mentions that the sheep have tails 
a cubit in breadth. 

Frac. XVI. 
Pliny, Hist, Nat, XVII, 2. 

Onesikritug says that in those parts of India 
where no shadows aro cast there are men who 
are 5 cubits and 2 palma in stature and who 
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| the colour of amber. 


live 130 years without becoming old, for if 
they die then they are cut off as it were in 
mid-life. Crates of Pergamns calls the Indians 


who live over a hundred years Gymnetae, but 


nasezts that a tribe of them called Pandarne 





have in their youth white hair, which turns 


black when they grow old. 
Frag. XVII. 
Elian, Nat, An. TV, 96. 


Writers on India inform us that that country 
produces many drugs, and is astonishingly pro- 


| lifie of those plants that yield them. Many of 


these drags are medicinal and cure snake-bites, 


deleterious and quickly destroy life. Among 
these may be reckoned the poison of a parti- 
cular kind of serpent, one which to appearance 
isabouta span long. Its colour is purple of 
the deepest dye, but not on the head, which 
s0 far from being purple, isextraordinarily white, 
whiter even than snow or than milk. It is 
found in those parta of India which are most 


not at all incline to bite, and hence one would 
think it to be of a tame and gentle nature, but 
nevertheless, wherever it casta ita vomit, be it 
upon the limb of a man or of a beast, nothing 
can prevent the whole of that limb from morti- 


| fying. It is sought after for the sake of this 


poison, and is, when caught, suspended from a 
tree by the tail, so that the head may look down- 
ward to the ground. Below its mouth they 
place a casket made of brass, to receive the 


| drops of poison as they fall. The matter thus 


discharged condenses and becomes a solid mass 
which might be mistaken for the gum which 


| oozes from the almond-tree. When the enake is 


dead the vessel is replaced by another, which 
is also of brass, for the carcase then discharges 
a serous humour like water, which, after being 
allowed to stand for three days, takes also a solid 
form. The two masses differ from each other 
in colour, the one being jet-black.and the other 
If you take of the latter 
no more than what would equal the bull of a 
sesame seed, and administer thia to one either 
in his food or his drink, he is first of all seized 
with violent spasms, and his eyes in the next: 
place become distorted, and his brain, forcing ita 

SRL et yee Re 
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way through his nostrils, runs out, when death | 
ensues after a short but sharp agony. Lf a 
gmaller dose is taken, death does not imme- 


diately ensue, but does so eventually. The | 


black poison, again, which has oozed from the 
snake when dead, operates but slowly, for if one 
swallows the same bulk of it as of the other, it 
corrupts his blood and he falls into a consump- 
tion, of which he dies in a year’s time. Many, 
however, survive for two years, dying inch 
by inch. 
Fao. SVITII. 
#lian, De Nat. An. IV, 41, 

There is a species of Indian bird of very 
diminutive size which may be thus descnbed. 
It builds ite nests on high and precipitous moun- 
tains, and is about as big as a partridge ege, 
and of a bright red colour like realgar. The 
Indians call it in their tongue dikatron, and the 
Greeks in theirs, as I am informed, dikaton (i. ¢. 
just). Its dung has a peculiar property, for if 
quantity of it no bigger than a grain of millet 
be dissolved into a potion, itwould be enough to 
kill a man by the fall of evening. But. the 
death that comes thereby resembles a sleep, 
and is most pleasant withal and pangless, being 
like that death which the poets are wont to call 


lusimelés (limb-relaxing) and ablékhros (easy),s 


for such a death is painless, and ia therefore to 
those who wish to be rid of life, the sweetest 
of all deaths. The Indians accordingly spare 
no pains to procure this substance, which they 


regard a8 a genuine anodyne for all human | 


ill. Henee it is included among the costly 
presenta sent by the king of the Indians to 


the Persian king, by whom it is prized more | 


than anght else, and who treasures it up as a 
sure defence im case of necessity against ills 
that are past all other remedy. No one in all 
Persia possesses it save only the king himself 
and the king's mother. Let us here then 
compare this Indian drug with the Egyptian 
so aa to determine which is superior, The 
Egyptian we saw, had the effect throughout 


ane 0A Se Nom tonne OS Semen Sat check- | 


unending oblivion of all ills. The former was 


a bird, or rather of Nature, which, through the 
agency of thia bird, unfetters man from the 
sternest bondage. And the Indians, they say, 
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| can by its means whenever they please, escape * 


from their prison-house here below. 
Apollonios (Dyzkolos), Hist. Mirad. XVII. 
Ktésias says that in India is found a tree 
ealled the parybon, This draws to itself every- 
thing that comes near, as gold, silver, tin, copper 


and all other metals. Nay, it even attracts 


sparrows when they alight in ita neighbourhood. 
Should it be of large size, it would attract even 
goats and sheep and similar animals. 
Frac. XX. 
Pliny, Hist, Nat, XXXVI, 2. 

Kitsias says that in India is a river, the 
Hypobarus, and that the meaning pf ita name 
ia the bearer of all goodthings, It flows from the 
north into the Eastern Ocean near a mountain 
well-wooded with trees that produce amber. 
These trees are called aphytacorae, a name which 
means luscious sveetness. 

Fras. XX. 
Tretzts, Chil. VII, v, 714. 

Ktésias says that in India are the trees that 
produce amber, and the men called the Kyno- 
kephaloi, who, according to his account, are 
very just men living by produce of the chase. 

Frac. XXII. 
Pliny, Hist, Nat. VIL, 2. 

On many mountains (of India) is found a 
race of men with heads like those of dogs, who 
are dressed with the skins of wild beasts, who 
bark instead of speaking, and who, being armed 
with claws, live by hunting and fowling. Ktésins 
says that in his time the number of these men 
was 120,000. 

Frac. XXIII. 
#Zilian, IV, 46, 

Among the Indians are found certain insects 
about the size of beetles and of a colour so red 
that at first sight one might mistake them for 
cinnibar. Their legs are of ext ‘immr 
length and soft to the touch. They grow 
upon the trees which produce amber, and sub- 
sist upon their fruit. The Indians collect them 
for the sake of the purple dye, which they 
yield when crushed. This dye is used for 
tinting with purple not only their outer and 


their under-garments, but also any other sub- 
the gift of a woman, and the latter the gift of 


stance where a purple hue is required. Robes 
tinted with this purple are sent to the Persian 
king, for the Indian purple is thonght by the 
Persians to be marvellously beautiful and far 


| superior to their own. This we learn from 


Novemnen, 1881.) 
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Ktésias, who says well, for this dye is in fact 
deeper and more brilliant than the renowned 


Lydian purple. 

In that part of India where the beetles 
(carfdpo:) are met with, live the Kynokephaloi, 
who are so called from their being like dogs in 


the shape of their head and in their general | 


appearance. In other respects, however, they 
resemble mankind, and go about clad in the 
akins of wild beasts. They are moreover very 


just, and do no sort of injury to any man. 


They cannot speak, but utter a kind of howl. 
Notwithstanding this they comprehend the 
language oftheIndians. They subsistupon wild 
animals, which their great fleetnesa of foot en- 


ables them to capture with the utmost ease. | 


Having killed the prey they cut it into pieces, and 
roast it by the heat of the sun and not by fire. 
They keep poats howeverand sheep, whose milk 
supplies them with drink, as the chase with food. 
IT have mentioned them among the brutes, and 
with good reason, for they do not possess arti- 
culate and intelligible speech like mankind. 
Fria. XXIV. 

Servius the Commentator on Virgil; Zineid, I, ¥, 653, 

Acantho—. e. with a flexible twig in imita- 
tion of which a robe is artificially adorned 
and wrought. Varins makes this statement. 
Ktésias says that there are trees in India which 

Frac. XXYV. 
(A) Milian, Hist, An. TV, 52. 

I have ascertained by enquiry that wild 
asses are found in India as big as horses. The 
animal is entirely white, except about the head, 
which is of a reddish colour, while the eye 
gleams with azure, It haa a horn upon its 
forehead about a cubit and a half long. This 
horn is white at the base, crimson at the tip, and 
jet black in the middle. These particoloured 
horns are used, I understand, as drinking cups 
by the Indians, not indeed by people of all 
them at intervals with circlets of gold just 
as they would adorn with bracelets the arm of 
some beautiful statue. They say that whoever 


drinks out 6f this horn is protected against all — 
incurable distases, for he can neither be seized | 


by convulsions nor by what is called the sacred 


2 Herodotus mentions Kynokephaloi in Africa (IV, 
192); conf. Diodor. Il], M; Augustine, C.D. AVI, 8; 
Aristot, Hist, Anim, 11,8; Strabo, XVI, iv, 15; Fhilost. 
Fil, Apollon, VI, 1. 








disease (epilepsy),?°* and neither can he be cut 
off by poison ; nay if before drinking from it he 
should have swallowed anything deleterious, he 
vomits this, and escapes scathvless from all ill 
effects, and while, as has been believed, all 
other asses, wherever found, and whether wild 
or tame, and even all solid-hoofed animals, have 
neither a huckle-bone (derpayados) nora gall in 
the liver, the Indian horned asses have according 
to Ktésias both a huckle-bone and a gall in 
the liver. The huckle-bones are said to be black, 
not only on the surface but all throughout as 
may be proved by breaking one to pieces, They 
are fleeter not only than other asses but even 
leisurely, but they gradually strengthen their 
pace, and then to overtake them, is, to use a 
poetic expression, the unattainable (ra “auixynra).2*? 
When the dams have brought forth and begin to 
lead out their young onea to the pastures, the 
offspring with devoted care. They roam about 


| in the most desolate tracts of the Indian plain, 
| and when the hunters come to attack them, they 


relegate their foals, being as yet but young and 
tender, to graze in the rear, while in front they 
fight to defend them. Their mode of attack is 
to charge the horsemen, using the horn as the 
Weapon of assault, and this is so powerful, that 
othing can withstand the blow it gives, but 





| yields and snaps in two, or is perhaps shivered 


to pieces and spoiled for further use. 

sometimes even fall upon the horses, and so 
cruelly rip up their sides with the horn that 
their very entrails gush ont, The riders, it 
may well be imagined, dread to encounter them 
at close quarters, since the penalty of approach- 
ing them is a miserable death both to man and 
horse. And not only do they butt, but they 
alao kick most viciously and bite; and their bite 
is much to be dreaded, for they tear away all 
the flesh they grasp with their teeth. It is 
accordingly impossible to take them alive if 
they be full-grown; and hence they must be 
despatched with such missiles as the spear or 
of their horns, which they ornament in the 
manner already described. The flesh isso very 
bitter that the Indians cannot use it for food." 


Homer. 
Mh 


| finn. ITI, 41; XVI, 90; Aristot. i 
Anim, Lil. 2; Philosteat. Vet. dpolt Lite De part, 
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(B) lian, ITT, 41. 
are made from these horns. Should one who 
plots against another's life put a deadly poison 
into these cups no harm is done to the man 
who drinks therefrom. The horn of the horse 
and the ass, it would appear, is an antidote 
against evil. 

Fria. AVI. 

#lian, Nat, An. ¥, 3. 

The river Indus has no living creature in 
it except, they say, the skiléx, a kind of worm 
which to appearance is very like the worms that 
are generated and nurtured in trees. It differs 
however in size, being im general seven cubits in 
length and of such a thickness that a child of 
ten could scarcely clasp it round in his arms. 
It haga single tooth in each of its jaws, qnadran- 
gular in shape and above four feet long. These 
teeth are so strong that they tear in pieces with 
ease whatever they clutch, be it a stone or be 


it a beast, whether wild or tame. In theday- — 


time these worms remain hidden at the bottom 
of the river, wallowing with delight in its mud 
and sediment, but by night they come ashore 
in search of prey, and whatever animal they 
pounce upon—horse, cow, or ass, theydragdown 
to the bottom of the river, where they devour it 
limb by limb, all except the entrails. Should they 
be pressed by hunger they come ashore even in 
the daytime, and should a camel then or a cow 
come to the brink of the river to quench its 
thirst, they creep stealthily up to it, and having 
with a violent spring secured their victim by 
fastening their fangs in ite upper lip, they drag 
it by sheer force into the water, where they make 
asumptuous repastof it. The hide of the sholéer 
is two finger-breadths thick. Tho natives have 
devised the following method for catching it. To 
attach an iron chain, which they bind with a 
rope made of a broad piece of white cotton. 
Then they wrap wool round the hook and the 
rope, to prevent them being gnawed through by 
the worm, and having baited the hook with a 
kid, the line is thereupon lowered into the 
stream. As many as thirty men, each of whom 
is equipped with a sword and a spear fitted 
with s thong, hold on to the rope, having also 
stout cudgels of porpal lying ready to hand, in 
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case it should be necessary to fell the. monster 
with blows. Assoonasit ishooked and swallows 


the bait, it is hauled ashore and despatched by 


the fishermen, who suspend its carcase till it has 
been exposed for 30 days to the heat of the 
sun. An oil all this time oozes out from it, and 


falls by drops into earthen vessels. <A single 


worm yields ten kotulat (about five pints). The 
vessels having been sealed up, the oil is des- 
else is allowed to have so much as one drop of 
it. The rest of the carcase is useless. Now this 
oil possesses this singular virtue, that if you 
wish to burnto ashesa pile of any kind of wood, 
you have only to pour upon it half a pint of the 
oil, and it ignites without your applying a 
spark of fire to kindle it, while if it isa man or ae 
beast you want to burn, you peaross the oil, and 
inan instant the victim is consume: By moana 
of this oil also the king of the Indians, it is 

said, captures hostile cities without the help of 
rams or testudos or other siege apparatus, for 
he has merely to set them on fire with the oil, 





| and they fall into his hands. How he proceeds 


is this, Having filled with the oil a certain 
number of earthen vessels which hold each 
about half a pint, he closes up their mouths, and 
aims them at the uppermost parts of the gates; 
down the woodwork, wrapping it in flames 
which cannot be put out, but with insatiable 
fury burn the enemy, arms and all. The only 
way to smother and extinguish this fire is to 
east rubbish into it. Thia account is given by 


Ktésias the Knidian. 
Frac. XXVIL 


(A) From Antigonos, Mirab. Nar, Cong, Hist. 165. 
It is said that Ktésias mentions certain lakes in 


| India, one of which, like the lakesin Bicily and 


Media made everything that was cast into it 
sink down [float] except gold, copper, and iron. 
Moreover, should anything fall into it salant, it is 
thrown up standing erect. It is said to cure the 
disease called the white leprosy. Another lake 
floating on the surface. 
) SSqacvels about rivers, fountatn and Iakes. 
There is a fountain in India wile’ throws 
out upon its banks as if shot from an engine those 
who dive into ita waters, as tfninn relates." 


™ Conf. Aristot. Mir. Auac. oc. 122; Plin. Hist. Nat. If, 108. 
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(C) Strabo, Geog. XVI, 4, 


Ktésias the Knidian mentions a fountain | 
which discharges into the sea water of a red 


colour and full of minium (red-lead). 
Frac. XXVIII. 
Pliny, Hist. Nat, XXXI, 2. 

Ktésias records that in India is a pool of 
water called 8 ide" in which nothing will float, 
but everything sinks to the bottom, 

Frac. XXTX. 
(A) Antigonos, Mirab. Nar, Cong. Hist, », 182. 

Ktésias mentions the water which falls from 
@ rock in Armenia, and which casts out black 
fish which cause the death of the cater. 

(B) Pliny, Hist. Nat, XXXT, 2. 

Ktésios writes that in Armenia there is a 
fountain with black fish which, if taken as food, 
produce instantaneous death, and I heard the 
same said of the Danube, that where it rises, 
the same kind of black fish is found in it till 
you come toa fountain adjoining its channel, 


and that this fountain is therefore commonly | 


believed to be the head of the river. They 
tell the same thing of the Nymph’s pool in 


Fro. XXX. 
(A) Teotets, Chal, VII, v, 33. | 

This Skylax (of Karyanda) writes other such 
stories by the myriads, stories of one-eyed men, 
and of men that sleep in their ears, and 
thousands of other wonderful creatures, all which 
he speaks of as really existing, and not fictitious ; 
but for my part, as I haye never met with any 
of them, I do not believe in them, although there 
are multitudes, such as Ktésias, Iamboulos, 
Hésigonos, Rhéginos, who not only believe 
that these, but that still greater monstrosities, 
are to be found in the world. 

(B) Pliny, Hist, Net. VII, 2. 

And he affirms that there is a tribe of Indians 
whose women bear offspring once only in their 
lifetime, and whose hair turns white in the 
very childhood. He mentions also a race of 
men called Monosceli (one-legged), who, though 
they had but a single leg, could hop upon it 
with wonderful agility, and that they were 
also called. Sciopodae, because that when they 
lay on their back in very hot weather, they 
shaded themselves from the sun with their feet, 
They lived not very far from the Troglodytes 
(cave-dwellers). To the west of these, he adds, 


“3 Inidor. Origg. 185. Conf, Antigou: 4! 161; 
Diokorss IL, 30°97 Andon ea eG; Mtn. KV. i 
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somewhat far-fetched but suff 
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| Hived ‘men without a neck, and who had their 


eyes placed in their sh 7 
(C) From thé sama, 
is called Pandore and occupies the valleys, 
live for 200 years, and have in early youth 
hoary hair which turns black as they become 
old. There is a people on the other hand 
They are next neighbours to the Macrobii, and 
their women produce offspring once only. Aga- 


| tharchidés asserts the same, and adds that they 


live upon locusts and are fleet of foot. [To 
these Clitarchus gave the name of Mandi, 
and Megasthends reckons the number of their 
villages at 300. Their women bear children 
when they are seven years old, and they are 


in their old age at forty.] 
Frac. XXXL 
Gollius, Noct. Attic. IX, o, 4, 


When we were returning from Greece into 
Italy, and had made our way to Brundusium, 
and having disembarked, were walking about 
in that famous seaport which Ennius, using @ 

ciently well. 
known word, called the fortunate (praepes), 
we saw a number of bundles of books lying 
exposed for sale. I lost not a moment, but 
pounced with the utmost avidity upon these 
books. Now, they were all in Greek and full 
of wonders and fables—containing relations of 
things unheard of and incredible, but written 
by authors of no small authority—Aristens of 
sias, and Onésikritos and Polystephanos and 
Hegesins. The volumes themselves however 
were musty with accumulated mould, and their 
whole condition and appearance showed that 
they were going fast to decay. I went up to 
the stall however, and enquired the prices, and 
being induced by the wonderful and uz 









ed cheapness, I bought a great lot of the books 


for a few coppers; and cecupied myself for the 


| next two days in glancing over the contents. 
| As I read I made some extracts, noting the 
| wonderful stories which none of our writers 


have as yet aimed at coniposing, and inter. 
spersing them with these comments of my 


| own, so that whoever reads these books may 


not be found quite @ novice in stories of the 


NN  ,,  ——— ——— 
#3; and fad. Ant. vol. V, pp. 33, 3M, and vol, VI. 
pp. 121, 130, bi 
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sort like one who has never even heard of 
them before. [Gellius now goes on to record 
many particulars regarding the Skythians, Ari- 
maspians, Sauromatae and others of whom 
Pliny has written at length in his Natural 
History. These particulars have been evident- 
ly extracted from the Indika of Ktésias and 
are here subjoined]:—“ On the mountains of 
India are men who have the heads of dogs, and 
bark, and who live by hunting and fowling. 
There are besides in the remotest regions of 
the East other strange creatures—men who are 
called Monocoli (one-legged), who run hopping 
upon their one leg with wonderful agility; 
others who have no necks but have eyes in their 
shoulders." 
tonishment on his learning from these writers 
about a race of men in the uttermost parts of 


India having shaggy bodies and plumage like | 


that of birds, who live not upon food, but on 
the perfume of flowers inhaled through the 
nostrils. Not far from these live the Pygmies, 
the tallest of whom do not exceed 2} feet. 


The books contained these and many similar | 


felt how wearisome a task it is to read worth- 
leas books which conduce neither to adorn nor 
to improve life. 





Fre. AAAI. 
Frag. IV. From Athtnaios, lib. X. [e. 9.}"* 

Ktésias says that in India the king is notallow- 
el to make himself drunk, but that the Persian 
king is allowed to do so on one particular day 
—that on which sacrifice is offered to Mithras. 

Frac. AA AITT. 
Teetsts, Chal. VILL, v, $67." 

Herodotos, Diodéros, Ktésias and all others 
agree that the Happy Arabia, like the Indian 
land, is most odoriferous, exhales a spicy fra- 
grance, 80 that the very soil of the former, and 
the stones of the latter, if cut, emit a delicious 
perfume, while the people there, when made 


| languid and faint by the mech odours, recover 


All unt = al anand ka ead from the stupor by inhaling the smoke of certain 


bonesand horns and strong-smelling substances. 
Frac. SARYV. 
Lucian, Ver. Hist, I, 3," 

Ktésing the son of Ktésickhos, the Knidian, 
wrote about India and its inhabitants what he 
neither himself saw nor heard from the report 
of others. 

Frac. XXXVI. 
Strabo, Geog. I. 2.17 

Theopompos professes in express terms that in 
his history he will tell fables better than snch as 
have been related by Herodotos, and Ktésing and 


| Hellanikos and those who wrote about India. 


LASSEN'S REVIEW OF THE REPORTS OF KTESIAS CONCERNING INDIA.! 


In proceeding to examine the reports con- 


cerning Indian matters which yet survive from | 


the work of Ktesias, I call to mind what! previously 
remarked, that on accoant of the unsatisfactory 
state in which we possess the fragments, as well 
as on account of the predilection of the author 
for the marvellous, it ia difficult to separate what 
is exaggerated from whatis true,and to give a 
satisfactory explanation of his statements, while 
further, I have shown in several examples that his 
descriptions, as far as they have been examined, 


have been found tobe truein material points, though | 


they cannot beabsolved from the reproach that the 
facts have been purposely disfigured by being 
magnified. In judging of hia work, two especial 
points are to be taken into account. Tho first is, 
that he resided at the Court of Artaxorxés 
Moémin as his physician, and thereby enjoyed 
the best opportunity of questioning the Persians 
about all the information they had scquired re- 





M® Mtler place this n frag. 55 of the Persica. 

1a Mailer planes this amcag the fragmenta of the Peri- 
dus 
This bel 4s to the life of Ktésiaa; conf, Mller, 
P 





garding India. He could question even Indians 
themselves about their native country, because he 
teatifies that he had seen soch men, these being 
white, iz. Aryans." The second is that the 


extract from his work was made by o Byzantine 


of far Inter date, the Patriarch Photius, who 
lived about the middle of the ninth century of our 
ra, and who had such a predilection for the 
wonderful and did the work so negligently, that it 
cm offer no suitable scale whereby to measure the 
true value of the original. Most of the quotations, 
besides, concern the fabulous Indian races and the 
wonderful products of the country. Regarding 
several of his statements the advancing knowledge 
of Indian archeology has sufficed to show that 
they had not been invented by the author, but that 
they originated in fictions current among the 
Indians. Accordingly, the accusations of menda- 
city heaped upon him by the ancients, with refer- 
ence to his book on India, have been generally 


“* This is Lion's 49th frag., but can hardly be regarded 


Se one, 
' Translated from his Ind. Alierthum. vol. F 
fod dition, 1874 Tl, pp. O41 &. 
* Ctesiae, Frogm. ed. C. Miller, p. Gla. 
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withdrawn; but it would be going too far to 
absolve him entirely from lying, although in most 
cases his corruptions of the truth originate in his 
desire to tell unheard of stories, 

He composed his work, which consisted of one 
book, after his return to his own country in the 
year 398 B.C.,* but how long afterwards cannot be 





determined. He did not consult Herodotos or any | 


other of his predecessors, Whether his coinci- 
dence with Skylax about the fabulous peoples is a 
plagiarisu: is dubious.* Besides what I shall pre- 
sently have to say about his Indian reports, it 
will suffice to mention only what is of essential 
importance, as it would be unsuitable in this place 
to enter into detailed researches on as yet un- 


explainable reports, while, as regards the fabulous | 


nations, it will suffice to point out their Indian 
origin. 

According to Ktésias, India was not smaller than 
all the rest of Asia*—which is a palpable exaggera- 
tion. Like Herodotus he considered the Indians 
to be the grentest of nations and the outermost, 
beyond whom there lived no other Of the Indian 
rivers he knows strictly speaking only the Indus, 
for it mast remain undecided whether the Hypar- 
khos be the Ganges." Aa the Persians had ob- 


tained exact information only of the Indus region, | 


We must expect to find that his more accurate 
communications have reference to that region 
exclusively. Of the former river he agsumed the 
breadtn where it was smallest at forty, and whore 
it was widest at one hundred stadia, while in 
most parte it was a mean between these two 
extremes." These figures are, however, without 


doubt excessive, but one need not be surprised | 


thereat, mnce at that time no measurement had 
been made. On the other hand it is correctly 
tated that it flows through the mountains as 
well as through the plains." Of the Indian sea 
Ktésias had learned that it is larger than the 


Grecian, but it must be considered as an invention | 


that to the depth of four finger breadths, the sur- 
face is go hot that fish on that account do not 
approach it, but live in the deep below, 

Tt must also be ascribed to fiction that in India 


the sin appears ten times larger than iu other | 


countries, and that the heat there ie so powerful 
that it suffocates many persons ; that there are 
neither storms nor rain in India, but that the 


country is watered by the river; there are on tha | 


other hand violent hurricanes which carry away 
everything that stands in their course.” Tho 
last remark may be considered as correct, but 


the assertion that India has no rain is on the 
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contrary false, for it is known to possess regular 


rainy seasons, whereby the soil is watered. ‘The 


Indus region is inundated by the river only in the 


Delta and, toa slight extent, in the upper country, 
while in the north under the mountains it bas 
heavy rains, and lower down is not unvisited by 


slight showers. On the other hand, it is correctly 


remarked that in most parts of India the sun 
at his rising brings coolness, while during the rest 
of the day he causes vehement hoat.!" 

His statements about the precious stones hare 
already been elucidated.” Concerning the iron 
taken from the bottom of a well, of which iron 
swords were manufactured possessing the property 
of turning off hail, clouds and lightning, I have 
ilready remarked that they were probably lightning 
conductors. As to the method of obtaining it there 
is no information, but there is some how gold was 
obtained.” Every year a spring filled itself with 
fluid gold which was drawn from it in one hundred 
earthen pitchers. It was necessary that they 
whould be of clay, because the gold afterwards 
congealed, and the pitchers bad to be broken 
im order to get it out. The spring was quadran- 
gular, eleven ells in circumference, and about two 
yards deep. Each pitcher contained one talent of 
gold. The sense of this passage can only be that 
auriferous ores were melted, and that the gold 
obtained from them was drawn out in a fluid state. 
That there was a spring, must be a misapprehen- 
sion, and we must imagine instead that there wns 
& cistern prepared to receive the gold. As a 
pitcher need not be very large to contain one 


talent (which is only somewhat more than fifty- 


three pounds) of gold, this particular may be con- 
sidered as correct, but no stress need be placed 
on the statement that this operation was repeated 
every year. If this supposition is right, it follows 


| that the Indians knew how to extract gold from 


the ore by melting. 

Of the gold it is said also, that it is not obtained 
from rivers by washing, (which, however, is a mis- 
take), but that it was met with on mountains that 
stretched far away, and was there guarded by 
griffins.“ This, os bas already been remarked, is 
the fiction which had reached the cara of Ktdésina, 
whereas according to the account given by others 
it was dug out of the ground by the ants. OF 
silver-mines, it is aaid that there are many of 
them, although not as decp as thoge in Baktrians. 
This agrees with the reality, because in India 
silver mines seem to occur only in Udayapdra 
in Ajmir: on the other hand Badskshan, in the 
upper Oxus valley, is rich in silver." His report 

* Frag. ui and i, 1. bd 6 

SREP SS op Hee iw 
“ Yule's Marco Polo, vol. I, p. 186; Cathay, p. £95. 
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would accordingly refer to a more eastern country 
than the Indus region. 

Ontheseal-ring, Pantarba, which is said to have 
had the property when thrown into the water of 
attracting other seal-rings and precious stones, 80 
that they became connected with each other, the 
remark may suffice that an altogether satisfactory 
solution of this story does not seem to have been 
found.“ It must also be left undecided what we 
are to understand by the elekron (amber) which 
during thirty days of the year exuded like sweat 
from the treea on the monntaing into the river 
Hyparkhos, and which turned hard in its 
waters.” Of this much only can we be certain, 
that it wags a gum exuding from trees, of which 
there are several kinds in India, especially towards 
the east—the likeliest quarter wherein to seck for 
this river. 

The mention of this tree leads us to the reports 
concerning Indian plants, and the products of the 
vegetable kingdom. The trees prodacing the oil 
called Karpion have been already treated of.” 
Of the Indian palms it is said that their fruits, 
which are called nots, are three times as large os 
the Babylonian.” It ia evident that it waa some 
other than the date-palm, and was no doubt the 
cocow-palm, which has a nut of the size indicated. 

Of the Indian reed Ktésias has reported that it 
grows in the mountain regions on the Indnas, and 
is so thick that two men with outstretched hands 
cannot span it round, and that it is as high as the 
mast of a large ship.” This report agrees with 
that of Herodotos, only that it gives a more exact 
description, which may be considered as trac, ined 
the bamboo can grow to the height of sixty feet, 
and may be two feet in diameter. Ktésias was 
the firat who brought to notice that there are male 
and female reeds; that the latter only had a pith, 


and the former none; and that the former were | 
more strong and compact, and the latter broader. — 


He mentions also the fact that small boats were 
made of thom, which could hold not more than three 
men, provided, as 1s probable, this statement really 
does belong to him.” 

The expression, garments produced by trees, can 
only mean cotton garments.” Ktésins has without 
doubt stated that the Indians from preference use 
oil of sesame, and it can only be the fault of the 
author of the extract ifthe use of this oil, together 
with that of the oil expressed from nuts, is ascribed 
to the pygmies.” His other statements with re- 





gardtothe obtaining of oils are evidently fictions.™ 


| Among these products of the exuberant fancy of tho 


Indians, there may here be appropriately mentioned 
thestory that thoseliving near the Indus obtained a 
kind of oi] from the worms living in that river, said 
to have possessed the property of settingeverything 
on fire. Some have supposed from this that the 
ancient Indiana were acquainted with fire-arms,” 

but the report must on the contrary be used to show 


already in the time of Ktésias become known tothe 
Persians. There canacarcely bea doubt that the 
report of Ktésias now in question is the corruption 
of the ancient Indian idea that the possession of 


sopernatural arms, which they might at times 


entrust to mortals, was one of the special preroga- 
tives of the gods™ The worship of snakes was 
particularly current in the north-western frontier 
countries,” to which the report of Ktesias regard- 
ing the oil specially relates, It will accordingly 
be a fire-weapon lent to man by one of the serpent- 
gods then worshipped, but which was represented 
to Ktésias ag one that really existed. 

For the sake of continuity of subject, I have 
anticipated what is to be remarked about the reports 
of Ktésiaa concerning Indian animals. Of the 
products of the vegetable kingdom he had men- 


tioned a very ewdet toine,” by which expression 


probably must be understood only an intoxicating 
liquor prepared from sugarand palm-juice, since we 
know that grapes do not grow in Indin. Lastly, 
according to our author, there existed also a tree 
Paréhos, or Parybos, which was found only in the 
gardens of the king, the root whereof attracted 
everything to itself, such as metals, and birds 
also, and sheep; birds for the most part being 
caught by it. The root served also as a medicine 
aguinst bowel disorders.” With thia conception 
may be suitably compared that of divining-rods, by 
the nid whereof metala were sought to be discover- 
ed. What Indian tree is meant is not certain, 
Whoever is aware of the great vegetable riches 
of India cannot fail to remark that the reporta of 
Ktésias concerning them are extremely scanty. 
Posaibly the reason for thia defect may be partly 
that the regions best known to the Persians, and 
consequently to him, are lesa rich in vegetable 
products than those of inner India, but the prin- 
cipal reason is to be sought in the negligence 
and incompleteness of the whole extract, wherein 
the various subjects follow each other without a 
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Proper connexion, os well as in the circumstance 


that quotations from his book are by accident 
pretty copious on some subjects and not on others. 
Thus the extracts are meagre which describe 
ordinary things, whereas about the extraordinary, 
much richer extracts have come down to us, 
Accordingly we cannot absolve the classio writers 
who have preserved for us passages from tho 


work of Ktésias from the reproach of having | 


selected precisely those that relate what is extra- 
ordinary and wonderful. 

This reproach attaches also to his statements 
about Indian animals—some of those most valued 
and praised by the Indians, as cows and lions, are 
not even mentioned in the extracta, but on the 
contrary those only that are extraordinary and 
fictitious. It can scarcely be denied that Ktévias 
treated of the former. About other animala hoe had 


been misinformed. The knowledge of the Indian | 


animal kingdom which was communicated by him 
to his countrymen ia doubly significant for the 
history of zoology. Firstly, it is certain that 
Aristotle, the founder of this science, had made use 
of bis reports about Indian animals, and his book 
therefore contributed, though but slightly, to the 
materials whereon that eminent genius founded 


his observations. Secondly, through him several | 


Indian animals firat became known to the Greeks, 
and he has therefore co-operated so far to pro- 
pagate zoological knowledge among his country- 
men. To represent this addition to science is the 
business of zoology; for a history of Greek know- 
ledge about India it is sufficient to enumerate the 


animals which he has mentioned—an exception | 


being allowable only when an animal through some 
real or imaginary peculiarity appears pre-eminert 
over others, or when the form of the representa- 
tion is characteristic of the way the author views 
things. 

Concerning the animal most remarkable to 
foreigners on account of its size, docility and 
multifarious uses, the elephant I mean, he had been 
misled by the Persians into making the exaggerat- 
ed statement that in war the king of the Indians 
was preceded by one hundred thousand of them, 
whilst three thousand of the strongest and most 
valiant followed him.” It can just as litile be 


walls of hostile towns. On the other hand, he 
truthfully reports what be had seen with his own 
eyes, that in Babylon, elephants pulled up palm- 
trees, roota and all. Ho is the firat Greek who 
that when they ware in heat a strongly amelling 
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fluid issued out from an orifice j in their temples. 


Of the parrots he remarked with charming sim- 
plicity that they spoke Indian, but also spoke 


| Greek if they had been taught to do ao. The 


Indian name of the jackal he was the first to com- 
municate to the Greeks under the form, ‘Krokottos, 
and it follows from what he says, as well as from 
the {ables current about this animal, that the 
Ethiopian kind cannot be meant.” The qualities 
attributed to it, such ag that it imitates the 


| human voice, has the strength of the lion, and the 
| swiftness of the horse, ahow that the jackal already 


at that time played « prominent part in animal 
fables, and that such were generally current in 
India, if there were any need of such an argument, 
Of the four yet remaining‘animals, two must be 
considered as real, though it is not easy to identify 
them. The other two have on the contrary been 
invented but not by the Indians themselves. The 
wild ass was specially distinguished by his horn, 
because, of the horns cups were manufactured 
which protected those who drank out of them 


| from certain kinds of diseases and from poison.” 


He was further distinguished from solid-hoofed 
animals by the gall on his liver and by his ankle- 
bone. The first mark suits the rhinoceros, aa it 
possesses a large gall bladder, but not the second, 
because all quadrupeds have ankle-bones. This, 
however, may only be an error of the author, 
though one that is surprising since he waa o 
physician and had himself seen such ankle-bones, 
According to him, they were red, which ig likewise 


false. The great strength attribated tothe animal 


points to the rhinoceros, bat not the great swift- 
ness. Al the same time the name, karfazonon, does 
not fornish us with any certain means of identi- 
fication. The explanation of this word from new 
Persian ia not tenable—we might rather think 
that Ktésias had altered the Indian name of the 
rhinoceros, Kedga (which can be easily changed to 
Kherga) to Karta, in order to assimilate the sound 
to that of Greek words whose significations are 
very suitable to the animal.™ 

By piecing these remarks together it would 
appear most probable that by the wild assis to 
be understood the rhinoceros, becange there is 
no other Indian animal which the description 
suite better. If Etésias attributes to it a red head 
and & white body, whilst ite colour is really grey- 
brown, he had perhaps been so informed. With 


sles ti (ha Ss Rlsdoas eens thc cat ak 
the martikhoras, I have already remarked that 
it is incorrect either to recognize them in the 


toes i 138 96, and 
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wonderful animals of Persepolis, or to attribute 
to them a Baktro-Indian origin. In opposing this 
view, I have shown that the similarity of the sculp- 
tured animals to thoee described by Ktésins ia only 
general—that in both cases the animals have been 
composed from parts of such as were real, and fur- 
ther that an ethico-religious symbolism throogh 
miraculous animals was unknown to the Indians. 
The conjecture there thrown out that the old 


Persian miraculous animals are of Babylonic-— 


Assyrian origin, have been confirmed by the recent 
discoveries at Nineveh. 

About the bird, Dikairos, which was not larger 
than the egg of a partridge, the dung of which 
was dugup,and first prodoced sleep and afterwards 
death,” I can say nothing more satisfactory than 


others. That it is not fictitious appears from the | 
fact that the King of India bad sent some of it to | 


the King of Persia, who preserved it as something 
very precious, becanse it was a remedy against in- 
curable diseases. ‘That opinm, as has been sug- 
gested, cannot be meant by it, is certain, since 
the cultivation of that drag was introduced much 
later into India. It would be fatile to try to 
explain the name becanse it is explained by the 
word jus, and has been altered to assimilate ita 
sound to that of a Greek word. 


animals,®* there is no confirmation of this discover: 
able in the Indian writings—and so the griffins 
must be classed slong with the Issedonians,™ the 
Arimaspians, and other fictiona of the more 
northern peoples, which had found admission 
also among the Persinns, where they survived 
till Inter. Just as foreign to the Indians is the 
Martikhoras, whose name is correctly explained as 
the man-cater,™" but in old Iranian, because Moartija- 
qdra has thia meaning, but the second part is 
foreign to the Indian language. If Ktésias has 
reported that he had seen such an animal with the 
Persian Kingto whom it bad been presented by 
the Indian king, he cannot in this instance be 
aoquitted of mendacity. 

Since he has specified a pretty large number of 
Indian animals without exhausting the list, and 
has also described some of them minutely, if we 
may jodgo from the details which have been pre- 


served, we may conclude that he had also treated | 


at large of the manners and customs of the 
Indians. 
had it been preserved, would have interested us 
moat of all, we cannot expect to have learned any- 
thing about those subjects which we do not already 
know, bat light would have been thrown upon 

Feng. i, Mewar baal the name is also written Dikeros. 
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| slong with their wives and children. 


From this portion of the work which, | 





the communications which bad ot that time reach- 
ed the Persians from India, and upon the 
nature of the ideas they had conceived regarding 
the inhabitants of India. But unfortunately we 
possess only very scanty extracts on such topica, 
while, on the other hand, there are tolerably com- 
plete repetitions of his reports of fabulous peoples. 

Of the Indians be correctly asserted that they 
had their black colour not from the sun, but from 
nature.” As a proof he adduced the fact that he 
had with his own eyes seen white Indiana, viz. 
two women and five men, He mentioned their 
great justice, their laws and customs, their love 
for their sovereigns, and their scorn of death. 
Nothing showa so plainly bow little the way in 


which the extracts have been made is to be relied 


on, as the omission of those very subjects, with the 
exception of four of the lees important nsages. 
The first is that the Indians went on pilgrimage to 
a holy place distant fifteen days from the Sard 
mountains, situated in an uninhabited region where 
they worshipped the sun and the moon. During 
the festival the sun is enid to have afforded them 
coolness for thirty-five days, so that they might 
be able to perform all the rites and return to their 
homes unscorched by his heat. There can be no 


| doubt as to where this place lay. It was among 
If the griffins have been indicated as Indian | 


the Vindhyas, one of whose off-shoote are the 


' Bardian mountains. It is self-evident that 
this can only have been an isolated worship of 


the two lominaries,” probably by a barbaroustribe, 
to which also the legend of the cooling down of 


| the temperature may have belonged. 


The second costom mentioned is connected 
with the idea formed by Ktésins of the bodily 
constitution of the Indians. They attained an 
age of 150 or 140 years, and the oldest of 200. 
None of them suffered from headache, eye diseases, 
toothache, sore mouths, or putrid ulcers. In 
India there was o quadrangular well, enclosed by 
rocks, wherein the Indians of high rank bathed 
It had the 
property of throwing out again upon the bank 
not only the bathers, but everything else, except 
gold, silver, iron and copper. It is called in 
India balladé, which meant ueeful. This word is 
really Indian, for in Sanskrit belada means strength. 
giving. From this report we learn the unimpor- 
tant fact that the Indians had discovered the 
healing power of mineral wells. 

Another well had the peculiarity that the water 
drawn from it congealed to the thickness of 
cheese." If three obols weight of this was tri- 
turated to apowder and being put in water waagiven 
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Extuciosi amen acumen | 


his transgressions.. The king used this asa means 
to bring the accused to a confession. Those found 
guilty under the ordeal were condemned to dia 
of starvation, and the innocent were dismissed. 
This particular is remarkable, because the Chinese 
Pilgrim, Fah-hian, relates something similar re- 


garding Udydna,acountry west of the Indus 


and to the north of Peshawar. He says it was the 


Wilichigeel kane Asyiai Tadiens aedeoe 
nothing from the extracts from the work of 
Ktésias, but the fret already noticed, that they 
were white, He invariably speaks of bat one king 


of India”; but from this we must not conclude 


custom there, if a doubt existed about the guilt of | 


an accused person, to remove the doubt by admi- 
nistering to him a medicinal drink; those guilty 
of acapital offence were banished. Pliny had mach 
earlier reported something similar of an Indian 
plant.” Guilty persons who had swallowed pills 
prepared from its roots and administered in wine, 
wore during the night tormented by visions, and 
confessed all their tranagressions. Although the 


origin of the drink mentioned by Ktésins maybe in- | 


correct, there can be no doubt but that it was used 


that at that time Western India formed a single 
state, It would rather appear that Ktésias did 
hot care to treat of the separate kingdoms. 

The fabulous peoples are divided into two clagens, 
one purely fictitious, and the other embracing the 
aboriginal tribea that have obtained their name 
from some one peculiarity, and in one 
instance this name is Greek. Of the first class 
Skylax had already mentioned several. Thore 


ta but this one fact with reference to these tribes 


for judicial purposes, as it is confirmed by the other | 


two witnesses. Of such ordeals, called dinya and 
poriteha, several are adduced in the codes of law.” 
Among these, poison aleo occurs. TE the accused, 
after swallowing the dose, felt no hurtful effects 
ensuing, be was declared innocent,o that the report 
of Ktésiag is justified by the Indians themselves.” 
This, however, cannot be said of the fourth cus- 
tom mentioned in the fragments of the work ; that in 
hunting hares and foxes, the Indians did not use 
dogs, but eagles, crows, and vultures, which they 
trained for that purpose.” For this practice the 
Indian writings afford no confirmation, though it 
by no means follows that the report is untrue. It 
is only doubtfal whether eagles can be so tamed. 
It would be important to know whether from an 
oversight on the part of Aclian, who alone has 
preserved this report, vultures have not been 
wubatituted for falcons; in that case this custom 
would be one which the Indians had in common 
with the Thrakians and the ancient Germans. 
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which is significant, that since the fictions regard- 
ing them had been propagated to foreign nations 
so carly as the time of Skylax, they mast have 
been still earlier widely current among the 
Indians. It will therefore be sufficient, if, without 
treating of them specially, I content myaelf with 
merely establishing their claim to be of Indian 
origin.” When Ktésins, following no doubt the 


| precedent of the Persians, reported of one of these 


tribes that it was a very brave nation, and that five 


_ thousand men of them followed the king of the 


Indians as archers and Iancers, so far from seeing 
in this circamstance a reason to consider them « 
real nation, ag in the great epic the one-footed 
men brought gifts toa king, we ehall only find a 
new proof of the wide dissemination of such fic- 
tions at that early period, 

It will be suitable here to mention that Ktésias 
waa the first Groek who had received intelligence 


of the holy country of the Uttara Kuru, 


207, ¥. 16187. But both do mention | 


| Ete 


although considering the incomplete state in which 
his work lies before us, this can only be shown by 
the help of the native writings. Ho had, to wit, 
stated that there éxisted a fountain called Silas, 

in Whose waters even the lightest substances 
that were thrown in sank to the bottom." Now, 


Zeicrodes 
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(Hist. Not. VII, 2.) incorrectly considers 
the sume a the Scia omer 
evastbents also mentions a river Silas 
from a soaree of the sume oame through the country 
the Sileoi, and so light that everything 
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this is the river $i14 or Sailod& which ono 
| dogs, as well as their heads, are attributed to them. 


must cross before he can reach that country. It 
was believed that nothing would float or swim in 
its waters because by contact with them every- 
thing wos transmuted into stone. It waa only 
possible to effect a passage by means of the 
Ktchaka-reed which grew there. The Greek 
representation offers itself as an inversion of the 
Indian fiction; if anything that came into con- 
tact with the water was changed into stone, it 
must have become as heavy as stone and sunk to 
the bottom. The Greeks aocordingly supposed that 
the lightness of the water was the cause of its 
being innavigable, 

In the extant excerpts there is no mention of the 
Hyperboreans, who, as we shall afterwards show, 
answer tothe Indian Uttara kuru. Accord- 


ing to Megasthenes, they lived one thousand years, | 


but according to the Indian view one thousand 
andeven tenthousand years.” Accordingly it ia not 
at all impossible but that Ktésias has mentioned 
them under the name of Makrobioi, who lived 
four hundred years. These ore attributed also to 
Ethiopia by Herodotos® and other writers of later 
date, but are probably of Indian origin. 

The accounts given of the real tribes deserve 
more consideration, because from them several 
particulars appear which shed over the aborigines 
and their contact with the Arian Indiana a light 


all the more unexpected, as it hasbeen the common | 
practice to deny all value to the statements | 


advanced by Ktésing in this connection. 

Among the real tribes wos one that was black, 
and dwelt above the river H y park hos, probably 
the Ganges." Thoy spent their days in idjeness, 
ate no corn, but lived only on the milk of kine, 
goats and sheep which they maintained in great 
numbers, This notice is interesting, in'so far os 
it shows that on the upper Ganges, or more correct- 
ly in the Himalaya, there still existed in those 
days black aborigines, as the great Epos also knows 
thom there. It must be considered as on exag- 
geration that they drank no water, and that though 
not agriculturists, they subsisted alao ppon 
fruits. The fullest reports are those relating to 
the Kynamolgoi or Kynokephaloi, the 
dog-headed,” who must on dccoutit of this pecu- 


linrity being attributed to them have particularly | 


attracted the attention of the classical anthors. 
They were widely propagated, because they dwelt 
near the sources of the Hyparkhos, as well is in 
Southern India; their number is stated to have 
amounted to one hundred and twenty thousand. 
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They were black, and the teeth, tails and voices of 
They understood, however, the language of the 


Indians, The reason for their name and their 
fictitious properties is evident from the circam- 


| stance that they kept big dogs for bunting wild 


oxen and other wild animals. Ifthe use of dog- 
milk is attributed to them, this may have also been 
merely an invention, because it is said elsewhere 
that they used also the milk of goats and of sheep. 
The other things related of them show that they 
were a real nation, a tribe of the black aborigines. 

They were acquainted with but few of the tech- 
nical arts, had no houses or beds, but dwelt in 
eaves and slept on couches of straw, leaves, or 
gress. They knew how to tan hides, and the men 
as well as the women wore very fine garments 
manufactured from them. The richest only pos- 
seased linen. They kept a multitude of asses, 
goats and sheep, and the greatest number of the 
latter constituted their wealth. Besides milk 
they used also as food the fruit of the Siptakhora 
tree, which they dried and packed up in plaited 
baskets and exported to the other Indians. They 
were very fast runners, good hunters, archers, 
and hurlers of the javelin. They lived especially 
on the produce of the chase. The flesh of the 
animals which they killed, they roasted in the 
sun. Protected by their inaccessible mountains, 
they were not attacked in war by their neigh- 
bourse; they are represented as just men and 
harmless. They are said to have reached the age 
of one hundred and seventy years, and some even 
of two hundred. They carried on trade with the 
civilized Indians in their neighbourhood, and stood 
ina free relationship with the Indian king. To 
him they brought annually two hondred and sixty 
talenta of dried froite of the Siptakhora tree on 
rafts, and as many talents of a red dye-stuff ond 
one thousand of elektron or the gum exuding from 
the Siptakhora tree. To the Indinns they sold 
these wares, and obtained from them in exchange 
bread, oatmeal, cotton-clothes, bows, and lances, 
which they required in hunting and killing wild 
animals. Every fifth year tho king presented 
them with three hundred bows, three thousand 
lances, one hundred and twenty thousand small 
shields, and fifty thousand swords. 

This description throws a clear light upon the 
position held by the Indian aborigines towards 
the kings of the Aryan Indians, on their mutual 
relations, on the intercourse of the civilized 
Indians with their barbarous countrymen, and the 
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eivilizing influence which they exercised uponthem, 
Secured from subjugation in their inaccessible 
mountains, the latter must nevertheless have been 
giad to live in peace with the neighbouring kings, 
and to propitiate them by presents, and the former 
to make them feel the superiority of their power, 
On account of the need for the means of subsiat- 
ence, and for the means for pursuing their ocen- 
pations, which they procured from their civilized 
neighbours, theaborigines were obliged to accustom 
themselves to have intercourse with them, and to 
afford them also an opportunity, and to opens 
door for the admission of their doctrines and laws 
among them. 

The Tudian name of this people Sunamukha, 
dog-faced, has been discovered in a MS. which has 
not yet been published.“ This tribe, according to 
it.“*dwelt onthe Indus. The Kakoorpioi considered 
by Kiésias to be.synonymous with it cannot be 
satisfactorily explaincd from the Sanskrit; but 
it may have reached us in a corrupted form. To 
deny that the Aryan Indians may have given to a 
nation which they despised a name taken fromthe 
dog would be unreasonable, because the dog was 
a despised animal, and the name Svapika or 
Srapaka, i. «, feeder of dogs, designates one 
of the loweat castes. Nor is there anything to 
object to the view that one of the aboriginal tribes 
was spomally addicted tothe rearing of dogs, which 
were needed for hunting, sceing that the wild 
dog is widely propagated thronghont India and 
occurs in the Deccan, and probably also in Nepaul 
as well ag in the south andin the north, where the 
Kynamolgoi dwelt. This tribe also has been 
transferred to Ethiopia and-Libya.™ 

The third of these tribes arethe Pygmies, 
whose name is Greek, and menns ‘a fist long,’ 
They are mentioned by Homer, and as fighting 
with the cranes. It henceoppears that the name 
has boen transferred to an Indian people. The 
Indian Pygmies ore described as very small, the 
tallest of thom being two ells in height, but most of 
them only one anda half. They dwelt in the in- 
terior of India, were black and deformed, had snub 
noses, long hair and extraordinarily large beards. 
They were excellent archers, and three thousand of 
them wero in the retinue of the king. Their 
sheep, oxen, asses and mules were unusually small. 
They hunted hares and foxes, not with doga, but 
with eagles, ravens, crows and vultures, like the 
Indians, followed the Indian. laws, and were just. 
They agreed further with the Indians in using 
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both sesame oil and nut oil, as already mentioned. 
This is all that is stated regarding them in the 
fragmenta of Ktésiag. To determine what Indian 
people is meant by this name, it must forther be 
mentioned that Megasthenés ascribes the battle 
with the cranes tothe Trispitham oi, f. «. men 
three spans long,” a name by which he could only 


| designate the Pygmies, and which he had probably 


selected because it was anold word. Ktéesias may 
therefore be considered as ono of those writers who 
mentioned the battle of the Indian Pygmies with 
the cranes. Now the Indians asoribe to the Gar a- 
da, the bird of Vishnu, enmity towards the people 


ofthe Kirdta, which for thia reason is called 


Kiritdéin, « «. the devourers of the Kirdita, 
and the name of thia people has also the meaning 
of a dwarf. It henee appears that the Kirdtas 
were emall men in comparison with the Arian 
Indians, and may consequently have been easily 
confounded with the Pygmies. The form of the bird 
of Vishnu, os described by the poeta, docs not 
exactly correspond with a real bird; in the pic- 
tures the form of a bird almost entirely yields to 
that ofa man. There ia nevertheless some simi- 
larity to an eagle and to a vulture as well as to a 
crane. If in mythology a simple bird of this 
kind uanally only occurs, it is to be remarked that 
it passes at thesame time for the father and king of 
the divine birds, and there is nothing to hinder us 
from believing that, according to the ideas of the 
people a battle of this bird with the Kir Ata was 
thought to have occurred. If the remark that 
they lived in the interior of India does not agree 
with their actual position, which is assigned to the 
east of Bangal, in the HimfMlaya, and further to 
the north, it mast be understood that foreigners 
had attribated a wider extension to the name so 
that it designated evena people in Orissa From 
this further application of the names several char- 
acteristics attributed to the Pygmies explain 
themselves, which partly suit the true Kirdtas, 
who like the Bhuta people are beardless, but on the 
other hand wear long hair, Among them occur 
also the flat noses," but not the black complezion 
by which the Gonda and other Vindhya tribes 
are on the contrary distinguished, so that here 


| also a commingling of characteristics must be 
| assumed, Both these people, however, are distin- 


guished by their shortness of stature. If the 
smallness of the Pygmies has been ascribed to 
their cattle also, it must simply be considered as 
an enlargement to the account made by foreigners. 
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As we bave seen above that the Arian kings 
kept female Kirdta slaves and hunters, while the 
Pygmies are described as very brave and hunters 
of wild animals, and even in later times, the people 
of that race appear in the royal retinue, the Greek 
reportis confirmed in this point also, while it must 
farther be correct in stating that, though not all, 
yet at least one tribe of this people bad adopted 
the lawa of the Arian Indians. 

The Pygmies with their battle against the 
cranes have also been transferred to Ethiopia™ from 
their original home in India. Whether the legend 
concerning them had already reached the Greeks 
at the time when the poems of Homer were com- 
posed, may be left undecided. 


The preceding examination of the narrative of - 


Ktésins{which has reached posterity in #0 abridged 
and incomplete a form, and the author whereof 
had been accused by his own countrymen of 
mendacity) abundantly shows that Ktésias haa in 
most cases only repeated statements os he heard 
them from the moutha of the Persians, who them- 
selves bad received. them from Indians who 
sojourned in their country, and so we have the 


repdrts, not directly from the Indians themselves, | 


bot from the Persians. From thia circumstance, 
it is evident why the names, as far as they have 
been explained, are, with a single exception, 
Persian, and why some names attributed to 
the Indiana are foreign. If we consider the cir- 
cuits these accounts have made in reaching Greece 
from India, we cannot but be surprised that in 


general they still bear the stamp of their Indian 
origin. As has been shown, Kitésias cannot be 
absolved from the charge of baving in some in- 
stances adorned the statements he received and of 
having even allowed himself to tell untrutha. He 
has also transferred Greek notions to Indian sub- | 
jects, at least in the matter of the Pygmies. If 
we however consider his book in its original and 
complete form, then we se2 that he must have 
givena tolerably complete representation of the 
products of Western India, and of the customs 
and usages of the inhabitants, as well as severnul 
notices of the interior of the country. A few 
details serve even to elucidate Indian affairs, and 
there were no doubt many soch, which have been 
lost, because after the Greeks had become more 
closely acquainted with India in the time of 
Alexander the Great, his work had been neglected 
by his countrymen. But the special significance 
of his narrative does not consist in these isolated 
elucidations of Indian antiquity, but in the fot 
that he had communicated to his countrymen the 
mass of the knowledge on Indian matters and the 
form which they had assumed among the Persians, 
and had marked thereby the extent of the know- 
ledge gained regarding India before the time of 
Alexander. His work may have contributed to 
increase the desire of the Greeks to investigate 
foreign countries, but it exerted no influence on 
the development of geographical science, and just 
ag little on the expedition of Alexander, as has 
already been remarked. 


Ow Centars TIxpian Axrwats. 
From Kosmas Indikopleustes™' Ds Mundo, XI. 
1. The Rhinoceros. 

This animal is called the rhinoceros from having 
horns growing upon its nose. When it walks 
about the horns shake, but when it looks enraged 
it tightens them, and they become firm and 
unshaken so that they are able to tear up even 
trees by the roots, such especially as stand right 
in their way. The eyes are placed as low down as 
the jaws. It is altogether a most terrible animal, 
and ia especially hostile to the elephant. Its feet 


and its akin closely resemble those of the elephant. | 


Tce akin, which is dry and hard, ta four fingers 
thick—and from this instead of from iron some 
make ploughshares wherewith they plough their 
lands. The Ethiopians in their language call the 
rhinoceros arou or harisi, prefixing the rough 
breathing to the alpha of the latter word, and 
adding risi to it, so that the word arow is the 
nome of the animal, while Aaria is an epithet 
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| which indicates its connexion with ploughing 


arising from the configuration of its nose and the 
ose made of ita hide. I[ have seen a living rhino- 
eeros, but I was standing some distance off at 
the time. I have also seon the skin of one, 
which was staffed with straw and atood in the 
king’s palace, and IT have thus been enabled to 


| delineate the animal accurately. 


2, Tha Tawrelaphos or Oxz-deer. 

This is an animal found in India andin Ethio- 
pia. But those in India ore tame and gentle, and 
are there used for carrying pepper and other 
stuffs packed in bags; these being slung over the 
back one on each side. Their milk is made into 
butter. We eat also their flesh, the Christians 
killing them by cutting their throat, and the 
Greeks by beating them with endgels, The 
Ethiopian ox-deer, unlike the Indian, are wild and 
untameable. 

a. The ardalis or Giraffe. 
This animal is found only in Ethiopia, and is, 


boo eras #2 the picture of the animal in hie 
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like the hog-deer of that country, wild and un- 


tameable. In the royal palace, however, they bring 
Up one or two from the time when they are quite 
young, and make them tame that the sight of them 
may amuse the king, In his presence they place 
before them milk or water to drink contained in 
& pan, but, then, owing to the great length of their 
feet, breast, and neck they cannot possibly stoop 
to the earth and drink unless by making their two 
forelegs straddle. When they make them strad- 
die they can of course drink. I have written this 
from my own personal knowledge. 
4. Tha Agriobous or Wild Oz. 

This is an animal of great size and belongs to 

India, and from itis got what is called the foupha, 


wherewith the captains of armies decorate their | 


horsea and their standards when taking the field. 
They say of it that if its tail be canght by o tree 
it no longer stoops, but remains standing through 


its unwillingness to lose even a single hair. On 


seeing this the people of the neighbourhood ap- 

proach and cut off the tail,and then the creature 
fies off when docked entirely of its tail. 
& The Moskhos or Musk-deer. 

This isa small animal, and is called in the 

native dialect the Kastouri.™ Those who hunt it 

pierce it with arrows, and having confined the 


navel off, that being the part which has the 
pleasant fragrance known to us under the name 
of musk. 
6. The Monokerds or Unicorn. 

This animal is called the unicorn, bat I have 
never set eyes upon it. I have however seen 
Jour brazen statues of it in Ethiopia, wherd they 
were set upin the royal palace—an edifice adorned 
with four towers. From these statues I have thus 
delineated the animal. They say of it that it is a 
terrible beast and invinciblo, having ita power all 
lodged in ita horn. When it perceives that its 


pursuers are many and that they are on the point | 


of catching it, it springs down from the top of 
some precipice, and during the descent through 
the air tarns itself in such a way that the whole 
shock of the fallis sustained by the horn which 
receives no damage thereby.“ The scripture refers 
to this peculiarity, which says; save ma from the 
mouth of lions and my humility from the horns of 
wnicorme; and again, the one beloved aa the son of 


This is still ite Indian name. 
** ‘The iber is said to fall in euch a way that its horns 
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unicorns; and again in the blessings of Balaam 
wherewith he blessed Israel, he says twice over : 
God led him out of Egypt even as the glory of the 
unicorn, thas bearing witness to the strength and 
boldness and glory of the animal. 
7. The Khoirelaphos or Hog-deer, and 
the Hippopotamus. 

The hog-deer I have both seen and eaten, The 
hippopotamus however I have not seen, bat I 
heve had in my possession teeth of it so large 
that they weighed about thirteen pounds. These 
teeth Isold here, Isaw many both in Ethiopia 
and in Egypt. 

S: Piperi—Pepper. 

This is a picture of the pepper tree. Each 
separate plant clings for support to some tall tree 
which does not yield fruit, being very weak and 
slender like the delicate tendrils of the vine, Each 
cluster is enveloped within a couple of leaves, 
It is perfectly green like the colour of rue, 

9. Argellia™ or the cocoamud-free. 

There is another tree of this sort called argellia, 
that is—the tall nut-trees of India. It differs in 
no respect from the date-palm except in being 
taller and thicker and having larger lea-ea. It pro- 
duces no other fruit than two or three and as many 
nuts. The taste is extremely sweet and pleasant, 
being like that of the kernela of green nuts, 
The nut is at first fall of a deliciously sweet water 
which the Indians therefore drink instead of wine, 
This very sweet beverage is called rhongkhoaoupha, 
If the fruit is gathered at maturity, then so long 
as it keeps ite quality,the water in the course of 
time hardens upon the shell, while the water in the 
centre retains its fluidity till it finally disappears. 
Tf however it be kept too long without being opened, 
the concretion om the shell becomes rancid and 
unfit for human food. 

10. PAs, Delphis, Kheléné—The Seal, the 

When st sea we use the seal, dolphin and 
tortoise for food should they chance to be caught. 
The dolphin and tortoise we kill by cutting their 
throat, but we cut not the throat of the seal, 
but despatch him with blows as we do large 
fish, The flesh of the tortoise, like that of the 
sheep, is dark-coloured ; that of the dolphin like 
the pig's is dark coloured and rank; that of the 
seal like the pig's, is white, but not rank, 





© The initial » crust have dropped ovt aa the word no 
doubt transliterates the native tenn for the ooown, narilbel, 
“ First catch your hare.” 
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‘READINGS FROM THE ARIAN PALI. 
BY DE. A. F. EUDOLF HOEERNLE. 


-Past 1 
In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for the year 1863 (vol. XXXII, page 
139}, General A. Cunningham wrote: “Thirty 
years have elapsed since the first Bactro-Pali 


inscriptions were discovered by Ventura, Court, — 
and Masson,—and during that long period but — 


little progress has been made in their decipher- 
ment.” And sabout the same time, in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 1863, 
(vol. XX, page 221; Old Series) Professor 
J. Dowson said: “I know of no imscrip- 
tion in this character (Baktrian or Arian Pali) 
of which, up to the present time, a complete 
and convincing interpretation has been offered,” 
Although again nearly twenty years have passed 
since these remarks were penned, Professor 
Dowson's words areas trnenowas they were then. 
It is trae General Cunningham and Professor 
Dowson themselves as well as others (¢. ¢., Sir 
E. C. Bayley) have, in the mean time, done not 
a little towards clearing away the difficulties 
that beset the reading of those obscure legends. 
It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
ingenuity and success with which they havedeter- 
mined the value of the phonetic and numerical 
symbola of the Arian Pali, so that, in this 
respect at least, there appears hardly anything 
left for succeeding investigators to add. Still, 
it is true that, even row, with the exception of 
a few very short inscriptions, no “complete 
and convincing interpretation” has been offered ; 
nor will this be the case, until also the gram- 
matical construction of those records, which 
both in an etymological and syntactical respect 
has hitherto baffled the efforts of interpreters, is 
fully and correctly determined. This, I believe, 
I have succeeded in doing in the case of one, 


of unravelling the mysteries of the Arian Pali | 


is mainly due to the two writers already men- 
tioned. I merely supply the grammatical order 
to what has been already, more or less fully, 
read by them. However, it will be seen from 
a eee eee eee ee eee ena 


{inal is bere fa. Caleztn‘Thave also 


original is bere in Caleutta. 
the 
tage ot oon) Fens ot another wiseh el fee 





the sequel that in the process of determining 
of the re¢ord is sometimes discovered to be con- 
siderably different from what it was originally 
supposed to be. 

The Arian Pili Inscription, of which I now 
give a grammatical translation, is that com- 
monly known as the Sué-Vihir Inscription." 
A full account of its discovery will be found in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic BSoctety, vol. 
IV (N. 8.), pp. 497-499, and in the Journal 
ofthe Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. XX XTX, pp. 
65-67 (both for 1870). It was found by the Rev. 
G. Yeates in February 1869, in a rnined old 
Buddhist tower, (a view of which accompanies 
this paper), in the neighbourhood of Bhiiwalpur 
to the northof Sindh. It is inscribed on a thin 
copper-plate, which appears to have been im- 
bedded in the middle of the floor of a chamber 
near the top of the tower. It closed the mouth of 
ashaft, which had a width of 16 inches square and 
a depth of abont 20 feet; the tower being solid 
with the exception of this shaft. The copper- 
plate itself is 30 inches square, the corners 
being rounded off, and the record is incised in 
four lines along three sides and a quarter of 
the fourth side, in the so-called Arian Pah 


| characters, which vary in size from $ to 1 inch. 


Tt was forwarded by Major Stubbs to Sir E..C, 
Bayley, who appears to have presented it to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It now forma 
part of the Society's collection of inscribed 
copperplates. A very fair representation of it is 
given in the Journal, yol. XX XTX, pl. ii, thongh 
it is not a facsimile, as it might appear at first 
sight, but a very reduced copy. The copy of 
the inscription itself is, on the whole, accurate, 
with the exception of eight letters (11 to 18) 
on the top-line (the third of the inscription); 
which are quite untrustworthy." There are also 
a number of minor, though, for the decipherer, 
no less important inaccuracies, which have 
ariaen from the fact that parts of some letters 
have almost disappeared in consequen 
oxidation of the copper. On tho whole: hewn, 
es —— state of preservation; 


ALT r TT 








THE TOWER AT SUE VIHAR NEAR BHAWALPUR 





@. POSITION OF COPPER-PLATE 
From Journal A. S. Beng. Fol. XXXLX. 


BEprIl BYIFY? SY 7L A sa tie 

2A BP WIS StS 
STAG BIE SE PGP! 

ue 13,3 SUIS I BITS 7 sn tina 
JPBID SEM 5/3 37 
pes ep alg lang sme 

STIR AL eye} sim 
NAPA ay NYT I LIFA 
yep ee pihprerhp 

J) LSys 2 Ath tine 


AFB. Hoorsle. Seale 4 to to of original W. Gnggy Phote-lith. 


Novewsrn, 1861.) 


only in the lower right-hand corner (where the 
firat and second lines of the inscription meet) 
there is « large fissure,” probably caused by the 
instrument with which it was dug out; but 
it is well removed from the inscription. Most 
of the letters are deeply cut and perfectly dis- 
tinct, But o few ore partially obliterated, 
owing to the original incision not having been 
sufficiently deep, in consequence of which they 
have become filled up by the effects of the oxida- 
tion. Still in all such cases there are traces 
which, on careful inspection, cannot be mistaken. 
The lithograph of the inscription which accom- 
panies this paper is prepared from a squeeze 
which I took myself, and checked by repeated 
the original. The letters, as now given, may be 
accepted as perfectly accurate in every respec 
Most of the defective letters occur in the third 





able that the third line is not executed with the | 


game care aa the first and second lines. This 
ja shown im various Ways ; thus, in the first two 
lines the several words are separated by per- 


ceptible intervals, while in the third line they | 


nasal (anusvdra) is not always placed accurately 
ander the letter to which it belongs, but side- 
wards go as to be apparently under the succeed- 
ing letter." The engraver evidently got tired 
over hia work and, in the third line, did not 
trouble himself to cut the letters with sufficient 
accuracy and depth. Hence the modern 
in detail when I come to the remarks on the 


are distinct traces still observable on the 
copper-plate which disclose the modus operandi 
of the engraver. It appears that he firat drew 
a preliminary copy of the inscription on the 
plate by means of very slight and super- 
ficially punched dots, indicating the outlines of 
the letters. Afterwards the letters were deeply 


engraved by the chisel following the dotted | 
kB - Pali,’ as well as a Sanskrit version being given 


outlines of the copy. In a few cases, however, 
the engraver either departed from his copy, or, 
evidently from mere oversight, omitted to en- 
grave the whole of the indicated dotted outline. 


. It in not shown in Plate ti of the Jowrnal. 
*@oin dadakht and uy which are written 
as if thoy nag By rg te eee Rear Similar in- 
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allowed to remain in its original 
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Most, if not all, these cases too occur in the 
third line of the record. Thus in the 18th 
letter (ni) of the line, the cross-line 
indicating the vowel i was drawn, in the pre- 
iminary dotted copy, acrosa the curved head of 





the consonant n, though in a wrong direction, 
from left to right, instead of from right to 


left, as in the 6th letter of the same lime. 
Accordingly when the engraver came to incise 
the final copy, he drew the vowel line lower 


down, across the body of the consonant, as in 


the 18th letter of the first line (in Kanishkasya). 
The original dotted line across the crook of 


the consonant n, however, is still perfectly re- 
cognisalle, Again, in the 15th letter of the 


third line (Ai of kichhubini), only one portion 


of the cross-line, indicating the vowel #, has been 
fully incised, vis., that on the right of the crook 
of the consonant k; the remainder, on the left 
side of the crook, has, by, an oversight, been 


which is still, though faintly, recognisable. 
Similarly in the 32nd letter of the third line 
(tha of pratithénash), the upper half of the 


- state, while the rest is fully incised. 


Two attempts have been previously made to 


very imperfect suecess. The first was by Sir 
of the copper-plate, in 1870, His reading and 
tranalationare given in the Journal of the Anatie 
Society of Bengal, vol. XXXUX, pp. 65-70. 
is yet in some points more accurate than that 


of Professor Dowson. The latter's reading 


and translation were published in the same 
year (1870), in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, (N. 8.) vol. IV, pp. 497-502. For the 
the previous readings side by side with my own, 
ion of my version of the inscription. 
Transcribed into Nigart characters, the 
record, as I read it, is as follows; a corrected 


in parallel columns: The commencements of 
the four lines of the inscription are indicated 
by numbers, 





| sconracies are well known in Persian cursive writing. 


© ie, ad the, usually, omitted double-consonants 
sibicoreria 
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qe ares det carr 
a) aeee qaer faa ae- 
fear fe ¢ °) rae fine 
Tea deafter = spiee- 
maar sane Tis 


New. 
‘Maharajasya rajahrajasya 
devaputrasya  Kaniuhkasya 
sanivatsare = ekddaée sai.11 
daismkasya masasya dirase 
athavige i.28, “vyattadiva- 
ve bhtchhusya Nagadatasya 
sautkhakafisya dcharya-Dama- 


trdtasshyasya acharya-Bha- — 


vaprasishyasya yathia aro- 


payato, tha damane ‘viha- | 


rdasramins upanka Halanasi- 


di kichhubini Balajaya ma- 
ta cha imam yafhipratitha- — 


naw kapajak cha anupari- 
raram dadawh; sarvasatva- 


nail *hitasukhaya bhavatu, 


1 On the 28th day of the | 


month Daisios, in the 11th 
year of the great king, the 
Over-king of kings, the son 
of the gods, Kanishka; 

: On the specified day, tothe 
mendicant Nigadatta, learned 
in the Samkhya (philosophy), 
the disciple of the Achirya 
Damatrita, the disciple of 
the disciple of the Acharya 
Bhava, putting up his staff 


female lay devotee Balanandi, 


(who ts) full of penances, — 


and Balajayi, her mother, 
give a shrine for the staff 
and the customary accessories. 
* May it be for the health 
and wealth of al) beings. 





4 11 axferwer wreer feat a1 
dar it 32°) apattee fees 
aaa dasitey walizy- 
qatar srqrdarrgiarsren afE 


Prof, Dowson’: a. 
"Maharajassa Rajadirajassa 
Devaputassa 
stvalsarae ekodase Sai.11 
Daisisassa masassa § divase 
atiaviveli 28, "Anira . . va- 
fe Bhichhussa Nagadatasea- 


| Sakhabhatissa Achayyadama- 


tajasishassa Achayya Bha- 

tepd-rishassa = yatlin’ «= aro 

payata, Tha dachhani *wviha- 

ra tachhino Upasika Balanan- 

di dhajabino bala-jaya ma- 

fa cha imam yalti prabha . 
Hapa 


nam . “Hirasakhina kartaai. 
Prof. Dowson's. 

* On the 28th of the 
month Daesins, in the 11th 
year of the great king, king 
of kings, son of the gods, 

"Herein in the? 
deposited the necklaces (rosa- 
rm of the mendicant Naga- 

data, of Sakhabhati, of the 
disciple of the Achirya Dama- 
taja (and) of the disciple of 
the 
on of this 
Southetn-vihar, the lay. 


| devotee Balanandi, the 
bannerbearer? for hia own | 


merit and that of his children, 

wife, and seep (supplies) 

.. » this shrine and veasel 

* as & protection forall (the 
relics). Huira-akhi delt, 


Kanuhkasa | 





) Ferraey canary *- 
7 sae deat cance 
a 01 agfageq green free wer- 
frat fe ¢ ") aes Aric 
qe aterpiqy srarieg- 
aqarey sreardaanfarcey ae 
mT fe eras *) Percent 


Sir E. C. Bayley’s. 
“Makardjasa rajahrajasa 
Kanishkasa 


| anulleivieate 19, 94 treskware: 


ta bAichhusaga Naganatasa 
Dhakhabhatisa. aide ere 

yati ew 
puyde, tha démane Viha- 
ra somine so ge anandn- 
da. Swan . . lajaya ma- 
fafa chha incene ripati- 
fa anupafrimra anupati- 
a dadati  sarva bu 


Sir E. C. Bayley's. 

* On the 19th day of the 
month Daisik, in the llth 
eee the divinely de- 
scended king, king of kings, 
Kanishka ; 


* For the religious benefit 
of Dhakabbalisa, the good, 
the excellent mother, and 
of the good and pre-excellent 
brother of Atreshwara of 
Naganata, the religious 
mendicant, (this) for the 
holy lord the Vihar, this 
sophippee gives, turned 
(virtae ?)— fallen away fom 
his ancestral . .? 


* May it be for a cause of 


Novemnen, 1881.] 





cord is very simple, and, with the exception of 
that of the first line, very different from what 
it has hitherto been supposed to be. The first 
line which contains the date of the record, the 
most important item of the whole, has always 
been read correctly. In the body of the record 
it is stated, that on that day a certain monk, 


called Nagadatta, put up a yafhi, and that 
| shrined, was Nigadatta. He is described asa 
sishya or disciple of the Acharya Damatrata’ 


two pious women, daughter and mother, offered 
® shrine and its customary accessories for 
the yathi. The pratithdna (shrine) referred 
to, there can be little doubt, is the tower within 
which the copperplate was found. What the 
yathi is, I do not know; perhaps others who 
are better acquainted with the practices of 
Buddhism may be able to explain it. The 
word, in the modern form Jdth, ia applied to 
monumental pillars, like the well-known stone 
pillars of Allahabad, Dehli, Baniiras and other 
places ; but that can hardly be the meaning of the 
word here. The word is also applied to a 
monk's staff, This, at first sight, would seem to 
“setting up” or “ assuming" of a staff might be 
& ceremony indicating the assumption of a high 
clerical office (aa in the case of the Bishop's 
staff or crook). Or “ putting up ( = putting 
aside) the staff” might be & euphemism for 
“death ;" the monk having died, his yathi 
| y have been enshrined by the two pious 
ladies. It is impossible to avoid connecting 
in one’s thoughts the curious shaft which pierces 
the tower, and the mouth of which was closed 
with the copperplate that bears the inscription, 
with the yathi mentioned in that inscription as 
having been enshrined. (Can it be possible that 
dimensions of the shaft, no doubt, are large; but 
the yathi need not have been a real mendicant’s 
staff, orat least only such a one pro forma: in 
reality it might have been an object more like the 
famous lath or iron pillar of Dehli; perhaps 
ornamented with jewels and precious stones. 
If so, that fact may account for the curious 
circumstance, observed by the discoverer, that 
the tower is “cut, ag it were, right down the 








* J. B.A. B., vol. IV, p. 408 (Now Series). 
' In the compound Damatritalishya the vowel mi of 
asin the famous name Jefarana, 


bu toa, 
which stands or Bkr, and, 1. ¢, “the grove of 
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It will be seen that the meaning of the re- 
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diameter" so that “the shaft is quite exposed 
from about 3 feet of the floor (in which the 
copper-plate was imbedded) down to the top of 
the mound (from which the tower projects) by 
the falling away of half of the tower whenever 


that occurred."* The splitting of the tower 


would then be due to the cupidity of those who 
wanted to abstract the valuable yathi. 
The name of the monk whose yathi was en- 


(or “protector of the house”), and as a pra- 


| dichya of the Acharya Bhava.* The term pra- 


éishya means “ disciple of a disciple,” and shows 
that Niigadatta was a disciple of Damatrata, 
who himself was a disciple.of Bhava. He is 
further described as sakhakent. This term 
has puzzled both Sir E. C. Bayley and Prof. 
Dowson. The former read it first as dhakha- 
keli and afterwards as dhakhabhali, and inter- 
preted it (if I understand him correctly) as 
the name of the “mother” mentioned in the 
record. The latter reads it Sakhabhati, and ap- 
parently takes it tobe the name of the place where 
Nagadatta lived. The letters are clear enough, 
with the exception of the third, which may 
be Sha, but which much more likely is ka, aa 
Sir E. C. Bayley first read it; for it closely 
resembles the ka in Kanishka, ekadade, etc., 
while it differs not inconsiderably from the 
bha in bhichhusya and Bhava. The first letter 


is undoubtedly sai; the nasal curve at the 


foot is quite distinct, and exactly like that in 
yathah and naidé, a little further on. The 
word, therefore, is emithakati, which, as 
Professor Dowson thinks, may be the name of a 
locality, but which I think to be more pro- 
bably a laudatory epithet of the monk, similar 
to those so common in the Mathura inserip- 
tions. In the latter sach laudatory terms as 
slighamita “friend of the clergy,” savigha. 
désa “servant of the clergy,” ete. frequently 
occur immediately after the proper name of 


the monk. Accordingly I interpret smikha- 


kafi to mean “learned in the shikhya (philo- 
sophy).” The Sanskrit equivalent of the 
epithet would be sthikhyakritin, where kritin 


Pro, nn Sir Ce Davey eee, Guile distinctly 
ra, AA Sir B. C, | Oreorer 
the d lotter is not ve, but va. The stroke over it 
which looks like the vowel-sign ¢ is a flaw in 

copper-plato, aa « glance at the at onoa 






would regularly become kefi in Pali, just as 


Sanskrit krila “done” appears in Pali as kafa, 


at the end of some compound words. 

The names of the two ladies who jointly pre- 
sented the shrine are given as Balanamndi 
and BalajayA," of whom the latter is stated 
to have been the mother (métd) of the former. 

Balanamdi is further described as being 
kichhubini or full of penances. Sir E. C. 
Bayley sltogether failed to read the word 
kichhubini; Professor Dowson reads it dhaja- 
bino, which he thinks to be “probably a 
compound of the Sanskrit dhwaja,aflag.” The 
possibility of such a compound must be con- 
ceded; but the word would be diajabint; for 
the last letter is unmistakeably mi. However, 
the first letter is undoubtedly & joined, pro- 
bably, with the vowel-sign i, The outlines of 
the & are quite distinct on the copperplate ; and 
as I have already remarked, traces of a dotted 
line across the head of & are just recognisable. 
The second letter is in all probability chhu; 
the loop at the foot, indicative of the 
yowel «, is clear enough on the plate; the body 
of the letter with the curve at the head of, and 


the stroke across, the perpendicular lme best | 


agrees with chk? The word, then, most pro- 
bably is kichhubini, or in full hichohhubbint, 
a compound of Sanskrit krichehhra “ penance” 
and tirva “receptacle,” (with the possessive 
guffix in), meaning lit. ‘she who has a receptacle 
of penances,” i.¢. “full of” or “much given to 
pensneces.”""* This lady is also described as 
an updsikd or “female lay-devotee” and as the 
“owner of the vihéra,” probably the vihara to 
which the monk belonged. The latter epithet 
shows that she must have been a rich woman 





%© See the forma of this letter in J. R.A. 8., vol. XX, 


pl. iv. 

1) Or the name might be read kichchhushbinf, and 
cert yp nance,” and demi wave,” 
ene fall of penenete,” Erichshhra means Brg? 
torment," and is aleo the term for a particular | of 


“Thos, the famous Fiidkad, 
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Sir E. C. Bayley and Professor Dowson make 
the donor to be a male person ; but in that case 
the word would be upésako, The form upasthe 
(with the vowel i) shows that the word 
is feminine, which is further confirmed by its 
agreeing with the other feminine words vihdra- 
sedmint, Balanaidi, kichchhubbini, Professor 
Dowson reads the first of these three words 
vikdra-tachhino; it should be fachhins.. The 


last letter is unmistakeably nm. The second 


letter, as certainly, is mt; for chhi is usually 
written thns:¥/. The first letter, it is true, 


closely resemblea the letter which is fra in 


putrasa (1st line), Ha in ryattadrease (1, 2), and 
joa in satvanaas (1. 3); but neither is it very 
unlike sva; and the probability is on the whole 


largely in favour of svdmini, as Sir E, C. 
| Bayley already read it." 


The name of the Vihira or monastery is given 
as Dimana, lit. “relating to the Dona or 
Artemisia flower.” This is a sacred flower from 
which the Dimanaparvan, a festival on the 14th 
day of the month Chaitra (March-April), takes 
its name. The Vihira was probably so called 
on account of the abundance of those flowers on 
its grounds, Buddhist monasteries frequently 
took their names from groves of various kinds 
of trees or planta in their neighbourhood."* The 
word was correctly read by Sir E, C. Bayley, 
who also suggested that it was a name, though 
doubtfully, and took it to be the name of the 
locality where the vihara was situated. But it 
is much more probable that the name is that 
of the vihira itself. Professor Dowson reads 
the word dachhani and translates it “southern,” 
making it an attributive of the vihira (“the 
patron of this southern vihira”), But the 
letters are perfectly distinct and are clearly 
ddmane; and the Sanskrit dakehina in the 


sense “ southern” always takes in Pili the form 


dakiehino (Prakrit dakkhina and déhina), but not 





However the reading tachhind (or tvachhini, on I 
noe would not affect the sense very much; an 


Novemsee, 1881.) 
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dachchhina.’* The locative case ddmaneis govern- 
ed by the following noun svdmini, “owner,” 
which in Pali may be constructed either with 
the genitive or locative."* In full, the phrase 
would be dimane vihdre svamini, “the owner of 
the Dimana vihira.” But viidre is joined to 
svdmini as a compound word, ddmane remaining 
in the locative case, implied in the first part 
of the following compound; hence ddmane 
vihdrasvamini.’ The word tha, as shown by the 
perceptible interval beween it and damane, is 
a separate word, and refers not to the Dimana 
vihira, but tothe place or time of the donation. 

The record of the donation ends with the 
word dadaufi, in the 3rd line. The rest has 


no special connection with it, bat is merely the — 


usual formula, which, in different variations, is 
always added at the conelusion of such records 
of donations. Among the Mathura inscriptions 
the following variations occur: sarvvasatvandyi 
Aitasukhdya bhavatu; sarvvasatedndia Ailasukhar- 
than bhavatu; sarvasatvohitasukhan bhavata, 


etc,’" Similar is the Latin formula quod bonum | 


faustumque sit, The real import of the phrase 


wasalready perceived by SirE. C. Bayley, though | 


he failed to read the whole correctly. But 
Professor Dowson's version is quite untenable ; 
the letters are perfectly distinct, and it is 
impossible (unless by a very arbitrary assign- 
ment of values) to get the reading Airesakhina 
kartam out of them. Moreover, fartam is no 
word at all; it is not clear of what word 
Professor Dowson was thinking ; there is Sans- 
krit kritam, ‘‘done,” or kdritam, “caused to be 
done” ; there isalso krittam, “cut,” and karittam, 
“caused to be cut”; but none of these will give 





: hat the construction of 
the main record is interrapted and again 
formally taken up at the end of the first line, 


when after completing the long and minnte 
statement of the date, the thread of the sentence 


ig resumed with the words vyattfadivase “on. 
— day.” This phrase has not been | 





more Se North-Western PAI (© 9. g-. 
Zads stone inser even 
this Tat gad oa re, 


correctly read and understood by my predeces- 
sors. Sir E. C. Bayley doubtfully read it 
atreshwaras?, makmg it a name of the monk. 
Professor Dowson suggested the correct word 
divase, but he read the first part of the com- 
pound anfra, from which no sense can be got. 
The first letter is somewhat puzzling. At first 
sight it looks like the vowel a with the sign of 
the subscribed consonant y attached below (as 
in dishyasya); this, of course, is impossible. 
There can be no mistake about the lower portion 
which is the subjoined y, but the upper portion 
must be the semivowel v; for the conjunct ry 
and the word vyatta are the only readings that 
will make sense. The ordinary form of is 
angular, as in divase, while in the present case 
it is rounded ; but that is the only irregularity. 
Vyatia is the Sanskrit vyakta, which means 
“specified ;" it is just the word required; for 
the day is minutely specified in the preceding 
clause. 

Next follows o long clause, consisting of 
genitives (or datives,—for in Pali the two cases 
are identical), bhichehhusya ......dropayato (“ to 
the monk,,.... who put up”). Aropayato is the 
regular genitive (or dative) of the present 
participle of the causal verb dropaya. Professor 
Dowson reads dropayata.” That, however, is 
not a Pali form, either verbal or participial ; 
and it could, by no possibility, have the mean- 
ing, “they are deposited.” All copies of the 
inscription, hitherto, give the impossible form 
dropiyata. Butafter very careful inspection of 
the original plate, I have satisfied myself that 
the final letter is not ta but to, though the 
cross-stroke, indicative of the vowel o, is rather 
short and. indistinct, so that it might easily be 
overlooked. 

The long genitive-clause, which has been 
just explained, ia governed by the verb dada; 
“they give,” which concludes the donation and 
occurs nearthe end of the thirdline. Sir E.C. 
Bayley already recognised the verb of the sen- 
tence in eat words monn tered it incorrectly, 





a3) 
as the third person ae aaa dadati. “he 
gives.” Buotthe subjoined nasal ss which gives it 
a plural form is quite distinct. Moreover, the 
plural is required by the two nominatives 
which form the subject of the verb. Professor 
Dowson read dadarih, being misled by the 
inaccurate position of the subjoined si, which 

is placed so far to the left that it appears 


to belong to the last letter #, while it really 


belongs to the preceding da. A similar instance 
of the want of care in the placement of the 
subjoined wW is to be observed in the word 
dapajank, the final i of which is also placed 
so far to the left as to appear to belong to 
the following particle cha, “and.” However 
the reading of those four letters kapajaih cha 
has no inconsiderable difficulties. Both my 
predecessors have failed to read them; nor am 
| altogether satisfied with the reading I have 
adopted myself. I take it to be the equivalent 
of the Sanskrit kalpajam cha, “ and customary,” 
qualifying the following anuparivéran. But I 
only give it, faute da mieux. Something more 
satisfactory may yet be found. The first letter 
is Aa, of [ have satistied myself by careful 
examination of the original; but the curve to 
the right of the perpendicular is much obliter- 
ated by oxidation. 
undoubted letter, and it is pa. Then comes a 
letter which rather looks like Ae or Ai, but 
which is not altogether unlike ja. The fourth 
letter may be ja or cha; under it is the sub- 
joined nasal wi, which I believe to belong 
really to the preceding letter, which I read ja. 
The subject and the object of the verb 
daiaiti are given in the third line. The 
subject are two persons, Balajaya, the mother, 
and Balanaindi, her daughter. The object also 


is twofold; o shrine for the yathi, and the | 


customary accessories. 

The preceding remarks, I believe, dispose of all 
the real difficulties of the record, grammatical 
and others. A few minor points, however, d 
serve some remark. 








by « mere alip of the chisel; just an in 
where there ia a alimilar mark tote ano 
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The second is the only — 





| sign, only rather clumsily drawn. 


(Novewnen, 1881. 


‘indicated by a dot or a detached stroke to the 


left of the foot of the consonant. In this man- 
ner @ is once indicated in the present inscrip- 
ton™; viz. in ddmane, where the short defached 
stroke to the left of d, and below m, signifies 
@. Most of the letters in the present inscription 
have «a very short slanting stroke or curve 
marks, of course, can have no meaning; they 
foot-stroke is drawn across the base of the letter, 
almost at right angles with it. This is the case 
with the k of ekddaée, and the initial a of dchérya, 
and as in both cases the word requires a long 
@ in those places, I am inclined to think that 
the peculiar form of the foot-stroke may have 
a special meaning, and thatit may signify the 
long vowel df, 

There is a large curve, with a loop, attached 
to the foot of some letters (# and sh; aa in 
aishyasya). There can be no doubt that this 
signifies a subjoined y, and not, ag Professor 
Dowson supposes, the doubling of a consonant. 
is Sah eecet > Ab Tepe pesos te Gate or 
aconsonant is not usnally indicate 
joined semi-consonant (yor or +) may be aiid tp 
the North Westerr. Pilicommonly is, written. Of 
the latter practice, there are numerous examples 
in the present inscription; the following sym- 
bols are used ; a line attached to the right of the 
foot signifies a subjoined r (as in pratithdnaaa, 
Ppranishyasya); the same, but with a loop round 
the foot, signifies a prejoined r (as in dchdrya, 





| #arva); a curve attached to the left of the foot 


signifies the nasal anusvadra wi (ns in saivateare, 
yathivh, ete.); the same, but with a loop in the 
middle, signifies a subjoined y (as in mahdréja- 
sya, #shyasya, etc.); lastly, an upward curve to 
the right of the foot signifies a subjoined » (a8 
in svdmint, satvdnasi).™ 

Tn smbvatsare there is a symbol which, in 
common with my predecessors, I have read as 
tea. It is, however, somewhat different from 
the usual sign for éva (as in the Tazila Inscrip- 
tion). It may be, and most probably is, that 
But it is 
just possivie that it may he's representation 





ss 


Sractanal of ka. | Two similar onmeaning notchos will be 


Hear 
rofally distinguished’ thas sea ttt are Dob always 
looks like fa, syeiladions tee tf indieaiel Gene 


umnal sign for tra, 


HORNET) 1881.) 


of chchha, which is the form that the Sanskrit 


fsa assumes in the ordinary Pali. The latter 
has savivachchhara, “a year.” For it may be 
noticed that, if the left perpendicular stroke be 
omitted, the remainder of the kymbol very 
closely resembles the usual sign for cia (as in 
mdfd cha). 

The third letter of the second word must be 
read (as by Sir E.C. Bayley) ti, not di, as 
Professor Dowson has it. 
are two words, which are nearly synonymous, 
edhirdja and atirdéja. The former is the usual 
one in Sanskrit, but the latter ia preferred by 
the North Western Pili, from whence, indeed, it 
may have been adopted into Sanskrit. It is 
true, di and fare not always clearly distinguish- 
able in Arian Pili writing ; though in the present 
ease the # is sufficiently distinct; but the 
matter is decided by the contemporary Mathura 
{necriptions of Kanishka and Huvish ka, 
which have atirdja. As these are written 
in the Indian Pali characters, where the 


signa for ¢ and dare very different, there can — 


be no doubt as to the true reading being #i. 
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In Sanskrit there | 


BD | 

The name of the month is daisika, not daisisa 
as Professor Dowson readit. Sir E. C. Bayley 
read it correctly. All the letters, including ka, 
are quite distinct. The month referred to is the 
Makedonian Daisios (May-June), as Sir E. C. 
Bayley at once recognised, The form of the 
name which occurs here must bea Western 
PAli adaptation of the Greek; ka is a common 
pleonastic suffix. 

Asregards the character which occurs no leas 
than four times in this inseription (im afha, 
yathia, yathi and pratithaaa’), it undoubtedly 
signifies #4 as General Cunningham maintains 
(J. A. §. B., vol. XXXII, p. 36), and not fr, 
as Professor Dowson thinks (J. A. 8. B. vol. 
XXXII, p. 422, J. R.A. &., vol. KX, p. 223). 
It cannot be #/, because in all those places 
where it has hitherto been-found, the Pali re- 
quires (fh; thus affha, “eight,” yagihi, “ staff,” 
pratitthdamaé, “shrine.” Nor is there any reason 
why it should signify a donble consonant. In 
such old Pali inscriptions double consonants are 
not usually indicated. Hence it follows that 
the symbol in question must stand for single th. 


FOLKLORE IN THE PANJAB. 
COLLECTED BY Mus. F. A. STEEL. 
WITH HOTES BY LIEUT. FE. C. TEMPLE, B.5.C., F.B.G.8., M.B.A.8,, &c. 
(Continued from p. 233.) 


No. 10,—COcstom. 
Opprobricus Names." 
(a) Children’s Names. 
In the Panjib among Musalmins, Hindus, 
Sweepers and Sikhs alike, a mother losing 
several children im succession, especially if sons, 


will call any sons, not daughters as a rule, that 


may be subsequently born, by names signifying 
objects of contempt, in the hope that they may 
live. Some such names refer to certain cere- 
monies performed at the birth of such children, 
but the greater number refer merely to common 


. Examples are :-— 
(1) Gudar...... waste cotton. 
Se len rat, 
ni Sigeet tom-cat. 





™ Thos mahir'jarya rip lhirijasya ey Re A 
are eiiirs diam, ono fe ge 8 
vol. EXXI1X, pl. iv. 


1! Cont nd. Ant. ‘vol. VIII, pp. 31-22; vol. IX, pp. 
1—(2) Chbochhonrf, musk rat. 


Ma (orgy Fe alg a 





& 


(4) Pirthi...... dust (prithvf, earth). 

(5) Mihli...... well-rope (mdhal, Panj.). 

(6) Jalili ...... mags (Panj., a quilt made 
of rags and patches), 

(7) Bata ...... a tree (Panj.). 

(8) Kandi ... a cowry. 

(9) Ealo ...... black (reference to kald 
kuftd, a black dog). 

(10) Ehota...... oa donkey. 

(11) Rord ...... dungheap (Panj, ) 

(12) Arica ees . dungheap (Panj.)* 

There are various customs attendant on the 

birth of such children. 


Thus in some cases the new-born child iz 


| pat into an old winnowing basket or chhaj 


ath chhdj, Panj. ehhej), with the sweepinga 


= eg on ews fen Bemban, Margoan tree. (11) (12) 
ipa ppaswanl 
Maire (Tamil r—(11) (12) Kn Eo: r 
Dane Ind, Ant, eer xp 2 
To name Kandi, (8) a cowry, has apparently any 
Panjis no reference to price, as in Bengal. 
Ais sane} sth {10} donke is apparently confined 
he name a appa oo 
the Multén district—B. C. I.’ 
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of the house, and is then dragged out of tho 
house into the yard attached, whence the names 

(13) Chhajju ... winnowing basket. 

€14) Ghasita ... dragged (Panj. ghasiina, 

to drag). 

There are other customs which give rise to 
names of such children asabove mentioned, but 
these can hardly be termed opprobrious. Thus 
the child is sometimes given to o faqgir, and 
berged from him again os alms: whence,— 

(15) Ehairayati, Kharit] .... . alms,’ 

Sometimes at the Muharram the child is 


dressed up as a fagir in honour of the Imims, | 


whence,— 

(16) Fagirii .... fngir. 

In this connection, too, should be mentioned 
such names, 1s— 

(17) Gurdis ... servant of the Gurn, 

(18) Dévidis ... servant of Déyi, 
nsually given to firstborn sons, but sometimes 
also to children of this kind. 

Anothercustom is—to weigh the child against 
grain, and then to give grain equal to the 
weight of the child, or in the case of the poor, 
a littl grain, to a sweeper. This grain is 
constered to be the price for which the child 
has been bought from the sweeper. The child 
is then called 

(19) Chiirh....... sweeper (Panj. chirhd). 

When several children have died, say four or 


five in succession, the remainder are of course | 
greatly valued, which is to be seen from the | 


following names :— 
(20) Mahingi...dear, expensive, 
(21) Ladhu ...acquired (Panj. ladhnd to 
get). 
(22) Labhu......acquired (Panj. labAnd to 
get). 
(23) Milkhf .,.estate, property (Panj. 
milach, estate).* 
(24) Jiwan ......life (jivd, to live), 
Here may be added two curious nondescript 
names— 
(25) Mirché ......pepper. 
(26) Makhwa ...a fly. 
There is also an important class of customs 





'S Khairlyat! also among the women seme to 1} 
ta mnah of? aocpeiel oe kB. 7 + ine 
* This is not the Arabio—milk, property.—R. ¢. 'T. 

* Another derivation is from WS 1} 97 bird Rutt, a 
coop seared Sor. The Munshis deny the existences of this 
i, but the women stick to it, and I belive they are 
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which we may call the mutilating custome 


always arising from the idea of averting evil. 


In some casea the mother ents off a piece of the 
child's car and eats it, which gives rise to the 
name, 

(27) Bird ....... crop-eared.* 

Another practice very prevalent in the 
Firdzpur district among all classes and secta, 
but particularly among Sikhs and Hindus, is 
to dress up a son born after the death of pre- 
vious sons as a girl, Such children have their 
noses pierced in signification of their being 
converted into girls, the pierced nose being the 
female mark par excellence The mother 
makes a vow to dress up her boy asa girl for 
from four to ten years, the hair is plaited, 


| women's ornaments worn, d&c., and naked little- 


boy girls, as it were, can be seen running about 


| in any village. Even where the custom is not 


fully carried ont, the nose is pierced and a 
sexless name given, thus— 


(28) Nathn...... nostril (Hind, néth, Panj. 


nath). 
(29) Chhédt .,. pierced.’ 
(30) Buligt ... nose-ring (Turki, buldg, 
& nose-ring).* 


also arise from a wish to spoil the “ perfection” 
of thechild. Unblemished or beautiful children 
are supposed to be the special delight of fairiéa, 
who walk off with them, and of demons who 
possess them. In reference to thia a story 
about Akbar is commonly told in Firdzpur. 


| Storyof Akbar, the Emperor; Birbal, the Minister; 


and Dopidad, the Priest, 
One day Akbar was wounded by a knife 
which made a scar on his hand. Mulla Dopidaa, 


_ who saw it, smiled and thanked God. Thereupon 


Birbal said to the Emperor, “Behold, the 
Mulla wishes you ill, he smiles and thanks God 
on such an occasion.” So Akbarordered Mulla 
Dopiizd to be imprisoned. After this, the 
Emperor went hunting one day without any 


attendants, and lost himself in a deep jangal, 


whore he was caught by a wild tribe, who were 
in search of a man without blemish to bury 


The right nostril is the one pieros ac mu 
also the cartilage betwoen the nostrile, “RG. fen 


pictoed. Int, Ant., vol VILL, p #02 Ree gee 


: * Huligi. It may repay ah a Fay gO inte 
this word further, na indicating that the custom ia 
rovalent in Central Asia or was provalont among the 
ompul hordes before their irruptions into India — 


Novewner, 1881.) 





under the foundations of their fort." But 


when they saw the scar of the knife wound on | 


Akbar they let him go. The Emperor re. 
collected Mulla Dopiizi, and thanked him in 


his heart, and when he returned home, he brought | 


him to great honour, 

Lastly, where evil influences are sg as to 
be especially powerful, as an extreme measure, 
the new-born child is given to a sweeper 
woman (mehfardné) to suckle. This is prevalent 
among all classes, even high caste Hindus, 





who sometimes, however, employ Musalmin: 


women for this purpose. 

Daughters do not, as a rule, bear such names 
as are above mentioned: they are not usually 
considered so much worth preserving from evil 
influences. 

These customs are said to be entirely con- 
fined to the women, whose lives are made up to 
a much larger extent than one would imagine 
In practising superstitious puerilities, and are 
not believed in by the men, who are often 
ashamed of their nicked ears, dc. but as a 
Panjabi husband, Musalmin or Hindu, has 
next door to no influence over his wife and her 
female friends, they are universal. 

An examination uf these names clears up 
two points of common observation; the 
frequent occurrence of names common to 
Hindus and Muralmiins, and the dressing up 
of little boys as girls. 

Several of the above names have the ordinary 








Musalmin and Hindu sdditions tacked on to | 


them to give them the ordinary look of the 
namesin everyday use. Of these the common- 
est is Mall, Panj. a wrestler, champion, brave 
man, which is by Hindus added to the names 
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———_—_—_— 
Chiha, Billi, Baté, Kanda, Chhajju, Ladhu, 
Libha, Bora, Nathu, etc. Rim is also added to 
Labhu. Musalmins add Bakhsh to Jiwin, and 
Khan and Shih to Buligi. 

These names are not confined to the poor or 
uneducated, witness—Nathu Mall Sraf, Billi 
Mall Sraf, Chiha Mall Mahajan, Jiwan Bakhsh 
Saudigar, Buligi Khin, all well known characters 
about Firézpir; Nathn Kalil (Musalmin) 
is & large excise contractor in the district. 

Gobardhan (vulgo Gordhan) inthe Panjih 
is not an opprobrious name“* as in Bengal, but 
refers tothe mountain (Govardhana) in Bindra- 
ban (Vrinddvana), 

(5) Women's names. 

Mothers who have lost several children are 
not called by special names ; but second wives 
married on the death of former wives are some- 
times called in their husband’s family by 
opprobrious names. 

The custom is for the new wife, on entering 


her husband's house for the first time, to carry 


on her head, if poor, a pot of water or milk, or a 
basket of vegetables; if rich to have it carried 
for her by a woman of the Mehra (carrier) caste 
in the first case, of the gurdener caste in the 
second, and of the cowherd caste in the third. 

Such women are henceforth called in the 
family according to the circumstances of their 
first entrauce— 

(1) Mehri ......(merd, a carrier). 

(2) Malan ....., (mdli, a gardener), 

(3) Gujjri ......(gujjar, a cowherd). 

It may be noted here as a custom that a man 
losing two or three wives in succession, is made 
to marry a fird with all ceremony before 
another family will give their daughter."* 


CHINGHIZ, EHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENEY H. HOWORTH, F.8.A. 
(Continued from p. 269.) 


XII. 
We will now again revert to our story. We 
have seen how having put his enemy off his 


* ‘This superstition in said to have been very prevalent 
in the days prevons to tte tdea boing that the the Spry 
Government in In oe © blood o 
buried man ciowolateted ake foundations. It is nad 
to. Aare bowm one of thie ve ot geuing rid of 
criminals, ey a eg when Sagmaecn 3 the piers 

f thus fi over panic 
a ory yt clasaes nae the of 


sadly aa Maa the poorer 

peace tad the oe Miailan Werk ating 40 cence te the 
foundations with the blood of young children |—H. C. T. 
@ Gobardhan duvewadeaee. Ind: Ant., vol. IX, 


guard, Chinghiz Kbain marched against him 
swiftly and furtively. When he reached the 
defile of Jerkhabuchikha in the mountains 


14L.—E, 0. T. 

oo canter aes an ene bn 
some natives names 
this af nomenclature might y the — 
| i rensgek Sy cece the ‘namie of inp eotk bers on-e 


(2) Bakri' (dt, a bhoestie, born on the day of the great 
Muharmmadan 
att i) MigiAyt, 8 Jot oaltive cultivator, oc, bocs, 66 Scene, Dose 
bin District, w the shrine of the groat 
Panjabl saint Sakhi Sarwar e-—i Cc, T. 











Jejeer-undur, he gurrounded Wang Khan 
and his people, and a battle ensued which 
lasted three days, on the third day, the Kirais 
being completely overcome, submitted. Wang 
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One of the Kirais who had fought in the 


battle said to Chinghiz:—“It would have 
been wrong for me to have let you take and 
kill my rightful Lord, therefore [have fought you 
for three days so as to give him a better chance 
of escaping. If you now order me to be executed, 
[ shall no doubt die, but if you spare me, I will 
serve you faithfully.” Chinghiz replied, “he 
who did not wish to desert his lord but fought 


against me to give him time to escape isa brave — 


fellow. Be my companion,” Chinghiz thereupon 
made him a commander of a hundred men, 
and gave him to the widow of Khuildar as her 
slave and dependent. 
remembered, had been the first volunteer to 
fight, and had thus earned for himself and his 
descendants the right to ask for the rewards 
due to the widows and children. Chinghiz Khan 
now proceeded to divide the Kirais among his 
ullies. To Takhai-baatur of the tribe Sulduda 


(? Suldus) who had given him assistance, he — 


gave one hundred tents of the Jirgin tribe. 
Wang Khan's brother Jakhaganbu, (Jakembo as 
Rashid calls him), of whom we have previously 
spoken, had two daughters, the elder one, 
Ibakha, Chinghiz had married himself, while the 
younger one, called Sorkhakhtan, had married 
Tului (i. ¢. his son Tului), whence he would 
not permit Jakhaganbn’s people to be distri- 
buted. Bada and Kishlikh, the two herdsmen 
who had first warned him of Wang Khiin’s 
hostile intentions, were given the latter's golden 
tent and ita conterits together with the people 


who had charge of his golden vessels. He also | 


made over to them the family of Bankhojin 


of the race of Kirai to form a bodyguard, 


yranted them the privilege of wearing their 


right to retain the booty they should capture 
in battle and the wild animals they should 
secure in the hunt without sharing them with 


\ Fuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, pp. 97-09. 
+ Hyacinth, p29; Dowgla, p40; aleo De Muilla, 


IX, pp. 33 and | 
2 Hyacin he * Ganbil, p. 10. 
* Berezine, vol. U1, p. 145; Erdmann, p. 247. 





Khuildar, it will be | 


mi 42nd 143; 
| pp. 72 and 50. 


(Novemnen, 1881. 


| others. He extolled them saying they had 


saved his life, and that now he had annihilated 
the Kirais he had secured the throne of the 
Mongols. “Let my descendants notice the 
rewards due to such services.” During the 
winter following his victory, Chinghiz remained. 
in the district of Abujiakodiger.* 

The Yuan-shé adds. little to this account of 
the great disaster that overtook Wang Khan 
and his people. It makes out, however, that 
Chinghiz Khin won two victories. The first 


one led to Wang Ehin being deserted by 


Altan, Khuchar and Chamukha, who 
having tried to kill him and failing fled to the 
Naimans,? It calls the place where the battle 
was fought Chechentu-ul® The Yuan-shi- 
lei-pen. says the battle took place in the district 
between the Tula andthe Kerulon,* Rashidn'd- 
din calls the place Checher (or Chechem) 
U ndir;? Undir means height, and these heights 
of Chechir were probably on the eastern borders 
of the Gobi. They have beenalready mentioned 
in the account of Chinghiz Khan's earlier ad- 


yentures. Healso mentions that the defeat was 


preceded by a conspiracy among some of 
Wang Khiin’s allies. In this Daritai Utyjigen, 
Chinghiz Khin's uncle, Altan Jiun, Khnjir or 
Khuchar Biki, Chamukha, Khum Barin, Suekei 
or Suwagi, Toghril of the race Token Tadul 
(written Nugteh Buul by Erdmane), Tugai 
Khaguri the Mangkut, and Khotu Timura 
Tartar prince. They agreed to fall upon Wang 
Khan in the night, and then to become in- 
dependent leaders, obeying neither Wang Khin 
nor Chinghiz. Having heard of their plans Wang 


| Khin fell upon them, took much of their wealth 


from them, and scattered them, whereupon 
Daritai Utjigen, Khum Barin" and the Sakhiat, 
a tribe of the Kirais, joined Chinghiz Khan, 
while Altan, Khojir and Khotu Timur went 
to Tayang, the chief of the Nuimans. At this 


| time Wang Khan was encamped at Kit-Khulu- 
bows and arrows during the feasts, and ordered — 
that at such feasts they were each to have | 
a flagon of his own. He also gave them the | 


khat-alat.’ The Huang- Yuan, os is frequently 
the case, is here almost verbatim in accord 
with Rashidu’d-din. It mentions the conspiracy 
just named, and calls the conspirators Dalitai 
Ojin, Andan, Jiun, Khochar-begi Chamukha, 


| Balin, Sogitai, Tolinkai Takhai, Khulakhai and 


ES See 
® Erdmann and [)/'Obhsson both make this a tribal name 

and read it a erction of the Niruns. 
' Written Cait Culgat-alt by D'Qhason ; Beresine, vol. 
Eedenn on, p. 295; D'Obsson, vol. I, 


Novewngnr, 1831.) 
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the people of the race Khududa. It says they 


excused their action on the ground that they 
could not trust Wang Khan. That Wang Ehiin 
having defeated them Dalitai Ojin and the races 
Balin Sakhai and Nunjin joined Chinghiz Khin, 
while Andan, Jiun, Khochar Begi Khodukhoa 
and Chamukha fled to the Naiman ruler Tayang 
Kbin. This authority calla the place where 
Wang Ehan was then living Jigan Kholu.* 
Pelis de In Croix, donbtless quoting from some 
Jate authority whom he does not name, tells us 


the van of Chinghiz Khan's army was com- 


minded by Kharachar," while Wang Khin's 
was commanded by Chamnkhs. The battle 
hegan by a struggle between these advance 
guards whose commanders hated each other very 
cordially. Kharachar was beaten, whereupon 
Suida Behadur’’ at the head of the old veteran 
troops joined with the Su Moghuls," charged 
Wang Khin's main army so vigorously that it 
fell back, and Chamukha, who came to their 
Assistance, also gave way. Meanwhile the two 
wings of Chinghiz Khin's army under Hubbe™ 
and Irka attacked the enemy's two wings. The 


fight was continued obstinately until Chinghiz — 
mivanced in person with his sons and the re-— 


serve so rigorously that the Kiriis broke and 
fled.” As we have seen, Chamukha had con- 
spiredagainst and abandoned Wang Khan before 
the fight. 

Weare told in the Fuaa-shi and by Rashidu'd- 
din that the Kirai chief in his flight reproached 
himself for having been persuaded as he had 
been by his son, whom he accused of being the 
author of his misfortunes." The Huang-yuan 
says he exclaimed to Sankun—We are relatives, 
can we die apart now that we have been undone 
by these people ?™ 

Father and son according to the Ywan-ch'ao- 
pi-ehi escaped to the district of Didiksakhal, 
and the river Nyekun which Palladius angpesta 
was probably the boundary between the Nai- 
mans and the Kirais. There Wang Khin, 
wearied with his journey and suffering from 
thirst, went to drink inthe river. He was seen 


7 cit. 175. 
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by « Naiman scout called Khorisubechi, who 
captured him, and although Wang Khin ex- 
plained who he was, he would not belheve him, 
bat killed him on the spot. Sankun who was 
some distance off rode away to Chual.”* There 
he arrived with his companions Kokochu and 
his wife, and while looking for water saw 
a wild horse being bitten by flies. Dismount- 
ing from his own he gave it in charge af 
Kokochnu, and crept towards the other intending 
to shoot it. Kokochn thereupon determined 
to desert him. His wife reproached him, saying 
“ He clothed you im fine clothes, fed you with 


good food, wherefore would you forsake your 
lawfal Lord ?" Kokochn replied that as she 
would not go with him, she perhaps wished to 


marry Sankun. 

She retorted witha Mongol aphorism. “ Let 
them say that women have dogs’ akin on their 
faces” (i. ¢. haveno shame), “ nevertheless I must 
ask you to give him this gold cup from which 
he may drink.” Kokochn threw down the cup, 
and then with his wife repaired to Chinghiz, to 
whom he related how he had deserted Sankun. 
That exacting master said: “ How can I receive 
such people as companions?" He thereupon had 
Kokochn put to death, but rewarded his wife, and 
gave her to one of his officers.’ This authority 
does not tell us what was the end of Sankun. 


In the Yuan-shi we are told he first fled to Si- 
Hia or Si-Sin.™ There, being convicted of 


plundering, he went to the kingdom whose 
name is written Kuchaskiya by Hyacinthe and 
Kweiml by Douglas." De Mailla says that 
having been driven away from His he fled to 
the Kuessé by whose king he was attacked 
and killed.” The Ywuan-shi-lei-pen says that 
after Wang Khan's defeat his rival returned 
to the Onon, whence he sent detachments in 
pursuit of him. He was captured, but the 
same day he again escaped and fled to the 
Naimans, where he was killed. It calls the 
place where Sankun was put to death by order 
of the ruler of the country Kutse," and there 
can be little doubt that the pisos meant under 
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Uigurian principality of Kaoché in Eastern 
Turkestan as Mr. Douglas says. Rashidu'd- 
din says that after his defeat Wang Khin fled 
to a place in the country of the Naimans called 
Nirgun Ussun.™ There he was seized by Khori 
Suabajo and Tungor Iteng Shal, two frontiercom- 
manders of Tayang the Naimanruler. They put 
him to death, and sent his head to their master. 


Sankun fled toa place whose name is read 


Ashik Balgasun by Berezine, and Ista Balgha- 
sun by Erdmann," but the name is evidently 
corrupt, It doubtless ought to be read Ttzina, as 
it is given in the Huang-yuan,™ 
hastened on to the frontiers of Jul or Chul on 
the extreme borders of the Mongols, and thence 
he went to Buri Tibet (i. ¢. to the country of 
Tibet, which is so called by Carpini, Davezac, 
p. 658). Having engaged in plundering there 
he was attacked by the inhabitants; he again 
fled to the country of Khoten and Kashgar. 
D'Ohsson says to the district of Kuman on the 
borders of Kashgar and Khoten. Erdmann saya 
to the borders of Jin and Kashgar and the 
district of Gushan. 

There he was attacked and killed by K ilij 
Arsalan, the chief of the tribe Kilij or Khalaj 
in @ place ealled Kusakn-char-kusha™ who sent 
hia wives and children prisoners to Chinghiz 
Khan, and shortly after himself submitted to 


that chief.*7 He was probably the Arslan chief | 


of the Karluks of whom we shall have more 
to say further on. The Huang-yuan calls the 
place where Wang Khiin was captured the river 
Nikiun-uli, and names the Naiman chiefs who 
killed him Kholisu-bachi and Tedusha, It says 
that Sankun fled to Sisia, passed the town of 
Itzina,“ and reached the country of the Bolin 
Tufan."” He fell upon the people there, and 
plundered them, but the Tufans drove him and 
his followers away westwards. He waa even- 
tually eis eyaiemuager pecs Ye the country 
of ita oe 





Sansa Setzen, whose narrative of these 
events is Of hardly any value, dates the defeat of 
Ong Khaghan, aa he calls Wang os in 1198, 


= D'Obsson calls it Op Desun, which name means 
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Thence he — 


again in o later 
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He places the battle at the outflow of the river 
Onon™ near Killen Buira (i.e. the well known 


lake Buyur, which was near the heighte of 


Checher). He further tells us Chinghiz Khin’s 
army was led by Térdlji Taishi of the Uirat 
Jelme Noyan of the Uriangkhan and the son 
of Kiluken Baghatur of the Sunid called Tudai 
Tsarbi, who defeated Ong Khaghan and subdued 
the Kerait.™ 

The conquest of the Kirais and their ruler 
was a great step in Chinghiz Khin's career. 
Tt made him a widely notorious person, and we 


consequently find the campaign referred to by 


other and independent authorities than those 
we have quoted, and notably by the Christian 
chroniclers, who were especially interested in the 
overthrow of Prester John ag they styled 
WangEhin. I propose to close this instal- 
ment of my story by bringing together two or 
three of these notices, first referring shortly to a 

Rashidn'd-din, although in every way the 
most important of the Persian writers who 
described the doings of the Mongols, was not 
the only, nor the earliest, Muhammadan author 
who has left us many details about Chinghiz 
Khin. Hein fact confesses his indebtedness, 
especially to Alain’d-din Ata Mulk Ja- 
veni, who devoted a special work to the his- 
tory of the great conqueror, which he entitled 
the Tarikh Jihan Kushai, or history of the 
world-conqueror. 

Alai-a'd-din was born in the canton of Juvein 
in Khorasan, whence the name of Juveni by which 
he is generally quoted. He was the son of 
Bohai-u'd-din Muhammad, who oceupied an im- 
portant post in the Treasury of the Mongol 


| volers of Persian, He himself became prefect 


of Baghdad, which included the Government 
of Irak Arab and Khuzistan, a post he filled 
until his death in 1283. His great work was 
commenced in 1252, and closed in 1257. It is 
divided into two parts, in the former of which 
he describes in detail the later history of 
Chinghiz K hin and especially the conquest 
of Transoxiann and Persia. He also detuils 
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the histories of Ogotai and Kuyuk, Chin- 
ghiz Khan's successors, He devotes a chapter 
to the history of the Uighurs, a second one 
to that of the Kara Khitai; and the story 
of the-Ehuarezm Shahs and of the Mongol 
governors in Persia from the retreat of Chin- 
ghiz Khin to the invasion of Khnlagu. The 
second part of his work describes the events of 
the earlier years of Mangu K hAn, including 
& fall account of Khulagu's expedition in Persia 
and his destruction of the Ismaelites or 
Assassins, whose history both in Persia and 
Egypt he tells, as well ss the origin of that of 
the Battinans,a branch of the Shiahs.™ 
Juveni is an excellent authority for the later 
period of Chinghiz Ehin'’s ‘career, but for 
the earlier part his narrative is very jejune. 
For this part of the story he had neither the 
materials nor the skill of Rashidu'd-din. 

He does however mention the struggle be- 


tween Chinghiz Khainand Wang KhiAn. | 


He calls the two herdamen who warned the 
former of his danger Geleg and Tadeh (the 
Kishlikh and Badai of Rashidu'd-din), and tells 
Terkhans. Mirkhawend tells us the title carried 
the privilege of exemption from taxes, of enti- 
tling the bearer to keep for himself any booty 
he might capture in battle, of free access to the 
palace at all times, and of exemptions from 
punishment until more offences had been com- 
ant of a Terkhan down to the ninth generation. 
Mirkhawend tells us that when Shih Rukh 
Sultan was governor of Herat, many of 
these privileged descendants of the Terkhans 
were at his court.” 


Abulfaraj, whose narrative at this period is 


largely constructed on the basis of thai of 
Juveni, tells us that in 599 Hijra, i.e. the year 
from 20th September 1202 to 9th September 
1206, a.p. When Unach Khan, who is the same 
with the Christian king John, ruled over a 
certain race of the barbarons Huns called 
He became jealous of him, and secretly deter- 
mined his ruin and death; of this Chinghiz 
waa warned by two youths. Unach Ehén fell 
suddenly upon his tent but he had withdrawn 
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with his people in time and concealed himself. 


Abulfaraj then tells us how a battle was fought 
at Balshuia between the rivals in which Chinghiz 
was unfortunate, This was followed by a second, 
in which he was victorious. His rival was 
killed and his wives and children made pri- 
soners. He then describes how the two youths 
were rewarded as we have already mentioned. 
Abulfaraj accounts for Unach Khiin's defeat 
by the fact that he had married a daughter of 
the ruler of Kara Khitai, who had persuaded 
him to apostatise.° Abnlfaraj dates this strug- 
gle as we have seen in 1202-3, in which ho agrees 
with Rashidu'd-din and the Yuan-shi2" It is 
curious that in the year 1202 the Mongols are 
first mentioned in the European Chronicles. 
Martin of Troppau, generally called Martinus 
Polonus, whose account concludes in 1277, and 
the Chronicon Citizensi have under that year 


the phrase—Anno, 1202 Tatari cum urxoribus 


ex Indiae montibus egreasi,™ while Vincent of 
Beauvais in his Speculum Historiale, which 
ends in 1249, gives 1203 as the year of the 
beginning of the Tartar supremacy.** 
Rubroquis hag a confused account of Wang 
Khiin whom he calls Unk, and makes him the 
brotherof Johannes. He tells us he ruled over 
the Crit and Merkit who were Nestorian 
Christians, but that he had become an apostate 
and a worshipper of idols, and had surrounded 
himself with idolatrous priests who had re- 
course to necromancy, dc. He says he was 
master of a certain towncalled Caracarum. On 
the death of his brother Johannes, Rubruqnuis 
says Unk cansed himself to be proclaimed Khiin, 
and moved with hia flocks and herds to the 
frontiers of Moal, i.e. of the Mongols. At that 
time Chingis, a certain Mongol who was a 
smith, harried some of Unk Khan's animals. 
The latter marched an army against him, where- 
upon he fled among the Tartars and thers con- 


| cealed himself, Unk Khin having plundered 


the Moals and Tartars returned home, thereupon 
Chinghiz addressed the Tartars and Moals, 
saying “Tt is because we have no leader that 
our neighbours oppress us.” They thereupon 
made him the chief of the Tartars and Moals. 


- Having collected an army furtively he fell upon 


Unk, and defeated him. He fled to Cathaia, 
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Unk's daughter,** our author adds, was captured 
and given by Chinghiz in marriage to one of 
his song, and she became the mothér of Mangu." 
According to Joinville “The Tartarins lived 
in a great berier (of sand)“ and were subject 
to Prester John and the emperor of Persia 
whose country bordered on theirs, and to 
many other bad kings,“ to each of whom they 
did homage for the pastures where they kept 
their cattle.” They were held in such contempt 
by their suzerains that when they took them 
their tribute they turned their backs and not 
their faces tothem. Among the Tartarins wasa 
sage man who visited the various steppes and 


conferred with the men whom he met and 


pointed out to them the condition of servitude 
in which they were, and having summoned them 
toa meeting, shewed them how, if they chose 
themselves a leader, they might break the yoke. 
Accordingly each of the 52 clans who were 
present produced an arrow which was marked 
with its name, and by the wish of the whole 
people they were placed before a child five years 
old, and it waa decided that whichever name 
appeared on the arrow selected by the child 
they should nominate themselves a chief from 
that clan, The choice fell of course on the 
sage man who was no other than Chinghiz 


Khan, and who demanded that if they wanted 
him to lead them they must awear by him | 
who had made heaven and earth to obey the 


lawe he should make for them. He accord- 
ingly drew up some regulations against theft, 
adultery, &c. He then told them that the most 
powerful of their masters was Prester John, 
and ordered them to be ready to march against 
him the following day. If weare beaten, which 
God forbid, he said each one must seek safety 
in flight. If we win I order that the pursuit 
must continue for three days and nights, and no 
one on pain of death must seize any of the booty, 
which shall be fairly divided. The next day 
they fell on the enemy, and defeated him, killing 


ull those whom they found bearing arms. The | 


priests and other religious they allowed to go 
free, while the rest of the people were reduced 
to slavery.“ 

Marco Polo gives a longer account of the 
struggle. I have already quoted his notice 
of the ill-starred negotiations between the two 

“ Really hia nicos, “ D'Avesac, pp. 261 and 282. 
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chiefs for a marriage between their families. 
He goes on to report that Chinghiz was greatly 
enraged at Prester John's insolent message to 
him, and threatened him with vengeance. He 
Prester John professed to have contempt for 
this army, but he in turn collected his forces. 
Chinghiz, he says, advanced to a vast and beau- 
tiful plain called Tandue, which wasin Prester 
John’s country, where he pitched his camp, 
having an innumerable host withhim. Prester 
John pitched his camp 20 miles away, and both 
armies rested for two days that they might be 
Chinghiz summoned his astrologers to foretell 
who was going to win in the approaching battle- 
The Saracens essayed in vain to forecaste the 
issue, but the Christians were more succesaful. 
Having split a cane in two, they put the two 


halves side by side, so that no one should touch 


them. One piece they named Chinghiz Khan 
and the other Prester John. They then read a 
psalm from the Psalter, and went through other 
incantations, upon which the cane which was 
called Chinghiz approached the other without 
any one touching it, and got on the top of it. 
This very promising augury greatly delighted 
the Mongol Chief, who always after treated the 
Christians very kindly. In the battle which 
followed, Polo says the slaughter was very 
great on both sides, but eventually Chinghiz won 
the victory, and Prester John was slain, and his 


| kingdom passed into the hands of Chinghix 


Khin. The divination by means of twigs to 
which Marco Polo refers was much practised in 
the East. Rubruquis tells us how when he visit- 
ed Mangu Khiin’s wife who was ill, he joined 


| some Nestorians in repeating some verses of the 


psalms over two twigs held together by two 
men.*" Colonel Yule says that the Chinese 
method of divination is conducted by tossing into 
the air two symmetrical pieces of wood or 


_ bamboo of a peculiar form. The process, he says, 


is described by Mendoza, and more particularly 
with illustrations by Doolittle.” ~~ , 

The process is one of very great antiquity. 
Herodotus tells us how among the Skythians 
the soothsayers used to foretell the future by 
means of a number of willow wands. .A large 


bundle of these kaving been brought in, the 
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soothsayers untied them and laid them on the 
ground separately. While he was still speaking 
he collected them again, and made them up 
again into a bundle. The Enarees or woman-like 
men, he says, had another plan which they 
claimed to have been tanght by Venus. Taking 
a piece of the bark of the lime tree they 
split it into three strips, ind kept twining the 
strips about their fingers and-untwining them 
while they prophecied.*” We are further told by 
the Scholiagton Nicander™ that the Magi were 
accustomed to divine by means of a wand of 
tamarisk-wood. Mr. Rawlinson aptly compares 


this with the verse in Hosea:** “My people | 


ask counsel of their stocks, and their staff 


declareth unto them.” Tacitus reports of the | 
| the Christians and the other the Turks, ap- 
| proached one another in spite of those holding 


Germans, that their mode of divining was to take 
a branch from a fruit-bearing tree, cut it into 
fragments, which they marked, and then to throw 
atrandom on a white garment. In questions of 
public interest the priest officiated, in private 
matters the head of the house prayed to God 
lifting up each picce three times successively, and 
prophesying according to the way the marks 
successively rose."* Ammianus Marcellinus re- 
ports a similar practice among the Alons.™ 
Among the ancient Rnugians it was the 
fashion according to Saxo Grammaticua to 
throw three pieces of white wood and three of 
black into their bosom. the former denoting 
success and the latter failure." An old law of 
he Frisians shews that even after they became 
Christians they retained this form of divina- 
tion. A clause of this law speaks of Tali de 
virga praecisi quos tenos vocané, Teena in Ger- 


A CHINESE INSCRIPTION FROM BUDDHA-GAYA, 

At p. 193 anfe, Professor Beal has given somo 
account of two Chinese inscriptions discovered at 
Rnddha-Gay4 by General Cunningham, under 
whose instructions his assistant, Mr. Beglar, photo- 
graphed them. Woe learn from the Pioneer that 
the Executive Engineer in charge of the works 
reporta to the Magistrate of Gaya the discovery 
during last year (1880-81) of severnl more Chinese 
inscriptions, and Mr. Garrick, Assistant to the 
Archaeological Surveyor, having been sent to 

h therm, has obtained from Mr. H. A. 

Giles of the Chinese Consular Service, the following 
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man or Tan in A. 8. meaning pieces of the 
young branch of a tree.” In Thevenot's Travels 
we are told that “the Kojas or registers of the 
Corzairs or pirates among the Muhammadans 
were accustomed to try their fortune by means 
of canes before fighting, and they called the 
process ‘Do the book.’ They generally used 
arrows for the purpose. Two men saton the 
ground opposite one another, each holding two 
arrows by the head. The ends of the two con- 


| trary arrows were fixed together, one in another 


by the notches where the bow string comes in 
shooting, so that the four together only made 
two sticks in a parallel line. The Koja then 
said a prayer, and it was pretended that there- 
upon the two arrows, one of which represented 


them, and after fighting ono got above the 
other."** Colonel Yule says this is perhaps the 
divination by arrows forbidden by the Koran.” 
He adds that P. dello Valle describes the pro- 
ceas as practised by o conjuror at Aleppo, who 
by his incantation made the four points of the 
arrowa come together without any movement of 
the holders, and prophesied from the way the 
points approached each other. The Tibetan 
Buddhists also use two arrows in divination as 
described by Polo, and according to Mr. Jacachke 
they call this form of necromancy da-moor “arrow 
divination,” and Colonel Yule adds that so Inte 
as 1833 Mr. Vigne witnessed the application of 
this form of-the black art for the purpose of 
discovering the robber of a Government cheat 
at Lodiana.” 






translation of one of the most perfect of them 
discovered, we believe, by Gen. Cunningham him- 
self in the Mahant’s honse -— | 

“This pagoda was erected by the Emperor and 
Empress of the Great S ang dynasty, in memory 
of His Imporial Majesty, T’ai Ta ung.” 

“By command of His Imperial Majesty, our 
divinely enlightened, most glorious, most virtuous, 
most filial sovereign of this Great Bung dynasty, 
and of Her Imperial Majesty, our most gracious, 
most virtuous, and most compassionate Empress,— 
I the Buddhist priest, Hui-wen, have been humbly 
commissioned to proceed to aid country of Maga- 
tations, and thence learnt 
ee mar Op. ‘elt book XIV. 
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dha, and to erect, on behalf of His departed 
Imperial Majesty, T'ni Tsung—the humane, 


the orthodox, the deserving, the divinely virtuous, 


the wise, the enpremely filial—a pagoda beside 
the Bodhimanila, the Diamond Throne. For His 
Imperial Majesty, T’ai Tsung, was humbly 


desirous of passing aloft to the Ddéraléka— 
the Mansions of the Blest, there to receive the 


Word from BacIha liimself, to witness the ranks 
of the Immortal Saints, and be enrolled for ever 
among the ranks of tho faithful; hoping thus to 
secure tothe House of Sung divine protection 
through all generations. 

* Recorded this 19th day of the first moon of the 
snd year of Ming Tao" (a. np. 1033), 

The pagoda or whatever the stracture was, 
uppears to have been constructed in honour of the 
secon Emperor of the Sung dynasty (an, 976- 
98) and by order of Jen Tsung, the fourth 
emperor who came to the throne in a.p. 1093, 


The legend, so to speak, above the inscription, | 


is engraved in what Chinese scholars know as the 
“lesser seal,” used where an ornamental style is 
considered desirable. The inscription itselfisinthe 
usual style current since the 4th century of our era. 


THE FIFTH CONGRESS OF ORTENTALISTS. 

The Fifth Oriental Congress met at Berlin on 
12th September last. under the presidency of 
Dr, Dillmann. The Indo-European section was 
presited over by Professcr Albrecht Weber, who 
opened it with an able adress. The following 
nites inlicate the principal points of intervst to 
Indianists -— | 

Professor Max Miller read a paper on the 
study of Sanskrit in England, and another on 
Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in Japan, and exhibited a 
facsimile of a Japanese manuseript. of the Pajra- 
chhedilet, lately published as the first fasciculus 
of the Anecdote Ocoufensia. 

Professor Windisch, in a paper on the Hindu 


rime in general and the Mvichchhakatikd in 


particular, contended for Greek influence on the 
development of the drama. His views were dis. 
putel by Professors Pischel and Jacobi, the 
former expressing a hope based on an examination 
ofa Sanskrit drama froin Nepeil—that fresh light 


mizht be derived from that quarter on the early _ 


history of the Hinde stage. 

Dr. Oldenberg read a paper on the Lolitavistara, 
pointing out the composite nature of that work, and 
the chantetyristics by which we have to be guided to 
discriminate the really original portions of the text, 


Professor Monier Williams read two papera,— — 


one onthe Sendloyd and Brah ayy ceremonies 
of the Brahmans, which was illustrated by Panilit. 
Shyitmaji Krishnavarma; the other on the ap. 
plication of the Roman alphabet to the e PeSSION 
of Sanskrit, advocating the system of Sir Wiiliam 
Jones, us slightly modified cinco ond fenerally 
used by English scholars. In connexion with 








this paper, Professora Joh. Schinidt and Ascoli 
were commissioned to form a committee to 
consider a uniform system of transliterating 
Sanskrit and Zend, chiefly for linguistic purposes. 
Panilit Shyimaji Krishnavarma discoursed on 
‘Sanskrit a8 a living language in India,’ and 
deprecated the publication of Sanskrit texta in 
the Roman alphabet. He also gave some account 
of a Sanskrit address to the Congress by Ramabil, 
a Hindu lady. | 

Prof. Ascoli read a paper on the influence of 
ethnological distinctions on the changes of lan- 
guages; and Dr. Collitz on the peculiar class of 
Vedic compounds formed by repetition. 

Dr. Deussen gave a résumé of a work, about to 
be published by him, on the Vedantic system of 
philosophy. re hay | 

With reference to a letter addressed by Prof. 
Weber to The Times, May 19, 1890, on the San- 
akrit Text Society, the section unanimously adopted 
a resolution, proposed by Prof. Delbriick of Jena, 
way of the publication of Sanskrit Texts in Europe, 
the section expresses a hope that the managers 
of The Sanskrit Text Society may be successful in 
permanently maintaining a Society, the important 
services of which are gratefully recognised by 
all competent scholars." In reply Prof. Egveling 
expressed hia and Prof. Cowell's readiness to 
use their best endeavours in accordance with the 
wishes of the Congress. 

Prof. von der Gabelentz, the Rev. 8. Beal read a 
paper on the Buddhist councils at Rajagriha and 


--Vesili, translated from the Chinese Vinaya-pitaka, 


Professors Bastian armed Olden berg tool part injthe 
distussion which followed particularly on: ‘the 


| Meaning and use of the term Niredua, Dr. J 


Burgess submitted a Memorandum on the collec- 
tion and translation of Indian historical Inserip- 
tions, exhibiting specimens of excellent facsimilos 
of a number of them, and gave a short aecount of 
the progress of the Archeological Surveys in North. 
ern and Westera India. Professor Ludwig of 
Prague followed with a resolution which wala 
tnanimonsly adepted, tothe effect that‘ the Archw- 
ological section of the Fifth International Con- 
gress of Oricntalists expresses ita desire that the 
Indian Government will promote as far as lies 
in the systematic collection and publication of 





| the numerous and important Indian inscriptions.’ 


The Rev, J. Long read a paper on Eastern 
tion of the importance of Oriental Proverbs in the 
light they throw on the social condition and 


- feelings of Eastern races, 


On Friday, 16th Septomber, the last day of the 
moetings, the above two sectional resolutions were 


| adopted by the Congress —( Communicated, ) 


Decemner, 1551.) 
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AN INSCRIPTION AT GAYA. 
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AN INSCRIPTION AT GAYA DATED IN THE YEAR 1813 OF BUDDHA'S NIRVANA, 
WITH TWO OTHERS OF THE SAME PERIOD. 


BY PANDIT BHAGWANLAL INDEAJL 


 agos inscription which is the principal subject 
of this paper is ins temple of the Sun 
which stands oh the west side of a neat masonry 
tank called Dakshina-Manasa, near the 
Vishnu-pada at Gaya. This temple has 
been repaired in later times and seems to have 
been then altered. The shrine and spire are 
ancient and in style resemble the temples of 
Mabaibodhi and Taridévi oat Buddha 
Gaya. The front court has apparently been 
built at the same time aa the repairs were made, 
but the pillars used in it must have belonged to 
some older temple. An inscription recording 
the fact of the repairs is placed at the side of 
the doorway of the temple, and from it we learn 
that these repairs were carried out by Kula- 
chandra, grandson of Dilaraja, and 
enof Simharaja, of thee Vyaighra 
family. The work was completed on Satur- 
day, the 13th day of the dark half of 
Migha, in Vikrama Samvat 1431, 1. «. a. D. 
1374, during the rule of Firoz Shih at 
Dehli. 

K ulachandrn was probably a petty king, 
bat he did not rule at Gaya, which he seems 
only to have visited asa pilgrim. We are not 
told from what place he came, but it is said he 
was king of a Western country. From the 
form of his name, I conjecture that he may 
have been a Thikura of some place in the 
Panjib or Sindh. 

The temple in which it occurs is dedicated to 
Stirya, and contains an image known as Da k- 
shindidit ya—Sun of the South." In it we 
read that— 

“Tho Thakkura Sri Kulachandra. 
repaired the fallen temple of the rig the wor- 





shipful Dakshiuadityo .. .” This shows 

i The modern town of GayA «tands on the left bank of 

Sento iee two small ear ah tho Wisk on 
GiB: 


ati nit Between tho tro arts ia o known as 
Ta- on ch also stands a temple 
af the Sun. contre m to this one, on 
acerca ee fee 
Arche wre i) agit ro 1, 
vol. II (1871-72), p ro ia.) 
1319. But t fourth fig shaguce et a: ae ay 
paperon Ancient Nu "ind. Ant,, vol. VI, p. 44, col. 





ginal, which I now publish. 


| that this temple waa then known by the same 


name it atill bears. 
Now the inscription to be noticed is placed 


| on the left-hand side of the door in the front 


wall of the temple court, and records the eree- 
tion of a temple to Buddha, whereas that in 
the court of which it is now, is dedicated to 
Sdrya. It is therefore probable that this 
inscription was brought from elsewhere and 
inserted where it now is, at the time the 


repairs were made. It is possible, however, 


that this temple may have originally been a 
Bauddha one, but having been deserted under 
the Muhammadans, the Brihmans may have 
imported into it an image of Sdrya, and at a 
later date, on their solicitation, Kulachandra 
may have undertaken the repairs under the 
belief that it was an original Sun temple. 

The inscription wis brought to light by 
General Conningham, who, in his first Report, 
only referred to the date, but in a later one" he 
gave a reduced copy of the inscription, with a 
transcript of the first half line, and the date 
in the last line." He again refers to the date 
in his Corpus Inecriptionwm (1877)* where he 
reads it as 1813 and co-ordinates 1t with 
Wednesday, 4th Oct. 1535 a. p. With these 
exceptions nothing has hitherto been done to 
elucidate this inscription, 

When I visited Gayi in May 1869, I exa- 
mined all the inscriptions at the place, and this 
one among the rest, bringing with me a facsimile 
and a transcript made directly from the on- 
It is in Sanskrit 
verse and engraved on a slab of smooth black- 
stone in 25 lines, each 17° in length, and in 
letters resembling the old Bengali alphabet of 
the 12th century 4.D. 








® Arch, Bur. Pad. eh HI, + sp xrxv, and p The 
7 and no one rho had not 
. the oa cu ‘ould correct them and read {1 
epithe of the first half line 

Lakshanwiya are mialections for Sormmane 


pone eit homed yer. 

se he y, vi, iz. In tho Reports, he co-ordinated 
tho date to 7th Oct. 1941 a.p., but with the change of the 
reading of the nal dato from 181f to 1813, he 
ora tho miding hypothetical date to 4th Ort. 
1335,—the in either case giving 478 B, 0. oa thy 
date of the Nirvdna, which is the one that tho General 
wishes to establish from this inscription. 
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Transcript of Gaya Inscription, 

C) Saat qare qart vay wale et aa: agra fers aEaT wang: || [2] 
ATTA: 

[7] asta eA AEA | qaweq Har Say aeegeddesa: li? [8] aampacgqfassta 
a of STATA TIE - 

faqeafae: waa aeatas a Rao arf 

anes Il (3) arsenate gart a- 

["} aPrRAas Wy BH AAT Sea 
faa cen weary qed | Sareaes- 

[3] arpa feaaa YT Set: wren ycage- 
Cage aga way: |i [2] aftarae- 

c") eeaTT 








ar fara tl (*] ara: RTA - 









[7] AETATA ZT: TATVSTATAN SAA: WRAAAT wTATs- 
atiaqcy | weqiea fe aIr- 

"] Thay 9: eran arta ect: 
Rear: Wl (4) wep y- 

(*] a srrat feat aedtaie flag: qearages | arcra: 
THE TI ST AAA: ATATA- 

['°] wa qearaafacarar || [9] aalaritaieaataasimaraity qr- 
aaa: area I a ar- 

Ne yaraaien ante aera | feet eagnaair aes, a 

E*) BAT TTA RAT Ga A il [¢] ara ceaaaa Gage aa 


Sure ARS ae 
a am aimaeafacer fF 1 qoaearaarenre afact deed: 


a aan. 


aa ference AHI ITATATTH 
("*] wear gent ll (XX) Tar: qeragey qeaqanaeate 
aa qer oararnediirenrar far: 


* Road at ware? 








INSCRIPTION FROM GAYA, DATED 1813 OF BUDDHA'S NIRVANA. 


| ATRATROAAT AAT LATE ARN AAATAS A TasnArayrass 


RAM BIA FIVNITANAA LOM TATA TE S148 BIS TAs siaa ewes UA IIA 
PIEGAEAAAA TYAS AAA TMNT HN AA AID ALISA AITIAN 
USHA ID MANAGAR ADS CH AGIAN AGHIAIGF (ENHGA 
TABEGAEAAMSIAN ASS? MD HNYIAYI7IIAIM SAI SIAN 


| AMARSA AMAA ASUMSE TFG MIMS HAST ATM LAD Je 


TDINACALAAATGAMAAATEALIIATIAIMARUTANAMIE ACT. | 


mniagaMagnzalgweala Amand wrwiMagndaaamaapgag | 
| PEISNASSAAMSsFAIGZQFT HA (MNIANGYHSIAGSSASIT Va 


LATSAMANVSAN WING IIA AAs Means Ny as WIQIagn 


| SMAAANGS BAPYAAUGSAWANIADIAS SSRI ACAT SAA | 
FOANTRSABD 15 WTAZAIAMSUE YAMSPADI AMMAN ES3gID 
FZAMNOFREDE (GDI asMsg apa TNE AIG MAHAR AN AGHE | 


MAMMA D4 I MeAIIMS T3-MGH PIAS AAPA BH Hla RUgae TA 
AMAA A73LAIIAMIAPaHMART UH AA ANJA Iaass 
NIAAA IMHISNTALaA IN eHMAGH AMA ghagongea ron 
ofA (24 Sz AZAR SSIs TMA QMS WAM BIT) 


» NG EE ASSIS STOO TE IAAAA MAAS TANS sowiaci y 


, 


| QEIzDASA HAG ATIF AL UAQMAM ABE MALS ATA AAT" 


EMAUAMARS FEAR TD CATENALH IgA NS HIG ITA UAT 


} saaqenganashasaeimaqAeaaAsaaaAMTACOWMaT 


AAGAASAA SIA AZ NAGA TSB SAANGE FDC Y 9 sig 32' 
TAA AYINGY ISTARTNZLINIDAA GUIANA ETASANGTY 
AGH GNF HAVNDANAAIMSIZZ MAINA MRAM SqAINE 

Adan sNasaQagsags ovoe MSHUzd.q4 4 7 


Hiagwasla) Indrey. feco. 
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Drcemprr, 1881.) 
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eqratea (& area waaaa: aenrchrenitar: 1 [a 4] 


[* 7 


“at TaHHT ia ta: Hlqane gar Jarat f- 
rant ara aor saraer Pram: || (43) 4a: af 


E*] 


[se 
spane coe ane an 


Die ere enennn reg: 





Translation. 


l. Obeisance to Buddha—the pure! obeis- 
ance to D harm a—the bliss! obeisance to the 


Sangha (community)—the lion!" for the | 


crossing of the world-ocean. 

2. The country called Kami, which was 
full of fathomlesa virtues, adorned with all 
kinds of comforts and (whose population) was 
of beantiful dress, lay towards the eastern part.’ 

3. In that (cowntry) was a king called 
Jayatungasimha, who was illustrious as 
the sole lion among the crowd of elephant-like 
hostile kings, possessed of a mind versed in 
arms anid the body of the Sdstras, and who was 
distinguished by manifold marks of courtesy. 

4. Being ashamed on seeing in the whole 
world his liberality even exceeding (people's) 
desires, tho Kelpavritshu, as for as this earth 
is concerned, went entirely away somewhere, 
and he, being known in the three worlds even 
ag the chief of kings by the prowess of his 
victorions sword, and he, of faultless body, is 
beyond praise from the multitude of his praise- 
worthy virtues. 

5. His son was Kimaddévasitiha, like 


the sun, who in mere frolic gave presents of - 


horsea and elephants to multitudes of suitors : 
6. Kdéma because (he war) lovely, déva 

because worthy of worship on account of the 
+ Tho Saigha or church is represented ty the Bud 


po agg ng lion, from 
activi 


by 9 ¢ eens te care temples Buddha is represented | 


—* This refer to the capital being towards the 
Eki, way reer = 


AN INSCRIPTION AT GAYA. 


Tene: || [Ve] | 


coral [Xs] aarala aitiaget aq LCAa ailern ate y ar 














rise of his splendour, and Siitha on account of 
his prowess; an incarnation of Dharma ;—he 
who for this reason was long possessed of glory ; 
renowned in the three worlds as ruler of the 
earth; great throngh the name held by his 
family and a treasury of arts. 

7. His son was the illustrions Purus bot 
tamasimha by name, whose arm makes 
glad a good country, a well-wisher of the world, 
lord of prosperity (iakshmi), master of the 
earth, and best of men (purwehotiama), who is o 
visible Niraiyann. 

8. With whom that wise and glorious one 
—the ovean, however deep and keeping the 


| World within its bonndary, could not equal 


itself, being possessed of jdédya (wateriness or 
slugyishness); aud to whom—beloved for his 
excewding valour and glory—iho crnel lion is 
not equal, being a destroyer of wretched deer; 
nor the moon stained as it ia with spota. 

0%. Now he, with devotion, has constructed 


| this Gandhukusi* of Buddha, graceful and like 


a hall of emancipation and bliss, for the spiritual 
benefit of the pions Manikyasith ha—the 
son of his danghter Ratna éri—departed, 
as it were, to see the sublime Jina pura 
(heaven). 

10. The sacetic Dharmaraks bit, re- 
siding here as overseer (adhisithdya), who is 


© Literally ‘a chamber of porfume’, an ithot » tied 
pia stp wattede te ck The larve tou ie at Bu, 





im the aoa tions, Makdgandhakufi- 

printaa, peer rol. IX, 3k 14a; and the room in 
tha veka in etavana at Srivasti was alao 

ey y am's Bharhut Stipa, 


pl. xxviii, and p. 133, No. 22 
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splendid, versed in myriads of sciences, very. | 


attentive, possessed of complete knowledge 
(nishthd), celebrated as the spiritual teacher of 
the king of the country of K am i—anornament 
to the circle of the world—(he dwring the 
erection), carried on the work (karmdntaran 
nirmame) of this (Gondhakit:) the appearance 
of which by ita constant lustre removes the 
darkness of hell. 

ll. He (Purushotfama-siitha) also having 
himself bowed to, and by his noble qualities be- 
sought the illustrious As okachalla—the crest 
jewel of the kings of the Sapidalaksha 
mountains (avd) here the Indra-like Chhinda 
king,—the religion of the Muni having de- 
ceayed—effected a restoration of (or by) order*— 
highly wonderful in this age of strife (fali), 
difficult to be overcome. 

12, Since in the religion of Bhagavat, wor- 
ship is here (offered) to the most worshipful, 
always three times a day, by means of imstru- 
mental music in the highest key (paachamagate) 
together with Rambba-like Bhavinis and 


Chetis’® dancing round wonderfully with mirth — 


in singing and so on, ina way appertaining to 
the unions of Anniga (Kimn)—{worship) in- 
creased by hospitable entertainments. 

13. Here indeed are almshouses dispensing 
divine food, and lovely drinking places, and 
also the inviolate religious law adorned by 
multitudes of the learned, unceasing new work 
on every side here at the holy Chakraviida, for 
the duties of the Buddhas are varied in manifold 
ways,—ah ! ever. 


14. There was the praiseworthy Sri Visu- | 
deva honoured like Achyuta,™ the dindem | 
of the family of the Nandins; after him the | 


renowned Sri Jivauliga, the best of virtuous 
men, hia eon; and his son the pure, famous Sri 
Manjunandin, & moon in the ocean of hia family, 
and root of delight—rapidly composed in brief 
compass this pure, praiseworthy eulogy. 

15. The chief of scribes, the handsome 
Indranandin wrote it, and by the lovely engraver 
Rama, it was cutin letters. Bhagavat hoving 


* If we read efhifyd it vill moan ho raised or 
tho religion by cioerne ; if con adh hAvade aha sabia 
tion or establishing of order 


19 eli are the daucing and einige girls attached | 


totemples. Chetix aro mail-sorvants belonging to teraples 
pag apts ah ad cortain menial serviews as well as join tale 
the Bhivinis in saga. Sach women are still 

to the Brihmanical temples of Houthern and astorn 
India. They are of very loose morals, aod their employ- 


| date of the Nirvd@na was doubtful. 





died, in the year 1513, in the dark half of 
the month Kirtika, the lst day, Wednesday. 
Hemarke. 

The interest of this inscription lies in the date 
from the Nirvdna of Buddha, Now even in the 
time of Hiwen Theang in the 7th centary, the 
In three 
inscriptions recently published by General 
Cunningham, from Sahasarim, Rip 
nath, and Bairdt, a date occurs, and thongh 
the records are not very clear as to whom it 
refers, there is reason to believe they are 
reckoned from the Nirvdna of Buddha; and 
from them! Dr. Biihler’ dedudes tha date of 
that event as between 453-2 and 472-1 8. c..™ 
which closely agrees with that assigned to it 
by Prof. Max Muller’* and still earlier by 
General Cunningham himself." 

Owing to the scarcity of inscriptions referring 
to this epoch, the one which is the subject of 
this paper, though belonging to a comparatively 
late age, noturally excites some curiomty aa 
to whether it supports the Burmese and 
Singhalese date of the Nirvdna or any other re- 
cognisable date for that epoch. 

To clear this up wo must try to make ont the 
age of the record. The inscription relates 
the construction of a Gandhakufi or temple of 
Buddha by o king named Purushotte 
masimha for behoof of the deceased son 
Minikyasimha of his daughter Rat- 
naért. The genealogy stands thus :— 

l. Jayatuigasimha, 

2 Kimadévasimhao, gon of Jayatniga, 

$. Purushottamasim ha, son of Ka- 

madéva. 

These names, however, ore otherwise un- 
known to us: evidently they were merely tri- 
butaries, and probably of obsenre family. 
Their residence was probably at Chakraviida, 
a place Tam unable to identify, It may possi- 
bly be towards the west of K amaun or there- 
abouts, for in speaking of the founder of the 
family in the opening élokas mention is made 
of the Eama country, and Dharmarak- 


ment in Boddhist temples’ of the 18th renbury: isan 


io kore ea 

MM Vishna, 

ud. And,, 

iS Hal, Bawah, Tit, (1850), see also Dhamma- 
EES In Caecen: Hens 67 Se at, age ae aa rigid 
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shita, the ascetic who superintended affairs | 
about the temple, is called the teacher of the 

king of Kami. I identify K am 4 with the | 
present K am aun, forwe infer from the record | 


that the king waa tributary to the lord of the 
kings of the Sivalika mountains. The llth 


éloka seays—“ On the Bauddha religion Paving 
suffered degradation he (the king) re-establiahe 

it by bowing hereto, and beseeching Ghhinda 
king, who was like Indra, and also the 
renowned Agokachalla, who wasa crest 
jewel of the kings of the mountains of Sa p A- 
dalaksha.” From this it appears that the 
Banddha religion was greatly in the decline at 
Gay ii at this period, and, in order to geta 

temple erected for the sect, this Purushot- 
tamasim ha had to ask the assistance of the 
twokings Chhindaand Afokachallsa— 
the former perhaps rulerat Gay a, and the latter 
hia superior, Chhinda, however, does not 
appear to be the proper name of a particular king, 
but rather of a ruling family, and a branch of it 
was ruling in Rohilkhand and part of Oudh at 
the end of the tenth century. An inscription of 
the dynasty found at Devalia inthe Bareli 
district in 1826 or 1827, was copied by Mr, H.S. 
Boulderson, and published by Prinsep."* This 
inseription furnishes the following genealogy :- 

In the Chhinda dynasty :— 





Vairavarman 
aoal ( AnashilAl, 
Bhushana Malhana md. dr. of a Chi- 
lukya king 
Lalla 


Sam. 1040 (a. p. 993). 

This record is of earlier date than the Gayi 
Inscription, and we are without information 
how long the dynasty ruled after this, 

At Buddha Gaya I found another inscription 
of the Chhinda dynasty** on the pedestal 
of a colossal of Buddha in the chapel in the | 





M Jour, ds. 5. Hen., L ¥I : 
Dategeh Hs g 














time of the inscription under notice. 


Born in ‘the Chhinda dynasty of BSin- 
dha (?),— 
Vallabharija, 
His son Defarija, 
Ayichha (Aditya), 


A 


Simanta, 
Puroabhadra. 

Then follows the name of the Achirya J aya- 
senna, who was a discipleof Kumirasena, 
and in connexion with them occurs the name of 
Uddandapura, which, thongh unable to 
identify it with any modern name, I believe to 
have been a capital in the Ga yA district. For, 
in another inscription found in a temple of the 
Sun at Gayé, the same place is also memtioned. 

From this it would appear that they may 


have been petty rulers at’ Uddandapura, 


and consequently of Gaya, under the Pala 
dynasty, and may have continued so till the 
however, may require further consideration, 
King Agokachalla, on the other hand, 
appears to have been a prince of considerable 
importance in the neighbourhood of the Himi- 
layas. Sapidalaksha” isan old name of the 


| Sivalika hills, and the name (sapddalakeha 
| —literally ‘oneand a quarter lakh’) must have 


been given them from the number of hills in 
the range. The Sanskrit name may have got 
corrupted into the Prikrit Savalakha, and 
thenceinto Sivalika. There is an inscription 
of this Adokachallaona motal trident at 
Gopesvarain Garhwil, of which a copy 
was published by Mr. Prinsep in 1836." Prinsep, 
however, read Srimadanckamalla instead of 
Srimaiaiokachalla, and ina footnote expresses 
his opinion that Srimadanikamalla would be 





| the proper gramiation) Sein: Without the 


guidance of a correct facsimile I cannot be 
quite certain of the text of the whole Inscrip- 
tion, but am inclined to read it thua:— 

te: au H oe a AES TAE SATE EAT AAT 





ven shove ia from 
sonido Dosa Monta, ee ER. A. Boe, vol, 


iPoent Fat Ant., vol. VII, p. 50, note 6,—Ep, 
“ J, A. 8, B., vol. V, pl xxix, and'p. 485. 
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nie ay frre ae we Wea | 19 ia i RENIN eycerevaate 
a TAMA GA: tl > fanfatiar | 
Translation, 


“Hail! Theillustrious Adsokachalla, having 
achieved various conquests, set up, like a pillar, 
this arm of Mahiidéva in the great temple in his 
dominion. He acquired fame by re-establish- 
ing it there, for to re-establish what is fallen, 
being uprooted, is an act worthy of great men.” 

Now I have no hesitation in identifying this 
king with the Agokachalla of the Gayi 
inscription,—(1) because of the epithet (halla | 
affixed to both names; (2) the second inscrip- 
tion is found in the country of which the first 
says he was ruler; and (3) because the charac- 
ter of the alphabets in both inscriptions is 
of one age, The apparent variations in “the 
alphabets are owing to the difference of locality, 
not of ‘me,—that used in the one, being the 
alphabet of Eastern India, and that of the other, 
the letters used at the same period further west. — 
Being. without date, however, it only assists 
in indicating the locality of his kingdom. 

Another interesting inscription of this king 
was found at Buddha Gayi-by Mr. Hathorne 
in 1835, lying near the Mahibuddha temple and 
communicated to Mr. Prinsep ;** but the tran- 
script and translation published by him are full 
of errors. Unfortunately the inscription seems 
to have disappeared ; my enquiries for it, made 
on the spot, were unsuccessful, and we must 
content ourselves with Mr. Hathorne’s facsimile, 
which has been carefully taken, and though 
some letters may be doubtful, it is generally 
legible and is transcribed thus:— 





(7) eo] \ 4 rare aft 13 aR" 
Translation, 

“ Hail to Buddha! This is the meritorious 
gift of Sri Sahanasdva, son of Mahataka 
Sri Chattibrahma, grandson of the great 
Mahataka $ ri Mrisibrahma,a follower of the 
excellent Mahiyina school, a great worshipper, 
a lamp of the assemblies of Kshattris, in conduct 
firm like the Bodhisattvas, an observer of truth 
and of vows, who was a treasurer and depend- 
ent of the Prince Daéaratha, the younger 
brother of the king Asokachalla, king of 
kings, lord of the EK hasa kings of the Sapada- 
laksha mountains," who toils like a bee on the 
pollen of the lotus-footof Jinendra, a destroy- 
erof the power of kings, a mounted Niriyana 
of kings,** a lion to the intoxicated elephant-like 
hostile kings, a father of all kings,” adorned 
with these and all other such eulogistic titles of 
his, Let whatever merit may be in this, be for 
the attainment of the fruit of sapreme knowledge 
by the whole multitude of all sentient beings, 
giving precedence to the Achérya, Upddhydya, 


Transcript, mother and father. In the expired reign of 
i aide aiuaencdleti aaa Towa | the illustrious Lakshmannsenadéva 
aeer (ATIC eMmaCeTayET ~~ 7 Samvat 74 on the 12th day of the dark half 


of VaisAkha, Thursday.” 
wo aa ts re en Rar, 


a ath SE te ta rm rn eS ne ee oe ot, 

Jour. 4. 3, Ben, vol. V, p. 658, and plate rex. 

© Ling] W471: a mark at tho right side of the T gives 
the letter the appearance of ®, but karmmoyaw) would 
not be in accordance with grammar, In 487404 there is 
a mark over the yd, which is obviously a flaw afd not 
anwar. 

L. 2 324 sPErTRT soem to be the letters to be read 
here, bot they are not quite distinct and a mdira 
on the first is awanting. In qefqre the mark over Ai 
is obviously an error, 

L. 6 FER: This ought to be either FEHTR or 
qrwys. 

L. 6. The first letter 7 looks like €7, and the mistake | 
may hare been made from the close similarity of 7 (new 
wr in |. 3)end 7 in the Sth Line. 
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mentioned in the other inscriptions. And here 
we have a date—74 years expired of the reign 
of Lakshmanasena. The first numeral 
is clear enough, and the second though resem- 
bling 3, I consider as intended for §—the old 
Bengali form of 4, and which is derived from 
the ancient letters 9, §. Thus I read the 
date with confidence os 74. Now the era of 


Lakshmanasena, still occasionally used in | 


Tirhut,“ began in a.p. 1109. Assuming this 
to be correct, the date of the inscription is 
74 + 1108 = 1182 a.p. 


Nowas thisisof the time of prince Daéaratha, | 


the younger brother of king Asokachalla, and 


FOLELORE IN 


This inscription probably recorded the pre-— 
sentation of some image of Buddha. The 
donor was Sahatasii va, a treasurer and de- 
pendent of Prince Dasaratha, the younger 
brother of king ASokachalla, who by his 
name and titles is identified with the king 


Purushottama’s inscription at Gaya is of Adoka- 
challa himself; andas Daéaratha isnotspoken 
of as having succeeded his elder brother, they 
must be regarded as contemporaries and the in- 
scriptions of about the same date. Hence we find 
the date of Buddha's Nirvdna as derived from 
this inscription to be about 1813 — 1162 = 
632 5.0." 

As the date of the Gay& inscription probably 
precedes that of the last by a few years, it will 
give the date of the Nirvdna in close agreement 
with the Pegnan date, and as Kiirtik Vad lst 
fell on a Wednesday, in Vikrama Samvat 1227 
and 1233, viz. 28th Oct. 1170 and 20th Oct. 
1176, and the Peguans and Burmese fre- 
quently visited the locality, and even erected 
temples there, it is most probable that the date 


| of the inscription coincides with a.p. 1176, and 


thus the date of the Nircdna assumed in it is 


635 B.c. 


THE PANJAB. 


COLLECTED BY Mua, F. A. STEEL. 
WITH NOTES BY LIEUT. BE. 0. TEMPLE, 8.8.C., F.E.G.3., MBAS. dc. 
(Continued from p. 3.) 


No. 11.—Fous-Tate. 
The Wonderful Ring.’\—Told by a Parbid boy. 
There once lived a king who had two sons. 
Now when he died one of the sons squandered 
the treasure and money and jewels in such o 


ruinous way that his brother said, “Take | rupees 


your own share, and go.” So he took his share 
and spent it all in a short time. 


When he had nothing left he asked his wife — 


to give him what she had. But his wife said 
“What have you left me? I have nothing but 
this one small jewel, and take that if you will.” 
So he took the jewel, sold it for 400 rupees, 
and taking the money with him set off to 
make his fortune in the world. On the way he 
met aman with a cat which he wanted to sell. 
So the king's son bought it for 100 rupees. By- 
and-by he met a man with a dog, and asked 
the price. ‘“ Not less than 100 rupees,” said the 
man. hen Shai hihe = Brn Eamets Pee Og too 








_ man with a parrot. 





Not long after this he met a 
“How much do you want 
for that parrot?” asked he, “ Not less than 100 
rupees," answered the man. So the king's son 
bonght the parrot also. He had now only 100 

At last he met a jogi carrying a serpent," and 
said “Oh jogi, what is the price of that ser- 
pent?” “Not less than 100 rupees,” answered 
the jigi. So the spendthrift gave him 100 rupees 
and took the serpent. 

He had now no money left at all and so wns 
forced to work for his living: bat the hard 
labour wearied him dreadfully, for he was o 
king's son and not accustomed to work. Now 
when the serpentsaw this, it pitied him, and said, 
“Come, prince, with me to my house.” So it 
took him to its house, saying, “ Wait you here 
till T call my father.” Then the serpent went 

to ita father, Se Father, I was caught by 


for 100 rupees. 





a 98a cag? ‘Ajab mundrd, tho Wondertal Ring. 


ta tection against evil and posed to bring the 
weave Cwhanevier lia “wasthe—wsie store, The responsi- 
bility of the correctness of the text of tale lice with . 


me.—k. 0. T. 
_* For and f ¥, *Sonof Seren 
see ee Te net teen 
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a jégi, but a man who was passing by, bought 
me for 100 rupees, and has been kind to me; so I 
have brought him to see you.” 

-" Bring him here,” said the Snake-father. 
Then the snake went outside to the prince and 
said, “My father calls you. He will ask you 
three times what reward you desire for saving 
mé, 50 mind you answer, ‘I want nothing but 
your ring” a3 a remembrance.’ ” 

Sure enough the Serpent-father said at once, 
“And now, my prince, ask for anything you 
please, and it is yours.” But the king's son 
eaid, “I want nothing, for I have everything 
God can give.” Then the Serpent-father aaked 
again, “Tell me what you desire, and it is 
yours.” But again the prince answered, “ I have 
everything that God* can give.” However when 
he was asked the third time, he answered—" | 
want nothing, but I should like your ring.” 


At this the Snake-father became very sorrow- 
ful, but taking the ring off his finger said, “If 


I had not promised, I would have turned you 
into a heap of ashes on the spot, for you have 


asked for my most treasured possession. But 
| and the sentries saw the prince lice down to sleep 


to redeem my promise, take the ring and go," 

Now when they got outside, the king's son 
said to the serpent’s son, “‘ What is the use of 
this ring to me, and why did you make me dsk 
forit? It would have been better if I had asked 
for heaps of gold and ailver instead of this 
bd Lit 

But the snake said “T will tell you how to 
use the ring. First make a holy place,* put 
the ring in the middle, sprinkle it with butter- 
milk, and then no matter what you ask for, 
your desire will be instantly granted.” 

Then the prince went on hia way with the 
magic ring. By-and-by he came near a city, 
and said to himself, “I must see if what the 
serpent told me is true.” So he made a holy 


place, put the ring in the middle, sprinkled 
* |) di mundrd—seo note 1.—E, C. T. | 


ue U3Sis rit nee nae Gold yaieys Porméshar 











| butter-milk over it, and said, “Oh ring, get me 


some sweetmeata for dinner.” 

No sooner had he said this than the sweet- 
meats appeared. Then the prince ate his 
dinner ang set off to the city. There he heard 
a proclamation which set forth that whosoever 
should build a golden palace with golden 
Stairs to it in the midst of the sea, in the 
space of a single night, should be given half 
the Eingdom, and the king's daughter in 
marriage,’ but that if he failed he should be 


| beheaded. 


So the prince went to the court and said, 
“Oh my lord, I will do this thing," 

The king looked at him astonished, saying 
‘How can you dosuchathing ? Many princes 
have tried, failed, and lost their lives. See, here 
isa necklace made of their heads. Do not be 
rash, but go.” 

However, the prince was not to be persuaded, 
He said again, “I will do this thing.” 

Upon this the king ordered him to build it 
that very night, and placed sentries over him 
lest he should run away. When nicht came 


quietly, they said among themselves “ How will 


| he build the palace ?” 


Towards morning however the prince awoke, 
got up, made a holy place, put the ring in it, 
sprinkled the buttermilk, and said “Oh ring, 
build the golden palace with the stairs in the 
midst of the sea." And immediately the palace 
appeared, staira and all. The sentries seeing this 
ran and told the king, who came with all his 
court, and there sure enough was the golden palace 
with the golden stairs built in the midst of the 
sea. Then the king gave the prince half of the 
kingdom, and the princess for his bride on the 
spot; but the prince said, “I don't want your 
kingdom,” and went off to the palace he had 
built in the sea. However, they sent the 





goda and saints nod ja here used by tho make-father to 


| aay be holy charscter, —B. oO. 
ee 3 


B.C, T. 
445 acid 


sand alas foe: Cin siteddes tase caring pagan, bs ons 


talea.—R. (, T, 
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princess after him, and he took her into the 
palace, and there they lived together, 

Now when the prince went hunting, he took 
the dog with him, but left the cat and the parrot 
in the palace to amuse the princess. 

One day when he returned she was very 
sorrowful, and when he asked her what was the 
matter, she said “I want to be turned into 
gold just as you made this palace of gold.” 


So to please her the Prince made a holy | 


place, put the ring in it, sprinkled the butter- 
milk, and said, “Oh ring, turn my wife into 
gold.” And immediately she became a golden 
princess. Now one day when the prince was 
out hunting, the princess washed her head, and 
while she was combing her hair, two golden hairs 
fell from her head. 

She said to herself: “My golden hairs are of 
no use here, for there are no poor people to 
whom I might give them.” So she madeacup 
of leaves," put the hairs into it, and let it float 
away over the sca. 

At lastit drifted to the shore where a washer- 
man was at work. When he saw the cup of 
leaves with the golden hairs in it, he was very 
much pleased, and took it to the king of that 
country,” who in turn showed it to his son, and 
the prince was so struck by it, that he declared 
he would marry the owner of the beantiful 
golden hair or die. 

Saying this he lay down on a dirty old bed, 
and refused to eat or drink anything.” Now 
when the king saw his son's state, he was very 
sorrowful, and cast about how he could find the 
golden-haired princess, and called all his minis. 
ters and nobles to discuss the matter. 
thought it over, and agreed that no one but 
a wise woman" could help. So the king 


called all the wise women of the city, and one 
of them said “I will do it on condition that the 
king grants me all I ask.” 


They | 


made in which wae e wdiiken cradle” ewinaing 
from silken ropes, took four bosatmen, and set 
sail in the direction whence the cup of leaves 
had come; telling the boatmen to stop rowing 
when she put up her finger, but to go on rowing 
when she put it down. 

In two or three months they reached the 
golden palace. Then the wise woman knew 
at once that this must be the place where the 
golden princess lived, so she put up her finger, 
and the boatmen stopped rowing. Then she went 
into the palace, and when she saw the princess 
sitting there, she went up to her swiftly, put 
her hands on her head,"* and said “I am your 
aunt.”"™* 

But the princess said “I never saw you 
before." Then the wise woman answered, 
"My child, you were quite a baby when I used 
to visit my sister.” 

Then she sat down by the princess, and 
talked to her, and lived with her in the palace. 

One day she asked the Princess “ Your palace 
is in the midst of the sea. Tell me how it is 
your husband comes and goes.” 

The princess answered “We have a ring 
which gives ns anything we want, and by its 
help my husband comes and goes. He never 
forgets his ring, but takes it with him.” 

Then the wise woman said “My daughter, 
supposing a tiger were to kill your husband, 
how would you get out of this palace ?" 

The princess thought there was some truth 
in what the woman said, so that night after 
her husband had come in, and they had had their 
supper, and were going to bed, she said to him, 
“Supposing a wild animal were to kill you 
when you are hunting, and you had the ring with 
you, there would be no one to look after me 
here, and I should die. So give me the ring.” 
The prince thought there was reason in what the 
princess said, so before he went away the next 
day, he gave her the ring. 





kz. 0. T. 

“ The fra 7 gs pd Rha ag relati 
friends for women to) = wim rng wt or chil, 
Sees Dae eee g down as a token of friendship 

and goodwill. —E. ©. T. 
8 go be maal (Panj. md + 2f, like the mother) mother's 
aister.—E. C. T. 
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When the pretended aunt asked the princess 
if she had got the ring, she angwered ‘“ Yes, I 
have; see, here it is.” Then the wise woman 
said to her,“ Come and have a sail on the sea,” 
and when they reached the bottom of the 
golden stairs, she said, “Let us have a sail in 
this golden boat.” So they went into the 
golden boat, and then the wise woman raised 
her finger, and the boatmen began to row. 
The princess when she saw this, wept and 
said “ What are you doing, aunt, and whither 
are you taking me?" But the wise woman slap- 
ped the poor princess several times till she was 
silent. 


woman sent word to the king that the princess 
had come. Then the king sent his covered 


pelanguin” for her, and took her away. The — 
king was very much plensed at having found | 


the princess, and sent her to his son's palace, 
but she said, “TI will only agree to marry 
your son after six months provided my own 
husband does not appear meanwhile.” Then 
the prince thought this wag not a very hard 
condition, for it was not likely her husband 
would turn up, and if he or any guardian did, 


they could easily be killed; so the princess | 


lived in a palace by herself, and would not 
even look at the prince. 

Meanwhile ber hushand had come back from 
hunting, but when he called out to the prin- 
cess froin the sea shore, there came no answer. 
However, when he went into the palace, the 
parrot flew up to its master at once, BAyine, 
“The princess's aunt has carried her off by 
some trick, and the palace is empty." 

Then the prince fell on the ground in a fit, 
and when he felt better, he got up again, and 
the parrot said, ‘Wait here, my prince, and I 
will fly away and find out where the princess is.” 

So the parrot flew from city to city and from 
house to house, till it found the princess at 
last in o king's palace, and recognized her at 
once by her golden hair. 

It flew up to her, and said, “I have come 
to look for you. Where ia the ring ?” 

Then the princess said, “It will be a diffi- 
cult task to get back the ring, for the wise 
woman always keeps it in her mouth." 

1 Y53 dila—hore the la covered palanquin used 


large 
i: déli, the dinimative, ess pophyd appropriate 
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Now the cat had gone with the parrot to 
search for the princess, and she came forward 
and said, “I'll get the ring. My plan is this. 
Let the princess ask the wise woman for some 
rice for supper to-night; then let her leave 
some of it, and scatter it in front of a rat-hole. 
When the rats come to eat the rice, I will 
catch one, and put its tail up the witch's nose 
while she is asleep. Then she will sneeze, 
and the ring will fall out of her mouth.” So 
they agreed on that plan, and the cat did as she 
had proposed, and brought the ring to the 
prince. He was overjoyed and immediately 


made a holy place, put the ring in it, sprinkled 
| the buttermilk, and said “Oh ring! bring my 


wife to me.” At the same moment the 
princess appeared, and was very much pleased 
to find her dear prince once more.** 

T append the text of the tale as taken down from 
the narrator, as a specimen of village Panjabt. 
The spelling of modern Panj&bt is not in Practica 
fixed, and the variations found herein represent 
faithfully the orthography of the scribe who took it 
down for me in the Persian character.—R. C. T. 

‘djab Mundrd, 
Tk bidsh&h st, ohde ghar do larke st, Jad bad- 


—sh&h margth, tdn do larkida vichhon ik bard ‘aibl 


ho gy. Eh hil dekhke ddje bharfé no ohnia 
ikhyf, ke tan apni hissa lekar maithon ad ho ja; 
tin oh pnd hissa lekar ad ho gyi, te apod siri 


--barbdd kar ditt, Phir osne apnt ‘aurat nén AkbyA, 


ke kujh de. Osne &khyi “Mere kol tin kt 
chhaddy& hai? Huon siraf mere kol thoi jhyi 
zewar hai, eh tin lele.” Osne zewar vochke char 
sau rupaiya watt ly. Oh rupsiya leko saudagiri 
karan toryi; agge ik billiwAld milyf. Ohndin 
osnedkhyd, * Billf di kilengé P” Ogne ikhydé“ San 
rupaiya lings.” Sau rupaiya deke billt mul laf. 
Pher ik kuttewAlé milyi. Ohntin puchhyf “ Katte 
di ttm ki lengaP” -Osne &khya “ San rupaiyn ton 
ghat no lingi.” Osndin vf ean rupaiya ‘ deke 


, Kutt mul lelyil. Pher ik totewalé mily, Osnita 


pochhyh “Tun kt lengiP' Osne fkhyi “ Ehda 
mul sau rupaiya hai.” Osnth vt san rupaiys 
dekar mul lelyf. Phor ik jogt sapwilé inilyd. 
Osntin puchhyé “Tan ki lengi?"™ Osno ikhyd, 
“sau rupaiya.” Osnia vi sau ropsiys dekar Bap 
kharid Iya, 

Istarah chi san rupaiya apni kharach karke, 
agge furyd, rib vich kharach kujh palle na rib. 
Mazdart karke, khiin lagi, osne bahot dukh paya. 
vekhke Sap ne dkhya, ke, B&dshah- 
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ride, mere ghar nimi chal. Ghar lejike obnta 
fikhyé “tin aithe khilo, main andaron bAp ni 
pochh dwin.” Sap ne bip not dkhyd “Ik ddmi 
no san rupaiya deke jogt kolon chhaddwiyi hai, 
ohnin main tere kol Jelyd bin.” Sap de bap ne 
fikhy&é “Mere kol buld lei.” BAdshhhzide nin 

ikhyé, “ Mera bip tainin tinwdre ikbegi, ke, Bid- 
shibzade, jo kojh mangné hain, mang le; tad tid 
mundré mangé, hor kujh na mangé.” 
bddahihzida Sap debdp kol gtd. Osnedkhyi “ Jo 
kojh mangni ham, mang.” Bidshihzide ne 


kol hai.” Osne dkhyd “ Merf dOj4 bachan hai, jo _ 


kojh mangn4 hain, mang Ie." Osne dkhyfi “ Par- 
meshar di ditth babot kajh hai.” Osne dkhyi 
“Son, mera tisri, bachan hai, jo kujh mangné hain, 
mang le.” Osne ikbyi“ Mainin hor kojh nahin 
chahida, siraf ik mundri darkfr hai.” Sap de 
bip ne is bit utte bahot afsds kitd, par apne tije 
bachan nin pdri karan wiste mandri ledke dedittd, 
tefkhy4 “Je main bachan na kardA, tin taindn 
ethe hi bhassam kardindd. Kytn tia mere kolon 
bhart chtz mangt hai? Jd, hun lj." Sap da 
beta ohnin bAhir leke dy’. Pher BadshAbzide ne 
Akhyd “Eh ton mainin ki‘bip kolon diwdya 
hai? Daulatin do dher na diwle: soni chindi na 
diwiyi. Isndo main ki karin? Ehdi ki gun 
hai?’ Sap ne dkhyA “ Ehde vich eh gun hai, ke 
chaunké pike, lassi leike, ehde utte chhirakke, 
jo kujh mangengé so ch devegi.” Eh gal daske, 
Sap apne ghar nun chal gil, Badshihzida apne 
rah pya, te Shahr de kol jAke apné ji vich knhan 
lagi “ Dekhtye, ke eh muondri enjhyi hai jeho- 
jhyA sap nedasyiai.” Osne channkA payd te Inssl 
utte chhirnkki, te ikhyA “He mundri, maindn 
khiin nda laddu mithif de.” Osse vele ladda 
mithif Agaye. BAdshdhzida khike agge turyi. 
Pher ik Shahr vich pahunchke othe dondt suné, 
ke jo koi sone di mahal te paurydin samondar de 
vich bankve, ognia maid apn larki dé dolé te adhd 
rij de&ng, je na banegh, tha sir lahA dedngi, 





Akhyi, “ Hazir ‘Ali, main baniwingi.” Ohne 
dkbya, “Tah ki banavenga, agge bahotere Shih- 


side sir Jab&’ gaye bait, eh ohnin dyin siryin da” 


Lr hai. J&, chali ji." Obnedkhyé “ Main bani- 
wingé.” Is utte BAadshdh ne hukum ditté, ke aj 
ric nin taiyir ho jive. Bddsbih ne ohde utte 
pabra babi ditt#. Pahrewille vekhan, tin oh 
suta py: ohniin ipas vich dkhyi,“ Eh mahal ki 
bandwegi?” Pichhli rit ninoh uthyd, chauhké 


pikar, mundre utte lasst chhapakki; te Akhyé | | 
mahal de Apar chath gayf. Dekht tin Bhiheddt 


“Sone-di mahal te paoryif banjin.” Osse vele 
samundar de vich mahal te pauryda ban gayaén. 
Pahred&rin khabar ditt{ “ Mahal dekhlo.” Obnda 
ne BAdshdh nit khaber pabunchi{. BAdshih apne 


Pher | 





te pauryin taiyir ho gayehaii. Osse vele Badahih 
ne apni dkt di doli te adhd rij osndn dedittd. 
Osne dikhyé “Raj main nahin lends.” Itni gal 


fkbkar apne bande hoe mahal vichh chald gif. 


Pher Baddshdh ne Akhyd “Tu mort bett lele.” 
Pherosne Badshihsddi leke mahal vichh chalé git. 
Donon othe rahon bahan lage. Bidshdhaida tote 
billi nin mahal vichh chhaddke&p shikir chalé gid 
te rot shikilr non chal jiyi kare. Ik din ohdi 
‘aurat bahot udis hol. Ohne dkhyé “Tan kydn 


—udils hot hai,” tin ohne jawib dittd, “MerA jt 


chahndi hai, ke tQn mainéin sone di bani de jikar 
tinsonedi mahal baniyfi hai.” Osne osse vele ohde 
rabaru channki piyd, lasst mundre utte chirakke, 
te ikbyd “ Mori ‘anrat sone di hojive.” Osse vele 
Badshihzidt sone di ban gayi, Ik din jadon 
Bidshihzida shikdr gid, tadon Bidshihaidtne sir 
dhoyd, te kangh! pheri, tan siron do tin will dig 
pye. Akhy& “Mere wil sone de hain: ch kis 


kamm dwange? Ethe kof gharib nohth hai jisnda 


dewin.” Eh samajhkar dond banike, w4l gamun- 
dar vich lurhé ditte. 

Agge kinilire utte ik dhobt lire dhondi si. 
Ohne déni phar lyf, vich sone de wil vekhke, 
bari rizi hoyi. Oh dine nin Baddshdh de kol 
legif. Baidshdh ne apne shihzide nda deditta. 
Shihzida wekhke bari khish hoyd, te dkhyd 
* Main apni byih os BidshihzAd? nfl kariwanga, 
te je oh mainin ne milegi, id main maorji- 
wingl.” Eh kabke, jhikkhi manjft te pairibé 
te khink pind chhadd ditt#. Bidshih apne bete 
dieh hal vekhke, bari ghamgin hoyi, te sochan 
lagi, ke kistarah oh shAhzAdi mile? Amir wasir 
musaddi buldke 4khyi “Eh salih dasso, jistarah 
oh shihzAdt mile.” Ohnin ne sochke jawdb ditta, 
"Huzir "Ali, eh kamm siwie phaphekuttin de 
hor koi main kar sakd4, Badsha ne sire shahr 
di phephekufnika manga lyin. Obnin vichot 
ik ne dkhyé, “Main eh kamm kariingi, par jo 
kujh main mangingi eo mai Bidshih kolon lang!.” 


| Phaphekuttan ne ik beri sone di banwiil, te nil 
Eh sunker Bidshibeida kochebri vich gif, to 


eliir mallih lailie. 

Beri vich ik reshom di handoli banwiyA, to 
osniin pat difin lisin livin. Beri utte charhke 
odhar nin rawind hol, jidharoh don AvA at 
Mallihin nin osne eh sikhiyl, ke je main ungal 
khart kardngt tin tussda bert banh dent; je hithan 
karfingt, tin beri tor deni. Do tin mahinyin vich 
ik mahal te ji pahunche. Dekhan tin, ke sone dd 
mahal bany4 boyd hai. Osne samajh iff, ke ethe 
hi ob shihzAdf rehndf hovégi; tdn osne khart kftf. 
Mallihdin ne beri khari kar ditt?; pauryin thint 


baittht bot haf; Shihzddf de sir utte pidr deke, 
Akchyd, “ Main tert mAsst hit.” Ohne Akbyd, “ Main 
tainiin agge kad! na vekhyi.” Ohne Akhyd, “ Bha- 
nevi, tin nikf jebi si jadon main apni bahin kol 


fond! si.” Eh kahke othe rahan-bahan lagt. Ik 
din milsst ne ohnifin Akhyd, ke, Bacht, ter mahal 
eamundar de vichh hai, terd khdwind ktkar dundé 
jdundé hai? Osne jawib-ditta, “ side kol fk mundrd 
hai, jo kujh endn lop hund! hai oh pri kar sakdA 
hai. Os mundre di madad nfl merk khdvind bAbir 
Sunda jiundd hai, te mundre di wasih nabta kards, 
nfl lejdndé hai.” MAssi ne akhyd, “ Baoht, je kisse 
din tere kh4vind ofn kol sher baghyar mar deve, tin 
ta ktkarethoi niklengt?” Eh gal Badsh&bzAldt de 
dil nin lagi, ke milsst sach kahndt hai, ohne dkhyA, 
Masai, jadoa aj shikir khérke mera khavindivegs, 
tin main mundré leliwingi.” Jisvele ohddkhAvind 
ghar mahal vick iyi, khi ptke, jad donof son lage, 
tad Bidshihbzfdi ne apne kbAvind nda Akhyd, ke, he 
BidshihzAde, kisse din je taindn kof jAngli jinwar 
khé jive te mandré kof lejive, tid ethe mera kon 
wiris hai? Main kite ni jf sakdngf, ethe hi 
marjiwingt; is wiste tia mandr’ msinin dojlyé 
kar. Eh gal Shahzdde ne pasand kitt, ke meré 
‘auratesach kabndi hai. Mandr&idekedp chald gtd. | 
Saweri missi ue poichhyl, “mondri tda lailfé | 
hai?’ Osne ikhyi, “ Main lailid hai, eh, vekh!” 
Masi ne mundrd lailii. Phir, masat ne dkhyi 
“ Chal, 4pansamundardisail kare.” Jado ufardyia 
misst ne Akhyd, “Is sone di bel utte charhke 
samundar di sail kariye.”” Eh kohke donot beri 
vichon charh baithyin. Phaphekuttan ne onglf 
khari kit?: mallihfn ne beri tor ditte. tin Badshah- | 
nidi ron lagi, ke, thn ki kité bai? Miasst mainda | 
kithele chali hain?” Is utte, misstnedkhyi"“ Chup 
ker!" te do tin jhirkdo dittyin, do chapérdn 
miiryia. Bédshibzddf ro-dhoke chap kar rahi. 
Shahr de kol beri An If: bAdah4h néa khabarda 
paunchyda, ke shihzS1i lefndi hai. Bhidshih ne 
dolé bhejyf; farmAiyd, ke Sh&hzfidi nda led. Bart 
khosht bof; ShAhzid! nim shahzide nj tk mahal 
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vich rakhyfi, ShAhzid! ne Akhya, “ Chha mahin- 
yo de ba’ad main shahzide nin qabdl kardogl, je 
meri khivind na Ay." Shibeide ne sochyi, 
“Han ohndio shihzidi milnd mushkil hai, jekar 
kot wiris dvegi osndin mirdedngi.” Shibzfdi ne 
ik alag mahal lelfi, shihzide nia apne kol fun 
ne dite. 

Pichchhe jado shikir khedke oh kbAvind, aglé 
shihzida, khandd de utte dyf, tin osne Awiz 
ditt, kissé ne jawhb na ditté. Tote ne apne 
malik nin pachhinke udke ake dkhyf, ke Shah- | 
ridi nia ohdt mist chhalkar legayt hai, mahal 
khalt pyd hai. Eh sanke Shihzida ghash khike dig 
py’. Pichchhon jadom hosh ai, tadom uthya. 
Tote ne Akhyd, ke, ShAhzidd, tia ethe raho, main 
udke, os shahr di patié lednd. Qissakotd toté 
shahr pauhanchke ghar ghar uddi phire. Ik 
ghar vich og Shihziidf di pattilag gli. Ohde 
sone de wil vekhke pachhiéin lik; “Tan ShihzAdi 
de kol nahii gayt.” Akhyd, “main tere labhan 
wistefyibin.” Phir totenepuchehhyf, “Mundi 
kithe hai?” Shihzddt ne dkhyd, “ Mondr&i miln& 


| okhd hai; phaphekuttan hameshs chde muh rich, 


rakbdi hai.” Othe billt boll, “Main mundr& 
kisse hikmat nfl kadh lingt: hikmat eh hai, ke 
Shihaidi aj rikt nfo phaphekuttan non dkhe ‘ main 
chatwal khiwangt.’ Kajh chanwal khike chhadd 
deve. Pher ohnin chinwaldo nin chihin de 
khud te rakh dyin. Tadon chithe khan lagenge, 
chohe phifke, phaphekuttan de nia vich main 
dydngt. Tad phaphekuttan nin chhik Avegt, tan 
mundré ohde miphos vichoh nikal livegd; osntin, 
phairke main Shahzide kol lejiwingi.” Billi ne 
issi tarah kid: mundri Shihzilde kol legayt. 
Osne chauhkh pike lassi chhirakke, dkhyd, “ He 
mundra, meri Shihzidi mere kol djive, Shib- 
zidi ohde koldgayi. Fugt. 





OF TIRUVALLUVAR. 


THE GERMAN ORIENTAL 


(Continued from Fol. 1X. p, 199.) 


No, IV. 

The third chapter of the Kurral is entitled | 
‘The greatness of Ascetics.’ I will first simply 
translate the ten couplets very literally -— 

I. Among thinga excellent the greatness of 
ascetios (living) according to (their) institutiog 
is desired by the decision of the scripture. 

II. If you (attempé.to) declare the measure 
of the greatness of ascetics, it.is as if you 
reckoned up the world's departed ones, 

IIL, The greatness of those who, discerning — 


the (way) relations of the two states, have put 
on virtue here, is resplendent in the world. 

IV. He, who guards (controls) the five by 
the goad of fortitude, is a seed for the place that 
is termed “the boon,” 

¥v~. Indra, Lord of those who dwell in the 
wide expanse, is sufficient witness of the might 
of him who hag extinguished the five. 

VI. The great will do things difleult of 
accomplishment; the little will not do things 
difficult of accomplishment, 

VIL. Flavour, light, touch, sound, fragrance, 
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he who understands the way of t five: in 
his power is the world.’ 

VIII. The greatness of the men of tho fall 
word (whose words never lack fulfilment) on this 
earth, the word of mystery points out. 

IX. It is hard even for a moment to endure 


the wrath of those who have climbed the bill of | 


virtue and taken their stand there. 

X. The virtuous are anfaner : for these, hay- 
ing put on righteous kindliness towards every 
living thing, go on in their ordered path. 

The epithets applied to ‘ascetics’ in this 
chapter are— 


(lst couplet) Nittar:—this is a participial — 


noun, = "(hose who have put away,’ i.e. earthly 
affections. 4/ ni =‘destroy.’ [Comp. 8. na, nis, 
nas]; ‘deny’ is used in this sense. This is tho 
5. tydga. 

(2nd) turr and dr, This also is a part. noun: 
= ‘those who have put away.’ «/ furra ‘ dis- 
tance." Comp. 8, dri, dur, diiram, 

(8rd) arrami-ptind dr, ‘Virtue—who have put 
on as an ornament, ‘clothed with virtue,’ 
“who have arrayed themselves in virtue.’ Arram 
has been discussed; piind-érisa part. noun. 
s/ pun(d) Kan. pid, hdd; comp. 8. bhish. 

(4th) aind wm-kidpp dn. ‘He who haa kept 
under restraint the five’, i.e. the senses, (Miina- 
vadh. 11,199. B. Gita, xviii, 51). The root kd = 
‘guard.’ Comp. y-d=‘tie.’ Another form is kdr, 
Comp, 8. kird,‘ prison." Lat. career. 

(5th) aind ‘avitt dn; avi-tt-dn = ‘he who has 
extinguished.’ The root avi is used intransi- 
tively, also—‘to be boiled soft, to perish.’ 8. 
hd, compounded with ava: avahd. 


). 
© (rth) aind-in-vagat-feri-v-in—‘he whe will 
understand the way of the five’; vaj-ad4,* manner, 
way, (Ger. weg). Root feri: cugnate with tary, 
and with fef. In Kat. tils; Tel. telu. 

(8th) nirrai-mori-mdnd ar—falness—word— 
men, i.¢. ‘ men whose word ia fulfilled.’ Theword 
nirrai is an abstract noun formed from+/nir by 
adding ai (S. a). This root is found with single 
or dental ralso, and with various strengthenings: 
thus, mira, nireppu, nirambu, ntravu,nirrai, The 
group is very comprehensive, and the derivatives 
are very many, In Sansk. nirvidha [nis+vah] 
is its equivalent, Mdnd ar ia 8. manna, 
manushya, Other forms are manu, manushan, 
manudan, manidan. For mori, see further on, 





(9th) ‘gunam-ennum-kundr ‘érri-nindr ér'— 
those who have climbed and stood upon the hill 
called quality (good quality, virtue), Kundrw, 
“hill” (Tel. konda) Comp. 8. kunda. 

(10th) andan er, or arra-v-dr. With regard 


to the word andan ar, I confess I am doubtful. 


It is used for ‘ascetic,’ but is said to be com- 
pounded of am, ‘ beanty,’ fan, ‘ kind," and s0 to 
mean ‘those who poasess gracious kindliness 
of soul’: beautiful idea, but here, I think, 
rather far-fetched. 

The words for ‘authoritative writings’ are 
nal, panuval, marrai-mori, 

(1) Of these nif means ‘thrend,’ and by 
metaphor ‘a treatise.’ It is related to the verb 
nuv al= ‘say, speak.’ Thesame met. is found in 
8. siitra. 

(2) Panural is probably paaji+nuval (nil)— 
“thread of cotton,’ ‘ treatise.’ 

(3) marrai, ‘mystery ; mori, ‘word.’ Either 


of these alone, or in s compound, as above— 


veda, ‘sacred-book’ aa marrai (comp. 8, mar- 


man); mori is probably another form of the same. 

In the fourth couplet, in somewhat obscure 
langpage, is set forth the idea of the develop- 
ment in the ‘ better world’ of the Virtuous Sonl. 
He is a seed which planted in that better soil 
shall grow and yield immortal fruit. 

The story of Indra's curse, referred to in 
couplet 56, may be read by the Tami] scholar in 
Kamban's Rimdyanam, Bdla-Kdniam, xth Pa- 
nalam, Agaliyaippadalam, 72, &., where the 
beauty of the yerse contrasts with the uncouth- 
ness of the story. 

Lthink it will beevident that our author did not, 
at least exclusively, contemplate in this chapter 
a Jaina saint, as has been supposed. In Jaina 
works this latter is (1) ‘Lord of the world,’ 
(This might seem to be pointed to in couplet 5.) 
He is (2)‘ Free from bodily and ceremonial 
acts ;' (3) ‘omniscient’; (4) ‘Supreme Lord’; 
(5) ‘god of gods’; (6) ‘one who has crossed 
over the world’ (/frthan kdra); (7) ' possessor of 
a spiritual nature, free from investing sources 


of error’; (8) ‘one entitled to the homage of 


gods and of men’; (9) ‘ Victor over all human 
infirmities.’ (See Wilson's Hindd Sects, p. 187.) 

But a Jaina saint could not have ‘ wrath’ 
as in couplet 9; nor is couplet 5 quite consist- 
ent with Jaina doctrines, thongh the poet may 
refer toa current story, without accepting it. 
Nowhere, indeed, does the eclecticism of Tir u- 


354 


valluvar seem to me more conspicuous than 
in this chapter. Every system has ita ascetica, | 


and self-denial is everywhere mighty. 

Certainly there is.much here which might be 
compared with the teaching of the Christian 
scriptures, and I can fancy in the Tamil verses 


an echo of sach words as these: “ Yet have I sat | 


my king upon my holy hill;” “ Kiss the Son 
lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way, 
when His wrath is kindled but a little ;’ “I 
have overcome the world ;" “ This is the victory 


which overcometh the world, even your faith;” | 


“He that doeth the will of God abideth for 
ever.” Comp. also Her. ii, 26, 27; vi, 17. 

His knowledge and experience would extend 
to the Christian establishments in Meili p dir, 


to the Buddhist works in the Vihira Rath of 


Mahimallaipura(Foulkesin Ind, Ant, yol- 
VII, p. 7); to Dandis and Tridandis, Yégis—pro- 


bably to the Midhavichiris—with their adapta-_ 


tions of Christian doctrines and institutions ; 
and tothe Jaina monasteries. These had different 
institutions (orutkam) and reverenced different 
sacred books (panuval); while all appealing to 
a mysterious * word’ or scripture (marrai-mori). 
The worth and power of the whole is summed 
up in couplet 10. 
Crap, IV. 

The title of the 4th chapter is the “emphatic 
commendation of virtue :" arranvali-urrutal., 

drran = arram—Nouns in m in Tami] may 
optionally end in w:the final nasal is no essential 
part of the word. Veli ‘strength’: a great 
nomber of words having ¥/ val or / bal are found 
in the South Indinn languages, all having the 
primary iden of ‘power; 8. «/ bal. 

Urrutfal is made up of 4/ urr ( be, feel) + tH, a 
cangal insertion + al, termination of verbal nouns ; 
iv, wrr, ul ere the chief roots in the Dréividian 
dialects which predicate existence. ir more espo- 
cially seems to assert ‘ position,’ wrr, ‘ sensation” 
and wi, ‘ reality’. 

I translate the 10 couplets, of which it is to 
be noted that they are perhaps on the whole 
the most polished in the book : absolutely per- 
fect, flawless gems in Tamil -— 


I. It yields distinction, and it yields happi-— 


ness: than virtue what greater acquisition in 
life P 
If, Than virtue there is no higher acqnisition ; 
than forgetfulness of it no deeper destruction, 
Il. In every possible way, ceaselessly when- 
ever opportunity is afforded, do doeds of virtne, 
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IV. In mind be spotless! So mach is virtue. 
All else is empty noise. (Gild, xvi, 1.) 

V. Virtoe is that which hath walked with 
foot that slips not through envy, lust, wrath, or 
evil speech, (Bhag. Git. xvi, 21.) 

VI. Do deeds of virtue, not saying, “then 
we shall know” : that, when thon diest, shall be 
undying help. 

VII, When you compare the bearer of the 
litter with him who rides therein, you need not 
farther speak of the tendency of virtne, 

[The commentator says: because their re- 
spective positions are the result of virtue and 
vice in a former state of existence. (8. John, 
ix. 2.)] 

VII. If he do good, mffering no day to 
fall profitless, that will be a stone which will 
close ap the way of living days. 

[Com. : ‘this will prevent his passing through 
other forms of being.’ These two couplets ex- 
press the belief of nearly all Hindis of every 
sect. | 

IX. What comes through virtue is pleasure : 
all else are outside of it, and are void of praise. 

X. What is to be placed in the category of 
things to be done is virtue: what should be shun- 
ned is vice. 

In the 4th couplet adal is either an optative 
mood—‘be thou’ or a verbal noun—‘the being.’ 
The general translation takes the latter: ‘to be 
spotless in soul is virtue." The Tami] scholar 
must take his choice. In the second line nfra: 
thia is the construction referred to in No. IL of 


these notes (vol. VIL, p. 397): mudaka. Nir, 


‘water’ (S. nfra), thence, ‘juice,” ‘essence,’ ' essen. 
tial property.’ The commentators and all transla- 
tors following them, take tho latter ipeaning. 
I would saggeat the literal and, I submit, more 
practical translation ; ‘ other things are oll as re- 


sounding waters.’ To a poet living on the surf- 


beaten 8. Thomé sea-shore this would be o very 
natural metaphor, 

The teaching of this chapter is obviously to 
some extent that of the xviiith chap, of the 
Gita: action is not to be forsaken. Great as are 
ascetics, it is in the performance of virtuous deeds 
that men are to partake of the highest enjoy- 
mente and merit the greatest rewards. In this 
chapter we have, however, I believe, a higher 
moral teaching than is to be found in any Hindu 


| book, at least of earlicr date than itself, 


And since the writer (1) was an avowed - 
eclectic; (2) wns unfettered by caste; (3) was 
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an inhabitant of S. Tb oma, and so in the midst 
of Christians, it seems to me a natural supposi- 
tion that he had heard the ‘Sermon on the 


our Blessed Lord and of his holy apostles ; 


To sanch a man the lives and words of | 


especially of 8. Panl, would have a peculiar 
charm, I do not add special references to the 
Christian scriptores. 

This chapter ends what is considered to be 
the Introduction to the Kurraf. 


CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENEY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p, 239.) 


XIII, 

We have seon how W ang K hin was killed 
by the Naiman frontier commander. The Yuan- 
ch'ao-pi-shi says that when the mother of 
Tayang, the Naiman chief, who was called 


Gurbyessu, heard of his death, she said “ Wang | 


Khin wasagreat ruler, bring-me the head to 
see if it be really his, and if so, then we will 
make 8 sacrifice to it.” She accordingly sent 
some people to Khorisubichi, who had killed 
him. They cut off the head and took it to her. 
On seeing that it was really his, they began 
playing musical instruments to it, so ag to 
attract the spirit of the dead chief, and also 
made a sacrifice. 
smile passed over the face of Wang Khan. 
Tayang noticing this smile, and taking it as o 
bad omen, crushed the head with his foot, where- 
upon one of the bystanders named Keksiusa- 
brakh said “ You have cut off a dead man’s head 
and crushed it with your foot, now even your 
dog anticipates misfortune. 
chabilge once ssid ‘I am old and my wife is 
young. Myson Tayangis weak. He was born 
in answer to my prayers. I fear he will not 
be able to protect my numerous people.’ Your 
dog now anticipates defeat. Gurbyessu (i. e. 


Tayang's mother) is strong, but Tayang ourruler — 


is weak, and hasno talent for anything but hawk- 
ing and hunting."* The other authonties of the 


extreme east, Chinese and Mongol, say nothing — 


of these eventa, but De la Croix, apparently 
quoting Abu'lkhair, has a passage somewhat 
like the one abstracted from the Yuan-ch'ao-pi- 
ahi. He tells us that when Tayang saw the head 
of Wang Ehiin he could not help insulting it, on 
which Abu'lkhair remarks, “"Tis a base action 
to rend the beard from a dead lion."* Rashid- 
u'd-din merely tells ua that Tayang reproached 
his followera for having killed the old chief, 


ey Jeng 
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During this proceeding a | 


Your father Inan. | 





| saying they ought to have captured him. alive, 


and that he then had his skull encased in 
silver and placed it on a throne facing the door 
of his yur? or tent. One day the tongue of 
the dead chicf was scen to protrude from the 
mouth, This happened three times, and was 
interpreted as an evil augury by the Naiman 
chiefs." Let us return again to the Yuan-ch'av- 


| pi-sht, We there read that Tayang Khin 


spoke very disdainfully of the Mongols. He 
called them Dada, i.e. Tartars, and said that 
having frightened Wang Khan with their spears 
and arrows, and caused his death, it was possi eles 
their chief Chinghiz wanted to become the 
supreme ruler, “In the sky there is only one 
sun, how can there be two lords on the earth ? 
I will go and subdue these Dada,” were his 


words. His truculent mother spoke in similar 


terms. “These Dada smell," she said, “their 
clothes are black, wherefore do you want to 
eatch them and bring them here? Let them 
remain faraway from us. If they have pretty 
wives and daughters, let them be washed before 
they are brought here, and they will do to feed 
the sheep and cows." Keksiusabrakh on hear- 
ing Tayang Khiin's words sighed and said “ Do 


| not nse such proud phrases,” but Tayang would 


not listen to him, and sent Torbitashi—as 
his envoy to Alakhushidi-gitkhuri of 


the tribe Vangut, asking him to be his right 


hand in a campaign against the Mongols. 
Alakhush replied he could not be his right hand, 
and he sent a messenger to inform Chinghiz that 
Tayang meditated an attack upon him, that he 
sent to ask for his alliance, to which he would 
not consent, and bidding him be on his guard.* 
In the Ywan-ehi the chief to whom Tayang 
sent his message is called Ah-la-hwuh-sze* 
of the Po-ta-ta or White Tartar tribe," and we 
are further told he was under obligations to 


: Hoes “+P. 101. 
calls him Aru-Khaso. 
reads this name 
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Temujin or Chinghizs Khin, and therefore, 
instead of accepting Tayang’s proposal, he sent 
messengers with six bottles of wine to his 
rival to inform him of what had happened.’ 
Douglas adds to this notice (apparently from the 
She wei or “ Woof of History” by Chin-Yun- 
seih) that wine was previously unknown to the 
Mongols, and their chief, whodid not hke the first 
taste of it, made a remark which sounds some- 
what trite to our sophisticated ears. “A little 
of this stuff,” he aaid, “‘raises the spirits, but an 
overdose confuses them.” In return for the in- 
formation and the presents, he sent his corre- 
spondent 500 horses and 1,000 sheepand made an 
alliance with him against the Noimans.” In the 
authority translated by De Mailla the Ah-la- 
hwuh-sze of the Yuan-shi is merely called the 
chief of the Quang-coupou, (a corruption of 
Vangut). There we also read that the Mongols 
had hitherto been unacquainted with wine and 
only used a certain intoxicating liquor made 
from milk. The rest of the story is told as in the 
extract from Douglas, and is probably based on 
the same authority." In the Yuan-shi-lei-pien 
Ab-la-hwuh-sze is called Alansse, and we further 
read that he was the chief of the White Tata, that 
he belonged to the stock of the ancient chiefs of 
the Tukue,?? and that Tayang proposed that he, 
Chamukha and himself shonld form aon 
allinnce against Chinghiz Khan. Rashido‘d- 
din tells us that in the spring of the mouse 
year’® Tayang Khin sent ao trusty messenger 
named Jukhanan to Alakush Tikin Khuri, the 
chief of the Ongut. Erdmann thus translates 
his message: “They soy that a Padishah who 


has the nawbet™ has arisen in our country, He 


aspires to heaven and to subdue the sun and 
moon. Aa you know there cannot be two swords 
in one sheath, two souls in one body, two eyes in 
one socket, so there is not room for two Padi- 
shahs in one realm. Be my right hand, come 
and help me, and J will make his ram’* my own. 
Alakush, who was conscious that the Naiman 
power was on the wane, while that of Chinghiz 
Khan was rising, after consulting with his sons 
and chiofa, determined to throw im his lot with 
the latter, and sent one of his people named 
Turbidash to acquaint Chinghiz with what was 
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passing.>* According to D’Ohsson’s account 
Tayang in his letter to Alakush spoke con- 


_ temptuously of Chinghiz as “the wood prince,” 


referring to the woody country inhabited by the 
Mongols,** but this seems to be s mistranslation. 
Abn'Ighizi in his notice instead of the simile 
about the two swords im one sheath uses o 
quaint Eastern illustration drawn from the 
imagery of his own time and country, and very 
contrary to that of the early Mongols, “Ten 


_ dervishes can find room on one piece of carpet, 


while the whole world is too small for two 
sovervigns.”"* The Huang- Yuan calls Alakush 
Alakhusi-dikikholi of the race Bangu, This 
work also makes Tayang ask if there can be 
two masters in this world, and seems to suggest 
that this can be eo in the heavens where the 
san and moon divide authority between them. 
He calls the messenger sent by Alakush to 
Chinghiz, Dorbitashi.*" In Miles’ Shajrat ul 
Atrak he is called Nooridash.*” Having thus 


brought together the various authorities we 


must illustrate the meaning of their statements 
by a commentary. As will be seen Alakush 
Tikin is made the chief of the Potata or White 
Tartars by some authors and of the Ongut by 
others. The Potata or White Tartars, by 
which name the tribe was known to the 
Chinese, were a section of the Tartars proper 
who, when the race was broken and dispersed, 
settled in the In-shan mountains, where it made 
itself felt in the latter years of the Tang 


dynasty, In the year 880 this section of the 


Tartars submitted to Chu-ye-che-sin, otherwise 
called Li-kue-chang and his son Li-ke-yung, 
who were chiefs of the Sha-to or Turks of the 
Sandy Desert, who afterwards founded the 
Tsin dynasty in China.”° This explains Ganbil's 
statement that the chief of the Potata was of the 
stock of the ancient princes of the Turks.™ 
The Sha-to Turks were a tribe subject to the 


| Khokan of the Western Turks. They lived 


originally, according to De Guignes, near lake 
Lop, whence they retired in the 8th century to 
escape the encroachments of the Tibetans to 
Peting, north of Jighur, where they became 
eventually subject to the Tibetans, who planted 
them at Kan-chau, in the western part of 


day. ane a symbol pr Soghkerae hae “ 4G. «, his power. 
rimatin, pp. . 
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Shen-ai, and employed them as their advance 
guard in their attacks on China, On the rise 
of the power of the Hoei-che or Uighurs, the 
Sha-to tribe, to the number of 30,000, went 
eastwards, and eventually were posted by the 
Tang emperors asa frontier guard to protect the 
district of Koko Khotun from the depredations 
of the Uighurs and other tribes. This waa in 
£36 under their chief Chi-i. The latter's son, 
She-sin, did great services to the empire and 
was given the style of Kue-chang by the 
Emperor, and allowed to add to it the name La, 
which was the family name of the Tang 
dynasty. He was posted with his people at 
Koko Khoten of which he was appointed 
governor. Presently he rebelled with his 
son li-ke-yong, and his troops having been 

lispersed, the two chiefs sought refuge among 
dhe Tartarsof the In-shan mountains, who put 
them at their head.“* As I said, these princes 
became the founders of the Tsin dynasty, who 
dominated over Northern China for a short 
time, and were the first “ Barbarians” who had 
the distinction of giving a distinctly recognized 
imperial dynasty to China. Under their name 
of Po-ta-ta or White Tartars they are mentioned 
in the Liao-Shi in the notice of the flight of 
Yelu Tashi, the founder of the empire of Kara 
K hitai, where we are told that, after crossing 
the He Shui, i. ¢. the Kara-golor Black river, he 
met Chuang-gur the Siang-wen of the Po-ta-ta, 
who offered him 400 horses, 20 camels and 
about 1,000 sheep." The Po-ta-ta of the Chinese 
were called Ongut by the Mongols. The / in 
the name is the ordinary Mongol plural. Ongu, 
we are told by Rashidn'd-din and Abu'lghizi, 
meant ‘a well,’ and the tribe was so called because 
it garrisoned the wall which the Chinese 
emperors had built from the sea of Jurchi, i. e. 
of Manchuria to the Kara Muran, to restrain 
the incursions of the Kirnis, Naimans, ond other 
nomades. This wall, by which Rashid under- 
stands the great Chinese wall, he tells us was 
garrisoued by the Ongut, whence their name. 
In several MSS of Rashid, the name is given 
corruptly as Atguh or Atko. It would seem 
the name was also applied to the In-Shan range, 








cit, p. 7. 


der, 
vt Op. cit. sop; ShankGhy Soke Klaproth, op. cit., p. 


S27, note 


-Tikin Kuri. 


: | the people of 


the Karaun Chidan of the Mingle; ee that 
it was from this natural defence, and not from 
the great wall itself, that the Onguot de- 
rived theirname.” The chief of the Ongut at 
this time was, according to Rashid, Alakush - 
In bis biography in the Yuan-sha 
he is called A-la-wu-sze Ti-gi Ho-li. Alakwsh 
is Turkish, and menns a pied bird. Tiki isa title 
much affected by Turkish Princes. Kuri was, 
eaye D'Ohsson, the same honorary title that was 
given to Chinghiz Khin. He says it onght 
perhaps to be read Ku-tse or Fu-tse.* In his 


| biography in the Yuan-shi Alakush Tikin is 
| called chief of the Wang-ga (i.e. Ongu), while 


in the text of the work he is called chief of the 
Po-ta-ta, proving that the two names are syno- 
nyms."! Before we go on with our story we 
must illustrate one of the extracts before quoted 
in which it is said thet Alakush Tikin sent 


‘Chinghiz a present of six flasks of wine, which 


wasa new drink to the Mongols. This wine was 
no doubt the well-known Darassun or rice-wine 
of the Chinese, about which Marco Polo writes, 
‘Most of the people of Cathay drink wine of 
the kind that I shall now describe. It isa liquor 
which they brew of rice, with a quantity of ex- 
cellent spice, in such fashion that it makes 
better drink than any other kind of wine. It is 
not only good, but clear and pleasing to theeye, 
and being very hot stuff, it makes one drunk 
sooner than any other kind of wine.” The 
process of making this wine is described in a 


| Jesuits’ Memoires, tom. V, pp. 468 et seq. ; 


also Yule's Marco Polo, vol. I, p.427. Panmure 
also mentions this rice wine. In describing the 
famous silver tree made by Master Willmm 
of Paris he tells us that at ita feet were four 
lions, which all vomited forth milk, four other 
conduits went to the top of the tree, and he adda 
“et onum ex illis canalibus fundit vinum, alind 
caracosmos, hoo est lac jumenti defecatum, 
alind boal hoc est potum de sae othe 
cervesiam de risio que dicilur terracina’’, 

Let us now resume our atory. we. are 
told in the Yuow-ch’ao-pi-shi that when the 
QOngut chief sent to warn Chinghiz of his 
impending danger, be was hunting in a district 
“at, ‘Bruteckneider, lor, rik. Masco Polo. a. 
the Cnogut, St tan coasted OF anying med ome é —_ Ae 


placed near that of Prester Je , ie. gear Tendue, 
(yale Maree Palas rol. I, p. 276.) 


oh Op. cil, iL, 68D’ Avoeac, p. i. 
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ealled Tiemian keer,*’ and he at once took 
counsel with his companions. Many of them 
eaid “Qur horses are exhausted, what ia to be 


done ?" But his brother Otehigin replied “ Why 
do you wish toexcuse yourselves with the plea 
that your horses are exhausted; ‘I have horses 


that are still in condition.” How can we be 


quiet after hearing such words? His other 
brother Belgutei also urged that life would not 
be worth living if they were deprived of their 
bows and arrows and that brave men died with | 


their weapons. Although the Naimang were 
inflated by the size of their country and the 
number of their men, he urged that it would 
not be difficult to rob them of their bows and 
arrows, and that if attacked they would 
abandon their herds of horses, their dwellings 
would become empty and their people would 
fly to the mountains and forests. He therefore 
urged an advance. Chinghiz approved of 
Belgutei’s counsel. Returning from the hunt 
he passed through Abchikhakoterge to the 
river Khalkha, and halted at Keltegaikhada, 
near Ornau."* There he mustered his army 
and nominated commanders of 10, 100, and 
1,000. men. He appointed six Jerhis—the 
meaning of which, says Palladins, is not ex- 
plained, but they were probably some head 
officials of the household. He also appointed 
80 men for the night watch, and 70 men called 
Sanbans as body-guards.” These watch guards 
were picked young men, active and big, chosen 
from the houses of the miullenariana and 
centurians. Arkhaikhasar was ordered to levy 
1,000 brave men and to take command of them. 
They were to act as an advance-guard in battle 
and ag watch-guards in time of peace. Ogeli- 
cherbi and Khudusikhalchan were nominated 
commanders of the 70 Sanbans. Chinghiz now 
addressed his men saying, “Archer Sanbans, 
body-puards, masters of the feast, and door- 
keepers ; in the day-time you must be at your 


several posts. After sunset when your duties are | 


over, and when you have handed over your work 
to the night-guards, you must sleep inside. After 
they have fed the horses and seen to them, the 
night-watch must perambulate the Oop. The 


OB hg the plain of 2 hich gave thelr name to the 
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| ‘porters in order one after another must take 


chargeof thedoors, andin the morning when hot 
water is bronght,™ leteach one go to the camp 
and commence his duty. Each one’s turn is 
for three days.” Each millenarian, centurian, 
Jerbi, ete. had his proper post assigned to him. 
Chinghiz now in the year of the mouse, i.e. 1204, 
in the 4th moon and on the 16th day made a 
sacrifice to his standards and wert to war 
against the Naimans. Palladins says this sa- 
crificing to the standards is a custom still pre- 
vailing in China when a special prayer is recited 
by the commander.™* This practice of sacrificing 
to the standards seems to have been practised 
by the Mongols in their invasion of Europe. 
Thus we are told by Miechof that at the battle 
of Wahlstadt, when a large number of the 
Tartars had fallen or fled, one of their standard. 

bearers appeared with a standard having on it 
two cross pieces in the form of the Greek 
letter KAt (2%), above which was a head of 


horrid aspect and black colour having a long 


beard. This head was violently shaken while 
incantations were sung, whereupon a smoke or 
vapour with a horrible stench proceeded from it 
and deprived the Poles of the power to resist." 
The Yuen-shi calls the place where Chinghiz 
consulted his people, Temege-gol, ¢. ¢. the 
river Temege, and tells us the majority of them 
counselled delay on the ground that the spring 
was only jnst commencing and the horses had 
not recovered from the hardships of the winter, 
and urged that they should postpone the 
campaign till the autumn. It also reports the 
speeches of Ochigin and Belgutei,** and says 
that, having decided to follow their advice, 
Chinghiz moved hiscamp to Mount Chindakh4n, 
and gave the command of the advance-guard to 
Khubiri and Jebe or Chepe."* Mr. Douglas calls 
the former Khubilai, Chinghiz Khin’s grand- 
son, but that chief was not then born, and theone 
bere mentioned was another Khubilai, known 
at KhubilaiNoyan, De Mailla's authority 
makes Ochigin urge that if their own horses 
were then thin, so must those of the Naimana be, 
and it tells us that when Chinghiz Khan had 


made up his mind to advance, he sent to ask 
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his brother-in-law, Podu, to jom him with his 
troops, and the two went together and encamped 
at the mountain, Kientekai, where Chinghiz 
distributed commands among his officers, and 
appointed Khubilai and Chébe to command 
the advance guard."- The Huang-yuan calls 
the place where the conference took place the 
river Timugai. It makes Ochigin say that his 
horses were still strong if the others were lean, 
and that it waa not possible to draw back now; 
makes him foretell a great victory, that Tayang 
EKhin would be made prisoner, and that such 


® consummation deserved that they should © 
It says the | 
sacrifices to the standards were made at the full 
moon, Chinghiz assembled his people again | 


exert themselves to the utmost. 


at the river Khalkha and the mountain Gentegai, 
and gave his relatives Khubilai ond Jebe 


command of the vanguard.” Rashidu'd-din, | 


as reported by Erdmann, calls the place where 
the conference took place Temegeh-yah-yen- 
tul-guljat. He confounds Ochigin, the brother 
of Temujin, who gave him counsel on this 
occasion, with Daritai Ochigin, his uncle, a 
pardonable mistake, since Ochigin or Uchigin, 
as we have seen, was a soubriquet borne by the 
youngest son of the family. He calls the 
place where the army was mustered Galtagai.“” 

The later Persian writers who try to glorify 


Timar's ancestry introduce Kharachar Noyan, | 


his supposed ancestor, on every available occa- 
sion, and we accordingly read in the Shajrat 
ul Atrak, which was founded on the work of 
Ulagh Beg, that Chinghiz, on his persuasion, 
now appointed his son Tuli to the buljunghar, 
and Khubilai and Jebe Noyan to the bwrwaghar, 
and also to act as the muaghulai or advanced 
guard. Juji was placed near the fugh or 
standards in the division called the ghul or the 
main body. The command of the waghar 
(sunghar)or right wing was given to Chaghatai, 
Temajin's gon, and that of the junghar or left 


wing to the Prince Ogotai, while Karachar | 


Noyan was placed over the busiuaghar or rear 
division. Temnjin himself with the kunghurs 
or picked men took up his post with the wk- 
chunghar (Sakeh).** This notice is of us 
little authority as the elaborate account of the 
battle which follows in the same account, 

cit., tam. IX, pp. and 37, | 

: eit, 5 7 178. 


- Miles, op cit. pp. Téand 75. 








Let us now turn again to the Yuan-ch'ao-pi- 
shi. Wethere read that on leaving his camp 
Chinghiz Khan went up the river Keralon, 
Chebe and Kbubilai being sent in advance. 
When they reached Saarikeher** they meta 
Naiman patrol who was posted on the hill Kan- 
kharkha, In the struggle which followed the 
Naimans captured a horseman who rode a white 
charger with a bruised back, and remarked onthe 
poor condition of the Mongol horses. When 
Chinghiz Khan himself reached Saarikeher he 
was advised by Dodaicherbi, as their numbers 
were small and they had come a long way, to 
spread his men over the whole extent of Saari- 
keher and to order each man to light five fires so 
as to produce the effect of a large armament. 
“Though the enemy is numerous,” he added, 
“their ruler is weak and has never been out of 
his country; he will doubtless be misled and 
frightened by this plan.” Chinghiz followed 
Dodai's advice. In effect’the patrol which were 
looking out from the mountain said tooneanother 
we heard the Dada were few in numbers, whence 


| then so many camp fires, numerous as the stars. 


They thereupon withdrew, ond took their 
captive to Tayang, and reported to him how 
the Mongols filled the whole of Saarikeher 
and were being reinforced daily. Tayang was 
then on the banks of the river Khachir, which 
is in Kankhai,*® and he sent a messenger to 
his son, Guchulnk, with these words, “The 
Dada’s horses are thin, but they have as many 
fires as there are stars. Their forces are no doubt 
very great. I once was told they area very 
hardy race, that if you strike them in the eye 
they will not wink, and if you strike them in 


the cheek they will not turn aside, if we 


engage them now it will be difficult for us to 
beat them. Their horses are thin. Let na 
cross the golden mountain,™ and having organ- 
ized our people entice them. thither. When 
they have crossed the golden mountain their 
horses will be exhausted, while ours will be in 
good condition, and we can engage them in 
battle and conquer them.” Guchuluk, having 
heard this, said “Tayang isa woman. He is 
again frightened. He saya there are many 
Dada, whence have they come? A large part 
of the race is with us and with Chamukha. 


“7, @. The yellow lains alr ‘mentioned, 
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My father has not hitherto travelled as far asa | 


woman with child goes when she seeks a com- 
fortable place’ or a calf on its way to the 


manger, therefore he isafraid," and he ordered | 
these words to be repeated to Tayang. When 


the latter heard that his son had compared 
him to a woman, he said, “Oh strong and brave 
Gucbuluk. Mind that in this fight your 
bravery does not dissolve into feebleness.” 
Meanwhile one of his officers named Khoris- 
bichi, the same who had killed Wang Khan, 
said to Tayang, “Your father Inanchahilge, 
when fighting against an equal enemy, never 
shewed him his back nor that of his horse, 
why are you afraid beforehand? ‘You had 
better let your mother, Gurbyessn, command the 
army. Although a woman she would do better 
than this. Itisa pity Keksinsabrakh should 
have grown old and the discipline of our troops 
should have so weakened. Assuredly good 
fortune has overtaken the Dada."** Having said 
this, he struck his quiver*’ and quitted Tayang's 


presence. Tayang was naturally angry and 


eaid, “ The life of a dead man, and o body de. 
voted to suffering are the same. Be it as you 
wish, let us meet our enemies and fight.” He 
therefore set out down the river Tamir (i. «. 
the well-known western tributary of the Orkhon) 
and having crossed the Orkho (i, ¢, the Orkhon), 
arrived at the castern flank of the mountain 
Nakhu(?) and the place Chakurmait(?). When 


thescouts of Chinghiz reported the enemy's army _ 


insight, he placed his army in order of battle. 
He undertook the command of the van himself, 
gave his brother, Khasar, the command of the 
centre, and Ochigin of the rear guard. Mean- 
while the Naimnans disposed themselves along the 
precipitous sides of the mountain Nakhn, and 
their patrols were driven in right up to the 
mountain. At this time Chamuokha was with 
the Naimans, and Tayang asked him, “Who 
are these pursuing our men like wolves when 
they chase a flock of sheep right up to the very 
sheep fold?" Chamukha replied, “They are four 


hounds belonging to Temujin which have been | 


fed on human flesh, and whom he fastens with 
an iron chain. These dogs have brazen fore- 
heads, hewn-out teeth, awl-shaped tongues, iron 
heads, instead of horsewhips, they have crooked 
swords. They drink the dew, ride on the wind, 


zs | A ph Teeth : f 1 t j i“ ie, , i t re 
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and in battle eat human flesh, They are now 
unchained and set free ; their mouths water, they 
rejoice. ‘These four hounds are Chebe, Khubilai, 
Jelmi, and Subeitai.” Tayang replied, “If thishe 
so let us withdraw further away from thisignoble 
race.” He accordingly withdrew along the 
mountain, and presently halted, and said “Who 
are those detachments following the others like 
young colts which, having sucked enough milk, 
frisk round and round their mother?" Chamu- 
kha answered : “They are the two tribes Uraut 
and Mankhut who kill all the men bearing sword 
and spear and strip them of their clothes." 
Tayang replied, “Then let us retire still further 
from this ignoble people,” and ordered his men 
to scale the mountain still higher. Again 
stopping, he asked Chamukha, “Who is that 
coming on behind bearing forward like a hungry 
vulture.” Chamukha said, “That is my friend 
Temujin dressed from head to foot im iron 
mail. He flew hither likea hungry vulture. Do 
you see him? You used to say that should the 
Dada show themselves their skin and hoof should 
be stripped like those of a sheep. Look now.” 
Tayang only muttered “Dreadful!” and gave 
orders to withdraw still higher up the mountain. 
Again he asked, “Who is that behind with the 
multitude of warriors?” That, said Chamukha, 
is the son of Khoilun, who was reared on 
human flesh. His body is thrice the size of 
other men. He can eat a three-year-old sheep 
ata single meal. He is dressed in three suite 
of mail, and was borne here by three strong bulls. 
He can swallow a whole man equipped with 
his bow and arrows without him sticking in his 
throat. He can eat a whole man and is not 
satisfied. When he is wroth he can pierce 10 
or 20 men over a mountain with the arrow 
Anchua. .When any one begins to fight with 
him, he shoots the arrow Kothur, and even 
across a wide desert it will bring down # man 
inarmour. With his big bow he can hit aman 
at 900 paces, and with his little bow at 500 
paces. He is not like ordinary men, but re- 
sembles a huge snake. He is called " Jochi- 
khasar,” Tayang said “If this be so, let ns 
scale a high mountain together.” Again he 
asked “Who is that behind all?" Chamukha 
said, “Thatis the youngest of all the sons of 
Ehoilun, named Ochigin, he is lazy and likes to 


™ Palladius anys the Anchua and Koihwr ware aOme 
kind of unknown legendary arrows; op. cit., note 394, 
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lie down early and get up late; but he never 
was late among the warriors.” Then Tayang 
reached the summit of the mountain. 
Chamukha, as his antecedents might sug- 
gest, now deserted the Naimans, and sent word to 


Chinghiz what he had told Tayang, adding that | 


the latter, having heard his words, wasdistracted 
with fear. He suggested that his men should 
hurry up the mountain j 
had spirit to fight, and added that be had himself 
abandoned them. 

Chinghiz seeing it was already late, contented 
himself with surrounding the mountain Nachu, 
Daring the night the Naimans determined to 
escape. Men and horses, however, fell over 
the precipices, and many were killed, Tho 
next day Tayang was captured. Guchuluk 
succeeded in escaping.” This narrative, with 
its peculiar touches of romance, reads, as 
Palladius says, like some popular legend worked 
up by the author. 

In the Ywan-shi we are told that when 
Tayang was at the Khankai Mountains he was 
joined by Tokhto, the chief of the Merkit, 
by Alin, a chief of the Kirnis, Khushuk Bedsi, a 
chief of the Taisi-Uirat, together with the 
tribes Durbot Tatar, Khatagin and Saljus. 
It cays that it was a loose troop horse which 
strayed from the Mongol camp to that of the 
Naimans, which let them know by its poor 
condition that the Mongol army was not ina 
state fit to fight, and which induced Tayang 
to suggest s retreat that his enemies might be 
enticed to pursue him. This pusillanimous 
policy was resented by the Naiman chiefs, who 
suggested that Tayang should give place to his 
wives if he were not bolder, It also eays that 
when Chamukha saw the strength of the 
Mongol army, he exclaimed, “ Of old the Nai- 
mans were to the Mongols asa ewe to its unborn 
lamb, but now is their strength small and not as 
formerly." He thereupon withdrew his contin. 
gent. Tho general who reproyed Tayang for his 


timidity is here called Khulusu betsi. According | 


tothe Yuan-shi the battle lasted from dawn until 
sunset when Tayang himself was slain and his 
men were broken, Darkness overtook the re- 
treating Naimans, many of whom were killed in 
falling over the precipices, while many othera 
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Were slain and made prisoners, and the hordes 
Durbot Tatar, Ehatagin and Saljus submitted 
to the conqueror." De Mailla calls the Taishj- 
Uirat of the Yuan-shi Tiehiouela, and adds the 
Pieki to the other tribes, but this seems to be a 


corruption of Bedse or Bigi, and to be a mistaken 


use of Khushuk's second name.” According to 
the Huang-Yuan it was when Tayang reached 
the river Orkhon that he was joined by Toto, 
the leader of the Merkit, by Jaajanbo, the 


| brother of Wang Ehin, with Alun Taishi, and 


also by Ehudukhua begi, the leader of the Uirat, 
and by Chamukha, with the Durban Tatar, 
the Khatagin and Sanjiu;™ otherwise there is 


nothing new in this account,” According to 


Rashidu'd-din the Altai was a river on the 
borders of the Kinegkhait. He Says it Was & 
thin horse with a worn-out saddle that escaped 
to the Naiman camp and calls the chief who re- 
proved Tayang and quoted his father's bravery, 
Khuri Subsaju,"* and says that having done #0 
he withdrew from the assembly. He tells ua 
further that Tayang himself was wounded in 
the battle, and withdrew with Khuri Subaju 
and some others to a height. In vain his 
officers tried to rouse him and urged him to 
renew the fight. He was too weak from loss 
of blood. Khuri Subaju, determined to restore 
his fortune, led back the soldiera who had 
gathered again about the standard, to the 
fight. He then with the other chiefs again ap. 
proached his master, saying “O Taynng, how 
much longer will you fly likea woman? Halt 
but once, and let us fight the enemy, and fall or 
conquer,” Tayang heard him, butwassilent. He 
again addressed him: “Oh Tayang KhAn, your 
wives, éspecially your beloved Gurbresn Khatun, 
have all arrayed themselves in full parade, 
have set your house in order, and awnit your 
arrival, rise, and let us go." Still he remained 
silent. Again he spoke out: “Oh Tayang Khan, 
the women at your command have decked 
themselves in their choicest robes, especially 
Gurbyesu Ehaton, whose costume equals in 
value that of a Chinese parare, and they await 
your imperial return, All isready foryou. Do 
arouse and come.” 

These phrases did not move him, but he curled 
himself up together. Thereupon as all his 
ee ee 

** 4, e. Saljuit. 
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efforta seemed vain, Ehuri Subaju went to the 
commanders and warriors, saying, “If any 
strength remained in him, or if a breath were 
left in his soul, these words would have moved 
him, Heishelplessly huddledtogether. Happier 
ia the lotof Temujin, who springs from the earth 
on to his horse, and links ita bridle to life and 
triumph.” Doubting their master’s recovery, 
the chiefs said to one another—“'Tf we stay here 
we must be witnesses of his death, ond must 
become prisoners to the enemy, we had better 
join issue with the foe, and surrender our lives 
in the presence of our Padishah. It may be 
that when he sees the death of his followers 
he will come down from his place of refuge, 
and go and join them.” With these words 
they rushed into the fight, and struggled bravely 
till they were killed, Temujin would willingly 
have given them quarter, but they refused it, 
and preferred todie. Chinghiz Khin remarked : 
“ What misfortune may happen even to one who 
bas such warriors.” Rashid also speaks of 
the large number of Naimans who perished in 
the flight among the precipices of the mountain 
Nakhukhun, which D'Ohsson reads Naku.” In 
regard to Tayang Khan, Abo'lghizi says 5 that 
those who were left in charge of him seeing all 
their companions were killed, took their chief on 
horseback and fled, but Tayang died on the way." 
Mirkhawend seems to say that he had been 
left alone, and that aroused by the gruesome noise 
about, he alipped away, and after much enffer- 
ing, reached a place whose name is read Ai by 
Erdmann, where he died a few days later he 
the effect of his wounds and the loss of bl 

Ssanang Setzen puts the campaign against Tay- 
ang, whom he calls Tayan Khakhan, in the year 
1200. He says that Tayang assembled the eight 
tribes of the Beteken, and led out his army of 
80,000 men. The fight, he says, took place on 
the river Sakiron. He says that Bughurul 
Noyan, of the tribe Ugushin, Ukulen Tearbi, son 
of Boghorji, of the tribe Arulad, and Khuchar 
Dashi, of the Olkhonod, commanded the army of 
Chinghiz.“ Schmidt explains the Beteken of 
this notice ne a mistaken reference to the Po-ta- 
ta of the Chinese. Naiman means eight. Hoe 
also adds an interesting note in reference to 
the father of Tayang, Inan) Belga Buku. He 

“ Erdmann, vA OM ; Dp ‘Ohsson, vol. I, "88-88, 
On ae Id., note 43, page 385. 
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disagrees with D'Ohsson’s Turkish etymology of 
the name, and saya it is the well-known Bud- 
dhist name, Injana Belge Bilik, Injana 
being the ordinary Mongol corruption of the 
Sanskrit Jidna, of which Belge Bilik is the 
translation.” This is very interesting, as it 
points to the Naimans having been Buddhista. 
Carpini tells us that after Chinghiz had con- 
qnered the Tartars, the Merkit and the Mecrit,"° 
the Naimans became very jealous at his 
elevation, for they had had a ruler who had 
been very vigorous, and to whom these tribes 
had paid tribute. On his death however his 


| sons, who were young and ignorant, and could 


not restrain their people, succeeded him and 
quarrelled. Nevertheless they made a raid 
upon the territories of the tribes above named 
which were now subject to Chinghiz and killed 
a number of men, women and boys. When 
Chinghiz heard of this he collected his people and 
attacked the Naimans and the Kara-kitai (!) in 
a narrow valley between two mountains through 
which Carpini says he himself travelled. The 
slaughter, reducing those to slavery who were 


not killed.** The site of the battle is perhape 


also mentioned in the itinerary of the Tauist 
monk Ch'ang-Ch'tun, who visited Chin- 
ghiz Ehin in Western Asia during the years 
1221-1224. On his way hia conductor Chinkai 
or Chen-hai, who was one of Chinghiz Khan's 
officers, said to him:—“We are now come to 
the most difficult part of the road * * * wa 
have before us the po-ku-tsien."“ © * © © “ What 
do you mean by the field of white bones P” said 
the traveller. “That is an old battlefield, a 
field of death,” said Chen-hai. “One time a 
whole army perished there by exhaustion; noone 
escaped. A short time ago at the same place 
the army of the Naimans was destroyed by 
Chinghiz, Who ever crogaea that place in the 
day-time and in clear weather™ will die from 
fatigue, and his horses also. Only when starting 
in the evening and travelling the whole night, 
is it possible to reach water and grass on the 
next day by noon.” The locality seems too 
far to the south-west for the great fight with 
Tayan, and it may be that some later battle 
with the with the Naimans is here referred to. 

Sct _od. D'Avezac, pp. O47 and 648. 
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BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.5, 
. (Continued from Vol. IX, p, 290.) 
No. EXVU.—Seraps of Legend and Folk-lore. 


L 
The Kayéri river from ita magnificent twin- 


falls un either side of the romantic but perilous | 


island of Sivasamudram—falls in height, volume, 
and grandeur far surpassing the famous Rhine- 
fall at Schaffhansen—raona for 50 miles eastward 
throngh a savage wilderness of ravines and hills, 
a parched and dreary tract overrun by thin, 
thorny jangal, uninhabited and almost pathless, 
In this part of its course the river divides the 
district of Kiimbattr on the south from Mai- 
sir and Salem on the north; and jost where 
issuing from ita eastward march through the 
desert, it bends abraptly southward, and thence 
forward rolls broader waters through peopled 
and cultivated plains on its way to Trichinépalli 
and Tanjaur, there is a curious seldom-visited 
locality called the Smoking Rock. Issuing from 
its long, narrowed, and pent-up course through 
the desert, the Kavéri here spreads into a broad 
expanse, the banks nearly level with the water, 
and from the middle of the flood a column, 
apparently of white smoke, arises and drifts 
away upon the wind. Norocks or fall are visible 
to account for this continually ascending cloud 
of apray-mist, for snch it is; but the natives say 
there ia a bole or chasm, four palm-treea deep, 
into which the water falls; nothing however can 
be seen of this from the bank, and the smoke- 
like column seems to arise from the bosom of 
an unbroken stream, The effect is striking and 
peculiar. There is a strange wild legend con- 
nected'with this spot, 

Long ago, it is said, in the days of the Chola 
kings all the countless gods of Kailisa, great 
and small, with the thousands of Rishis, Saktis, 
and Asuras, came down to be incarnate on earth 
in the form of a miraculous cow. The four 


Vedas became the four legs, Brahmaand Vishnu | 


the two horns, the san and moon the eyes, the 
holy monntain the body, Viyn the tail, Lakshm! 
the womb, the divine atmosphere (adsq) the 
ears, and so on through all parts of the body, 
and Yima (death) was ita calf. Thos sym- 
bolically formed, the cow with its calf went to 


bathe near the temple of Siva, and met in a | 


atreet the king's son making « procession ; in 





and the calf getting bewildered was run over by 
the chariot ofthe king's son and entin two. The 
king's son was greatly alarmed at this ominous 


incident, and still more 90, when the cow came 
| Seeking its calf, and on finding the two halves, 
pot them together and sought to give milk, 


but finding it would take none, shed tears pro- 


| fosely. The cow then went to the bell hanging 


before the court of justice,and rang it loudly, 
at which the old king, his wife, and ministers, 
hearing what had taken place, almost swooned 
with fearand grief. A council was held, and it 
was decided that the king's sun should, in expia- 
tion, fall before the chariot-wheels, and himself 
be cutin two. So amidthe great grief of the 
people, the king set ont to see the atonement 
performed, The young man remonstrated on 
the ground of the advantage that neigh- 
boaring rival kings would gain if the heir were 
80 sacrificed, but as the Brahmans declared that 
without it there would be no rain and no cropa, 
the king ordered the chariot to move on, which 
ran over the young man as he lay prostrate and 
cut him into two pieces, which were presented 
before the cow, and the crime of killing the calf 
thus expiated. The king in great sorrow at his 
loss was about to kill himself, when the illu- 
sive cow dissolyed into its component divini- 
ties, who appeared in their proper guise, raised 
the son to life again, and decreed that he 
should be installed with his father under the 
title of Bhopila Chola, and that the old king 
should afterwards receive final beatitude with. 
out the pain of any future birth. Bhopila 
Chila was sixteen when he came to reign, and 
ruled prosperously for many years, when, in a 
hanting excursion, he discovered a great chasm 
which swallowed up and wasted the water of 
the Kaveri river, He employed a great multi. 
tude of men to ll it up, but all their cfforts 
were unavailing, though the king resided for 
eight years close by, the better to superintend 
the work, At last a Rishi told him that hig 
Iabour was in vain, for the chakra of Vishnn 
had entered the earth there, and that the only 
remedy was for some virtuous king to enter 
the chasm and seat himself on the chakra, 
when the gulph would close. So after many 
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ceremonies and distributions of gifts, this 
Hindu Curtins proceeded in state to the river, 
and solemnly cast himselfinto the chasm, which 
immediately closed. Some of the water, how- 
over, still finds ita way in and throws up a 
amoke-like cloud to mark and commemorate the 
epot and the sacrifice. On the bank opposite 
there now standsa hoary old temple, within the 
enclosure of which is a range of ten or twelve 
huge black Linga stones, each in a canopted cell; 
oblations to these are supposed to be efficacions 
in removing barrenness. Not far below, the 
wide river is bridled with a curb of atone, being 
suddenly narrowed to less than half its width 
between rocky walls with sharp granite reefs in 
mid channel, throughand over which theswirling 
flood roshes in foaming rapidsand broken falls 
with a roar audible afar, and just at the entrance 
of this dangerous strait, ia the romantic “ Goat's 
leap" crag, also not without its legends. 
II. 

When a wealthy Hindu meditates purchas- 
ing & horse, his first attention is directed not at 
all to the “ points” a European would natur- 
ally look at. He looks not at hoof or hock, 
at head, shoulder, or wither, but seeks first to 
satisfy himself as to certain external marks 
oever dreamt of by a Western horse-fancier, 
but which are of primary importance in deter- 
mining his choice. These are the presence or 
not of certain circles or curls of hair on parti- 
cular parts of the body. These are called in 
Tamil suris or flowers, and by them a judgment 
is formed of the temper and quality of the 
horse. If these hair-cuorls bend inward, it is o 
good sign, bat if ontward, bad; and there 
should ba two sach curls on the head, two on 
the breast, and two on each side; one on the 
back of the neck and one in the hollow of the 
neck, Each curl indicates a particular god, 
and by them it is decided whether the posses- 
sion of the horse would be fortunate to 
the owner—whether it would bring health, 
good fortune, or otherwise. A Hinda will not 
buy a horse, however good-looking in other 
reapocts, tinlesa these suris or hair-curls are 
present, turning properly, and in their right 
places. The colours of a horse are also mach 
attended to as ominous of good or ill. Coal- 
black, so m:.ch admired in Europe, is held the 
most unlucky. Tuorpin'’s Black Bess would 


bave found no admirers amongst Hindus. | 


Grey is good; red 


and white not good, but 
white knees, a white spot on the forehead, and 
a white tail are admired. A perfect Hindu 
horse should have the four hoofs, the head, and 
the tail all white. A red horse gives its rider 
success in love-affuirs. 

lil. 

In his excellent and Iaborions work, Tha 
Early History of Mankind, Mr. Tylor brings to- 
gether, in the tenth chapter, a number of instances 
ofremarkable customs for which nospecial reasons 
can be assigned. In this category may, [ think, 
be placed the scruple of the Kdragarsand 
some otherof the slave-castesof Kannada against 
carrying anything with four legs, animate or in- 
animate, whether animals, chairs, cots, &o, 
They will carry no four-legged piece of furniture 
unless one leg be taken off, and as they are 
often employed as coolica this sometimes canses 
inconvenience. The Réragars are the lowest 
of the fifteen slave-castes of Kannada, none of 
whom may intermarry, and theirwomenstll wear 
an apron of twigaand leaves over their buttocks. 
Once this was the only covering allowed them, 
and a mark of their deep degradation, but now 
when no longer compulsory, and of no use, aa it 
is worn over the cloths, the women still retain 
it, believing its disuse would be unlucky—one 
instance out of many in which badges, originally 
of degradation, have become cherished observ- 
ances. Colonel Dalton mentions a similar re- 
striction as to four-legged articles amongst the 
Baigas of Central India, where the women are 
not allowed to sit or lie upon any four-legged 
bed or stool. 

Amongst the lower spurs of the Palani moun- 
tain range west of Dindigal, in the Maduri dis- 
trict, there is a jangle tribe called Kaneivir, 
whose women are never allowed to wear white 
clothes: none could tell why, but it was said 
that within memory women offending against 
the rule had been cast from a high rock. 

The Inte Raja of Vijyanagram, one of the 
most enlightened and estimable of Hindu princes, 
and a member of the Viceroy's Council, would 
not ullow the employment of iron in the con- 
straction of buildings in his territory, because 
believed to be inevitably followed by small-poz 
and other epidemics. No reason is assigned for 
this belief, which is rather opposed to practices 
obtaining elsowhere: ¢. g. in Persia it is lncky 
to drive a nail into the holy trees by shrines ; the 
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Romans knocked long nails into the walls of 
cottages to avert the plague; and in China silk- 
cotton trees are haunted by dangerous female 
demons called Hantu Pontianak, which 
are exorcised by driving long iron nails intothe 
treo ; if a nail be driven into the head of one of 
these demons, she immediately becomes haoman. 
IV. 

Many years ago when on circuit at Palani in 
the Madori district, South India, I was struck 
by the unusual name of a witness—" Jrunkiil," 
This is the polite form of the second person 
plural imperative of the verb signifying to stay 
or remain, and the equivalent in English might 
be “Stop, sir!" or “ Pray, remain!" I found 
that this appellation had gone down from gene- 
ration to generation in a family, and originated 
in this wise. On the death of Matthu Virappa 
Niyakar, one of the last kings of the Southern 
Pindiya-déia, in 1695, his son Chékandtha 
Naynkar succeeded, but being a child only three 
months old, his grandmother, Mangamali, as 
regent, conducted the affairs of the kingdom for 
eighteen years. This Hindu lady was renowned 
for her good works, and her name still lives in 
the mouths of the people. Doring her regency 
ahe built many temples, and constructed water- 
reservoirs and choultris or rest-houses through- 
out the country and on the principal lines of 
pilgrimage. One day when eating betel-leafand 
areca-not she heedlessly took it up with her luft 
hand. This was a great sin, and on consulting 
the Brihmans how to expiate it, they recom- 
mended her to make roads shaded by avenues 
of trees along the principal travelling-routes of 
the kingdom. This was done, and her avenues, 
more or less complete, still remain; one, of 
huge-limbed Banyan trees interlacing so as to 
form a sun-proof canopy overhead on the N.E. 
side of the town of Madura, is still called by 
her name, Other ayennes ron out for miles 
towards Rame4varam, Tinnevelly, and Trichini- 
palli, that towards the latter place is still in 
generally good condition for more than 50 miles. 
This beneficent princess being once at Palani, 
where there is a famous temple, on visiting it 
in state and ascending the temple-steps, observed 
& young man retreating in confusion, and said 
to him kindly Jrunkil, — Pray remain! That 
man'sson was named Irunk461, and the name 


4 Some seandaloas rurmives are current, for | MangamalA 
was cot likely to escape calumny, but being popular 





has descended from father to son even to this 
day, for I heard of itexisting in that neighbour- 
hood quite recently. The remembrance of the 
gracious word, once spoken so long ago by one 
of the old royal dynasty, is likely to bo cherished 
for generations to come, and in the hot dusty 
season, When travelling is easiest, as the long 
files of loaded carts and trains of pilgrims pags 
under the shade of the avenues she planted, the 
name of Mangamald may still long be gratefully 
spoken, though the palaces built by herancestors 
know her and her line no more, and all things 
have become new there. A dim undefined 
tradition exists in the city of Madara that Man- 
gamali was imprisoned and starved to death 
with peculiar cruelty, food being placed close 
without the bars of her prison, just out of reach. 
No cause or further particolars are given,’ and 
we may hope it is but a tradition, and that so 
useful a life had no such horrible ending. But 
the sands of her ancient dynasty and the old 
order of things wore fast running out. Her 
grandson on coming of age assumed the govern- 
ment and roled for 19 years, or till a.p. 1738. 
He died childless; disputes arose as to tho 
succession, and his widow most unwisely applied 
to the Muhammadan power at Trichinipalli for 
assistance. The famous Chanda Sahib, who 
makes so prominent a figure in the pages of 
Orme, intervened. Intrigues followed, and the 
end was the subjugation of Maduri and the 
extinction of the old Pindiyan dominion. It is 
amidst these intrigues and revolutions that the 
histories of Orme and Colone] Wilkes commence. 
Mention has been made of the temple at 
Palani. It is acelebrated place of pilgrimago 
in Southern India, and is built upon a low rocky 
hill overlooking a fine tank. The edifice is 
epacions, stone-built, on the plan usual in the 
Tamil country, with lofty entrance and Gipuram 
above, the walls and roof of the gate-way pro- 
fausely painted with mythological subjects in 
very bright colours of red and green; a fine 
flight of steps leads to it up the hill. The cause 
of its foundation is characteristically Hindu, 
Siva, it is said, one day presented a fruit (palam) 
to his younger son, Ganeéa, whereat his elder 
son, Sobrahmapya, was much offended. To 
soothe him Siva said “ Palam ni,""—Thon art a 
fruit. And to commemorate this honour, tho 


hispera only, wo pasa them the stories of ber end 
however vers mach. by 
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temple was built, and Subrahmanya's image set 
up therein, and the place named from Sira's 
words! The temple, however, has a special 
miracle connected with it of daily occurrence. 
Numbers of pilgrims resort to it, specially from 
Madras and places still more distant, bringing 
with them milk in small chatfis or pota sealed 
up. Ifon being offered in the temple at Palani 
the milk is found fresh, the votary is assured 
of the favour of the god and the success of 
any undertaking he may have in view, but 
the reverse shonld the milk have turned sour. 
It is asserted, however, that the milk is for the 
most part miraculously preserved fresh. One 
continually meeta parties of wayfarers on 
the roads leading to the shrine, carrying the 
sealed-np pots of milk slong to a stick across 
their shoulders, often gaily decorated with pea. 
eock-feathers, Doubtless there was an under- 
standing between the Brihmans at each end of 
the pilgrimage,—between those who seal and 
those who open the pots, for it used to be whis- 
pered that the declaration of the Brahman who 
opened the chitti and tasted the milk, as to its 
freshness or the contrary, depended a good deal 
on whether the offering made was considered 
satisfactory and suitable to the appearance of the 





votary. In the pre-railway days the freshness 


of the milk would be really something miraculons, 
the distance between the shrine and Madras 
being over 400 miles, about a month's journey. 
Now it could probably be accomplished in two or 
three days. I know not whether conditions bave 
been altered to meet this change, or how tho 
miracle withstands the rash of the fron horse. 
Vv. 

Once in a field outside a village in Sonth 
Kannada] noticed a large square marked in lines 
with chunam or whitewash on the ground, with 
magic symbols in the corners, and the outline 


ef a human figure rodely drawn in the middle; | 


passing by the place again, I observed that 


flowers and boiled rico had been laid on 


leaves round the figure within the square, 
and was informed that a house was to be 








was intentled to represent the earth-spirit sup- 
posed to be dwelling in the ground there who 
was thos worshipped, and formally requested to 
leave the spot. Without this ceremony, per- 
formed before any earth had been dag up, it 
was belioved there would be no luck about the 
house. Idonot know what class of goda or 
spiri.s this earth-spirit could be referred to, or 
whether there is any analogy between the belief 
and the feng-sin idea, so potent in China, which 
forerns the position and construction of all 
buildings. 
VI. 

People in England dislike, or used to dislike, 
starting on a journey or voyage on a Friday, 
but the Hindu rule is much more complicated. 
Itis unlucky to go westward on Friday and 
Sanday, or eastward on Monday and Saturday, 
north on Tuesday and Wednesday, or south on 
Thursday. Thisrule depends, I believe, on astro- 
logical influences, A journey begun on Tnues- 
day is liable to resalt in loss by thieves or fire at 
home; loss too is likely to follow a journey 
began on Saturday, and sickness a start on 
Sanday. Wednesday and Friday are both pro- 
pitious days, and a journey began on either 
with a view to business will be gainful: the 
worst days for travelling are Toesday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. Amongst bad omens for travellers 
are seeing lightning fall, meeting a widow ora 
single Brihman, a crow flying across from 
right to left, or a dog barking on a honuse-top, 
On an expedition with any special object it is 
good to meet a married woman bearing a metal 
water-pot from a tank, or any one wearing a 


| silver armlet, or carrying musical instraments. 


It is worth comparing the old Greek belief 
regarding lucky days as recited at length in 
the last 64 verses of Hosiod's Works’ and Days, 
The old bard rans over all the days of the 
month and the businesses proper on each, and 
ends with quaintly observing, “Sometimes a 
day is as a stepmother, sometimes as a mother ; 
happy and fortunate is he, and blameless before 
the gods, whoknows all the signs and interdicts, 
and avoids transgressions." 


MAITHILA FOLK-LORE,—VARARUCHI AS A GUESSER OF ACROSTICs. 
BY GEORGE A. GERIERSON, 3.0.8. 
Some time ago I contributed to the Indian | two following tales tend to show that another 


Antiquary (ante, p. 89) « note on the Indian | 


origin of the American “Sixteen Puzzle.” The 


fashionable amusement, the solving of acrostica, 
was known in India at an early date. Thoy 
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were taken down by me from the mouths of 
two pandits of Maithila, and form part of the 


vast amount of unwritten tradition current in | 


the mouths of such men. I do not think that 
the verses quoted have been printed before, 
but it is possible they may, and if any corre- 
spondent cangivemea clue to their whereabouts, 
I shall be the first to welcome it. 


In the modern acrvstic, the first letters of a | 


series of words are taken, and these spell another 
word having a distinct meaning. This word 
has first to be guessed, and then the key words, 
all from more or leas obscure descriptions. 

In the present acrostics the Indian unit is 
the syllable and not the letter. <A series of 
verses is selected, and the first syllables of each 
are taken together and form a word of no 
meaning. This last is given, and from it the 
versea have to be guessed. 

In the Katha Sarit Sagara, Bk. I, Chapter 
V, occurs a portion of the story of Vararuchi. 
Mr. Tawney's translation, somewhat condensed, 
rons as follows :— 

A certain painter came to the court of Yoga- 
nanda in Pitaliputra, whose court Vararachi 
ettended. The rest of the story as told by Vara- 
ruchi is:—“He painted on a sheet of canvas 
the principal queen and Yogananda, and that 
picture of his looked as if it wore alive, it only 
lacked speech and motion. And the king 
being delighted loaded that ‘painter with 
wealth, and had that painting set up on a wall in 
his private apartments. Now, one day when I 
entered the king's private apartments, it 
occurred to me that the painting of the queen 
did not represent all her auspicious marks; 
from the arrangements of the other marks I 
conjectured, by means of my acuteness, that 
there ought to be a spot where the girdle 
comes, and I painted one there. Then I de- 
parted, after thus giving the qneen all her 
lacky marks. Then Yogananda entered and 
saw that spot, and asked his chamberlains who 
had painted it; and they indicated me to him 
as the person who had painted it. Yogananda 
thus reflected while burning with anger; “No 
one except myself knows of that spot, which 
is. in & part of the queen's body usually conceal- 
thus to know it? No doubt he hag secretly 
corrupted my harem.” Foolish men often find 


such coincidences. Thon, of his own motion | 


snd, 


| ented,” 





_ been carried to a great distance by the 
his horse, while he was alone in the wood, the 
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he summoned Sakatala, and gave him the 
folowing order: “You must put Vararnchi 


to death for seducing the queen.” Sakatals 
“Your Majesty's orders shall be exe- 


and went out of the palace, reflecting, 
“T should not have power to put Vararn- 


chi to death, for he possesses godlike force of 
intellect; and he delivered me from calamity ; 
moreover he is a Brahman, therefore I had 
better hide him, and win him over to my side," 


Having formed this resolution, he came and 


told me of the king's causelesa wrath which 
“had ended in his ordering my execution, and 


thus concluded, “I will have some one else put 
to death in order that the newa may get abroad, 


and do you remain hidden in my house to 
protect me from this passionate king.” In 
accordance with this proposal of his, [remained 


concealed in his house, and he had some one 
else put to death in order that the report of 
my death might be spread. 
* * * . . a . 

Then it came to pass that one day a son of 
that Yogananda named Hiranyagupta, went out 
hunting, and when he had somehow or other 
speed of 


day came to an end; and then he ascended a tree 
to pass the night. Immediately afterwards, a 
bear, which had been terrified bya lion, ascended 
the same tree; he, seeing the prince frightened, 
said to him with a human voice, “ Fear not, thou 
art my friend,” and thns promised him immu- 
nity from harm. Then the prince, confiding in 
the bear's promise, went to sleep while the bear 
remained awake. Then the lion below said to 
the bear, “ Bear, throw me down this man, and 
Iwill go away.” Then the bear said, “ Villain, 
I will not canse the death of a friend.” When in 
course of time, the bear went to sleep, while the 
prince was awake, the lion said again, “Man, 
throw me down the bear.” When he heard 
that, the prince, who through fear of his own 
eafety wished to propitinte the lion, tried to 
throw down the bear, but wonderful to say, it 
did not fall, since Fate caused it to awake. 
And then that bear said to the prince, “ Become 
insane, thou betrayer of thy friend,” laying 
upon him a curse destined not to end until a 
third person guessed the whole transaction. 
Accondingly the prince, when he reached his 
palace in the morning, went out of hia mind, 
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and Yogananda secing it, was immediately 
plunged in despondency ; and said “If Vararu- 
chi were alive at this moment, all this matter 


would be known. Curse on my readiness to | 


have him put to death!" Sakatila, when he 
heard this exclamation of the king's, thought 
to himself “ Ha, here is an opportunity obtained 
for bringing Eiityinana out of concealment, 
and he being s proud man will not remain here, 
and the king will repose confidence in me.” 


After reflecting thus, he implored pardon, and | 


esid to the king, “O king, cease from des- 
pondency, Vararuchi remains alive.” Then 
Yogananda said—" Let him be brought quick- 
ly." Then I was suddenly brought by Sakatils 
into the presence of Yogananda and beheld 
the prince in that state; and by the favour of 


Sarasvati I was enabled to reveal the whole | 


eccurrence; and | said, “King, he has proved 
# traitor to his friend" ; then [I was praised by 
that prince who was delivered from his curse; 
and the king asked me how I had managed 
to find out what had taken place. Then I 
enid—"“ King, the minds of the wise see every- 
thing by inference from signs, and by acute- 
nossa of intellect. So I found out all this in 
the same way as I found outthat mole.” When 
Thad «aid this, the king was afflicted with 
shame. Then, without accepting his muni- 
ficence, considering myself to have gained all 
I desired by the clearing of my reputation, [ 
went home; for to the wise, character is wealth. 

Another and more elaborate version of the 
same story I obtained some years ago from a 
Tirhutid Brahman. He stated that the story 
was unwritten, and was an whit which was 
current in every person's mouth, under the 
name of the story of ‘‘ Sasemiri." 

King Bhoja’s wife was named Bhinumati. 
A painter one day painted a picture of her, which 
he showed to Vararuchi, The latter remarked 
that it was an admirable likeness, but that only 
one thing was wanting to make it perfect— 
the ropresentation of a mole on tho inside of 
Her Majesty's thigh. The painter accordingly 
corrected the picture by supplying the omission, 
and presented it to the king, On seeing the 
picture, the king became extremely enraged at 
the daring way in which the mole was exhi- 
bited, and ordered the painter's execution as o 


penalty for his venturing to discover a pecu-— 
liarity which none but he himself had hitherto — 


| the conversation. 


known. To get himself off, the painter said that 
the position of the mole had been told him by 
Vararuchi; upon which the rage of the king 
was turned upon the latter, who was ordered 
in his turn to the place of execution instead of 
the painter. To avoid the scandal of killing 
a Brihman, the king's prime minister bribed 


| the executioner to substitute some less worthy 


victim, and taking Vararnchi, hid him in hisown 


| Inner apartments, disguising him as a woman, 


Some time after this, the king went out to 
hunt, and, becoming separated from his retinue, 
was obliged to pass the night under ae tree. 
Now, this tree was inhabited by a tiger, who 
lived under it, and by a bear, who lived up 
amid the branches. In order to escape the 
claws of the former, the king climbed the tree, 
where he persuaded the bear that he was his 
friend (mitra), and that it was his duty to offer 


| protection to a supplicant who had taken refuge 


with him, This obligation the bear admitted, 
and agreed to watch turn about with him 
throughout the night. The king went tosleep, 
and the tiger tried to tempt the bear to throw 
him down, but the latter refused to do so, aa 


| the king wos his friend. After a time the 
| king’s turn to watch came round, and the bear 
composed himself to sleep, then the tiger began 
_ to tempt the king, saying, “ Throw the bear down 


to me that I may devour him. For if you do 
not do so, he will assuredly eat you up in the 
morning.” Foolish Bhoja believed this, and 
tried to loosen the bear's hold on the branches, 
but the latter had been awake, and had heard 
Having pretended to be 
asleep all the time, he now, aa it were, awoke, 
and asked what was the matter, The king, 
taken aback, said that he was only shaking him 
to see if he were asleep : and the bear appeared 
satistied, but kept awake the rest of the night, 

At daybreak the tiger went away, and the 
bear, taking the king on his back, carried him 


to tho edge of the forest, where he put him 
| down, and, after upbraiding him for his ingrn- 


titude, engraved upon the king's tongue, with 
his clawa, the word sasemird. The king hastened 
home, but when he got there he was like an 
idiot, and conld only babble the words, sasemiré, 
sasemird. When asked any question, he would 
only give the same parrot-like reply sasemird, 
sasemird, All the doctors and all the learned 
men of the court tried their best to cure him, 
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but without avail. At length the prime | 


minister produced Vararuchi (still disguised as 
&weman) to see what he could do. Vararuchi 


looked at the king, and then repeated the — 


following lines, of which the first syllable sa is 
the same as the first syllable of the mystic 
word sasemird :— 

TATA Tas Hr falTazAr | 

STAR Fart ea PR aa Ged | 

That is to say, “What cleverness is there in 
deceiving the guileless? What heroism isthere 
in slaying those who climb inte your lap and 
sleep there P" 

Thereupon the syllable sa disappeared from 
the king’s tongue, and he also now only said 


semird. Then Vararuchi recited these linea, | 
beginning with se, the first syllable of semird -— 


AAT TAT WaT az TeV || 

That is to say, “Even a Brihman-slayer re- 
ceives absolution from his sing at the Ocean of 
the Causeway, or at the union of the Ganges 
and the sea, but-not a friend-betrayer.” 

Therenpon the syllable s¢ disappeared from 
the king's tongue, and he also now only said 
mird, Then Vararnchi recited these lines, 
beginning with mee: 

frercret Santer & = feareeraae: | 

TAT ACH Fife Te eaAT II 

“A friend-betrayer, ingrates, breakers of 
trust, these men go to hell as long as the sun 
and the moon endure.” 

Thereupon the syllable mi left the king's 
tongue, and he also now said only ré, rd, ri, 
whereupon Vararuchi recited the following 
lines commencing with ré:— 


“Thon art a king, and the gon of a king ; if 
thou wish good fortune give gifts to Brahmans 
from the king's tongue, and he spoke like 
other men, 

Astonished at the intimate knowledge of his 
late adventure displayed by the seeming woman, 
he said to her :-— | 
ASAT HF AMAT FAA Ih 















| cy 


















i The Sabdakalpadruma gives this verse as Kilidien's, 
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“The Virgin dwelleth in the city, nor doth 
she resort tothe forest. How then, fair one, do 
you know about the bear, the tiger, and the 
man P” 

To which Vararuchi replied :— 


aayenaier fret 4 ater | 
wre TI Hes arqaeaies sar |’ 


“ By the favour of Brihaspati, the Goddess of 
learning dwelleth on my tongae. Therefore, 
O king, I know it, as (I kneir) about Bhinu- 
mati's mole." 

Thereupon king Bhoja recognised Vararnchi, 
and acknowledging his former error of judgment 
forgave him, and gave him great honour. 

A story of a somewhat similar description, 
the point of which also depends on an acrostir, 
runs as follows :— 

Once upon a time a pandif and a barber 
(ndpit) went forth together into the world to 
seek their fortunes. Their success waa un- 
equal; while the Brihmag made his fortune, 
the barber earned only a bare subsistence. 
After being absent some years, they started for 
home, the one laden with his gains, and the 


other empty-handed. One night the barber 


was tempted to murder his sleeping companion, 
and sitting on his head was about to kill him 


with a sword, when the latter awoke, and find. 


ing his entreaties for mercy in vain, besought 
his murderer at least to carry a message home for 
him to his friends, only the word “aprasikha.” 
After killing and robbing his companion, the 


| barber returned home with his ill-gotten gains, 
| and made some excuse for the absence of 


his friend, telling at the same time the mystic 
message apradikha to his people. After some 
lapse of time, the Brihman had not returned 
home, and his people began to search for him, 


| using the above word as their cluc; but noone 


eould explain it. At length they came to 
Vararuchi, who interpreted it as follows :-— 
THAT TaHAT | 
=, - 
@ea rea fac: |! 
“ Thy son's head was ewiftly smitten in his 
sleep in the forest with a sword by this man, 
who mounted on his head.” It will be noted 
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that the first syllables of each quarter éloka | 


spell apradikha, 

In conclusion, readers of Mr. Yates’ edition 
of the Nalodaya will, of course, understand 
that I do not offer the above two stories as the 


only instances of Sanskrit acrostica known. 
The essay on alliteration attached to that work 
contains several examples of much more com- 
plete acrostics than exther of the two given 
here. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


M. DeHARLEZ ON ZOROASTRISM. 

M. de Harlez complains that I have misunder- 
stood his hypothesis about the origin of Zoroas- 
trism, when writing my notice of his essay on that 
subject (ante, pp. 274-276); that he does not 
suppose that Zarathushtra lived about the 
of Darius Hystaspea (as he may have lived some 
centuries before), but he believes that the oldest 
portion of the Avesta, which contains the doctrimes 


of the Zoroastrian reform, was composed about the | 
are in prison, so that you can save any one of 


time of that monarch, or perhaps a century earlier; 
and that these doctrines were not accepted in 
Persia proper till after the time of Darius, though 
they may have heen generally taught in Media 
Atropatene, Khvaresmia, and Mazanderan as 


early aa B, c. 700, about which time he supposes | 


that the Iranian religion, in its progress from the 
east, firat came in contact with Jews in Media, 


and, further, that the Turanians from whom | 


Zoroastriam may have borrowed some of its 
customa were not the north-eastern Turanians 
(the deadly enemies of Iran), but those of Media 

Admitting, of course, that all Turamans were 
not at all times enemies of Iran, the extent of my 
error ap to have been that I too hastily 
the name of Zarathushtra was supposed to have 
aelf ; whereas M. de Harlez seems to be of nearly 
the same opinion as myself, namely, that the 
Zoroastrian religion had already assumed its 
purest form long before it entered Persia proper 
from the east or north-east. We differ, however, 
as to the probability of the reform having been 
due to Jewish example, which is certainly rendered 
far leas possible by this view of the hypothesis. 
And the faith of Darius in Adramazdi also 


requires some special explanation if it be assumed | 


that he was not a Zoroastrian. 

With these remarks I may leave the readers of 
M. de Harlex’ essay to judge whether my notice 
of his theory was not otherwise fairly correct. 

E. W. West. 

Miinchen, 22nd October 1551, 


A FOLE-LORE PARALLEL. 
Many of the readers of the Antiquary will no 
doubt remember the story of Intaphernes, aa 





told in the IIIrd book of Herodotus, chapters 
118-120. He had been guilty of an outrage in 
the palace of Darius, and that monarch seized 
him, his sons, and all his relations, with the 
intention of putting the whole family to death. 


‘The wife of Intaphernes kept coming to the palace 


of the king and lamenting, and at last moved 
Darius to compassion. He accordingly sent her 
the following message: “ Lady, king Darius 
granta you the life of one of your relations who 


them, that you may select, from capital punish- 
ment.” The lady thought over the matter for 
some time, and answered: “since the king grante 
me the life of one, I choose my brother out of the 
whole party.” When Darius heard this, he was 
astonished at her speech, and he sent her the fol- 
lowing message: Lady, the king wishes to know 
on what ground you choose to rescue your brother 
for he is lesa near to you than your sons, and less 
gave the following answer: “ O king, I might get 
another husband, if it should please God to to 


as my father and mother are dead, I could not pos- 


sibly get another brother; this was the reflection 
that prompted my answer.” Herodotus tells us 
that Darius was so much pleased with her sagacity 
It has been often pointed out that there is 
great similarity: between the answer given to 
Darius by the wife of Intaphernes, and the follow- 
ing somewhat unromantic sentiments put into 
the mouth of Antigone by Sophocles, (vv. 909-912) : 
wdc pir Ge pot, carGarderoz, G\Aor he 
eal waig de GAAov Gurds, di row’ Fprkaxor, 
porpos Ode Aukow wal warps xenevOdrouw 
obs far'ddeAdds Some dy dora: word. 









Dr. Donaldson was of opinion that Herodotus 


was inthis case the borrower. Blakesley remarks, 
‘the argument comes in eo strangely in the play, 
introduced by the question, : 
tives ripou dj ravra spor yapir Arye s— 
that it ia difficult not to conceive it taken from 


If, therefore 


growth of Sophocles’ imagination. If, therefore, 
story of Plutarch, 


there be any truth in the 
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(De Malign. Herodoti. ¢. 26), and if Herodotus 
really recited a portion of his history at Athens 
before the Antigone waa composed, it is perhaps 
more ¢asy to suppose that Sophocles adopted 
from him than the converse.” 

But possibly the story is part of the common 
heritage of the Aryan races, for it is found in the 
Uchchhanga Jdtaka, No. 67 in Fausbéll’s edition, 
In thia Jitaka we are told that three husbandmen 
were by mistake arrested on a charge of robbery 
and imprisoned. The wife of one came to the 
king of Kogala, in whose realm the event took 
place, and entreated him to set her husband at 
liberty. The king asked her what relation each 
of the three was to her, She answered—" one is 
my husband, another my brother, and the third 
is my gon.” The king said—“] am pleased with 
you, and I will give you one of the three, which 
do you choose?” The woman answered,—"‘ King, 
if Ile, Imay get another huaband, and I may 
get another eon too, but as my mother and father 
are dead, it will be dificult for me to obtain another 
brother, so give me my brother, king.” When 
the king heard this, he was pleased, and set all 


the three at liberty. The teacher (i. ¢. Gautama | 


Buddha) then proceeds to inform his disciples that 


the same woman had in a previous birth delivered — 


the same men, and that he himself had on that 
occasion been the king, viz., Brahmadatta of 
Baniras. The gdthd which the woman uttered in 
the presence of the king, ia leas romantic even 
than the speech of Antigone, ao I give it in the 
original Pali: Uechahge deva me putto, pathe 


dhivantiya pati, tall ca desar na paseimi yato | 


0. H. Tawwer. 





MUHAMMADAN BELIEF IN HINDU 
SUPERSTITION. 

I have noticed and commented both in this 
journal ani! elsewhere on the mixture of suporati- 
tions believed in by the lower classes of Hinds 
and Musalmans in the Panjib. This belief by 
the one class of religionists in the superstitions of 
the other is not however contined altogether to 
the illiterate as the accompanying quotation will 
show. [tis from the very popular Panjibi poem 
Saat Punntin by Hashim Shih, a poet whose 
works are well known to all Panjibts. 


Pa ganddq rophé Sassi nin, 
Noh Tiffin walninda ; 

Bashak Nig na hath liydwan, 
Dhal syih bagendé ; 

Par uriir balden phirdyin, 
Déo diaw dhal rehndé. 

Hashim wekh nagtb Sasst dé 
Kt kujh bor karendd ? 
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Putting Sasst into the box they launched her, 
Like Noah in the Delage ; 
Even Bashak Nag gave no help, 
Bat shamed her with black ashes ; 
On both sides wandered evil spirita 
And demons flow about, 
Hashim watched the fortunes of Sasst 
To see what would happen next. 


Here, it will bo observed, is a fine mixture of 
religions sentiment. The story of Noah's Ark 
is of course as much the property of the Muham- 
madans os of the Christians. The unfortanate 
Sassi is put into.a box and launched into the sea 
“ Nil Tufda walaindd,” “like Noah in the Deluge,” 


| and then we are told that Bashak Nag gave her no 


help. Now Bashak Nag is Vasuki son of Kaéyapa 
and Kadri, and is the same as Sésha or Sésha 
Naga, the serpent who upholds the world and ia 
king of Pitdln. He is as emineutly Hindu as Noah 


is Mohammadan. In modern mythology Baéahak 


Nag was the presorver of the Vedas, and is com- 
monly looked upon as the general helper of man- 
kind. The point in the verse is that even Bashok 
Nig, the general good friend, deserted Sassi in 
her extremity, and not only that, but helped to 
shame and disgrace her. The expression “ Dhill 
sydh bagendd” corresponds very much with the 
Hindf dhal (or khihk) wrdnd, and I am told has its 
origin in the Hindu punishment of witches, viz., of 
Painting them black, putting them ona donkey 
facing towards the tail, covering them with ashes, 
and driving them out of the place: hence, “to cover 
with black. ashes” is to thoroughly disgrace, to 
make otterly wretched. 

To goalittle further: balden is of Arabic origin, 


| Said, o calamity, and is used both in Hindi and 
Panj&bt for a female sprite, but I am not prepared 


to say only by Musalmans; however the deo ddiue, 
male sprites, in the next verso are distinctly Hinda 
in origin. 

Now Hashim Shih can hardly be called an 
ignorant man as native education goes, and this 


| Stanza is not the only instance of his bolief in 


Hindi superstitions, for another occurs in the 
second stanza after it. That he was a good 
Musalman is shown by this opening stanza 
which I quote below, and his “education” is 
apparent in his fondness for interlarding (and 
thereby spoiling?) his poetry with Arabic and 
Persian words and phrases. He opens his poem 


| thus : 


Sift Bdrt Ta’ dla, 
Hikmat 6s khudiwand Will, 
Malik mulk malak da, 
Lith karér karan chaturdyfa 
Koi pachhin na sakdaé ; 
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. Qudrat nfil rahe sir-gardin 
Daim cbarkh falak di. 
Hashim khdb hof gulkiri 

Farsh fanih kholag di! 


Rt. C. 'Teur.e a 
Ambala. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
o THe MvuwamMapan Hass.—The historians 


tell us that Pilgrimage to Makka was first enjomed | 


by Muhammad on his followers in the 6th year of 
the Hajira. Upon this turn two or three im- 
portant questions :— 

L.—How happens it that the performance of 
Pilgrimage is enjoined in a Stra so early aa Stira- 
e- Hajj F 


2—If Puguwies wis mee enjoined in a Sara 
delivered at Makka, how are we to explain the 
circumstance that it was at Madina that Muham- 
mad constituted the Baitu'laqed at Jerusalem the 
Qibla of his followers F 

$—Was the necessity of a Qibla o part of 
| Muhammad's system during the fourteen years 
of his mission that elapsed prior to the Hajira,— 
in other words, waa the Ka'ba the Qibla of 
Muhammad and his adherente before Jerusalem 
was F 

‘The only explanation I can conjecture is that o 
part of a Inte Madina Sara has got mized up with 
the Makkan Sira abovementioned. 

J.D. Bate. 
Allahabad, November 18th, 1381 





BOOK NOTICES. 


: or THE East, Volume X. The Dhamma- 
= Neate by F. Max ‘Miller. The Sutta-Nipita 
nelated by V, Fausbill. Oxford, Clarendon Presa, 


The tenth volume of Professor Max Miiller's 
Sacred Books of the East is the firat of the series 
that deals with Buddhist Scriptures: but it has 
been quickly followed by the eleventh, Mr. Rhys 
Davids’ translation of seven select and important 
Suttas, and the twelfth, now in the press, pro- 
mises not only Mr, Rhys Davids’ translation of 


tion of the Mouhivagga. 


the first volume of his version of the Jdlakas, 
and a volume by Dr. Morris is promised. English 


translations ecem fairly to keep pace with the 


rapidly increasing number’ of editions of the 
original Pali texts. 

Neither part of the present volume waa quite 
unknown in an English dress: Professor Max 
Miller's part of the work is a revised reprint 
of his version published m 1870 (as an introduction 
to Captain Rogers’ Buddhayhosha’s Parables— 
from the Burmese); and about a third part of the 
Sutta Nipdia had been translated by Sir M. 
Coomira Swamy (Triibner, 1874). Perhaps no 


part of the Pali sacred books ia so well kmown o# 


the Dhammapada:; the edition with Latin version 


by Dr. Fausboll may be said to have been a starting | 


point for Pali studies, and it was followed by other 
translationa—notably the German by A. Weber 
and the English now reprinted. As Captain 

ni" book was withdrawn from sale, this reprint 
will be welcomed for itaelf: and Prof. Maller 
haa rewritten and expanded his former preface, an 





important. exposition of a consistent theory on the 
vexed question in Buddhist literature—the dates. 
The difficulties eo well known in most departmenta 
of old Indian study—the silence of direst native 
authority on the subject of chronology, and the 
painful collection of negative evidence, beset 
Buddhism in no small degree. It will be satis- 
factory to many that Prof. Max Miller, with 
the weight of hia varied learning and experience, 





| supports a belief in the high antiquity of much 
the Patimokkha but also Dr. Oldenberg’s transla-— 
it In Messra, Tribner's — 
Ordeal Series Mr. Rhys Davids haa published 


of the Buddhist Pali Canon os it has come 
down to us. “There seems no reason to doubt 
that Buddhaghosa had before him old MSS. of 
the Pili Canon, and that these were in the 
main the same oa those written down at the 
time of Vattagimani (B. c. 80):" and again: “TI 
cannot see any reason why we should not treat 
the verses of the Dhammapada, if not as the 
utterances of Buddha, ot lenat aa what wero 
believed by the members of the Council onder 
Adoka in 242 p. ¢. to have been the utterances of 
the founder of their religion :” and further (here 
Dr. Oldenberg’s work has put the question ina 
new light, and to this point Prof. Miller follows 
him) “I think we may be nearly certain that we 
possess the principal portion of the Vinaya-pifaka 
as it existed before the Council of Veasdll (p.c. 377)." 
Beyond these statements, with the present evi- 
dence, few would probably care to go far: the 
questions of more precise dates, of the relation 
of original text and commentary, and of the time of 
arrangement in Three Baaketa, are very open to 
debate. Prof. Miller upholds the date (n. c. 477) 
he formerly gave for Buddha's death: he holda 
Bihler'’s argument for that date from the famous 
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Edicts of Agoka to be mainly right : and if it ia go, 
stronger support could hardly be desired. Though 
he thus abandons the traditional n, c. 543, he 
gives Buddhist antiquity an advantage of many 
years over the dates of Mr. Rhys Davids (412) 
and those of Professora Westergaard and Kern 
(538-370), 

The Dhammapada consists of 423 stanzas: and 
when tuken without the prose commentary (which 
is of the common Buddhist kind, giving at length 
the oceasion of Buddha's pronouncing each separ- 
ate stanza) is, though the sequence of iden js 
not always clear, a piece of literature as likely to 


please and interest the European reader as any 


part of the Pali scriptures. There are here none | 


of the repetitions or trivialities so common in the 
prose parts: the thoughts are of the highest Bud. 
dhist strain, and the manner is generally solemn 
and fine. The Sutta-nipdtais a worthy companion 
to the Dhammapada in all these respects. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the translators’ names 
area guarantee both for the accuracy and for the 
style of the translation. 

The gnomic character of Buddhist worka like 
these probably exerted some influence on non- 
Buddhist Indian literature: and it is an interesting 
question how far the latter literature in ita 
gnomic part is indebted to Buddhist sources, 

R. A. Net. 





Catatoove of Cotvest Patrren Books, Masvacan 
aod Daawines in the Library of the British ry 


by aabert Kenaaway Doaglas. Printed by order of the 
rustecs of the British om. London, Longmans. 

This Catalogue was eagerly looked for by 
studenta interested in the history of Chinese 
literature. And now it ia before us, wo are 
astonished at the amount of labour it must have 

equired, and are gratified to think that sucha 
task has been done in England by one of our own 
scholars, Professor Douglas tells us that the num- 
ber of Chinese volumes named in his Catalogue 
amounts to upwards of 90,000. These hare acco- 


mulated during the lust fifty years, but hitherto | 


have remamed practically useless on the shelves 
of his department. The labour of reducing these 
to an orderly arrangement can scarcely be under- 
stood by those not conversant with Chineso books. 
Mr. Douglas has adopted a very convenient 
method for reference, by following the alphabeti- 
eal order of the different authors’ names. After 
the name follow the different works composed by 
the several writers, The tables of the works are 
tranalated into English, and whore it is possible, 
the year of publication is added with the size of tho 
book. To scoomplish this, every volume must 
have been examined, and the author's nome ps- 
certained from actual inspection. The difficulty 
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| China, or what is known as the Term q 


ofo 


of this undertaking may ‘be easily imagined. 
Mr. Wylie in the Preface to his Notes on Chinese 
Literature has named some of the earlior catalogues 


| Of Chinese books compiled in European lan 


among which we find that by Fourmont—being a 
complete list of the Chinese books in the Royal 


_ Library at Paris; by Remusat and Jules Klaproth, 


of the same books;-by Father Avakam of the 
St. Petersburg Library; snd by Siebold and 


| Schott, of the books at the Hague and Berlin ; 


but none of these are to be compared either for 
method or extent with that now before us, Mr. 
Bullen, the keeper of the department of printed 
books, is therefore go far correct in saying that 
“this ia the first catalogue ever published in 
Europe of an extensive-Chinese library.” 

The character of the work nicessary to the 
production of this book may be underateod, 
partially at least, by quoting one or two examples. 
Thos under the heading “Bible” we have some 


| Seventy-four tranalations of the Christian Scrip- 


tures or portions of them made by varioug 


has its dose, translator's mame, and place of 
publication, aflixed to jt, Among them we find a» 
copy made by order of the Taeping Teon Wang, 
containing the Gospel of St. Mark only; and in 
immediate connection with this, translations by 
R. Morrison, printed at Malacen, by the Basel 
Evangelical Mission ; by Dr. Marshman ; by Giit- 
tlaff, Medhurst, Bridgman and others, Tho ar- 
rungement of these translations alone, selected 
from goch o large body of books, must have re- 
quired much time and patience, and the books so 
arranged form a Thesaurus for a comparison of 
idioms and phrases which it is of the highest im- 
portance to have definitely understood and accept- 
ed in their true sense. We are most of us familiar 
with the controversy which is still ex inuing in 
tion ; 





but this controversy is really of less conse : 
than others which might, and doubtless will, be 
raised over phrases which, when thoroughly exa- 
mined, will be found to be inadequate as vehicles 
of the sense intended in Holy Scripture. To take 
one example, we will select a passage given us in 
Mr. Douglas’ Catalogue at the bottom of the thud 
page, viz, that used ins sermon by the preachers 
of the Chinese Union on the Text, “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven” Passing by thephrase “how sin chay™ 
for “poor in spirit,” aboat which grave doubts 





might arise, the phrase “teen kwi" for “ Kingdl 


of Heaven” must be entirely uniptelligible in the 
sense designed, unless explained by anote or para- 
phrase, In fact ‘teen hud" is not unfrequently 
used in Chinese books as the equivalent of “ India,” 
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and so the phrase might be rendered, “The 
empty in heart have merit, for theirs ia India.” 
If we are ever to arrive at a correct and intelli- 
gible version of Holy Soriptures into Chinese, 
such a Thesourug os that afforded us in 
the Catalogue under notice, will be invaluable, 
and a student already familiar with the clussi- 


cal and Buddhist books will know how to avail | 


himself of it. Scarcely lesa noticeable are the 
thirty-four copies of the Yih king, which are ar- 
ranged in consecutive order in the Catalogue, 
The different editions of this important work 
range over a cousidérable period from 1612 to 
1853 a. p., and are mostly the product of native 
students. Nothing in fact brings home to our 
mind the conviction of the really studious charac- 
ter of Chinese scholara so much as the repeated 
editions of these classical works, issuing from the 
Native Press, and in arranging them aa Mr. 
Douglas has, this conviction is forced more ond 
more on the mind. 

The work before us 
large quarto pages; and we cannot omit to 
name the very complete list of works arranged 
alphabetically—found in the Appendix—by re- 
ference to which each author's name may 
be ascertained and the particular work refer- 
red to the groupfound in the Text. Altogother, this 
Catalogue reflects the highest credit on the pa- 
tience sud scholarship of Mr. Douglas, and it 
proves his fitness for the distinguished position 
he holds, In such a muss of useful information 
it would be strange if no mistakes ocourred; and 


we venture to point out to Mr. Douglas that the | 
| fluence of » Sufi type, but the most interesting 


Lang yeu Sdira, named. on p. 154, is a well-known 
Sanskrit work called the Serangama Sitra, and 
has already been partly translated into English ; 
also that the work by Wang-Pi, named on p. 229, 
ean scarcely be rendered into English os the 
“ Perfect Way"—the expression Chiang Taow being 
a well-known. one for the “ perfection of wisdom" 
arrived af by Buddha under the Bo-Treo ot 
Uravilva in Magadha. 

There are a few other oversights in the Catalogue 
relating principally to Buddhist terminology, which 
aimply show that Mr. Douglas ia not exempt from 


error in every particular, and yet they but throw | 


out in fall relief the excellency of the work be has 
#0 successfully completed, 

We cannot conclude this notice without cun- 
gratulating Mr. Douglas on the very clear ond 
serviceable Chinese type weed for hia Catalogue. 
Mr. Stephen Austin deservea moch praise for 
procuring such good type specimens aa those 
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before us, and much. : more for being able to na 
them up in a correct and practical form. We 
hope the day is not fur distant when Chinese 
students in England will have equal facilities 
for quoting passages from original works in native 
type, as exist now at Viena and St. Petersburg. 
Until this is the case, we cannot expect much to 
be done in the way of intelligible criticism in 
this branch of literature. And for this reason, as 
heretofore, the study of Chinese will languish 
and remain unpopular. We hail therefore the ap- 
pearance of this work, as an ougury of better 
times in store for us. 

We must also expresa o hope that readers in 
the British Museum will be able to avail them- 
selves of the books in. this Calaloyue. It las 
been a great privation to the few interested in the 
subject, that up to the present time, thea books, 
so much coveted, have not been available for 
use. Wenow havearich field for study opened 
up to us. Let us not be disappointed by any 


extends. to over 271 | official or technical difficulty, but let Mr, Douglas's 


Catalogue be found among the other volumes on 
the shelves, for the guidance ond advantage of 
the few students who will search its pages. 







6. Beat. 
L Sinp Bartavs: Translated from the Sindi ge 
Hart-Davits, Bo, 0.8. | ay: Education | hs 


Press: 1551. 

These ballads, locally called Kofi, ore select- 
ed from a collection of 400 made for tho trans- 
lator by Sayyid Fazal Shah, o living poet of 
Haidribid. 

Some show considerable traces of Persian in- 


ure love songs alluding to popninr legends. The 
sentiment ia often rather that of home sickness 
than of personal affection, and here the inspiration 
is strikingly local, and even amusing in its 
wctiedé For to the Sindi poet, the scanty 
jungle and austere fruits of the desert must 
furnish figarea for which more favoured barda 
can draw upon the palm and vine or the noble 
forest flora of the North, 

The mud fort of a robber chief is the “ proud 
palace” where the imprisoned maiden sighs for 
liberty and her beloved people—the squalid 
servitude of the women of a nomad tribe. 

This very tone, however, guarantees the genuine- 
ness of these ballads as good samples of original 
folk songs; and the translator and the Sayyid 
deserve the thanks of scholara for their contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of a neglected subjent. 
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ERRATA IN VOL. X. 


p. 16a, L 21, for Merki’s read Merkis, 
p. 44a, 1. 22, for Sripdj Gunaratna Sigara read 
Sriptj Gunaratnasigara. 
» L444, for Padé read Padino, 
p- 444, |. 12, for Kumdrapdldcharita read Kumd- 
ravilachariya. 
p- 45a, & from bottom, dele six. 
» L 2 from bottom, for Lithi, read 
Lat ht. 
p. 456, Il. 2,5, and 35, for Muaitriyaniyas, read 
Maitréyaniyas. 


p. 40a, 1.18, for white VYajurveda, read White — 


Yojurveda, 
ra 1. 34, ald ap. after 1608. 

p: 614, 1. 21, for geting read getting. 

p. 654, 1. 36, for bright fortnight of the Pra- 
bhava eairatecra, read bright fort- 
night of the month Bhidra of the 
Prabhava eavivateara, 

p. 906, L 5 from bottom, for eo. read v. 

p. 100a, 1 30, for MS. of, read MS. in. 

p 1008, 1. 11, for Karnadeva read Karnadéva. 


p. 1596, note 1. 2, for can, rerd may. 
p- 1618, L. $2, for Thakors read ThAkors. 
p. lé2a, IL 37-38, for and two read and contains 
two. 
p. 1620, 1. 43, for mantrifre read mantfritve. 
p. 183, 1. 3, for 8 read 7. 
p- 184, 1.48, for unsatisfactory. Mr. read un- 
satisfactory.” Mr. 
p. IS06, IL 34-35, for thee, who are propitious 
read thee, who art propitious, 
p. 2925, 1. 7, for Chaldan read Chaldma. 
p. 210h, note ® for vol. VI (1877), read vol. V 
(1876). 


p- 21a, 1. 9, fr. bot. for—of the Bengal Asiatic — 


Bociety, read—of the Bengal Asialic 
Fociety. 
~- Il. Gand 7, fr. bot. for—of the Rembay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
read—af tha Bombay Branch of the 
Rayal Asiatic Society, 
p. 2434, IL. 42-44, for It is dated, in words and 


figures, in the tro hundred and fifty-fourth year, 
read It ia dated, in words in the two hundred and 
fifty-fourth yerr, but in figares in the 286th year. 





» 1. 1? >for Jaynsingha read Jaynsithha: 
» IL. 14, for 42 read -42. 


- 1. 43, for 12,000 Gr. read 12,000 pranthas, 
p- 10la,1. 3, for Brihatkalpasdtra read Bri- 


p. 2490, IL. 38 and 47, for Pirthapura read Pin- 


thipura. 
hatkalpastitra. p. 252, transcription 1. 31, for Pirtthapura read 
» 4-30, for Lalla, the son, read Lalla | PAtn}th{i}pura. 
the son. | 


1. 47, for Karnadeva read Karnadéva. 


read Killantravrittivivaranapanjiled, 

38, for Kitantra read Kdfantra. 

41, for Sdkatiyana-vyfikarana read 
Stikatdyana-vydkarana, 

. 45, for Adhby. I, 1-011, 2, by He ma- 


a.-3 
— 


TF 


chandra read by Hemachan- | 


dren; adhy. I, 1-IIT, 2. 

. 47, for Adhy. I, 1-11, by Ho ma- 
chandre read by Homachan- 
dra;adby I, 1-I1. 

» 1. 49, for Mahikdvya read Mahdbdrya. 

p. l02a, 1. 6, for laghuvritti read laghweritti. 

mn L9 from bot. for Vishuu-pushkarinf, 
read Vishno-pushkarini. 

p- 1084, note l, 2, fordiram-lipi read dharma-lipi. 

p- 110, note’ dela the note, and read * The 
Mariithd country. 

p: 1116, 1. 3, for Sak ya- read Sakri-. 

p- 125a, |. 27, for Perepolitan read Persepolitan. 

Pp. 


126), L 40, for Kéyotsarga Moodri read the | 


1. 8, for Kitantravrittiviraranspanjika : 


» note 16, add In writing the above, I was 
guided also by the fact that, though 
the Elliot MS. Collection reada Pim 
thipura here and in two other places, 
yet it reade in four other places 
Pdrthipura, and in one instince 
Pidrthivapura, Since then, I have 
received impressions which shew 
clearly that the reading of the otigi- 
nals is Pdathipura in five of thease 
puisagea, and Pdritifpwra in the ro- 
aithhg two; and 1 have also pe- 
ceived onother impression of the 
present inseription which, though it 
shews again that the letter is damaged 
in the original, leaves but little, if 
any, doubt that the upper part of it 
ia wh—i.e, Poéath{purc,—Pinthipora 
ee oe meen 8 haga eet sae 

of the other yassayas in question 
rans Pitnthipur-dbhidh«nav Hines 
golla semastanayaramumam &e, 
p. 246, L 6, for Biirthapura read Pinthipura. 


kdyotesarge mudd. p. 2015, . & fur Tam, &e., twice, road We 
p- 1535, L 4, for Majjhima nickhaya read Majj- | are ce. 
hima nikd ya. qT oRya, 1. 4, for Karrati reitel Karnitika. 


p- 1594, note * (a), for nyfsthannijimijiim 
mahipatih, read -nyasthinnijaméjnach malilpatih. 
p. 1590, note 1. 1, fortvam Sisho,read tym Sirshe. 


sale T Paz 


p. 2035 n. 81, 1.1, for Powdoun read Poudanus 
odaraligcmus, 
p. &iba, |. 27. for rigorously read vigorously 
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